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PREFACE. 


The  first  volume  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  being  completed, 
the  purchasers  of  it  will  naturally,  and  very  properly,  compsre  its 
contents  with  the  plan  and  promises  held  forth  in  the  Prospectus. 
We  invite  them  to  do  so.  This  may  appear  presumption  or  vanity : 
it  would  be  so,  were  we  not  indebted  to  our  contributors  for  having 
been  enabled  to  carry  tiito«zecution  that  plan  and  those  promises. 
Thatog.i— iiiliiUniH  are  neither  few  nor  unknown,  that  they  are 
OTc9  qualified  to  be  of  essential  service  to  the  cause  in  which  we 
are  embarked,  the  list  of  them  subjoined  will  amply  testify. 

We  had  two  grave  objects  in  view ;  —  to  disseminate  new  and  im- 
portant information  on  all  topics  connected  with  horticulture,  and 
to  raise  the  intellect  and  the  character  of  those  engaged  in  this 
art.  That  these  objects  have  been  furthered  even  during  the  short 
period  of  this  Magazine's  existence,  we  cannot  doubt,  when  we 
consider  the  number  of  subjects  treated  of  in  original  articles,  the 
quantity  of  valuable  matter  condensed  in  the  reviews,  the  great 
variety  of  miscellaneous  intelligence,  foreign  and  domestic,  and 
even  the  implements,  new  fruits,  addresses  of  garden  artists  and 
artisans,  titles  of  books  on  gardening,  and  rural  subjects,  recorded 
in  the  advertising  department.  A  number  of  the  books  from 
which  information  is  drawn  are  in  foreign  languages ;  and  others, 
from  their  prices,  out  of  the  reach  of  most  readers,  and  especially 
of  those  readers  to  whom  their  use  would  be  the  gceatest. 

As  the  object  of  the  Gardener's  Mag^me  is  the  dissemination  ' 
of  useful  knowledge ;  its  subjects  inesthaustible  as  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  among  the  most  interesting  that  concern  domestic 
life ;  its  plan  calculated  to  procure  information  from  every  pos- 
sible source  at  home  or  abroad ;  its  contributors  belonging  to  every  . 
department  of  gardening  and  botany ;  and  its  conductor  devoted 
to  the  subject,  from  inclination  no  less  than  interest,  its  readers 
may  reasonably  expect  it  to  improve  as  it  advances.  At  all  events, 
they  may  rely  that  no  exertion  will  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  its 
conductor  to  render  it  of  real  service  to  gardening  and  gardeners, 
and  worthy  a  continuation  of  that  encouragement  which  it  has 
received. 

J.  C.  L. 

Bm/twater,  London^  Sept.  18i^& 

A  2    . 
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INTRODUCTION. 


£  HE  affreeableness  and  utility  of  gardening  pursuits  are  so 
eenera%  known  and  acknowledged,  that  to  insist  on  them 
here  would  be  superfluous.  Horticulture,  as  a  means  of  sub- 
sistence^ is  one  of  the  first  arts  attempted  by  man  on  emerging 
from  barbarism ;  and  landscape  giu*dening,  as  an  art  of  de- 
sign, is  one  of  the  latest  inventions  for  the  display  of  wedth 
and  taste  in  ages  of  luxury  and  refinement  The  k)v<e  of  gar- 
dening is  so  natural  to  man,  as  to  be  common  to  children,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  a  garden  so  congenial  to  our  ideas  of  happi- 
ness, as  to  be  desired  by  men  of  all  ranks  and  professions, 
who  toil  hard  in  cities,  hoping,  with  Cowley,  one  day  to  retire 
to  ^  a  small  house  and  a  large  garden*''  The  care  of  a  gar- 
den is  a  source  of  agreeable  domestic  recreation,  and  espe* 
dally  to  the  female  sex;  to  the  valetudinarian  a  garden  is  a 
source  of  health,  and  to  a^  a  source  of  interest;  for  it  has 
been  remarked  of  a  taste  for  gardening,  that,  unlike  other 
tastes^  it  remains  with  us  to  the  latest  period  of  lifi^  and  in- 
creases rather  than  diminishes. 

Next  to  the  gratification  of  possessing  any  otgect,  b  the 
pleasure  of  reading  or  conversing  about  it :  and  on  this  prin- 
ciple, we  dunk  that  a  Grardener's  Magazine  may  be  an  accept- 
able addition  to  the  periodical  works  suready  before  the  public. 
In  an  art  so  extensively  practised  as  gardening,  and  one  daily 
undergoing  so  much  improvement,  a  great  many  occurrences 
must  take  place  worthy  of  being  recorded,  not  only  for  the 
entertainment  of  gardening  readers,  but  for  the  instruction  of 
practitioners  in  the  art  liie  use  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine, 
in  the  latter  respect,  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  iu  the 
words  of  various  letters  which  we  have  received  on  the  subject 
sunce  first  issuing  our  Prospectus.     "  The  Gardener's  Maga- 
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zine,"  say  these  letters,  "  will  put  (rardeners  in  distant  parts 
of  the  country  on  a  footing  with  those  about  the  metropolis.*' 
It  is  not  that  improvements  are  exclusively  made  in  the  latter 
circle ;  but  more  are  made  there  than  anywhere  else,  and  most 
of  those  made  elsewhere  are  soon  heard  of  in  the  metropolitan 
district  Besides,  almost  all  new  importations  are  made  to 
London,  and  all  new  varieties  of  useful  or  ornamental  produc- 
tions, originated  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  soon  find  their 
way  to  the  metropolis,  either  for  the  purpose  of  being  made 
more  generally  known,  or  to  be  propagated  for  sale  by  nur- 
serymen and  market  gardeners. 

The  London  nurseries  and  market  gardens  are  the  first 
schools  in  the  world  for  vegetable  propagation  and  culture, 
and  for  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  botany.  The  know- 
ledge acquired  in  these  schools  will  not  alone  fit  a  gardener 
for  undertaking  the  charge  of  a  private  gentleman's  garden  in 
the  country ;  but*unless  a  private  gentleman's  gardener  has  been 
properly  initiated  in  this  species  of  elementary  knowledge^ 
though  he  may  know  the  common  routine  for  supplying  a  fanuly 
with  fruits  and  vegetables,  yet,  he  Mill  be  unfit  to  be  entrusted 
with  new  or  with  rare  plants,  and  incapable  of  keeping  pace  with 
the  progress  of  his  art.  As  a  recent  and  very  considerable  ac- 
cession to  the  advantages  of  the  metropolis,  we  may  add  that 
Eeat  centre  of  intercourse  and  emporium  of  novelties,  the 
3ndon  Horticultural  Society,  and  its  extensive  garden.  The 
impulse  which  this  Society  has  given  to  horticultural  improve- 
ment in  Britain,  is  truly  astonishing ;  and  even  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  in  America,  similar  societies  have  sprung  up  in 
imitation  of  it,  and  for  the  same  objects.  In '  the  gardpns  of 
this  Society  many  new  plants  have  been  already  introduced ; 
and  this  garden  afibrds  one  of  the  best  chances  of  settling  the 
nomenclature  of  edible  fi*uits  and  culinary  v^etables,  respect- 
ing which,  at  present,  there  is  great  uncertainty  and  confusion. 

The  general  practice  of  gardeners  and  their  employers  con- 
firms this  view  of  the  importance  of  the  metropolitan  district. 
When  a  gardener  is  in  want  of  a  situation,  or  a  gentleman  in 
search  of  a  capital  gardener,  both  apply  to  a  London  nursery- 
man :  inferior  situations  may  be  filled  up  from  provincial  nur- 
series, but  first-rate  gardeners  for  every  part  of  the  empire  are 
obtained  from  London.  A  first-rate  gardener  in  places  in  a 
distant  province,  would  soon  cease  to  be  such,  unless  he  paid 
fi*equent  visits  to  those  nurseries  for  improvement  In  this 
respect,  a  gardener  who  does  not  stay  longer  than  six  or  seven 
years  in  one  situation  has  a  great  advantage  over  him  who  re- 
mains double  or  treble  that  time ;  for  before  he  acquires  a  new 
situation,  he  goes  to  his  patron  nurseryman,  and  works  under 
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him  till  a  snitable  one  occur.  Daring  this  time,  tie  brings 
{brvard  hm  stock  of  knowledge  of  new  pluits  and  of  new  modes 
of  culture  to  the  present  standard,  and  goes  .to  his  place  a 
first-rate  gardener  as  before.  Another  gardener,  remotely 
situated,  who  remains  in  the  same  situation  for  twenty  years, 
can  scarcely  avoid  during  that  time  falling  greatly  behmd  in 
the  knowledge  of  modem  improvements.  Supposing  him  to 
leave  his  situation  and  go  to  work  in  a  London  nursery, 
he  would  be  astonished  at  the  number  of  new  plants  intro- 
duced ;  at  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  such  as  were  rare 
when  he  was  formerly  there ;  at  the  number  of  new  varieties 
of  firuits,  of  which  he  had  not  before  even  heard  the  names ;  at 
new  modes  of  propagation  for  rare  plants,  and  new  modes  of 
culture  for  common  crops.  This  has  been  the  case  at  all  time% 
but  it  is  more  particularly  so  at  present,  when  the  progress  of 
horticultural  improvement  is  rapid  beyond  all  former  prece- 
dent. There  seems,  as  we  have  before  observed,  no  means  so 
likely  to  put  gardeners  residing  at  a  distance  on  a  footing  with 
those  round  the  metropolis,  as  the  circulation  of  a  Gardener's 
JMagazine  and  Register,  recording  every  thing  new  as  it  occurs, 
and  open  to  the  communications  both  of  practical  and  of  theo- 
reticd  men.  By  means  of  such  a  work  all  gardeners  whose 
previous  information  and  habits  are  such,  that  they  can  derive 
advantage  irom  reading,  will  be  enabled  to  keep  up  their  stock 
of  knowledge  to  the  full  standard  of  value.  Those  who  cannot 
or  will  not  read,  never  have  been,  nor  ever  can  be,  first-rate 
gardeners. 

While  the  Gardener's  Magazine  is  improving  the  knov/ledge 
of  gardeners,  it  will  at  the  sdme  time  extend  the  sources  of 
enjoyment  to  be  procured  from  a  garden.  Many  gentlemen  in 
the  country,  who  have  not  paid  any  attention  to  gardening 
themselves,  and  whose  wordiy  and  industrious  gardener  has, 
perhaps,  gone  on  in  the  same  track  for  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
have  little  idea  of  the  variety  of  productions  which  their  gar- 
dens are  calculated  to  afford  at,  perhaps,  little  or  not  more  ex- 
pence  than  is  at  present  incurral.  We  pass  over  the  modern 
improvements  in  the  forcing  department,  merely  observing,  that 
there  is  no  garden  where  cucumbers  and  melons  are  grown 
which  might  not  with  little  or  no  increase  of  stable-dung  grow 
pine  apples.  A  number  of  kitchen  gardens  in  the  country  are 
worn  out  with  age  and  cropping ;  the  fruit-trees  against  the 
walls  have  ceased  to  bear  freely :  the  walls  are  dilc^idated  by 
the  alternate  driving  and  drawing  of  nails  for  perhaps  half  a 
century ;  and  the  soil  b  every  where  exhausted.  The  proprietoi 
submits  to  the  privations  necessarily  incurred  under  these  cir 
cumstances,  and  gradually  becomes  habituated  to  them,  think- 
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ing,  perhaps,  that  there  is  no  remedy  but  an  entire  new  garden 
on  a  new  site.  But  the  expence  of  so  formidable  a  change  may 
sometimes  be  saved  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  knowledge.  If 
the  situation  and  the  subsoil  be  good,  the  surface  soil  may  be 
wholly  or  partially  renewed ;  and  brick  walls  will  last  for  ages 
by  jointing  them  and  washing  them  over  with  Roman  cement. 
Old  fruit  trees,  if  not  too  deeply  planted,  may  be  headed  down, 
or  re-grafted,  or  they  may  be  totally  removed  and  replaced 
by  young  trees. 

There  are  few  things  relating  to  kitchen-gardening  in  which 
there  is  greater  room  for  improvement  than  in  the  selection  of 
fruit-trees.  A  number  of  the  fruits  grown  in  almost  every 
garden  are  of  very  inferior  flavour,  arising  from  the  sorts 
originally  selected  either  not  having  been  good,  or  from  the 
plants  supplied  not  having  proved  true  to  their  names.  A 
great  many  excellent  sorts  of  hardy  fruits  have  been  originated 
or  imported,  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Few  of  these  sorts 
are  generally  known  in  the  country,  and,  consequently,  are 
seldom  enquired  for,  either  for  the  purpose  of  planting  new 
^rdens,  or  of  improving  such  as  are  already  established. 
The  idea  is,  indeed,  too  general,  that  when  once  a  garden  is 
planted  it  is  completed ;  but  a  gardener,  anxious  to  make  the 
most  of  his  garden,  will  be  continually  introducing  new  and 
better  sorts  of  the  articles  which  he  cultivates,  and  eradicating 
such  as  are  of  inferior  quality  to  make  room  for  those  of  a 
superior  description. 

The  same  style  of  remark  is  applicable  to  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs.  A  great  many  new  sorts  of  these  have  been  in- 
troduced within  tne  present  century ;  and  a  number  of  those 
formerly  in  the  country,  which  were  considered  tender,  and 
requiring  the  protection  of  a  wall  or  of  glass,  have  been  found 
to  be  quite  hardy  and  fit  for  the  open  lawn  or  shrubbery.  Still 
less  is  known  in  distant  provinces  of  these  trees  and  shrubs 
than  of  new  fruits  and  culinary  v^tables.  There  is  scarcely 
any  of  them  to  be  seen  in  the  country  nurseries,  so  that  a  pro- 
prietor of  a  garden  has  little  chance  of  hearing  of  them,  either 
through  his  gardener  or  his  nursery-man.  The  deficiency  of 
ornamental  trees,  in  even  the  best  Scotch  nurseries,  is  aston- 
ishing, when  we  consider  the  eminence  of  Scotland  in  garden- 
ing :  as  a  result,  we  find  the  pleasure  grounds  of  the  north 
much  less  rich  in  variety  than  those  of  the  south. 

The  importance  of  adding  to  our  stock  of  hardy  treies  and 
shrubs,  seems  to  be  less  geifierally  felt  than  it  ought  to  be. 
Tender  exotics,  requiring  the  protection  of  glass,  must  ever 
be  of  comparatively  limited  culture  and  imperfect  develope- 
ment ;  but  trees  and  shrubs,  which  will  'grow  in  our  parks  and 
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pleasure  grounds,  may  be  planted  by  all,  and  eiiioyed  by  al! : 
an  increase  of  these  would  add  a  charm  to  the  woodland 
scenery  of  the  country,  which  would  be  felt  alike  by  private 
owners  and  the  public.  The  introduction  of  a  new  hardy 
tree  or  a  shrub,  or  the  acclimating  of  one  hitherto  supposed 
too  tender  for  the  open  air,  may,  Uierefore,  be  considered  as 
among  the  most  patriotic  of  gardening  efforts.  But  we  have 
said  enouffh  to  show  the  necessity  of  disseminatinff  a  know- 
ledge of  the  improvements  daily  making  in  gardenmg,  as  an 
art  of  culture. 

To  the  improvement  of  gardening,  as  an  art  of  design  and 
taste,  we  intend  in  this  Magazine  to  pay  particular  attention, 
and  the  more  so  as  that  department  does  not  seem  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  objects  of  the  London  and  the  Caledonian  Hor- 
ticultural Societies :  the  published  transactions  of  these  bodies 
being  exclusively  devoted  to  vegetable  propagation  and  culture. 
Our  Ma^zine  will  embrace  both  departments  of  the  art ;  and 
while  wenave  the  satisfactiop  of  co-operating  with  the  horti- 
cultural societies,  by  disseminating  among  practical  gardeners 
the  knowledge  contained  in  their  valuable  publications,  we 
will  have  the  additional  gratification  of  directing  the  proprietors 
of  country  residences  to  a  species  of  elegant  improvement, 
the  taste  ior  which  at  present  is  very  genertdly  dormant 

It  seems  to  be  now  almost  forgotten  that  fjigland  first  set 
the  example  in  this  branch  of  art ;  and  that  landscape  garden- 
ins,  about  a  century  ago,  was  as  much  the  fashion  as  horti- 
culture is  at  present.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  even  before,  this  taste  has  been  on  the  decline ; 
having  given  way,  first,  to  war  and  agriculture,  and  since  the 
return  of  peace  to  horticulture. 

But  landsoqie  gardening  has  created,  in  Britain,  parks  and 
pleasure  grounds  unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
These  remain  as  examples  of  what  might  still  be  done ;  but  in 
laying  out  new,  or  improving  old  residences,  there  seems  to  be 
affreat  want,  either  of  industry  or  ability  to  profit  from  them. 
Tnere  are,  no  doubt,  exceptions ;  but  mere  is  not  a  tithe  of 
the  country  seats  which  have  been  laid  out  within  the  last  thirty 
years  that  do  not  owe  their  beauty  more  to  the  climate  and  the 
architect  than  to  the  disposition  of  the  woody  sceneiy.  Very 
few  c^yuntry  gentlemen  have  a  just  feeling  for  what  painters  call 
general  efiect:  breadth  of  light  and  shade:  connection  and 
grouping  of  parts ;  the  importance  of  which  is  so  ably  illustrated 
by  Girardui,  Price,  and  other  authors.  Many,  with  every  de- 
sire to  excel,  consider  that  when  they  have  engaged  a  first-rate 
gardener,  he  will  do  every  thing  required  in  laymg  out  or  im- 
proving a  pUce.    But  the  sort  of  knowledge  required  for  the 
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disposition  of  scenery  is  very  di£ferent  from  that  requisite  for 
the  culture  and  management  of  a  garden;  and  a  gardaier  can 
no  more  be  expected  to  possess  it,  than  a  mason  or  a  carpenter 
the  science  and  taste  of  the  architect  A  very  good  test  of  the 
taste,  of  hnj  one  in  either  art,  is  a  facility  in  sketching  general 
scenery.  We  never  yet  knew  an  architect,  justly  entitled  to 
the  cluuracter  of  eminent,  who  could  only  draw  geometrical 
elevations ;  nor  a  landscape  gardener  deserving  of  the  name, 
who  could  only  convey  his  ideas  by  maps  and  ground  plans* 
We  have  indeed  known  men  in  both  profusions  exten^ely 
employed  who  could  not  sketch  sceneiy:  but  look  at  their 
works !  We  do  not  say  that  every  man  who  can  scketch  is 
qualified  to  become  an  architect,  or  a  landscape  gardener ;  <m 
the  contrary,  to  compose  a  design  in  either  art,  that  can  he 
carried  into  execution,  the  one  must  possess  a  knowledge  of  the 
strength  of  building  materials,  and  the  other  of  ground,  of 
plants,  and  other  garden  articles,  and  of  the  art  of  gardening; 
but  we  cannot  conceive  how  any  person  who  has  not  practised 
sketching  from  nature,  can  acquire  that  habit  of  foreteUing  the 
efiect  of  objects  in  perspective,  and  that  taste  for  grouping, 
connection,  and  unity  of  efiect,  without  Which  an  architect  or  a 
landscape  gardener  is  good  for  nothing.  We  are  borne  out  in 
this  opinion  by  the  best  authorities. 

734^  modem  art  of  laying  out  gromids  is,  indeed,  considered 
by  many  as  an  anomalous  business,  practised  by  a  set  of  em- 
pirics without  principles ;  but  the  truth  is,  as  Wheatly,  GH- 
rardin,  the  two  Masons,  Price,  Knight,  Dugald  Stewart,  and 
especially  Mr.  Alison  have  shown,  its  principles  as  an  art  of 
imagination  are  those  of  painting,  and  as  an  art  contributing  to 
the  convenience  and  comfort  of  man,  it  is  directed  by  those  of 
fitness  and  utility.  The  principles  of  architecture  are  precisely 
the  same ;  indeed  the  principles  of  composition  are  the  same 
in  all  the  arts  of  taste ;  and  whether  an  artist  compose  a  poem, 
a  piece  of  music,  a  building,  a  painted  or  a  real  landscape,  he 
is  alike  guided  by  unity  of  expression  as  to  the  whole  or  generdi 
efiect,  and  by  the  connection  and  co-operation  of  the  compo- 
nent parts. 

It  has  been  objected  to  landscape  gardeners  that  no  two  of 
them  agree  about  the  mode  of  laying  out  a  plan,  or  the  beauties 
of  a  verdant  scene :  but,  it  may  be  asked,  do  two  of  any  other 
art  accord  in  any  thing  but  on  certain  fixed  or  received  prin- 
ciples ?  Will  two  architects  agree  in  their  plans  for  rehiring  a 
house?  Or  two  physicians  in  prescribing  for  a  patient  ?  It  is 
enough  if  scientific  men  and  artists  agree  in  the  fimdamental 
principles  of  their  art.  If  two  architects  are  agreed  as  to  the 
strength  and  durability  of  materials;  the  quantity  of  accom- 
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modatioKi  required  for  particular  classes  of  society,  or  particular 
porpoees  of  occupation,  and  the  general  principles  of  com- 
positioDf  as  applied  to  the  materials  they  work  with ;  they  may 
differ  as  to  the  kind  of  beauty  of  the  edifice  which  they  design, 
but  each  will  produce  a  beautiful  edifice.     In  like  manner,  two 
landscape  gardeners,  equally  instructed  in  their  art,   might 
give  different  plans  for  laying  out  the  same  ground,  but  both 
plans' would,  nevertheless,  be  beautiful,  thougn  neither  of  them 
might  be  suited  to  the  ideas  of  a  third  person.     Principles 
that  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  application  will  always  display 
great  diversity  of  taste  in  the  productions  created  from  them. 
A  symmetricar  building,  in  whidi  all  the  parts  on  one  side 
have  corresponding  parts  on  the  other,  is  understood  by,  and 
gives  satis&ction  to  the  most  ordinary  observer :  there  is  ad 
obvious  reason  for  every  thing,  for  there  is  but  one  principle 
of  guidance,  symmetry :  but,  in  an  irregular  edifice,  the  har- 
mony of  the  parts  is  not  so  soon  perceived ;  there  seems  no 
particular  reason  why  they  should  not  have  been  fewer  or 
mor<s  numerous,  larger  or  smaller,  &rther  apart  or  nearer,  or 
differently  disposed  relatively  to  one  another.  To  perceive  the 
beauties  of  such  an  edifice,  the  mind  must  have  undergone  a 
certain  degree  of  instruction  in  the  principles  of  composition. 
Without  uiis  instruction,  or  with  it  to  a  limited  extent,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  great  must  be  the  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  beauty  of  objects  designed  upon  any  but  the  very 
lowest  principles  of  art.     Hence  the  great  variety  of  opinions 
as  to  the  beauties  produced  by  modern  landscape  gardening, 
the  principles  of  composition  of  which  admit  of  infinite  variety 
of  application  in  order  to  imitate  nature ;  compared  with  the 
general  approbation  of  the  antient  style  of  laying  out  grounds, 
the  principles  of  which  were  those  of  regularity  or  formality, 
in  order  to  produce  works  easily  recognised  as  artificial. 

That  a  gardener  should  at  once  excel  in  landscape  garden- 
ing and  in  gardening  as  an  art  of  culture,  we  consider  impos- 
sible :  it  is  su£Bcient  if  he  excel  in  one  department ;  for  the 
continued  personal  attention  required  for  each,  is  such  as  to 
preclude  aSl  hope  of  excelling  in  both.  No  gardener,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  limited  in  his  knowledge  to  one  department ; 
for  even  a  moderate  knowledge  of  landscape  gardening  will 
be  of  use  to  the  garden  cultivator ;  and  a  landscape  gardener 
without  a  knowledge  of  plant  culture  could  never  direct  the 
execution  of  his  plans.  This  knowledge  we  hope  our  Maga- 
zine will  eventually  increase ;  and,  at  all  events,  we  hope  to 
rouse  the  landed  proprietors  to  a  sense  of  the  beauties  of  this 
department  of  gardening. 

While  devoting  our  attention  to  the  advancement  of  garden- 
b4^ 
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ing  and  gardeners,  We  hope  not  to  forget  the  horticultural  com- 
forts of  me  poor.  We  shall  endeavour  to  promote  a  taste  far 
the  art  among  country  labourers,  and  to  draw  the  attention 
of  every  cottager  who  has  a  garden^  to  the  profit  and  enjoymeiit 
which  he  may  derive  from  its  improved  cultivation.  We  shall 
be  the  more  attentive  to  this  subject,  as  we  think  that  it,  no  less 
than  landscape-gardening,  has  been  rather  overlooked  by  our 
horticultural  societies. 

Agriculture  is  so  intimately  connected  with  garden  culture^ 
that  no  publication  on  the  one  art  can  wholly  separate  itself 
from  the  other.  In  this  Magazine  we  will  avoid  die  business 
of  farming,  and  all  discussions  on  political  agriculture,  titlies, 
prices,  markets,  See.  These  subjects  have  long  been  conducted 
in  a  manner  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results  in  the 
Farmer's  Magazine,  and  in  different  agricultural  newspapers. 
The  introduction  of  agriculture  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine 
will  be  limited,  in  general,  to  such  improvements  as  are  made 
on  a  proprietor's  demesne,  and  to  the  reviews  of  such  agi-icul- 
tural  publications  as  chiefly  concern  bailiffs  and  land-stewards, 
the  beneficial  direction  of  rural  expenditure,  and  the  general 
improvement  of  ttsrritoriol  property,  by  planting,  draining, 
road-making,  &c.  Improvements  in  domestic  economy  and 
rural  architecture,  will,  also,  come  in  for  a  subordinate  share 
of  attention,  especially  such  as  tend  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
operative  classes  of  society. 

Finally,  there  is  one  subject  which,  more  than  every  thing 
else,  will  tend  to  improve  gardening  and  agriculture, — the 
better  education  of  gardeners  and  agronomes.  A  man  may 
cultivate  a  common  kitchen-garden,  or  a  small  farm,  with  very 
little  knowledge  besides  that  which  he  may  aajuire  in  .being 
brought  up  to  these  occupations.  Mr.  Knight  had  a  man  who 
could  grow  pine-apples  "  without  knowing  a  letter  or  a  figure;" 
but  to  fit  gardeners  foi  the  extent  and  variety  of  their  duties 
in  first-rate  situations,  a  scholastic  education  superior  to  that, 
which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  even  the  best  of  them  receive 
at  present,  is  required.  As  gardening  has  advanced,  as  its 
productions  and  its  province  nave  extended,  the  situation  of 
head  gardener  has  become  more  and  more  important ;  he  has 
become  a  more  confidential  servant;  he  is  entrusted  with  more 
power,  and  is  more  frequently  consulted  by  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  family,  with  whom  his  communications  are 
more  frequent  than  they  used  to  be.  It  is  highly  necessaiy, 
therefore,  that  an  improvement  should  take  place  in  the  ele- 
mentary education  of  those  intended  for  head-gardeners ;  and 
as  most  gardeners  are  the  sons  of  gardeners,  we  shall  consider 
it  a  part  of  our  duty  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  parents. 
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the  necessity  and  advantage  of  an  education  for  their  children 
considerably  beyond  what  they  themselves  have  received. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  among  gardeners,  that  they  are 
not  sufficiently  paid,  and  that  a  man  who  knows  little  more  of 
gardening  than  a  common  labourer,  is  frequently  as  amply 
remunerated  as  a  man  who  has  served  a  r^ular  apprenticeship 
to  his  business.     This  is  perfectly  true  where  the  gardener  is 
nearly  or  equally  devoid  of  elementary  instruction  with  the 
labourer.     But  fJie  remark  does  not  apply  to  gardeners  who 
have  either  received  a  tolerable  scholastic  education,  or  have 
made  up  for  the  defect  of  it  afterwards  by  self-improvement; 
or  if  it  ^;^Iy  to  them,  the  blame  is  their  own.  We  know  from 
the  information  of  some  respectable  nurserymen,  as  well  as  of 
our  own  knowledge,  that  there  are  a  number  of  proprietors  in 
this  country  who  cannot  get  gardeners  so  well  qualified  as  they 
wish,  and  who  would  gladly  increase  the  emolument  for  a  supe- 
rior class  of  men.     We  also  know  that  there  are  some  noble- 
men who  do  not  allow  their  head  gardener  more  than   the 
wages  of  a  servant  in  livery :  but  this  evil  we  trust  to  see  re- 
formed ;  for  if  good  gardeners  be  not  sufficiently  paid,  they 
will  soon  cease  to  be  produced.     If  a  class  of  superiorly  edu- 
cated gardeners  were  to  come  forward,  they  would  create  a 
demand  for  themselves,  on  the  principle  that  demand  is  in- 
fluenced both  by  the  supply  and  the  quali^  of  the  article.   Be- 
sides, as  to  education,  parents  will  recollect  that  the  better  their 
children  are  educated,  the  fitter  will  they  be  to  change  their 
profession,  if  they  should  not  succeed  in  it,  or  to  suffer  the 
disappointment  with  patience,  and  make  the  most  of  it,  if  they 
cannot  do  better.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  agronomes. 
We  substitute  the  word  agronome  for  the  hateful  appellation 
b^ifi^  till  some  of  our  readers  ^all  furnish  us  with  a  better. 

Having  now  stated  at  length  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
Gardener^s  Magazine,  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers 
such  communications  as  our  friends  have  favoured  us  with, 
hoping  to  render  succeeding  numbers  more  and  more  interest- 
ing as  the  circulation  of  the  work  extends,  and  its  correspond- 
ents increase  in  number.  We  invite  all  those  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  gardening  to  assist  us  by  their  advice,  and  by  the  com- 
munication of  information  on  every  subject  connected  with  the 
work :  we  especially  invite  practical  gardeners  to  come  forward 
and  support  a  work  calculated  to  promote  their  own  honour 
and  advantage.  Let  them  not  make  as  excuses  the  being  un- 
accustomed to  write,  want  of  style,  &c.  but  let  them  fix  on  a 
subject,  begin  it  at  once,  and  write  straight  on  to  the  end,  re- 
pirdless  ofevery  tiling  but  the  correctness  of  their  statements. 
This  done  once  or  twice,  a  good  style  will  come  of  itself. 
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PART  1. 
ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  On  thepresetit  State  of  Gardemttg  in  Ireland j  with 
Hints  for  its  JiUure  Impraoefnent,  By  Mr.  James  Fraseb, 
Gardener,  autlior  of  a  Letter  to  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

nnHOSE  who  are  pmctically  acquainted  with  the  improve- 
ments  which  have  been  made  in  Horticulture  for  these 
twenty  years  past  in  Britain,  and  have  not  visited  Ireland,  will 
scarcely  credit  the  asseition,  that  during  this  time  the  art  in  the 
latter  country  has  rather  retrograded  than  advanced ;  that  evea 
around  Dublin,  the  far-famed  environs  of  Dublin,  little,  cooi- 
parativ  ly  speaking,  has  been  done.  It  is  a  &ct  which  can- 
not be  denied,  that  the  numerous  wealthy  absentees  have 
tended  to  injure  gardening  upon  an  extensive  scale,  as  also  to 
retard  the  modern  improvements.  But  there  are  still  numeroits 
resident  wealthy  gentlemen,  tbnd  of  every  el^ant  enjoyment, 
who  possess,  generally  speaking,  demesnes  of  greater  extent 
than  is  Q$ually  to  be  met  with  in  England,  whicn,  in  point  of 
variety  of  sui*face,  of  hill  and  dale,  of  wood  and  water,  are  fin- 
more  susceptible  of  every  rural  improvement  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  we  still  plod  on  in  the  old  beaten  track ;  wedded  to  t£e 
old  custon^s,  the  gardener  looks  upon  every  new  method  in- 
troduced ^  an  innovation  on  his  rights ;  and  the  employer 
cares  little  for  those  elegancies  which  render  a  country  life  de- 
lightfiil,  but  jGbels  content  if  the  wants  of  the  family  are  sup- 
plied. There  is  one  obvious  cause,  however,  that  has  contri- 
buted in  no  small  degree  to  produce  the  evil  of  which  we 
complain,  namely,  the  employment  of  men  as  gardeners  not 
regularly  bred  to  the  business,  at  a  low  rate  of  wages : — men 
of  a  very  limited  education,  who  are  treated  as  mere  indoor 
servants,  placed  on  an  equality  with  them,  and  hold  their 
places  on  the  same  uncertain  tenure.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  do  contend,  that  it  is  morally  impossible  for  im- 
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provements  on  an  extensive  scale,  or  where  success  depends 
upon  any  degree  of  accuracy  in  their  application,  to  be  car- 
ried into  e£^t ;  and  it  b  more  than  reasonable  to  expect  that 
gardeners  not  feeling  an  interest  in  their  situation,  will  enter 
warmly  into  any  thing  tending  to  the  permanent  benefit  of  the 
place ;  they  will  take  advantage  of  such  crops  as  may  be  pro- 
duced, without  any  regard  to  the  ultimate  consequences. 

TVhile  on  this  subject,  it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  gentry 
of  Ireland  have  evinced  an  extraordinary  d^ree  of  luke-warm- 
ness,  in  not  coming  forward  to  establish  a  horticultural  society, 
after  the  noble  practical  examples  set  before  them  in  the  sister 
kingdoms.  The  society  bearing  the  name  of  the  horticultural 
society  of  Ireland,  under  the  management  of  nurserymen  and 
practical  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  is  too 
local  in  its  influence  to  advance  the  art  in  a  national  point  of 
view. 

These  strictures,  as  regard  the  relative  situations  of  garden- 
ers, and  the  taste  of  their  employers,  we  are  happy  to  say,  are 
only  applicable  in  a  very  general  sense.  There  are  many 
honorable  exceptions.  In  the  course  of  our  observations,  we 
shall  feel  great  pleasure  in  showing  that,  where  the  prcmrietors 
have  given  proper  encouragement,  their  wardens  vie,  m  point 
of  extent,  design,  and  management,  and  their  gardeners  in 
point  of  respectability  and  intelligence  in  their  profession,  with 
anyin  the  empire. 

There  are  three  botanic  gardens  in  thb  country ;  two  in 
Dublin',  the  other  In  Cork.  The  last  mentioned  is  small  in 
extent,  and  the  collection  of  plants  few,  comparatively  speak- 
ing. Of  the  two  in  Dublin,  one  belonj^'  to  the  Dublin 
Society,  the  other  to  Trinity  College.  Tne  former  is  the 
largest  in  the  mpire,  and  in  point  of  picturesque  beauty  is 
wholly  unequalled.  The  botanic  gardens  in  Dublin  possess 
this  advantage  over  those  in  Britain,  namely,  a  classical  ar- 
rangement Gt  trees  and  shrubs.  It  has  often  occurred  to  us, 
as  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  the  great  attention  paid  in 
the  British  botanic  gardens  to  the  collecting  and  arranging  of 
herbaceous  plants,  while  the  greater  part  of  trees  and  shrubs 
have  been,  till  of  late,  neglect^.  The  Dublin  Society's  gar- 
den is  open  to  the  public  A  course  of  lectures  is  delivered 
annually,  which  is  also  free,  and  even  the  young  men  em- 
ployed in  the  garden  are  obliged  to  attend.  This  garden  was 
not  laid  out  and  managed  by  the  late  Dr.  Wade,  the  professor 
of  Botany,  as  was  generally  supposed,  but  by  the  present  ca- 
lented  superintendant,  Mr.  W.  Underwood.  Mr.  Mackay,  the 
curator  of  the  College  garden,  is  so  well  known  as  an  indefati- 
gable botanist,  that  any  observation  here  regarding  him  would 
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be  quite  superfluous.  All  these  botanic  gardens  are  ably  de- 
scribed in  the  Edinburgh  and  Gardening  Encyclopedias. 

The  only  public  grounds  about  Dublin  are  contained  in 
the  Phoenix  Park,  in  which  are  also  the  country  residences 
of  the  I-x)rd  Lieutenant,  Chief  and  Under  Secretaries,  &c. 
This  Park  is  very  extensive,  and  the  grounds  are  more  ele- 
vated and  contain  a  greater  variety  of  surface  th  vi  any  <rf  the 
Royal  Parks  in  the  vicinity  of  London.     Thr:re  appears  U> 
have  lieen  no  general  design  in  the  disposition  of  the  trees,  if 
we  except  the  alternate  groups  of  English  elio,  on  each  side 
of  the  public  road,  and  the  trees  around  the  residences  we 
have  just  mentioned.     A  great  many  hawthorns  have  been 
irregularly  scattered  throughout  the  grounds,  and  during  the 
administration  of  Earl  Talbot  several  very  formal  groups  and 
chimps  Were  mjiJe  without  the  least   regard  to  me  general 
ornament  of  the  place.     Tt  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  pro- 
fessional landscape  gardener  was  not  employed  in  the  orna-' 
menting  of  this  Park,  for  if  it  was  judiciously  p!anV-d,  due 
advantage  being  taken  of  the  numerous  objects  within  itself 
and  of  the  endless  variety  of  delightful  scenery  which  sur- 
round it,  assuredly  there  would  be  nothing  like  it  in  tlie  empire. 

The  enclosure  around  the  Lord  Li«*utenant's  house  is  of 
itself  a  very  charming  little  demesne,  and  contains  several 
fine  ornamental  trees.  We  observed  some  large  well  formed 
trees  of  the  Ulmus  parvifolia,  generally  confounded  with 
the  common  English  elm,  which,  from  the  different  mode 
of  growth,  form  a  fine  contrast  with  the  nemoralis.  There 
are  several  very  fine  oaks  to  the  westward  of  the  house, 
where  the  woody  character  has  been  properly  preserved.  The 
gardens  ^re  extensive  in  every  department,  and  are  admira- 
bly kept  by  the  present  superintendant,  Mr.  Kobson.  There 
is  nothing  very  interesting  or  grand  about  them ;  on  the  con- 
ti'ary,  all  is  plain,  neat,  and  economical.  The  finiit  trees 
on  the  walls  are  well  managed.  We  observed  a  beautiful 
variety  of  pyracantha  against  the  walls  of  one  of  the  little  en- 
closures near '  the  gardener's  house,  with  deep  scarlet  haws. 
Mr.  Kobson  has  been  in  the  habit  of  propagating  in  autumn, 
by  cuttings,  large  quantities  of  the  different  free  gi'owing  sorts 
of  pelargoniums,  hemmemerises,  and  heliotropes,  &c.  which 
he  keeps  over  the  winter  in  frames,  and  in  spring  plants  out 
distinctly  in  separate  beds  throughout  the  flower  garden,  whexe 
they  blow  during  the  summer  and  autumn  in  great  luxuriance. 
Having  had  a  number  of  plants  this  year  of  the  Coboea  scan- 
dens,  he  planted  several  of  them  against  walls,  palings,  &c.  and 
dieir  growth  was  really  amazing.  They  all  fruited,  and  many 
of  them  are  likely  to  rii^n  seed.     We  mention  tliis  circum- 
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stance  simply  to  show  that  this  plant  might  be  used  with  great 
success  in  covering  bowers  and  other  rustic  buildings  during 
the  summer  and  autumn,  even  should  it  not  resist  the  winter 
months. 

Xhe  gardens  and  demesnes  of  the  Chief  and  Under  Secre- 
taries are  also  well  worth  notice.  The  gardens  are  extensive, 
and  have  been  long  celebrated  for  their  excellent  productions. 
The  demesnes  are  neat  and  well  wooded.  Mr.  Forsyth,  gar- 
dener to  the  Chief  Sedretarv,  is  well  known  as  an  ex(>eUent 
general  horticulturist ;  and  Mr.  Wilkie,  gardener  to  Mr.  Gre- 
gory, is  a  highly  respectable  man  in  Bis  profession,  and  a 
zealous  amateur  in  every  thing  tending  to  its  improvement. 

In  observing  generally  on  the  present  state  of  gardening 
here,  we  have  to  remark  that  the  same  indifference  to  every 
improvement  in  horticultural  buildings  prevails,  as  in  the 
royal  gardens  around  London.  Every  new  method  runs  its 
round,  before  it  passes  the  centinel  at  the  gate,  and  in  ninetv- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it  is  refused  admittance.  The 
dressed  grounds  are  upon  an  extensive  scale,  very  formal,  and 
as  yet  no  variety  of  ornamental  trees  or  shruDS  have  been 
introduced. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  could 
boast  of  some  as  splendid  gardens  as  any  around  London. 
But,  alas !  how  are  things  changed.  Look  at  Rathfamham 
Castle,  not  a  solitary  instance,  but  one  out  of  many,  where  a 
magnificent  green  house,  on  the  same  plan  as  those  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  and  Kew,  has  been  turned  into  a  cow-shed,  and 
the  fine  old  Dutch  garden  is  now  a  total  ruin.  In  this  coun- 
try, whenever  a  gentleman's  afialrs  render  it  necessary  to  re- 
duce his  expenditure,  or  his  health  or  business  calls  him 
abroad,  the  first  step  of  his  agent,  who  is  generallv  an  at- 
torney, or  some  person  equally  regardless  of  every  thing  but 
making  money,  is  to  recommend  the  gardener's  discharge, 
and  that  the  garden  be  either  let  or  left  to  the  care  of  some 
old  follower ;  that  is,  one  who  has  worked  for  many  yearls 
about  the  place.  This  is  no  imaginary  view;  in  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twen^  such  advice  is  given,  and  as  often  followed. 
But  mark  the  consequences: — the  labourer  undertakes  the 
business,  and  for  which  he  is  paid  the  sum  of  ten  pence  per 
day.  If,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  proprietor  returns 
home,  or  finds  it  convenient  to  keep  his  place  in  its  former 
style,  where  are  his  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  &c.,  the  labor  of 
a  hundred  years?  —  gone  I  for  what?  the  mighty  saving  of 
a  few  pounds.  The  painter  and  gilder  may  repair  any  mla- 
pidations  that  time  may  have  made  in  the  house;  should 
even  the  fiibrick  itself  have  tumbled  down,  it  can  be  rebuilt. 
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but  in  the  ordinary  life  of  man  what  could  reproduce  the 
others  ?  Every  one  conversant  in  the  localities  of  Ireland 
knows  well  the  truth  of  what  we  have  here  stated* 

In  order  to  obviate  such  irreparaUe  consequences,  -we 
would  warmly  recommend  to  such  gendemen  as  from  neces- 
sity or  choice  wish  to  cortail  their  expenditures  in  this  depart- 
ment, to  lay  down  as  much  of  the  garden  and  pleasure- 
grouwis^  m  are  possible  in  grass,  and  to  retain  the  gardener, 
with  as  much  assistance  as  may  be  necessary,  to  keep  the 
trees  and  other  ornamental  plants  in  due  order.  The  expence 
in  this  case  is  ultimately  a  mere  trifle  compared  to  the  line  of 
proceeding  we  have  just  condemned. 

Merville,  the  deUghtful  villa  of  Lord  Downes,  is  situated 
about  two  miles  soutn  of  Dublin,  and  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  best  kept  places  in  the  empire.  The  garden  is  not  of 
great  extent,  but  it  contains  an  excellent  collection  of  fruit 
trees,  which  are  kept  in  perfect  order.  The  forcing  houses 
are  very  complete :  there  is  nothing  particular  in  their  form- 
ation ;  like  the  greater  part  of  the  hotp-houses  in  this  country, 
they  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  delineated  by  Nicol  in  his 
earlier  editions  of  the  "  Scotch  Forcing  Gardener."  A  range 
oF  pits  for  the  ^owth  of  pine  apples,  on  the  plan  of  those  so 
common  about  Xondon  and  Liverpool,  have  been  lately  built, 
cmd  answer  well.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  improve- 
ments effected  throughout  En^and  in  the  growth  of  this  in- 
comparable fruit,  by  which  so  much  time  and  expence  are 
saved,  will,  ere  long,  render  every  gardener  familiar  with  its 
culture.  In  the  flower-carden  there  are  two  remarkably  neat 
houses,  with  coppef*  sashes  and  metallic  raflers ;  one  is  used 
as  a  green  hous^  the  other  as  a  stove  for  plants,  and  they 
both  contain  an  excellent  collection.  The  parterre  in  front 
of  these  houses  is  remarkably  pretty,  and  here,  in  the  proper 
season,  may  be  seen  the  best  collection  of  springe-flowers  in 
the  kingdom.  The  figures  in  the  parterre  are,  in  our  opi- 
nion, rather  formal.  We  hope  ere  long  to  see  the  stiflF  geo- 
metrical figures  which  have  so  long  helcf  a  place  in  the  flower 
garden  entirdy  exploded,  and  fancy,  aided  by  correct  taste, 
have  its  flight  in  this  department  of  gardening.  The  kalei- 
doscc^  edibits  many  ^ures  which  will  gi^eatly  assbt  the 
imagination  in  matters  ofthis  kind.  Detached  from  the  gar- 
den, there  is  a  small  American  ground,  where  are  the  best 
private  collection  of  bog  plants  we  know  of  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dublin.     They  are  judiciously  planted  and  in  great  health. 

Dttft/jn,  2Sth  October,  1825. 

(7b  be  contifiued.) 
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Art.  II.     Upon  the  Method  of  setting  the  Fruit  of  the  Grnna* 
dilla.    By  an  Amateur. 

The  ffranadilla,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  South  American 
Spaniari^  Purchas,  is  a  well  known  West  Indian  fruit,  pro 
duced  by  various  kinds  of  passiflora,  especially  by  P.  quadran- 
gularis,  maliformis,  and  laurifolia,  and  also  by  a  species  now 
conunon  in  our  stoves,  called  Passiflora  edulis.  It  varies  in 
size  and  external  appearance  according  to  the  particular  spe- 
cies by  which  it  is  borne,  but  is  in  all  cases  a  sort  of  gourd- 
like apple,  filled  with  seeds  enveloped  in  a  copious  pulp,  of  a 
most  agreeable,  subacid  flavour.  The  ffreat  merit  of  this  latter 
substance,  as  a  luxury  for  the  dessert,  has  induced  many  indi- 
viduals to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  the  plants  in  their  stoves ; 
and  not  without  success.  The  fruit  of  the  P.  edulis  is  pro- 
duced in  abundance,  without  any  particular  treatment  of  the 
blossoms,  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  either  of  the  three  other 
lunds.  These,  however,  do  not  bear  produce  in  sufficient  abun- 
dance to  make  their  cultivation  worth  attention,  except  under 
a  fiarticular  management  of  their  flowers,  which,  as  it  is,  I 
believe,  very  little  known,  I  wiU  endeavour  to  explain,  as 
it  is  practised  in  the  stove  of  a  gentleman  in  this  neighbour- 
It  is  well  known  that  the  beauty  of  the  flower  of  the  common 
passion-flowerdependsupcHi  the  variously-coloured  little  threads 
which  are  symmetrically  an'anged  around  its  centre,  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  appearance  of  rays ;  these  rayi  proceed  from  a  fleshy 
cup,  inside  of  which  are  also  some  other  processes  which 
project  from  the  side  of  the  cup  towards  the  centre,  and 
from  a  cavity  capable  of  holding  a  considerable  quantity  of 
moisture.  Irom  the  base  of  this  cavity  rises  up  an  erect  solid 
'stalk,  upon  the  top  of  which,  above  the  stamens,  is  placed  a 
little  green  ball,  surmounted  by  three  styles,  which  ball  after- 
wards becomes  the  fruit.  Now,  in  a  hot  climate,  when  the 
breezes  are  constantly  playing  among  the  foliage,  and  when 
die  necessary  moisture  for  the  subsistence  of  the  plant  is  sup- 
plied by  the  dews  and  a  humid  atmosphere  only,  no  inconve- 
nience arises  from  the  complicated  arrangement  by  which 
nature  has  distinguished  the  flower  of  the  granadilla  genus 
from  that  of  all  others.  But  in  a  stove,  in  an  artificial  state, 
where  ventilation  is  necessarily  very  imperfect,  and  where  the 
flowers  are  subject  to  be  dashed  with  the  spray  or  the  direct 
eflusion  of  the  water-engine,  a  different  event  takes  place. 
The  fleshy  filamentous  rays,  which,  in  the  tropics  become 
withered  up,  and  quickly  perish,  are  kept,  by  the  circumstances 
just  alluded  to,  in  an  unnaturally  damp  state,  and,  becoming. 
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rotten,  collapse,  and  either  fill  the  cavity  described  to  exist  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stalk  of  the  finiit,  with  a  preternatural  col- 
lection of  putrid  water,  which  quickly  causes  the  stalk  to  decay 
at  its  base,  and,  consequently,  the  young  finiit  to  fidl  off  long 
before  it  even  approacnes  maturity,  or  wliicb,  when  the  re- 
mains of  the  flower  become  pendulous,  keeps  the  young  fruit 
and  its  support  so  damp  as  to  produce  the  same  effects.  Bat 
if,  with  a  pair  of  very  sharp  scissors,  the  whole  of  the  fleshy  rays 
are  remooved  after  the  flower  is  fecundated,  all  this  inconveni- 
ence is  avoided,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  fruit  will  swell  and 
arrive  at  maturity,  especially  if  a  little  pollen  be  applied  to  tlie 
stigmas,  with  a  feather  or  a  bit  of  any  sofl  substance. 

This  is  a  very  simple  contrivance,  and  it  would  seem  obvious 
enough;  but  the  cause  of  the  failure  in  obtaining  fruit  being 
generally  unknown,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  mode  of  re- 
moving the  impediments  to  its  maturation  should  have  been 
also  overlooked. 

The  figure,  at  the  end  of  this  communication,  will  serve  to 
explain  the  peculiar  structure  which  I  have  attempted  to  point 
out. 

Those  who  may  desire  to  find  a  detailed  account  of  the  various 
kinds  of  granadillas,  will  do  well  to  consult  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Transactions,  vol.  iii.  p.  99.,  where  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  them,  by  Joseph  Sabine,  E^q.,  the  Secretary. 


Art.  III.  Itemarks  on  the  Effect  of  the  Lombardu  Poplar  in 
Park  Sceneru.  By  Mr.  John  Thompson,  Landsurveyor 
and  Pictorial  Draughtsman. 

The  Lombardy  poplar  is  a  tree,  which,  as  applied  to  the 
science  of  arboriculture,  is  capable  of  producing  not  only  the 
most  noble  and  striking,  but  the  greatest  variety  of  effect ;  and 
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perhaps,  there  is  no  tree  which  has  the  misfortune  to  be  in 
general  so  injudiciously  planted.  I  have,  therefore,  sent  you 
a  few  remarks  founded  upon  the  study  of  landscape  composi- 
tion, in  which  I  do  not  intend  to  say  any  thing  of  the  bad  or 
good  qualities  of  the  poplar,  but  merely  to  consider  it  as  a  tall 
conical  mass  of  foliage,  which  becomes  of  great  import,  when 
contrasted  with  the  more  useful  and  valuable  round  headed 
trees. 

First  then,  it  is  a  known  pictorial  rule,  that  all  horizontal 
lines  should  be  balanced  and  supported  by  perpendicular  ones ; 
—  thus,  the  effect  of  a  bridge  or  via-duct  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  assistance  of  poplars. 

In  the  accompanying  sketch,  (Jig.  1.)  not  only  the  lines  of  the 


bridge  are  balanced  and  supported  by  the  upright  poplars,  but 
lengmened  and  pleasing  reflections  are  produced,  which  break- 
ing the  horizontal  gleams  on  the  water,  continue  a  mass  of 
lines  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  than  which  effect, 
nothing  can  be  more  simply  grand  and  classical.  This  is  ad 
mirably  illustrated  at  Blenheim,  where  the  poplar  is  an  ac 
companiment  of  all  the  bridges,  but  more  particularly  at  that 
via-duct,  where  the  water  first  enters  the  park ;  this  seen  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  bridge,  forms  a  landscape  of 
much  beauty  and  purity.  But  the  planting  of  the  island  is  as 
much  at  variance  with  good  taste :  it  is  covered  with  tall  pop- 
lars, forming  a  mass  which  seems  too  big  for  its  base ;  and 
which  mass,  from  its  stiff  and  upriglit  form,  contrasts  but 
badly  with  the  varied  outline  of  the  surrounding  wood  and 
water.  How  much  more  agreeable  it  would  have  been  to 
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have  looked  down  from  die  bridge  on  a  well-selected  group  of 
round-headed  trees. 

The  poplar,  therefore,  would  be  advantageously  planted 
wherever  there  is  a  continuance  of  horizontal  lines ;  but  they 
should  be  so  arranged  a&  to  form  a  part  of  those  lines,  to 
se«m  to  grow  out  of  them,  rather  than  to  break  or  contrast 
with  them  in  too  abrupt  a  manner.  In  the  case  of  a  stable  or 
other  agricultural  building,  where  the  principal  mass  extends  in 
length  rather  than  in  height  {fg.  2.),  it  would  be  wrong  to  plant 


them  exactly  before  it  (a),  but  they  should  be  at  the  side$  or 
behind.  Tne  poplar  is  very  generally  planted  before  the  cot- 
tages and  residences  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  roads  a  few 
miles  from  the  metropolis ;  and,  as  forming  a  part  of  those  re- 
sidences, nothing  can  be  worse :  you  may  see  six  or  eight  pop- 
lars taller  than  Uie  house,  obstructing  its  view,  and  overpower- 
ing and  diminishing  it  by  their  magnitude  and  stiffness,  when 
a  few  low  trees  mixed  with  laburnums,  lilacs,  &c.,  would  be 
so  much  more  to  the  purpose, — not  but  the  poplars  are  well 
calculated  to  produce  good  effect  as  a  whole,  when  the  road  is 
seen  in  perspective ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  general 
efiect  and  public  ornament  have  been  studied  by  individuals* 
The  poplar  should  also  appear  in  all  plantations  and  l^elts  that 
are  made  with  a  view  to  picturesque  effect  (J^.  3.),  but  more 
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particularly  they  should  be  introduced  in  a  sparing  but  judi- 
cious mahner  in  all  pleasure-grounds ;  and  they  are  quite  in- 
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dispensable  in  the  formation  of  such  groups  as  are  intended  to 
convey  an  impression  of  that  grand  and  classical  simplicity, 
which  is,  or  should  be,  the  first  object  in  all  ornamental  plant- 
ing.    Another  sketch,  {Jig.  4.  a,  b.)  will  be  the  shortest  way 


of  showing  the  assistance  which  the  poplars  give  to  a  group  of 
trees.  Here,  though  the  mass  {a)  might  be  seen  to  ndvuntage  in 
some  situations,  when  grouping  with  other  objects,  it  is,  when 
contemplated  merely  by  itself,  quite  uninteresting  from  its  dull 
and  monotonous  appearance ;  but  add  the  poplars,  as  in  (b)  and 
you  immediately  Create  an  interest,  and  give  a  certain  charac- 
ter to  the  group  which  it  did  not  before  possess.  The  causes 
are  these :  the  poplars  being  taller  than  the  other  trees,  and 
terminating  in  a  point,  serve  to  carry  off  the  group  into  the 
sky,  or  whatever  may  be  behind  it ;  and  their  pointed  heads 
form  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  round  heads,  and  break  the  too 
uniform  line  exhibited  in  the  round-headed  group  {a).  Then 
their  branches  rising  stiffly  upwards,  contrast  with  and  render 
more  gracefiil  the  pendent  ones ;  and  their  stems  being  taller, 
form  an  agreeable  variety  in  the  lower  part  of  the  group. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  trees  which  would  add  consider- 
able interest  to  the  group  under  consideration,  particularly 
those  of  the  fir  tribe,  and  such  as  are  of  a  light  and  pendent 
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nature ;  but  my  object  has  been  to  consider  tlie  lombardy  pop- 
lar  under  the  least  advantageous  circumstances,  and  to  show  its 
value  and  importance  in  breaking  the  monotony  of  most  planta- 
tions Its  combination  with  other  trees,  and  remarks  on  them 
individually,  may  become  the  subject  of  some  future  paper. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Yours,  &C. 
No.  I.  milingtcn  Street,  John  Thompson. 

Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand. 


A  iiT.  I V.  Obsefvati07is  on  an  Hypothesis  cmcertiing  the  Effects 
of  Green  Vegetable  Manm-e.  By  Anthony  Todd  Thom- 
son, M.  D.  F.  L-  S,,  &c.  Author  of  Lectures  on  Botany. 

Dear  Sir, 

In  perusing  the  fii*st  volume  of  the  Ti*ansactions  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  London,  I  was  particularly  struck  with 
an  hypothesis  advanced  by  a  gentleman,  to  whose  labours  in 
Phytology  the  jyorld  is  veiy  largely  indebted,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Knight,  in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  that  society,  "  on  the 
advantage  of  employing  vegetable  matter,  as  manure^  in  a  fresh 
state."  The  hypothesis  referred  to,  assumes  as  a  principle, 
that  plants  thrive  better  on  a  soil  manured  with  green-v^et- 
able  matter,  because  ^^  many  vegetable  substances  are  best 
calculated  to  re-assume  the  organic,  living  state,  when  they  are 
least  changed  and  decompose  by  putrefaction.'* 

The  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Knight  has  raised  this  h}rpothe- 
sis  are  two,  well-contrived  experiments.  In  the  first,  the  seed9 
of  the  Plum  vegetated,  with  uncommon  rigidity,  in  pots  nearly 
filled  with  tlie  fresh  leaves  and  roots  of  grasses:  in  the  second^ 
which  was  a  more  extended  an^  an  admirable  comparative 
experiment,  turnips  sowed  on  different  portions  of  the  same 
field,  differently  manured,  grew  more  vigorously  in  proportion 
as  the  manure  approached  to  the  state  of  fresh-v^etable 
matter.  Thus,  the  crop  was  very  forward  and  luxuriant  on  a 
portion  of  the  field  on  which  green  Fern  had  been  employed 
as  manure ;  less  so  on  another  portion  on  which  fold  and  sta- 
ble manure  had  been  used ;  and  least  forward  on  a  third  por- 
tion, the  manure  of  which  was  completely  decayed  dung. 
The  inferences  drawn  from  these  experiments,  are  endea- 
voured to  be  fuither  supported  by  Mr.  Knight,  by  an  ima- 
ginary analogy  between  the  assimilating  functions  of  plants 
and  those  of  carnivorous  animals,  "  who,"  he  observes,  "  re- 
s:eive  more  nutriment  from  the  flesh  of  other  animals,  when 
ihey  obtain  it  most  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  it  exists  as 
port  of  a  living  Ixxly/' 
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Without  referring  to  the  analc^,  which  could  be  easily 
proved  to  be  incorrect,  and  a  weak  and  inefficient  prop  to 
the  argument^  I  think  I  shall  have  little  difficulty  in  convinc- 
ing you  and  the  public,  tliat  the  comparative  experiment,  al- 
though it  was  apparently  conclusive,  yet,  was  incomplete'and 
unsatisfactory ;  inasmuch  as  no  use  appears  to  have  been  made 
of  the  thermometer,  for  ascertaining  the  comparative  degree 
of  heat  of  the  soil,  in  the  portions  of  the  field  when  manured 
in  the  manner  already  described,  both  when  the  turnip  seed 
was  sown,  and  at  different  periods  of  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
To  this  neglect,  I  conceive  mav  be  attributed  the  fallacy  of 
the  conclasionsf  which  have  oeen  deduced  from  so  well 
planned  an  experiment. 

I  am  aware  that,  in  opposing  the  opinions  of  so  truly  phi-» 
los^hical  an  ^nquiret  into  vegetable  physiology  as  Mr.  Kni^t 
is,  I  expose  myself  to  the  hazard  of  tieing  stigmatized  with 
presumption ;  but,  I  am  also  convinced,  Uiat  as  truth  alone 
is  the  object  of  that  gentleman's  researches,  he  will  receive 
with  candour  any  objections  to  hb  opinions  which  are  fairly 
advanced.  I  have,  dierefore,  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that 
before  we  can  admit  the  correctness  of  the  opinion,  which 
assumes  that  the  superiority  of  the  crop,  on  the  portion  of 
the  field  manured  with  the  green  fern,  was  owing  to  the  more 
easy  re-organization  of  the  recent  vegetable  matter  employed 
as  manure^  by  the  living  powers  of  ine  growing  plants,  the 
author  of  it  b  bound  to  demonstrate  how  any  vegetable  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  soil,  in  a  state  not  reduced  to  its 
ultimate  components,  can  be  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  of 
the  radicles  of  plants ;  and,  also^  how  any  vegetable  substance, 
without  being  so  reduced,  can  be  rendered  sufficiently  soluble 
in  the  soil  to  enter  the  mouths  of  these  minute  vessels  ?  I 
am  willing  to  admit  that  the  secretions  of  some  plants  are 
altered  by  situation,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow :  as  for  example,  in  the  change  from  potash  to  soda, 
which  occui's  in  plants  brought  from  inland  situations  and 
cultivated  near  the  sea.  But,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  tliese 
changes  are  found  to  occur  in  the  saline  secretions  only,  which 
are  remarkably  soluble*  Linnieus,  indeed,  maintained,  that 
the  secretions  of  plants  very  different  from  one  another  in 
genera  and  species,  growing  on  the  same  soil,  exist  ready 
prepared  in  the  ^rdi,  and  are  merely  selected  by  the  plants : 
but  this  opinion  has  been  long  since  regarded  as  untenable. 
The  living  powers  of  both  animals  and  plants  seem  to  be  per- 
fectly adapted  for  recombining  substances  the  most  opposite 
and  incongruous,  and  assimilating  them  to  their  own  proper 
nature.     What  can  be  stronger  proofs  of  this  fact,  than  that 
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the  Cobra  de  Capelho  secretes  the  poison  which  is  found 
under  its  fang,  from  aliment  which  is  not  essentially  different 
from  that  employed  by  the  most  innocuous  of  the  serpent 
tribe ;  and  that  fruit,  which  is  sweet,  palatable,  and  nutritious^ 
is  the  product  of  the  same  soil  as  the  most  bitter,  nauseous, 
and  poisonous  plants  ?  or  that,  in  the  same  animal  and  f^ant^ 
secretions  are  found  possessed  of  properties  almost  diametric 
cally  opposite  ?     It  is  a  fact,  well  known  to  physiologists,  that 
chyle,  the  substance  produced  by  the  chan^  which  the  fibod 
undermes,  before  it  mingles  with  the  blood,  has  no  analogy 
with  the  character  of  the  food  from  which  it  is  formed,  but 
derives  its  peculiar  properties  from  the  action  of  the  glands  of 
the  mesentery  by  which  it  is  prepared.     Whether  this  be  the 
case  with  the  sap  of  plants,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
chyle  of  v^etables,  we  shall  never,  perhaps,  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain, owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  it  unmixed  with 
some  of  the  ready  formed  secretions,  previously' deposited  in 
or  near  the  root  of  the  plant ;  but,  from  the  known  characters  of 
sap,  as  it  has  been  procured,  we  know  that  it  varies  much 
less  in  different  plants  than  we  might  a  priori  expect,  on  view* 
ing  the  great  diversity  of  their  siecretions.     That  it  is  not, 
therefore,  reqyisite  for  the  vigorous  growth  of  plants  to  ma^ 
nure'  the  soil  with  fresh-vegetable  matter,  in  order  to  enable 
the  plants  to  obtain  their  food  in  a  state  the  least  changed,  and 
decomposed  by  putrefaction,  is  obvious ;  but  it  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  admitted,  that  fresh-vesetable  matter  employed 
as  manure  is  admirably  adapted  to  advance  vegetation ;  and 
the  following  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  explanation  of 
this  fact,  and  the  cause  of  the  great  superiority  of  the  crop^ 
on  the  portion  of  the  field  manured  with  the  green  Fern  al- 
luded to  in  Mr,  Knight's  experiment. 

One  of  the  most  striking,  and  the  most  universaUy  known, 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  process  of  fermentation,  is  the  extri- 
cation of  heat;  and  this  principle,  also,  is  the  most  powerful 
and  healthful  stimulus  of  the  v^etable  excitability,  when  it  is 
not  applied  in  excess.  Now,  the  disposition  of  green  or  re- 
cent vegetable  matter  to  run  into  rapid  fermentation  is  well 
known;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  matter  of  this  de- 
scription, placed  under  the  soil  so  as  to  retain  a  considerable 
degree  of  moisture,  is  in  a  situation  the  most  favourable  for 
commencing  and  carrying  on  the  process  of  fermentation ; 
thence,  the  more  recent  the  vegetable  substance,  the  sooner 
will  the  extrication  of  heat  commence,  and  the  longer  will 
it  be  given  out  The  surrounding  soil,  also,  not  beinj^  of 
a  comoustible  nature,  and  not  a  very  good  conductor  of  ca- 
loric, the  heat  will  spread  in  a  more  equable  degree;  while, 
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the  rapidity  of  the  fermentation  will  be  so  moderated,  as  to 
prevent  the  pabulum  of  the  process,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  from  being  too  soon  exhausted.  Owinff  to  this  state  of 
the  green  Fern,  therefore,  the  germination  ofthe  turnip  seed 
sown  over  it  was  begun,  and  the  vegetative  process  carried  on 
in  the  plants,  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  effect  which 
would  follow  were  the  seed  sown  in  a  hot-bed;  except  that  the 
heat  was  of  a  more  moderate  degree,  and,  conseauently,  better 
suited  to  maintain  the  functions  of  the  v^table  economy  in 
the  growing  plant  iu  a  healthy  state.  The  fold  and  stable 
manure,  on  account  of  the  ready  formed  salts  it  contained, 
would,  perhaps,  promote  the  germination  of  the  seed  and  the 
growth  of  the  plants  more  vigorously  for  a  short  time;  but  as 
the  process  of  fermentation  would  be  sooner  completed  in  it 
than  in  the  green  Fern,  the  supply  of  heat  to  the  soil  would  be 
socHier  exhausted,  and  consequently,  that  necessary  stimulus 
being  withdrawn  from  the  growing  tunups  on  the  portion  of 
the  field  manured  with  it,  the  plants  over  the  green  Fern 
would  now  gain  the  ascendancy,  as  thev  were  still  supplied 
with  heat;  the  process  of  decomposition  being  yet  in  activity 
in  the  Fern.  Again,  as  the  fermentation  was  altogether  over 
in  the  completely  decayed  dung,  no  heat,  or  scarcely  any, 
would  be  extricated  from  it,  and,  therefore,  the  sole  benefit 
whidi  could  arise  to  the  germinating  seeds  and  growing 
plants  firom  this  manure,  must  have  proceeded  merely  from 
the  stimulus  of  its  saline  components,  and  fix>m  the  carbo- 
naceous matter  in  a  soluble  state,  which  it  is  adapted  to 
a£ford.  It  may  be  argued,  that,  as  it  is  probable,  the 
soluble  carbonaceous  matter  affi)rded  by  completely  decayed 
dung  is  the  chief  part  ofthe  foOd  of  plants,  the  turnips  raised 
over  this  manure  should  contain  more*  solid  contents  than 
those  over  the  other  manures,  although  their  growth  was  less 
vigorous  and  luxuriant  That,  however,  more  food  is  supplied 
by  completely  decayed  manure,  and  yet  less  taken  into  the 
system  of  the  plant,  may  be  eaually  true ;  for  the  heat  afforded 
by  the  more  recent  manures  Deing  absent,  the  action  of  the 
v^etable  vessels  in  the  growing  turnips  would  be  more 
languid,  and  absorption  and  assimilation  consequently  less 
perfect;  the  presence  of  the  stimulus  of  heat  being  as  essen- 
tial as  the  simple  supply  of  nutriment,  for  the  perfection  of 
the  plant.  That  it  is  heat  only  which  can  be  regarded  as  the 
agent  producing  the  superiority  of  the  crop  of  turnips,  on 
the  portion  of  the  field  manured  with  green  Fern,  as  detailed 
in  Mr.  Knighl^s  experiment,  may  easily  be  proved  by  the 
thermometer,  in  a  repetition  of  the  experiments.  Why, 
Aerefore,  Mr.  Knight  may  say,  has  the  objector  to  my  ex- 

c  4 
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plaBadon  not  maintained  the  truth  of  his  objections  by  ex- 
periments with  that  instrument.  I  repW  that,  in  the  first 
place,  my  residence  in  town  and  my  professional  avocationsy 
oppose  themselves  to  any  experimental  attempt  of  the  kind  ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  any  experiments  on  my  port 
are  unnecessanr,  as  I  admit  the  accuracy -of  Mr.  Knight's  ex- 
periments, and  differ  from  him  only  in  the  conclusions  which 
he  has  deduced  from  them.  Our  premises  are  the  same,  but 
our  conclusions  are  at  variance,  and,  it  must  remain  with  others 
to  decide  which  are  the  most  accurate,  and  as  the  discovery 
of  truth  is  the  object  of  both,  the  determination  will  be 
equally  acceptable,  whatever  may  be  the  decision. 

In  the  supposition  that  my  opinions  of  the  effects  of  these 
manures  are  ^correct,  it  would  appear,  that  the  most  usefiil 
manure  may  be  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  completeh/  de^ 
€ayed  stable  ox  f did  litter^  and  green  ox  Jiresh  vegetable  matter  j 
or  perhaps  no  manure  would  be  more  efficient  than  green 
vegetable  matter  spread  under  the  soil,  and  a  top  dressing  of 
mU  and  soot.  The  completely  decayed  manure  would  pro- 
duce its  efiect  by  affording  soluble  carbonaceous  matter  and 
salts  as  food  and  stimuli  to  the  growing  plants,  whilst  the  heat 
extrcated  by  the  fermentation  of  the  green-vegetable  manure^ 
would  supply  a  sufficiency  of  that  principle  which,  in  con- 
junction with  air  and  mobture,  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
rousing  into  activity  the  vital  energies  latent  in  the  seed,  and 
maintaining  in  the  future  plant  the  proper  exercise  of  those 
frmctions,  which  enable  it'  to  select  and  absorb  its  nutriment 
from  the  soil,  to  carry  it  throu|?h  its  system  of  vessels  and 
glands ;  to  concoct  and  secrete,  from  it,  its  proper  juices ;  and 
finally  to  assimilate  it  into  its  own  peculiar  living  substance. 

I  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfuUy, 
Anthony  Todd  Thomson. 
91.  Sloane  Street, 

SOth  November,  1825. 


Aet.  V.     On  the  Life  of  a  Jobbing  Gardener.     By  Mr. 
Archibald  M^Naughton^  of  Hackney. 

Sir,  Hackney,  29th  Nov.  1825. 

I  AM  very  glad  to  see  your  proposal  for  a  Gardener's  Ma^ 

i^azine,  for  I  haye  long  thought  that  the  gardeners  should 

have  an  orgto  to  represent  them  and  instruct  them,  as  well  as 

the  farmers  and  mechanics.     I  have  been  upwards  of  fi% 
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years  in  the  line,  and  wa&  one  of  the  first  who  set  agoing  the 
London  Gai'deners'  Lodge,  described  in  your  Encjclopfledia, 
though  I  have  lon^  since  left  it,  fix>m  not  being  satisfied  with 
its  management.  I  left  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1 777,  and,  after 
working  some  time  in  Mr.  Christopher  GraVs  nursery  at  Ful- 
ham,  I  got  a  very  good  place  with  a  Mr.  IvoUs,  a  great  stock* 
broker,  whose  affiurs  went  wrong  after  I  had  be^  six  years 
with  him,  and  I  was  obliged  to  quit.  After  going  down  to 
Scotland  to  see  my  friends,  I  came  up  wain  and  got  a  place 
from  Mr.  Hare^  then  a  seedsman  in  St  «mmes's  Stree^  to  go 
tcr  Mrs.  Wilson  at  Putney,  where  I  remained  till  her  dfuighter 
married,  when  her  husband  having  an  aversion  to  Scotch  ser- 
vants, I  was  obliged  to  leave.  Soon  after  this,  a  fellow-work- 
man  and  myself  attempted  to  set  up  a  small  nursery  at  Epsom, 
part  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Young  of  that  place; 
but,  after  struggling  hard  for  little  more  than  two  years,  we 
were  obliged  to  give  up,  after  losing  all  we  had  saved,  and 
about  SOL,  which  my  partner  had  borrowed  firom  his  aunt  at 
Kinross,  and  which  preyed  so  upon  his  mind,  that  I  verily 
believe  it  was  th^  cpuse  of  his  death,  which  happened  about  a 
year  afterwards  at  Windsor ;  where  he  got  into  a  small  place 
to  look  after  a  garden,  and  some  fields  in  which  vegetables 
were  grown  for  sale. 

Not  liking  to  go  into  servitude  again,  I  began  jobbing  on 
my  own  account,  and  a  poor  business  I  have  found  it  ever 
since.  Wh^i  I  first  began,  the  highest  wages  I  could  set 
were  Ss.  a  day,  and  obliged  to  fina  my  own  tools.  I  had  a 
good  deal  of  employment  at  first,  partly  firom  the  circumstance 
of  being  a  Scotchman,  being  called  by  the  people  who  employ 
jobbers,  a  professed  gardener.  My  wife  also  took  up  a  green- 
grocer's shop  about  mis  time,  and  we  did  very  well  till  we  lost 
our  only  daughter,  which  obliged  us  to  take  in  a  maid-servant, 
who  let  in  some  fellows  into  me  house  one  Sunday  afternoon 
when  we  were  at  chfq)el,  and  took  away  all  my  savings,  most 
of  my  wife's  clothes,  and  concealed  the  bedding  in  an  out- 
house, to  be  taken  away  no  doubt  at  night.  The  maid  was  never 
seen  again,  and  we  never  could  hear  any  thing  of  the  thieves. 
We  now  left  Camberwell  altogether,  and  both  my  wife  and  I 
took  a  situation  in  a  small  family  near  Hammersmith,  where* 
my  wife  was  cook,  and  I  had  a  man  under  me  for  the  ^rden 
and  for  looking  after  a  horse  and  chaise.  This  place  did  not 
suit,  and  I  advertised  for  another,  and  ^t  one  in  a  large  board- 
ing-school, which  was  worse,  as  my  wife  was  expected  to  look 
after  the  milk  of  two  cows,  and  I  was  obliged  to  assist  in  brew- 
ing. Afi^r  doing  nothing  for  some  time,  I  began  the  jobbing 
again  at  Paddington,  and  my  wife  took  in  washing;  but  she 
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falling  ai,  we  removed  to  Hackney,  on  account  of  the  air, 
where  I  have  been  ever  since,  being  just  able  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood, by  laying  out  the  gardens  for  the  new  buildings  going 
on  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  have  often  been  advised  to  take 
up  a  public-house ;  but  besides  that  my  wife  is  against  it  as 
considering  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  her  family,  I  consider 
that  it  would  be  degrading  the  profession  to  which  I  belong  if 
I  were  to  become  a  publican. 

Having  now.  Sir,  given  you  a  short  history  of  my  life,  yon 
will  see  what  a  very  poor  business  a  gardener's  is,  and  especially 
a  jobbing  gardener's.  When  I  first  began  it,  I  was  preferred 
as  being  considered  a  regular  gardener ;  but  now  a  labourer 
who  has,  perhiaps,  worked  a  year  or  two  with  some  market- 
gardener  is  just  as  much  employed,  and  as  well  paid  as  myself; 
it  is  true,  I  have  hurt  myself  much  by  going  itito  the  jobbing 
line;  but  what  led  to  that  was  my  vain  amoition  of  being  a 
nurseryman,  without  having  the  means.  I  need  not  say  any 
thing  of  the  prospects  of  an  old  man  near  70 ;  my  wife  is 
deao,  and  if  the  disease  which  shall  carry  me  off  be  a  Ungering 
one,  I  have  no  other  prospect  than  the  workhouse.  If  yon 
think  my  letter  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Magazine,  I  hope  it 
will  be  a  warning  to  gardeners  when  they  are  in  good  situa- 
tions to  keep  in  them,  and  not  let  discontent  or  ambition  prey 
on  their  minds  so  as  to  make  them  leave  their  places  for  little 
faults ;  and,  especially,  not  to  let  them  give  up  the  condition 
of  servitude  for  the  very  uncertain  one  of  being  in  business  for 
one*s  self.  And,  especially,  let  them  never  give  up  any  place 
whatever  for  the  condition  of  a  jobbing  gardener,  for  that  is 
greater  slavery  than  being  a  common  labourer. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Archd.  M*Naughtoi4 


Art.  VI.  On  Cultivating  a  Collection  of  Grasses  in  Pleasure^ 
grounds  or  Flower-gardens.  By  Mr.  George  Sinclair, 
F.L.S.,  H.  S.,  8cc.  Nurseryman,  Author  of  Hortus  Gra- 
mineus  Woburnensis. 

Dear  Sir, 
A  COLLECTION  of  the  different  species  of  grasses  arranged  in 
a  distinct  compartment  of  die  pleasure-ground  or  flower-gar- 
den will  be  found  to  constitute  one  of  its  most  interesting  fea- 
tures. It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Sir  James  Edward 
Smith  in  hb  English  Flora,  that  the  grasses  afford  more  sus^ 
tenance  to  man  and  to  the  larger  animals  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  together ;  their  herbage  so  perpetually 
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springing)  and  so  tenacious  of  life,  accommodated  in  one  in- 
stance or  other  to  almost  every  climate,  soil,  and  situation, 
affords  to  nature  her  most  welcome  clothing,  and  to  the  culti- 
vator of  the  soil  his  chief  riches^  Nothing  poisonous  or  imu- 
rious  is  found  among  them.  Their  fEuinaceous  seed  supplies 
man  with  the  staff  of  life;  in  wheat,  barley,  rice,  oats,  maize, 
Holcus  spicatus,  Holcus  cemuus,  and  in  Poa  abysinhica.  The 
Cjmosurus  cristatus,  which  supplies  a  mostvaluableherbage  for 
pasture,  has  culms  too  fibrous  and  wiry  to  be  eaten  by  catde ; 
yet  these  sustain  the  seed  of  the  plant  until  winter,  and  when 
the  snow  covers  and  conceals  every  other  kind  of  food,  these 
supply  the  smaller  and  even  several  of  the  laiger  birds  with 
the  means  of  existence* 

The  grasses  constitute  one  of  the  most  perfect  natural 
orders  of  plants,  and  although  humble,  and  until  latelv,  over- 
looked by  the  general  observer,  consist  of  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand perfectly  distinct  species,  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  their  specific  botanical  characters,  by  the  difference  which 
exists  in  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  the  nutritive 
matter  afforded  by  each,  by  the  different  periods  at  which 
their  produce  attains  to  perfection,  and  by  the  peculiar  soils 
and  situations  to  which  the  different  species  ar^  adapted* 
The  observation  of  these  habits  and  properties,  as  they  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  progress  of  growtn  of  the  plants,  will 
be  found  to  afford  more  amusing  variety,  and  perhaps  useful 
and  instructive  occupation  of  time,  than  can  be  obtained  from 
the  cultivation  of  any  other  distinct  family  of  plants  whatever* 

The  flowers  of  the  grasses  are  perfect,  and  are  remarkable 
for  the  simplicity  ana  elegance  which  pervades  their  whole 
structure ;  tney  will  be  found  to  want  only  examination  to 
excite  our  admiration  that  so  slender  and  simple  a  structure 
should  be  productive  of  such  important  ends,  and  capable  of 
receiving  upwards  of  a  thousand  clear  specific  shades  of 
variation  without  in  the  least  affecting  its  primary  essential 
family  character. 

As  an  example  of  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  natural  orders 
of  plants,  the  grasses  afford  the  best  illustration  to  the  yoimg 
botanist. 

In  the  botanical  investigation  of  the  different  species,  a 
high  interest  is  kept  up  firom  a  consideration  of  the  various 
properties  and  separate  habits  peculiar  to  each  individual 
species,  yet  all  tending  to  one  great  and  important  end — the 
support  of  animal  life ;  from  the  moth  which  lives  on  the  Way 
bennet  {Hordeum  murinum)  to  man  himself^  who,  from 
many  species,  draws  support  directiy,  and,  in  remote  con- 
sequences, firom  the  whole  tribe.   Park  in  hb  travels,  (Vol.  i. 
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pp.6S— ^75.)9  informs  us  that  the  Holcos  spicatusaiid  Holcu^ 
cernuus  were  cultivated  largely  in  Africa  by  the  natives,  for  the 
like  purposes  as  wheat  and  barley  are  in  Europe.     The  Poa 
abyssinica  has  a  very  small  seed,  and  yet,  as  Bruce  inibmps 
us,  it  is  cultivated  extensively  in  Abyssinia  for  the  manu&c- 
ture  of  bread,  (teff.)     The  annual  species  of  grass  have  laroer 
and  heavier  seeds  than  those  which  are  perennial^  and  the 
creeping  rooted  species  have  lighter,  and  in  general,  less  fer- 
tile seeds  than  the  fibrous  rooted.     The  creeping  roots  of 
the  common  couch  grass  (Triticwn  repens)  contain  a  Targe 
quantity  of  nutritive  matter;  in  its  composition  or  properties 
Itpproaching^  nearer  to  that  of  com,  than  the  nutritive  matter 
afforded  by  the  herbage  of  any  of  the  other  grasses*    On  the 
continent^  particularly  at  Naples^  these  roots  are  regularly 
sent  to  market,  and  are  there  highly  esteemed  for  the  foo<I 
of  horses.     The  writer  of  this  had  some  of  these  roots  for  ex- 
amination sent  from  Naples,  they  proved  to  contain  more 
nutritive  matter  than  the  roots  of  Ekiglish  growth.    Dcm 
eat  the  leaves  of  this  species  of  ^rass  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Holcus  avenaceus,  to  excite  vomiting. 

The  farinaceous  seeds  of  the  annual  grasses  supply  man  with 
the  sta£Pof  life,  and  the  herbage  of  th6  perennial  species  aflbrd 
to  the  more  valuable  domestic  animals,  that  constant  supply 
of  essential  food  without  which  they  could  not  exist  in  any 
considerable  number,  or  for  any  length  of  time,  much  less  be 
brought  to  furnish  us  with  the  most  important  articles  of 
clothmg,  and  soitie  of  the  most  important  parts  of  food ; 
meat,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese ;  wool,  and  leather,  with  all  the 
concomitant  advantages,  such  as  labour,  manure,  &c.  which 
result  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  firom  the  use  of  catde, 
would  be  lost  without  the  cultivation  of  the  perennial  grasses. 

The  nutritive  powers  of  the  different  species  of  pasture  or 
hay  grasses  are  found  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  saccharine,  mucilaginous,  albuminous,  bitter  extractive, 
and  saline  matters  which  each  affords. 

Not  two  species  of  grasses  are  found  to  agree  in  the  pro- 
portions of  these  vegetable  principles  contained  in  each ;  as 
instances,  the  Elymus  arenarius  affords  the  largest  proportion 
of  sugar,  the  Poa  compressa,  var.  ercda,  consists  almost  of 
pure  mucilage,  and  the  Festuca  pennata,  or  Holcus  avenaceus, 
&c.,  a  greater  proportion  of  bitter,  extractive,  and  saline 
matters. 

There  are  but  few  species  which  attain  their  height  of  pro- 
duce at  the  same  period  of  the  season,  consequently,  scarcely  a 
month  occurs  which  is  not  the  season  of  some  particular  species 
attaining  its  perfection  of  growth :  and  here,  it  may  be  ob- 
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served,  that  a  grass-garden,  where  a  number  of  different 
species  of  grasses  are  arranged  side  by  side,  illustrates  this 
important  point  in  the  economy  of  the  grasses  in  a  clear  and 
interesting  manner.  It  is  from  this  property  of  the  natural 
grasses,  connected  with  a  combination  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  different  species,  which  are  always  found  in  the  most 
rich  or  fattening  pastures,  that  the  great  superiority  of  these 
over  artificial  pastures,  or  of  such  as  are  formed  of  one  or  two 
species  only,  chi^y  arises ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  former, 
ivhether  formed  by  nature  in  the  course  of  many  years,  or  by 
art  in  one,  (by  sowing  the  seeds  of  all  the  essential  species,  or 
by  stocking  the  soil  at  once  with  a  sufficiency  of  these  plants, 
precluding .  thereby  the  introduction  of  spurious  grasses  or 
weeds,)  are  productive  of  a  perpetual  verdure  and  supply  of 
fresh  herbage  unknown  in  artificial  pastures,  consisting  of^^one 
or  two  f^pecies  of  plants  only. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A^T.  VII.  Of  the  best  Mode  of  Wasfnng  Water  Qesses  and 
other  Salads  so  as  to  fi-ee  them  from  the  Latva:  of  Insects^ 
and  Worms.  By  Mr.  James  Simson,  Gardener,  MusseU 
burgh,  near  Ixlinburgh. 

Sir, 

I  RECEIVED  your  letter  with  a  prospectus  of  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  which  work  I  think  will  be  very  useful  to  us  here, 
who  know  little  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  gardens  about  Lon- 
don. I  am  sorry  you  did  not  mention  some  subject  that  you 
wanted  me  to  write  about,  as  I  do  not  know  what  to  fix  on ; 
however,  as  you  say  you  must  have  all  your  papers  for  the  first 
number  by  the  endf  of  this  month,  the  only  thing  I  can  think 
of  is  to  send  you  some  remarks  on  the  water  cresses,  and  other 
winter  salads,  such  &s  brooklime,  scurvy  grass,  American 
cress,  &c 

I  understand  there  has  been  something  written  on  the  cuK 
ture  of  the  water  cress  in  the  transactions  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society.  I  have  not  seen  these  transactions, 
though  my  master  got  me  to  cultivate  the  ci*ess  in  consequence 
of  somebody's  telling  him  how  it  was  described  in  them.  We 
grow  them  in  a  smaU  pond  behind  the  melon  ground  in  the 
slip,  and  only  round  the  margin  of  the  pond ;  but  what  I  have 
principally  to  communicate  aoesf  not  concern  the  growing  but 
the  gathering.  After  these  cresses  had  been  serveil  up  to 
breakfast  for  several  weeks,  it  happened  one  morning  that  a 
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young  lady  who  was  on  a  visit  ffom  Edinburgh)  observed 
something  dear  and  fflutinous,  like  small  snails,  fixed  on  the 
backs  of  the  leaves  ofthe  ci*esses;  some  said  they  were  youn;^ 
water  snails ;  others  that  they  wei*e  young  horse  leaches,  and 
some  took  them  for  the  eggs  of  worms.     However  that  may 
be^  the  whole  family  were  disgusted  with  them,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  no  more  should  be  brought  to  table  than  what 
were  gathei'ed  in  a  running  stream.     Some  days  afterwards^  I 
collected  some  from  the  tail-dam  of  Lasswade  mill ;  but  on 
'nspecting  them  it  was  found  that  there  was  also  a  white  gelati- 
nous substance  that  would  not  come  off  with  common  washing, 
attached  to  the  back  of  some  of  the  leaves.     There  was  now  a 
good  deal  of  alarm,  especially  as  a  young  woman  who  worked  in 
the  garden,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  serving  the  kitchen 
and  gathering  the  cr<)sses,  was  ti*oubled  with  a  swelling  in  her 
stomach,  accompanied  with  occasional  loathing  of  food.     This 
alarm  perhaps  would  not  have  taken  place,  had  not  a  poor 
woman  m  the  village  about  a  year  ago,  after  being  ill  for  a 
long  time  with  a  stomach  complaint,  at  last  one  momii^ 
vomited  up  a  small  bag  of  caterpillars,  which  are  supposed  to 
have  hatched  in  her  stomach  from  egg^  attached  to  some 
vegetable  that  she  had  eaten.   It  now  became  a  serious  matter 
to  know  how  to  wash  water  cresses,  and  my  master  talked  of 
asking  Df^ctor    ■  who  belongs  to  the  London  Horticul- 

tural Society,  to  write  to  the  Secretary  to  know  how  they 
washed  them  there.  However  this  was  not  done,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  me  to  ask  some  of  the  women  who  gather  cresses 
and  brook-lime  from  the  burns  about  Edinburgh,  and  call  them 
through*  the  town,  how  they  du].  I  found  they  were  not  very 
particular  in  washing  them,  and  had  never  heard  o^  or  seen 
any  thing  like  snails  or  vermin  on  the  backs  ofthe  leaves.  From 
this  I  concluded  that  there  was  no  danger  in  eating  these  things, 
whatever  they  might  be.  The  idea,  however,  was  very  unplea- 
sant, and  any  that  were  sent  up  to  table  afterwards  were  carer 
fully  brushed  with  a  cellery  brush  by  the  butler.  But  this  was 
too  much  trouble  to  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time.  The 
cook  thought  of  washing  them  with  ashes,  which  she  said  she 
knew  would  kill  mites  in  cheese.  I  thought  oflime  water,  which 
I  knew  would  kill  snails  and  worms,  but  on  these  plans  being 
mentioned  by  my  master  to  Mr.  Bi*own  of  Dalkeith,  he  suggest- 
ed the,  idea  of  havmg  a  tub  of  salt  water  from  the  sea,  and  steep- 
ing them  a  few  minutes  in  that  We  immediately  adopted  hb 
advic^  and  succeeded  pei*fecdy  in  detaching  every  thing  of 
the  animal  kind  from  the  leaves.  My  mistress  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  thing  that  she  has  since  had  every  kind  of 
salad  washeil  in  this  way,  especially  such  as  grow  close  on 
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tbe  ground,  ami  are  apt  to  have  worms  and  slugs  g^hered 
^nrith  them.  We  have  even  had  small  red  worms  come  out  of 
csibbages  and  lettuce,  besides  green  fly,  and  caterpillars.  After 
tlie  vegetables  remain  three  or  four  minutes  in  the  salt  water 
cistern,  whatever  has  been  in  them  comes  out,  and  is  seen 
mrrithing  and  dying  in  the  water,  just  as  worms  come  out 
of  the  ground  and  die  on  the  surface  after  a  watering  with  lime 
^pirater.  The  vegetables  are  then  taken  out  and  washed  ,with 
fine  fresh  water  in  the  usual  way* 

I  think  this  is  a  thing  that  wUl  be  considered  woith  knowing 
l>y  the  readers  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  as  salt  is  now  so 
cheap,  it  will  cost  very  little,  as  the  same  water  will  last  for 
nveeksy  the  worms,  &c.  being  strained  out  of  it 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

James  Simson. 
Mitssciburgh,  Nov.20lIh  1825. 


Art.  VIII.  Oh  the  Ctdtivation  of  Hothouse  btdbotts-rooted 
Plants.  By  Mr.  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.  Author  of  the 
Botanical  Cultivator,  Cistineae,  and  other  works. 

Of  all  tlie  genera  of  hothouse  bulbs,  that  are  cultivated  in 
our  gardens,  none  can  vie  witli  the  beautiful  genus  Amaryllis, 
of  which  there  are  now  numerous  species,  and  also  a  great 
number  of  hybrid  or  mule  productions  in  our  collections, 
some  or  other  of  which  are  producing  their  splendid  flowers 
all  the  year  through.  The  mule  plants  are  in  general  more 
hardy,  and  flower  more  readily  than  the  original  species,  which 
makes  them  very  desirable.  In  the  nui'sery  of  Mr.  Colvill, 
a  great  quantity  of  hybrid  productions  have  been  raised  from 
seeds,  and  several  hundreds  of  them  were  in  flower  all  through 
last  winter  and  ^ring,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  follow^ 
ing  method :  —  they  had  been  grown  in  frames  and  pits  all 
the  summer ;  and  in  autumn,  wnen  it  became  time  to  remove 
them  to  the  hothouse,  they  were  taken  out  of  the  pots,  and 
the  mould  was  all  shook  clean  from  theii*  roots ;  they  were 
then  laid  on  shelves  in  the  house,  and  as  the  leaves  ancf  roots 
b^an  to  decay,  they  were  cleared  away,  that  they  might  not 
injure  the  bulbs.  As  soon  as  the  bulbs  became  dry  and  hard, 
some  of  them  b^;an  to  show  flower,  and  others  continued  to 
do  so  all  tlie  winter  and  spring,  seldom  being  less  than  a 
hundred,  sometimes  two  or  three  hundred  in  flower  together, 
when  scarcely  a^  other  plant  was  in  bloom*  As  soon  as  they 
show  for  bloom  they  should  be  potted,  and  the  sooner  tlie 
better,  as  they  draw  up  weak,  and  do  not  flower  so  well,  if 
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allowed  to  remain  too  lonff  after  showing  bloom;  as  soon  as 
notted  they  must  be  placed  in  the  hothouse,  giving  them  but 
little  water  at  first,  but  as  the  pots  get  filled  with  roots  thej 
will  require  a  greater,  supply.     The  sorts  that  succeed  best  in 
turning  out  are  A.  regitke^  Johmoni^  crocata^  acuminata^  rutila^ 
Jidgida^  psittacina^  and  tditala:  and  all  the  hybrids  that  have 
been  produced  from  them*    A.  aulicoj  cah/ptraia,  solandra>- 
fiora^  and  reticulata^  do  not  like  turning  out  so  well,  as  it  is 
their  natilre  to  continue  growing  all  the  year  through,  and 
the  hybrid  productions  from  those  partake  of  the  nature  of 
their  parents.     They  only  reanire  to  be  kept  dry  a  consider- 
able time  in  their  pots  to  maxe  them  flower,  except  any  get 
sickly,  or  the  mould  gets  sodden  in  their  pots ;  they  should 
then  be  laid  by  to  dry  for  a  considerable  time,  or  they  will  be 
apt  to  rot.   By  laying  the  bulbs  to  dry  in  this  way,  a  &r 
greater  number  may   be  grown  than  could  by  any  other 
means,  as  by  their  being  laid  to  dry  on  shelves,  other  plants 
can  be  grown  in  the  space  that  they  would  occupy  if  kept  in 
pots.     A.  reticulata  and  striatifolia  succeed  best  in  light  turfy 
loam,  mixed  with  sand;  all  the  other  sorts  we  find  grow 
more  freely  in  about  one  half  light  turfy  loam,  rather  mo*^ 
than  a  thir^  of  white  sand,  and  the  rest  turfy  peat ;  tlie  use 
of  the  turfy  soil  is  to  keep  it  from  binding  or  getting  hard  in 
the  pots,  which  it  will  do  if  sified  fine ;  the  fibres  in  the  turfy 
soil  also  keep  it  open,  that  the  roots  may  pass  readily  through 
it;  the  pots  m.ust  also  be  well  drainecf  with  potsherds,  that 
the  moisture  may  pass  off  readifyj  as  nothing  injures  bulbs 
so  much  as  to  be  sodden  in  the  pots ;  the  roots  are  also  very 
fond  of  running  amongst  the  small  potsherds.     It  is  a  very 
bad  plan  that  is  generally  adopted  of  placing     piece  of  flat 
tile  or  potsherd  over  the  hole  at  ihe  bottom  of  the  pot,  for 
by  that  means,  by  continual  watering,  the  hole  gets  as  firmly 
Closed  as  if  corked  up,  and  the  water  remains  in  the  pot,  sod- 
dening  and  sourinff  the  mould,  and  very  often  occasions  the 
plant  lo  rot.     The  oetter  way  is  to  lay  a  hollow  piece  of  pot- 
sherd about  halfway  over  the  hole,  then  to  lay  another  piece 
or  two  itgainsi  it,  and  to  fill  up  all  round  with  a  handful  or 
two  of  pots!  crds  broken  small,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pot. 

Seeds  of  this  genus,  as  well  as  most  other  bulbs,  should 
be  sown  ua  soon  as  ripe,  and  when  the  young  plants  are  a 
few  inches  high,  they  must  be  potted  off,  either  singly  or  se- 
veral in  one  pot ;  if  a  hotbed  frame  be  ready  to  receive  them, 
all  the  better,  as  they  will  grow  much  faster  in  frames  than  in 
the  house ;  as  soon  as  their  pots  are  filled  with  roots,  shift 
them  into  larger  ones,  giving  them  three  or  four  shifts  in  the 
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course  of  the  summer;  they  will  then  grow  rapidly,  and  many 
will  flower  at  twelve  months  old,  particularly  any  mules  from 
A.  retiadaia  or  striatifolia. 

As  the  different  species  of  Crinum  and  Pancratium  con- 
tinue growing  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  they  will  succeed 
better  to  be  Icept  in  pots  continually,  only  shifting  them  oc- 
casionally into  larger  ones,  as  the  others  become  filled  with 
roots,  for  the  more  room  the  roots  have  to  run,  the  finer  the 
flowers  will  be;  and  Crimmi  mnabik^  if  grown  in  a  large  pot 
or  tub,  will  produce  its  magnificent  and  fragrant  flo  wers  four 
times  every  year.  They  wul  all  require  occasionally  to  have 
the  mould  all  shook  from  the  roots,  and  the  suckers  taken  off, 
or  otherwise  they  will  become  unmanageable.  As  they  are  of 
stix>nger  and  more  vigorous  growth  than  Amar}'llis,  they  will 
require  rather  a  stronger  soil;  some  good  rich  loam,  mixed 
wim  nearly  a  third  of  sand,  and  a  littfe  peat  to  keep  it  open, 
is  the  best  soil  for  the  different  species,  also  beiufr  careful  to 
have  the  pots  well  drained  with  potsherds ;  and  if  any  bulb 
•  should  chance  to  be  getting  roUen,  or  have  lost  its  roots,  it 
must  be  dried  in  the  way  recommended  for  Amaryllis.  Any 
young  plants  that  are  wanted  to  grow  &st,  should  also  be 
placed  in  a  hotbed  frame  or  pit  in  summer,  and  as  soon  as 
one  pot  is  filled  with  roots,  it  should  be, shifted  into  a  larger 
one;  by  that  means  they  will  soon  become  flowering  plants. 
HiBKANTHUS  mtdtiflmits  is  a  tender  stove  bulb,  which  re- 
quires a  great  heat,  and  particular  care  to  grow  and  flower  it 
well ;  the  same  soil  as  recommended  for  AmarvUis  is  suitable 
to  it,  and  bulbs  that  are  fresh  imported  should  be  potted  and 
placed  in  a  hotbed  frame,  but  tfiey  will  require  very  little 
water  until  they  have  made  fresh  roots ;  they  will  then  need 
a  frequent  supply,  but  they  will  always  require  a  warm  situ- 
ation  in  the  hothouse,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  water 
them  over  the  leaves,  as  it  very  fi-equently  gets  into  their 
hearts  and  rots  them ;  one  reason,  we  believe,  of  their  gene- 
rally surviving  so  short  a  time  in  most  collections,  which  is 
the  more  to  be  r!^retted,  as  they  are  splendid  flowering  plants. 


Art.  IX.  Historical  Notice  of  the  PfrsefU  de  Malines  Pear. 
By  John  Braddick,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  of  Boughton  Mount, 
Kent 

Dear  Sir, 

It  was  not  till  this  day  that  your  Prospectus  of  the  Gar- 
dener's Magazine  i^eached  me.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  such 
a  work  is  undertaken  by  you,  in  whose  hands  I  am  sure  that 
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it  will  be  ably  conducted.     For  the  infonnation  of  our  bcHrti- 
cultural  brethren,  to  be  inserted  in  your  new  Magazine,  I 
herewith  send  you  an  account  of  a  new  pear,  with  four  speci- 
mens of  the  fruit,  which  I  beff  that  you  will  taste  and  report 
npo^  as  your  judgement  shall  direct    The  history  c^  this 
pear  is  as  follows :  —  The  late  Count  Ccdoma,  of  Malines, 
amused  himself  in  raising  new  varieties  of  the  pear,  by  im- 
impregnating  the  blossom,  &c. ;   the  idea  of  so  doing  first 
struck  him  near  fifty  years  agOi  as  he  informed  me,  on  his 
reading  the  works  of  the  English  author,  Bradley*    During 
five  years  that  I  annually  visited  the  continent,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  buds  of  new  firuits,  I  used  every  year  to 
receive  buds  from  the  count's  garden ;  several  of  those  had 
firuited,  and  were  named  by  him ;  many  others,  although  con- 
sidered as  children  of  promise,  had  not  firuited,  and  were,  in 
consequence,  without  names ;  amongst  the  latter  was  a  cutting^ 
containing  buds  of  the  pear  now  sent  to  you ;  one  of  these 
buds  I  inserted  into  the  bearing  branch  of  a  pear  tree  growing 
against  a  N.  W.  wall  in  my  ^rden,  at  my  late  residence  in  • 
Surrey,  which  bud  produced  firuit  in  two  years  after  its  in- 
sertion.    This  firuit  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  and  was  pronounced  by  those  gentlemen  tc 
be  good.     I  wrote  to  Mr.  Louis  Stofiels,  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  the  city  of  Malines,  de- 
scribing the  pear,  and  requesting  him  to  trace  out  the  name 
of  it :  in  reply  to  my  letter,  Mr.  Stofiells  stated  that  the 
Ck>unt  Coloma's  garden  was  sold,  and  his  collection  of  fi-uit 
trees  dispersed,  so  that  no  further  information  could  be  gained 
of  the  pear  in  that  quarter.   To  this  he  added,  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  Count's  friends  that  the  pear  in  question  should 
be  called  Present  de  Malines,  by  which  name  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  transactions,  and  under  this  name  I 
gave  buds  of  it  to  Mr.  Young,  nurseryman  of  Epsom,  and  some 
others.     Upon  removing  my  collection  of  firuit  trees  last  year 
from  Thames  Ditton,  in  Surrey,  to  this  place,  I  brought  with 
me  a  young  standard  tree  of  the  Present  de  Malines,  and 
plant^  it,  together  with  the.Seckle,  Urbaniste,  Poire  d' Ananas, 
Passe  Colmar,  Napoleon,  Marie  Louise,  Beurr^  and  many 
other  new  fruits,  in  an  escposed  situation,  on  part  of  Cox- 
heath.      This  I   did  for  the  purpose  of  trying  if  those  su- 
perior fruits  would  ripen  on  standard  trees  in  uie  climate  of 
England  :  all  the  trees  appear  to  like  the  soil  and  situation, 
and  the  Present  de  Malines  bore  seven  fruit  this  year,  four  of 
which  I  now  send  to  you,  and  suggest,  if  you  should  find  the 
finit,  upon  tasting,  to  be  of  a  quality  that  will  warrant  the 
measure,  that  you  recommend  this  tree  as  a  standard  to  be 
planted  in  the  southern  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  *  as  an 
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esptdier  in  the  midlaiid  parts  of  those  ooantries ;  and  against 
a  wall  in  Scnriandy  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  other  two 
countries.  To  this^  I  liaaky  that  jm  may  safely  add,  that 
this  frok  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  onr  natiwial  stock 
of  pears.  The  tree  is  dean,  healthy,  and  vigorous  in  gtowA^ 
fidls  early  into  fruit,  and  promises  to  bear  abundandy. 

Respectfully  I  am, 

Dear  Sir, 
Bot^ktan  Mounts  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

90tk  Noo.  1825.  John  Brabdick. 

Note. — We  received  the  fruit,  which  have  a  good  deal  of  the 
Bonchr^titti  slume,  large  at  one  end,  smooth,  wd  every  where 
of  a  beautiful  yellow  cc4our:  one  specimen  (J^.  5.)  we  tasted 


ourselves,  and  the  others  we  sent  to  three  eminent  fruiterers.  It 
is  agreed  that  thev  are  of  most  Mcellent  quslitr^,  melting,  and 
of  a  rich  musky  flavour.     Mr.  Grange,  one  of  our  first  fruit- 
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erers,  knows  the  pear,  calls  it  a  melting  Bonchrgtien,  a  good 
bearer,  and  excellent  keeper.  Mr. -Cooke's  opinion  is  to  the 
same  efiect. 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  of  the  Standard  Napoleon  being  planted 
on  Coxheath,  a  spot  where,  during  the  war,  the  flower  of  the 
British  army  were  assembled  to  prevent  such  a  result  Mr.  Brad- 
dick  has  purchased  a  very  fine  estate  in  that  neighbourhood, 
which  he  is  improving  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  introducing 
ih^re,  and,  wherever  he  has  an  opportunity,  the  most  improved 
varieties  of  hardy  fruits.  To  this  subject  he  has  been  devoted 
for  many  years,  and,  perhaps,  no  man  living  has  originated 
from  seed,  or  imported  from  France  and  America  a  greater 
number  of  excellent  sorts.  At  Boughton,  Mr.  Braddick  b 
his  own  architect,  iEigronome,  and  gardener,  and  we  should 
be  most  happy  to  receive  some  account  of  the  many  oper- 
ations he  has  now  going  forward  in  building  and  planting. — 

COND. 


Art.  X.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  known  as  Wests  St. 
PeteTj  as  practised  at  Spring  Grove :  By  Ma.  Isaac  Old- 
acre,  F.H.S.,  gardener  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

West's  St.  Peter  grape  is  acknowledged  by  all  who  have 
seen  it  at  Spring  Grove  to  be  the  finest  and  best  late  grape 
yet  cultivated  in  this  country ;  and  although  it  has  been  long 
m  England  it  is  but  little  known  amongst  horticulturists. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  its  having  been  cultivated .  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  before  I  planted  two  vines  of  it 
at  Spring  Grove  in  the  year  1818.     It  has  made  such  rapid 

Erogress  in  its  growth  and  fruit  bearim^,  that  I  hope  a  short 
istory  of  it  m  your  Gardener^s  Magazme  may  be  of  no  small 
interest  to  the  lovers  and  cultivators  of  grapes  in  general,  as,  if 
they  adhere  to  the  few  hints  here  given,  they  may  have  grapes 
all  the  winter  months,  as  plentiful  and  as  fine  as  at  any  tinse 
in  summer. 

I  begin  every  year  to  force  this  grape  in  the  middle  of  April, 
and  keep  the  heat  of  the  house  where  it  grows  as  near  sixty- 
five  degrees  fire  heat,. by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  as  I 
can  until  the  summer  months.  This  grape  requires  more  heat 
to  bring  it  to  maturity  than  the  Hamburgh,  or  any  of  the 
earlier  kinds  I  am  acquainted  with.  The  £uit  with  me  begins 
to  change  colour  in  August.  When  the  weather  is  wet  or  cold 
at  this  season  I  make  a  little  fire  at  nights,  so  as  to  keep  the 
house  at  sixty  degrees  fire  heat  until  tlie  fruit  becomes  quite 
black,  which  is  sometimes  in  the  middle,  and  sometimes  in 
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the  end  of  November,  when  I  reduce  it  to  temperate,  and  so 
keep  it  till  I  have  cut  all  the  grapes.  This  in  somevears  is 
the  beginning,  and  some  years  the  end  of  March.  The  Poo- 
pab  grape  I  Keep  till  April,  with  the  leaves  on  as  if  in  sum- 
mer^ 

TTie  wood  of  West's  St  Peter  is  round,  of  a  brown  colour, 
short  jointed,  eyes  prominent,  leaves  rather  small,  and  flat, 
smooth,  and  shining  underneath,  deeply  serrated ;  they  turn 
to  a  purple  colour  as  the  firuit  becomes  oJack.  The  vine  grows 
freely,  and  is  a  great  bearer ;  the  bunches  at  first  showing  are 
small,  and  apparently  weak,  but  gradually  advance  until  they 
become  long  with  large  shoulders.  The  blossom  sets  freely, 
the  berries  are  round,  and  grow  of  an  even  size,  and  if  well 
thinned  they  soon  become  laree.  When  ripe^  the  grape  is  of  a 
veiy  black  colour,  the  skin  thm,  with  smdl  seeds,  very  juicy, 
and  high  flavoured. 

There  is  another  St  Peter  grape  which  is  known  to  most 
experienced  gardeners,  but  is  very 'different  from  the  one 
above  mentioned ;  the  leaves  of  this  old  variety  are  very  downy 
or  wocdly  underneath,  the  edges  turn  downward,  the  berries 
are  oval,  and  the  wood  long-jointed,  that  i%  with  great  dis* 
tances  between  the  buds. 

Spring  Grove^  5th  December f  1825. 


Art.  XI.  On  the  Relations  of  Heaty  Moisture^  and  Eva" 
poration  in  Natural  and  Artificial  AtmospJieres.  By  Thomas 
TrxooolD)  Esq.)  Civil  Engineer. 

Thb  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  has  a  most  important 
influence  on  the  growth  of  plants^  and  particularly  its  rela- 
tion to  moisture.  Till  within  these  few  years  the  variable 
state  rf  Ae  mobture  in  the  air  was  not  registered  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy;  and,  chiefly,  from  the  want  of  proper 
instruments.  A  variety  of  contrivances  have  been,  fi'om  time 
to  time^  invented  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  moisture  in 
the  air,  but  none  of  them  are  so  perfect  as  it  is  desirable  to 
render  them.  The  well-known  expansion  and  contraction  of 
both  v^etable  and  animal  substances,  by  the  effect  of  moisture, 
has  been  tried  in  several  ways ;  but  since  tliere  is  no  probabi- 
lity diat  the  change  of  bulk  is  exactly  proportional  to  the 
chiange  in  the  quantity  of  mobture,  these  methods  are  not  in 
much  esteem.  The  increase  and  decrease  of  weight  from 
moisture  b  objectionable  for  the  same  reason. 

There  are  two  methods,  however,  which  give  accurate  re- 
sults, though  they  are  not  quite  so  easily  applied  as  the  principle 
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of  expansioii  and  contractioii,  and  certainly  luH  so  wdl  adapted 
for  common  observation.  Tbe  cme  was  first  tried  by  Dn 
James  Hutton,  and  consists  in  obaervinff  the  tempentnre  as 
reduced  by  evaporation.  Thus  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer, 
being  covered  with  muslin,  and  moistened  with  water,  it 
causes  the  thermometer  to  sink  a  number  of  d^rees  corre- 
sponding to  die  state  of  the  air  in  respect  to  moisture.  In 
principle  it  is  a  simple  and  elesant  method,  in  pracdce  not  so 
precise  as  the  method  next  to  oe  described* 

When  air  is  cooled  bdow  a  certain  temperature,  it  dq)osits 
part  of  the  mmsture  it  contains  in  the  ^rm  of  dew.  Now 
when  air  deposits  dew  it  is  saturated  with  mcMsture,  dierefore^ 
air  always  contains  that  quantity  of  mcMsture  which  would  sa- 
turate the  same  quantity  of  air  when  its  temperature  is  reduced 
down  to  die  dewing  pmnt  or  temperature  at  which  it  deposits 
dew.  But  if  a  body  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  of  the  dew 
point  be  presentea  to  a  mass  of  air,  dew  b  deposited  on  its 
sur&ce ;  hence  it  only  requires  the  combination  of  a  thermo- 
meter, with  a  means  of  reducing  the  body  containing  it  to  sudi 
a  degree  of  cold  that  dew  deposits,  to  have  an  accurate  m^ans 
of  determining  the  dew  pmnt;  and,  consequently,  the  quantity 
of  moisture  in  the  air. 

A  most  ingenious  instrument  has  been  contrived  on  this 
principle  by  Sir.  Daniell,  and  it  has  lately  been  slighdy  im- 
proved by  Mr.  Jones  of  Qiaring  Cross.  These  instruments 
are,  however,  rather  too  delicate  and  troublesome  for  ordinary 
use,  and  something  more  simple  seems  to  be  desirable.  Tbe 
state  of  an  artificial  atmosphere,  in  reffard  to  moisture  may, 
perhi^s,  be  most  satisfactorily  obtained  by  measuring  the  real 
quantity  of  evi^ration,  it  l)eing  the  excess  or  the  deficieni^ 
of  this  quantity  that  affects  the  health  of  plants;  and  die 
evaporation  in  a  given  time  is  nearly  proportranal  to  the  di^ 
fer^ioe  between  the  quantity  that  would  saturate  the  air  and 
the  quantity  it  actually  contains. 

In  order  diat  the  ouandty  evaporated  in  «  given  time  may 
be  sufficiently  measurable,  aproper  surfiioe  sfaouki  be  exposed  to 
the  air  in  a  cjrlindrical  vessel  having  vertical  sides  i^Jig.  6.);aiid 
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a  tube  of  smaller  diameter  might  be  added,  into  which  the  y 
may  be  chaa:iffed  to  measure  the  quantity  evaporated.  If  the 
diameter  of  the  cylindrical  vessel  be  1-58  indies,  and  that  of 
the  tube  half  an  inch,  then  each  tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  <grlin- 
der  will  occupy  an  inch  in  die  tube;  and  as  the  mean  evapo- 
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ration  in  our  climate  wiH  then  be  eqaal  to  about  one-fifth  of  an 
iixrh  in  the  tube  in  twelye  hours,  this  quantity  might  be  made 
the  unit  oa  the  scale;  and  the  whole  would  be  evaporated  in 
fiiW  hours  in  the  mean  state  of  the  air. 

Flaoe  the  tube  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  fill  it  to  zero ; 
then  place  it  with  the  tube  horizontally  as  in  the  figure.  When 
it  is  desired  to  know  the  quantity,  which  has  been  evaporated^ 
invert  the  remaining  portion  from  the  cup  to  the  tube,  and 
the  place  of  its  surface  in  the  tube  will  indicate  the  quantity 
evaporated.  The  lower  part  f  tlie  cup  ought  contaih  as 
much  water  as  fills  the  tube  to  zero. 

This  instrument  will  &ithfu  llv  indicate  the  power  with  whi«^h 
the  air  is  abstracting  moisture  from  plxmts ;  it  is  a  little  trou-*- 1^ 
some  in  use,  but  not  more  so  than  the  hygrometers,  which 
indicate  with  equal  accuracy. 

The  ordinary  state  c^the  atmosphere,with  respect  to  moisture 
in  this  country,  is  extremely  variable ;  but  the  mean  result  of 
many  observations,  of  both  the  thermometer  and  the  dew  point, 
shows  that  the  temperature  of  deposition  and  the  actual  temper- 
atiure,  follow  each  other  in  a  regular  manner.  The  difference 
between  the  actual  temperature  and  that  of  the  dew  point  is 
least  in  January,  and  gradually  increases  till  June,  when  it 
again  declines  to  its  winter  state.  Mr.  Daniell  has  observed 
these  phenomena  with  much  attention',  and  has  given  the  results 
for  three  years.  The  mean  of.these  observations  is  shown  in  the 
small  tablet  (J^.  ?•)»  where  the  upper  shaded  line  shows  the 
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mean  temperature,  and  the  lower  shaded  line  the  mean  temper-* 
ature  of  the  dew  point.  This  species  of  tabular  picture  is  YaliH> 
able,  because  we  can  so  easily  observe  not  only  the  whole  range, 
but  also  the  range  of  any  particular  {)eriod.  From  Mr.  Caul- 
cleugh's  observations  at  Villa  Rica,  the  mean  evaporation  was 
double  that  in  this  country,  and  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the 
air  also  nearly  double. 

It  will  at  once  be  perceived,  that  the  progress  of  evaporation 
must  dq)end  on  the  quantity  of  water  the  air  is  capable  of  taking 
up  to  saturate  it,  and  when  it  b  perfectly  saturated,  evaporation 
must  cease. 

Also,  since  a  supply  of  heat  competent  to  form  the  vapoor 
produced  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  process,  the  evaporation 
must  be  limited  by  the  supply  of  heat,  and  proportional  to  it. 
Hence,  in  the  progress  of  evaporation,  there  will  be  cold 
produced,  till  the  dmerence  between  the  temperature  of  the 
sur&ce  affording  vapour  and  that  of  the  surrounding  medium 
be  equivalent  to  produce  the  proper  flow  of  heat.  It  must 
obviously  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  conductors  which  supply 
it,  but  must  be  constant  under  the  same  circumstances ;  anc^ 
therefore,  the  hygrometer  oS  Dr.  Hutton  is  founded  on  true 
principles. 

But  the  surface  affi:)rding  vapour  being  cooled  below  the 
general  temperature,  the  quantity  of  mdsture  the  air  is  ca- 
pable of  taking  up  must  be  estimated  from  the  temperature 
of  the  evaporatmg  sur&ce. 

In  ordinary  circumstances,  the  ultimate  depression  of  tem- 
perature is  about  one  degree,  by  an  evaporation  of  150  grains 
per  hour,  from  a  sur&ce  one  foot  square,  or  2*5  grains  per 
minute. 

It  also  wpears  from  Mr.  Dalton's  experiments  (Nicholson's 
Journal,  vol.  viL  p.  7.)  that  in  a  still  atmosphere,  where  the  heat 
is  supplied  in  the  quantity  necessary  to  produce  the  vapour, 
the  evaporation  per  minute,  frt>m  a  sur&ce  one  foot  in  area,  is 
exactly  equal  to  twice  the  quantity  of  vapour  in  a  cubic  foot  of 
saturated  air  of  the  same  temperature,  or  1 20  times  that  quantity 
in  an  hour. 

From  these  conditions  we  have  the  easy  means  of  forming  a 
table  to  exhibit  the  evaporation  from  an  area  of  one  foot  of 
water  at  any  temperature.  For  this  purpose,  I  will  take  the 
weight  of  vapour  which  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  air  takesiip  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  when  saturated,  from  my  work  on  Warming 
and  Ventilating  and  add  the  columns  for  showing  the  rate  m 
evaporation  and  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  first  column  shows  the  temperature  of  the  evi^rating 
fluid  at  its  surface;  the  second  column  the  weight  of  water  in 
grains  that  would  saturate  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  aur  at  that  tern- 
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perature.  The  third  column  shows  the  quantity,  in  grains,  that 
yrcHild  be  evaporated  m  one  minute^  iftne  air  bad  no  mobtuic 
in  it ;  and  the  fourth  column  shows  the  temperature  of  the  air 
corresponding  to  thb  deme  of  eVi^ration,  when  the  evi^r- 
ating  fluid  is  not  supplied  by  extraneous  heat 


^emperitora  of 

'>a  a  c«'  ic  fact 

ianiHairiagniiM 
;<cr  minul^  fion 
a  surface  of  one 
square  foot* 

Ten^eniture  of  the  aft- 
mosphere  in    whidi 
the  craporatioiitakM 
plm. 

82» 

2-S  grains. 

4*6  grains. 

,.     S3-8« 

96 

2-5 

5v 

37*0 

40 

»9 

5-8 

42*8 

45 

S-4 

6-8 

47*7 

40 

ArO 

8-0 

53-2 

£5 

4-6 

9^ 

58*7 

60 

5-7 

11-4 

•  64*5 

65 

6-9 

lS-8 

70-5 

70 

7^ 

15-6 

76-2 

75 

9-2 

18-4 

82-3 

80 

10-7 

21-4 

88-5 

85 

12-S 

24*6 

94*8 

90 

14-1 

28-2 

101*2 

95 

16-9 

83-8 

108*4 

100 

190 

88-0 

115 

105 

21-2 

42*4 

122 

110 

24-6 

49-2 

130 

115 

28-0 

560 

137 

120 

82-5 

65*0 

146 

125 

87-4 

74-8 

154 

130 

42-3 

84*6 

163 

185 

48-7 

97*4 

174 

140 

54-9  . 

109*8 

184 

A  few  examples  will  show  the  application  of  this  table* 
1.  If  the  temperature  of  the  air  be  64*  5^  then  opposite 
64*5  in  the  fourUi  column  we  find  11*4  grains  for  the  evi^- 
ration  in  a  minute  when  the  air  is  dry ;  but  if  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  dew  point  is  at  37^  look  opposite  37^  in 
the  fourth  column,  and  the  evaporation  corresponding  to  that 
temperature  is  5  l^rains.  Take  the  difference  between  these, 
that  is,  11*4 — 5=6*4  grains  per  minute  will  be  the  evapo- 
ration from  a  superficial  foot  when  the  temperature  is  64^ 
and  the  dew  point  37^. 

If  the  grains  evaporated  in  a  minute  be  divided  by  600,  the 
result  wUl  very  nearly  express  the  inches  in  depth  evaporated 
in  an  hour,  in  a  still  atmosphere. 
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2.  In  an  atmosphere  where  the  dew  point  is  at  43*3  and 
the  temperature  70*5%  required  the  depth  of  water  Evaporated 
per  hour?  This  will  be  the  diffierenoe  between  13*8  and  5*8^  or 
8  grains  per  muiute.  Now  ^4^  is  *0134  inches  per  hour,  or 
a  little  more  than  3  tenUis  of  an  inch  in  94*  hours.  . 

3.  A  forcing  house  contains  4000  cubic  ieet  of  air,  and  it  is 
desired  to  know  the  quantity  of  water  that  would  saturate  it, 
the  temperature  being  70*.    ' 

Opposite  the  temperature  70*  in  the  first  column,  the 
moisture  which  combines  with  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  JCT  is 
7*8  grains,  and  7*8  x  4000  is  31£00  grains. 

4.  If  the  ventilation  of  a  house  be  300  cubic  feet  per  minute, 
and  the  dew-point  qS  the  air  admitted  be  32*  required  the 
surface  of  water  that  would  maintain  the  dew-point  of  the  air 
in  the  house  at  50  when  its  temperature  is  70°? 

When  the  dew-point  is  at  32°  we  find  each  foot  of  air  con* 
tains  2*3  grains,  and  at  5(f  it  contains  4  grains,  the  diffinrence 
has  therefore  t^  be  added  by  evaporatiop,  but  4 — 2*3  is  1*7 
grains,  and  300  x  1*7  is  510  grains.  The  evaporation  from 
each  foot  at  70^  is  nearly  13*8  grains,  and  at  50*  about  the 
mean  between  6*8  and  7*8,  or  7*3^mins,  therefore  13*8 — 7*3 
is  6'S  grains  from  each  foot  of  sur&ce;  and  as  we  have  found 
that  510  grains  will  be  required  in  that  time,  we  have  the 
quantity  by  dividing  510  by  6*5^  which  is  very  nearly  80  fe^ 
of  surface. 

By  this  time  the  reader  will  have  felt  that  an  important  in- 
quiry is  but  slighdy  entered  into,  it  requires  a  more  complete 
table,  and  experiments  cm  the  evaporation  fixnn  moist  earth, 
leaves,  8cc  to  render  it  more  useml.  It  is  not  to  artificial 
atmospheres  alone  that  the  investigation  applies,  it  may  be 
extended  to  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  may  enable  us  to  trace 
the  effects  of  cultivation,  of  stagnant  waters  in  confined  dis- 
tricts, and  the  proper  distribution  of  wood,  cultivated  land, 
and  water  which  will  preserve  a  healthy  element  Men,  as 
well  as  plants,  feel  the  exhausting  influence  of  dry  air,  or 
perish  umler  the  effect  of  a  cold  and  saturated  atmosphere,  and 
perhaps  a  warm  and  saturated  one  is  equally  noxious. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Dalton,  on  evaporation,  will  find  that  his  experimental  ana- 
log is  abandoned,  and  the  subject  referr^  to  those  first 
prmciples  which  must  be  involved  in  the  Question ;  and  I  trust 
1  have  done  suflScient  to  show  the  basb  of  an  accurate  theory. 
Mr.  Dalton's  analogy  gives  nearly  true  results  in  h>w 
temperatures,  but  in  high  ones  it  is  very  erroneous ;  besides 
not  accounting  for  the  well  known  depression  of  temperature 
which  must  take  place  where  the  heat  is  not  supplied  from  an 
artificial  source. 
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AmT.  Xll.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Fines  in  the  open  Air  in 
Great  Britain.  By  R.  A.  Salisbury,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  L.S., 
H.S.,  &€• 

Many  years  ago,  the  writer  of  this  paper  had  an  ^ctensive 
range  of  glass-houses,  built  chiefly  for  the  cultivation  of  exotic 
trees  and  plants,  half  of  which  being  removed  into  the  open  air 
for  seven  months,  the  rafters  were  devoted  to  training  vines 
along  them;  and  the  climate beinff  cold  and  soil  un&vourable, 
xiamdy,  one  of  the  more  barren  mstricts  of  Yorkshire,  some  of 
^  the  grapes  never  ripened  well,  no  artificial  heat  beinff  given,  as 
a   &r  more  abundant  supply  than  was  wanted,  ripened  in 
liis  other  firames  and  hothouses.    A  very  large  brick  build- 
ing adjoininfi^  this  range  of  glass  was  covered  entirely  with  a 
single  vine  of  the  miller's  gxspcj  and  as  it  was  ornamental  to 
the  building  it  was  prun^  and  trained  yearly,  at  no  trifling 
expence,  thouj^  it  very  seldom  ripened  twenty  bunches  out  of 
from  1000  to  2000,  which  it  annually  bore. 

A  Scotch  nobleman,  who  often  visited  the  place,  one  autumn 
made  the  following  remark,  and,  I  believe,  nearly  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  —  **  When  1  was  a  young  lad,  I  remember 
eadi^  ripe  grapes  from  a  vine  in  the  open  air  near  Stirling 
Castfe,  which  was  brought  to  ripen  half  its  crop  in  most  sum- 
mers, and  a  whole  crop  in  warmer  summers,  by  the  foUovnng 
treatment :  — On  the  20th  of  September  prune  the  vine  as 
you  would  in  the  month  of  December,  taking  off  all  the  leaves 
and  grapes,  ripe  or  unripe,  and  shortening  2l  the  branches  to 
1,  2,  or  3  eyes  at  most  The  following  sprint  it  will  push 
its  buds  a  fdw  days  before  any  neighbouring  vmes  pruned  in 
winter.  Train  it  as  careftdly  all  summer  as  if  you  was  cer^ 
tain  it  would  ripen  its  crop  of  fruit.  Pursue  the  same  system 
annually,  pruning  the  tree  always  between  the  20th  and  SOth 
of  September,  and  in  the  course  of  seven  jears,  you  will  be 
rewarded  for  your  patience  and  expence,  widi  half  a  ripe  o^p 
in  most  summers,  and  a  whole  ripe  crop  in  warm  immmers.^' 

This  mode  of  treatment  was  immediately  begun  in  his  lord- 
ship's presence,  and  five  years  afterwards  some  excellent  wine 
was  made  from  the  grapes. 

The  only  remarks  I  nave  to  add  to  your  intelligent  readers^ 
are 

1st,  That  sage  prince  of  gardeners^  as  Ldnn^  called  him,, 
PhiKp  MUer,  informs  us,  that  if  the  vineyards  in  the  north  of 
France  are  neglected,  it  takes  seven  years'  careful  pruning  and 
proper  treatment  to  make  them  ripen  their  crops  of  fruit. 

2dly,  The  experienced  president  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety has  found  that  all  vegetables,  which  require  to  be  left 
in  a  state  of  inactivity  during  winter,  vegetate  sooner  in  spring, 
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if  that  state  of  inactivity  is  brought  on  sooner  in  autumn  ; 
hence,  thoui^h  the  winter  of  1824-5,  was  so  mild,  that  a  small 
leaved  myrUe  and  geranium  zonale  survived  in  the  open  air  in 
the  court  of  the  writer  of  this  paper  near  Bryanstone  Square^ 
the  spring  flowering  plants  and  shrubs,  and  even  the  almond 
trees,  blossomed  remarkably  late,  considering  the  temperature 
of  the  season ;  and  what  is  still  more  to  the  point,  he  observed 
winter  aconites  and  crocuses  in  blossom  from  north  of  the 
river  Trenf^o  fiu*  as  York^  vhere  the  winter  had  not  been  so 
mild  as  in  the  southern  counties,  but  several  davs  of  continued 
frost  and  snow  had  occurred ;  those  flowers,  with  the  mezereon 
b«ing  itiuch  more  advanced  than  in  the  gardens  and  nurseries 
about  London^  which  were  visited  the  day  k»efore  he  left  Lon- 
don. 

Sdly,  To  any  person,  who  wishes  to  pursuj  this  mode  of 
hastening  the  maturi^  of  grapes,  north  of  Stamford  in  Lincoln- 
shire, he  recommends  the  cultivation  of  the  miller's  or  Bur^ 
gundy  jn*ape  exclusivelv;  for  he  has  found  it  unafiected  by 
smart  m>st,  when  the  shoots  of  the  muscadine  and  sweet  water 
were  injur^ ;  and  this  is  easily  and  physically  accounted  for 
by  the  very  thick  wool  of  its  young  shoots. 

4thly,  In  the  more  southern  counties,  where  many  varieties 
of  grapes  ripen  better,  still  an  attention  to  the  practice  now  re- 
commended will  ensure  a  superior  flavoured  crop,  and  some  of  the 
very  best  Grislv  Frontiniacs,  he  ever  tasted,  were  produced  in 
the  late  Earl  of  Tankerville's  garden,  at  Walton  upon  Thames, 
when  under  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Dudgeon,  who  afterwards 
lived  with  Dr.  Fothergill. 


Art.  XIIL  On  the  Culture  of  the  Huntingdon  Willaw,  Salix 
alba,  as  a  Timber  Tree.  By  Mr.  Archibald  Gorrie, 
C.H.S.,  &c.  of  Annat  Garden,  Perthshire. 

There  are  few  subjects  connected  with  rural  economy  of 
more  national  importance,  or  more  generally  interesting  than 
the  rearing  of  timber.  The  purposes  to  which  the  propelling 
power  of  steam  has  been  recently  applied  in  navigation,  and 
as  an  ausdliary  in  many  of  the  arts,  together  with  the  immense 
quantities  of  coal  used  for  furnishing  gas  in  great  towns,  have 
produced  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent 
within  the  last  twelve  months ;  a  demand  in  many  places  for 
brushwood  to  be  used  as  ftiel,  with'  a  corresponding  rise  in 
pric^  has  been  the  consequence ;  a  demand,  which  in  many 
districts,  the  state  of  plantations  is  but  ill  calculated  to  meet. 
The  present  demand.for  timber  also,  for  ship-building,  and  for 
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improvements  going  forward  in  the  island,  is  unprecedented ; 
consequently  wood  of  every  description  is  becoming  every  day 
more  valuable. 

AVhen  a  man  of  wealth  employs  his  capital  in  any  ordinary 
speculation,  or  in  any  of  the  joint  stock  schemes  of  the  day,  he 
calculates  on  an  ^«*ly  return ;  but  he  who  lays  out  his  money 
in  the  rearing  of  timber,  has  no  stimulus  but  the  interest  he 
may  have  in  the  soil,  or  in  the  welfare  of  posterity.    Hence, 
iwhere  we  see  an  estate  that  is  likely  to  descend  by  entail  to  an 
Heir  at  law  of  a  distant  relationship,  we  find  that  the  operation 
of  planting  is  seldom  engaged  in  to  any  great  extent,  unless  it 
be  with  a  view  to  burden  that  estate  with  a  proportion  of  the 
expence  on  such  improvements,  in  favour  of  nearer  or  dearer 
collateral  branches  of  the  family ;  and  wherever  we  see  the 
operation  of  planting  entered  into  imder  such  circumstances, 
the  future  management  of  the  plants  is  too  frequently  neglected. 
There  are,  indeed,  several  of  our  most  useful  trees,  which 
require  the  lapse  of  ages  before  they  arrive  at  a*  state  of  abso- 
lute maturity ;  but  there  are  others  of  more  rapid  growth, 
which  acquire  considerable   magnitude,  within   the  natural 
period  of  human  life,  and  which  may,  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  be  cut  down  a  full  grown  tree,  by  the  same  hand  by 
which  it  was  planted.     The  most  distinguished  of  these«  and 
the  one  which  seems  most  to  deserve  public  attention,  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  Huntingdon  willow,  Salix  alba,  of  English  bo- 
tany of  which  there  are  several  varieties. 

The  uses  to  which  the  timber  of  the  Huntingdon  willow  are 
applied  are  various.  In  ship  bottoms  it  is  not  found  so  liable 
to  split  by  any  accidental  shock  as  oak  or  other  hard  wood.  It 
is  found  an  excellent  lining  for  stone  carts,  barrows,&c.  In  roof- 
ing, it  has  been  known  to  stand  an  hundred  years  as  couples, 
and  with  the  exception  of  about  half  an  inch  on  the  outside, 
the  wood  has  been,  found  so  fresh  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
as  to  be  fit  for  boat-building.  Its  bark  is  used  by  the  tanners 
and  there  is  no  tree  that  in  the  same  time  will  yield  so  much 
bark  for  fuel,  or  that  requires  less  labour  in  preparing  it  for 
thfe  fire,  where  it  gives  out  most  heat  when  burnt  in  a  ^reen 
state ;  and  to  all  this  it  may  be  added,  that  its  cultivation  is  Ae 
most  simple,  while  it  will  luxuriate  in  most  soils,  where  other 
trees  make  comparatively  slow  progress. 

As  a  proof  of  what  is  stated  above  respecting  easy  culture 
and  rapidity  of  growth,  I  may  remark,  that  it  is  only  fourteen 
years  next  February,  since  I  was  engaged  in  planting  a  piece 
of  rising  ground  on  the  estate  of  Rait,  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Uarse  of  Gowrie.  The  soil  a  dry  gravel,  which  effer- 
vesced freely  with  acids,  the  bank  formed  a  slope  of  45^  with- 
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out  sward ;  at  the  lx)ttom  runs  a  dmall  rivulet  on  a  bed  of  the 
same  kind  of  gravd.  Tl^  bank  and  higher  grounds  w^ne 
planted  with  oaks,  larch,  and  Scotch  fir,  and  the  akies  cf  die 
rill  with  alder  and  HunUngdon  wSIow;  The  undertaking  was 
by  my  neighbours  redconed  Ibolish,  and  I  had  to  encounter  no 
litde  olAo^vf  fisr  arf  presumption.  The  result,  howev^,  has 
beoi  SMoarable,  tlie  plants  on  the  high  ground  come  away 
bol^,  and  in  the  hollow,  which  is  onfy  about  50  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  Huntingdon  willow  has  made  asttuiidi^ 
ing  progress ;  at  four  feet  above  the  ground,  several  of  the  trees 
already  measure  46  inches  in  circumfer^ioe,  and  in  length 
from  65  to  60  feet,  giving  fully  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  lour 
feet  in  altitude  for  every  year  they  have  been  in  the  soiL  The 
plants  were  about  four  feet  in  leuffth,  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
diameter  at  planting.  Pruning  has  oeen  r^zularly  attended  to^all 
thick  aspiring  hraddies  were  r^noved,  we  leading  shoot  and 
numerous  small  side  shoots  encouraged  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing sufficitot  fdiage  to  elaborate  the  sap. 

One  peculiar  advantage  in  the  culture  of  this  valuable  jdant 
is,  that  in  plantings  rooted  plants  are  not  absolutely  requisite. 
I  have  found  shoots  (^  fixMn  six  to  eight  feet,  and  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  succeed  better  than  rooted  plants;  they  re- 
quire to  be  put  fiN>m  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  de^  in  nuurdiy 
soil,  which  should  be  drained ;  the  numerous  roots  sent  out 
in  such  aoil  affords  abundant  nourishm^it,  and  shoots  are  pro- 
duced the  first  year  more  vigorous  than  when  the  plants  have 
been  previouslv  rooted* 

If  you  think  this  pqper  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  '*  Gar- 
dener^s  Mi^azine,''  and  if  itshall  liave  the  e£fect  of  turning  the 
attention  otany  of  your  readers  to  the  culdvation  of  a  plant 
whidb  is  particularly  useiiil,  I  shall  feel  highly  gratified. 

In  the  mem  lime  I  shall  conclude  by  expressing  my  sin- 
cerest  widi  for  die  prosperity  of  vour  present  undertaking ;  a 
^  Gardener's  Magazine"  I  have  long  considered  as  a  desider^ 
atum  in  the  pertcdieal  literature  of  the  day.  Your  other  lai- 
bours  on  rural  economy  I  am  not  unacquainted  with.  The 
taleirt,  the  seal,  and  the  perseverance  these  labours  exhibk, 
ploduee  my  dbieerfol  compliance  with  your  request,  in  bcoomr 
ing  a  contributor  to  your  Magazine. 

I  am  most  respectfully,  Sir^ 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Archd.  Gorri^ 
Annal  GardeHf  Errol, 

i}€c.  6IA,  1825. 
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PART  IL 

REVIEW& 

Art.  L    Garden  Bcian^. 

]•  The  Botanical  Magazine^  cr  Flower  Garden  duplayed ;  in 
^Mch  the  most  ornamental  Jbretgn  Plants  cultivated  »n  the  open 
Groundy  the  Greenhouse^  and  the  StovCy  are  accurately  represented 
in  their  natural  ColourSf  Sfc,  By  Wm.  Curtis.  Continued  by 
John  Sims,  M.D.  FJt.S.  &c.  &c.  1787—1826.  53  vols.  8yo. 
London. 

2.  I%e  Botanicel  Repster^  consisting  of  coloured  Figures  of 
exotic  PiantSy  cultivated  in  British  Gardens  f  with  their  History 
and  Mode  of  Treatment.  The  designs  by  Sydenham  Edwards, 
FJiS.  1815-1826.  Vols.  L— XI.  8vo.  Ridgway,  London. 

S.  The  Botanical  Cabinet^  consisting  of  coloured  Delineations 
of  Plants  Jrom  all  Countries^  imth  a  short  Account  qfeachy  DireC' 
turns  for  Mauagementy  Sfc.  Sfc.  By  Conrad  Loddioxs  Sc  Sons. 
1B17..1826*    10  vols  4to.  and  8vo.    London. 

4.  Exotic  Floroy  containing  Figures  and  Descriptions  qfneto, 
rarcy  or  otherwise  interesting  exotic  PlantSy  espeoialh  rfsuch  as  are 
deserving  of  being;  cultivated  in  our  Gardensy  JfC  By  W.J. 
Hooker,  LLJ>.,  F.R.A.  &  L.S.  Sec.  &c.  29  Parts.  8vo.  182S 
•»18t6.  2  vols.  Hackwood,  Edinburgh. 

5.  Geramdceay  or  Natural  Order  (f  Geraniums.     Bjr  Robbrt 
SwHBT,  F.LJ8.  182CM18a6.    8  vota.  8vo.  Bidgw^,  London. 

6.  The  British  Flower  Garden.      By  Robert  Sweet,  FX.S. 
1822 — 1826.  2  vols.  8vo.  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  London. 
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7.  Cistvie€e.  The  Natural  Order  qf  Cistus  or  Rock  Rose.  By 
Robert  Sweet,  FX.S.  3  Nos.  8vo.  1825.  Ridgway,  London. 

8.  Flora  CoMpkua  ;  a  Selection  of^e  most  omamenialf  ^/^otv- 
eringy  hardly  exotiCf  and  indigenous  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  herbaceous 
Plants  for  embellishing  Flcfwer  Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds* 
By  Richard  Morris,  F.L.S.  Draton  and  engravedjrom  living 
Specimens,  by  Wm.  Clark.  6  Nos.  8vo.  1825.  Smith,  £lder, 
&  Co.,  London. 

9.  The  Botanic  Garden  ;  or  Magazine  ofhard^  FUmer  Plants 
cultivated  in  Great  Britain,  eadi  number  containing  Four  coloured 
Figures*  By  B.  Maui^d.  Nos.  I — 7.  Small  4to.  Baldwin, 
Cradock,  &  Joy. 

It  is  our  purpose,  under  this  head,'  to  lay  before  the  public, 
regularly,  an  analytical  and  critical  account  of  such  periodi- 
caJ  publications,  upon  the  subject  of  Garden  Botany,  as  ai'e  of 
sufficient  importance  to  deserve  attention.  In  order  to  fix  a 
definite  period  from  which  our  observations  may  be 'com- 
menced, we  have  determined  to  take  the  1st  January  1826, 
the  day  of  the  birth  of  this  Magazine ;  and  to  occupy  in  our 
first  Number  the  space  hereafler  to  be  devoted  to  detailed  cri- 
ticism, with  some  account  of  gardening  throu£:hout  Europe  ^ 
the  present  day,  as  far  as  it  exercises  any  influence  upon  bo- 
tanical pursuits. 

France,  which  may  be  truly  called  the  cradle  of  science,  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  the  number  and  importance  of  her 
public  botanical  institutions,  and  for  the  deep  interest  her 
government  has  taken  in  the  prosecution  of  every  department 
of  Natural  History.     From  the  days  of  Toumefort,  there  has* 
scarcely  been  an  expedition  of  discovery  undertaken,  to  which 
a  botanist  has  not  been  attached,  with  ample  means  of  prose- 
cuting his  pursuits.     Resident  botanists  and  collectors  have 
been  placed  in  everji  colony  belonging  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, whose  foreign  possessions  have  scarcely  been  less  assi- 
duously investigated  than  its  provinces  at  home.  The  voyages 
of  Commerson,  of  Michaux,  of  Olivier,  of  Labillardiere^  of 
Du  Petit  Thouars,  pf  Leschenault,  of  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  and 
of  a  host  of  other  scientific  travellers,  and  the  large  collections 
formed  by  Dombey,  Aublet,  and  others  of  less  note^  have  sup- 
plied the  French  botanists  with  stores  of  knowledge  more 
ample  than  have  been  possessed  in  almost  any  other  country. 
The  importance  of  these  is  shown  bv  the  extent  of  the  advan- 
tage derived  to  the  French  botanists  by  the  acquisition  of 
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thcro,  by  the  multitude  of  new  species  and  ^nera,  with  which 
the  publications  <^  Jussieu,  of  Lamarck,  and  his  successors,  of 
De^ntaines,  and  more  recently  of  Decandcdle,  are  replete.  Of 
private  means  applied  to  tlie  prosecution  of  investigations  in 
natural  history,  the  expedition  of  Humboldt  to  South  America 
is  a  splendid  example.  The  various  scientific  publications  in 
illustration  of  its  results,  are  a  noble  monument  of  the  zeal, 
and  knowledge,  and  well  applied  resources  of  the  most  illus- 
trious traveller  now  existing.  The  public  gardens  of  France 
are  numerous ;  but,  with  t£e  exception  ot  Paris  and  Mont- 
pellier,  have  not  much  celebrity.  I^hey  are  generally  ill 
managed  and  inadequately  supported.  Inat  of  Montpeilier, 
which  has  successively  been  under  the  direction  of  Magnol, 
Gouan,  Decandolle,  and  Delile,  all  botanists  celebrat^  in 
their  day,  has  acquired  a  high  degree  of  reputation ;  the  JaV' 
din  des  Piantes  at  Paris  is  also  an  establishment  of  great  cele- 
brity, and  numbers  of  the  rarest  plants  have  been  reared  with- 
in its  walls :  but  as  a  botanic  garden,  it  is  inferior  to  some  of 
other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  private  gardens  in  France,  in  which  botanical  objects 
occupy  a  principal  place,  are  many.  They  all,  however,  be- 
long to'  nurserymen,  or  private  gentlemen,  who  traflSc  in  the 
produce  of  their  gardens  in  order  to  maintain  them.  That  of 
Cels,  at  Paris,  is  celebrated  by  the  labours  of  Ventenat;  Noi- 
sette, another  Paris  nurseryman,  possesses  a  large  collection 
of  botanical  rarities ;  and  among  the  amateurs,  tne  establish- 
ments of  Parmentier  at  En^en,  of  Soulange-Boudin  atFro- 
mont,  and  of  Boursault  at  Paris,  deserve  honourable  mention. 
Some  efforts  have  lately  been  made  to  establish  an  horticul- 
tural society  at  Paris,  but  we  know  not  with  what  success. 

Botany  in  Spain^  like  all  the  other  liberal  sciences,  may  be 
said  to  have  at  present  no  existence  in  that  unhappy  country ; 
its  professors  are  banished,  its  gardens  desolate,  and  all  that 
mighty  support,  which  was  once  bestowed  upon  them,  with- 
held, as  much,  perhaps,  irom  the  ignorant  recklessness  of  the 
reigning  sovereign  as  from  the  exhausted  state  of  his  treasury. 
But  the  time  has  been  when  Spain  was  the  most  powerml 
patroness  botany  ever  experienced ;  as  the  numberless  scientific 
expeditions,  undertaken  by  that  country  at  enormous  cost,  and 
its  splendid  public  gardens  abundantly  testify.  The  former 
have  ever  been  unparalleled  for  the  unlimited  resources  with 
which  they  have  been  pi*osecuted.  Not  to  mention  the  fruit- 
less expedition  of  Hernandez  to  Mexico,  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  II.,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  the  large  sum,  for  the 
time,  of  50,000  crowns ;  the  reign  of  Charles  IIL  was,  beyond 
Vol.  I.  No.  1.  e 
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all  others,  iruitfal  in  voyages  undertaken  bjr  order  of  die  l^pa- 
nish  govemmait  for  the  purposes  of  mstituting  remarks  on  the 
botany  and  natural  histonr  of  the  New  Worlo.  In  that  rek;n 
Joseph  Celestino  Mutis,  the  well-known  correspondent  of  Lm-* 
naeus,  was  appointed  to  investigate  New  Grenada;  John  Cn- 
ellara  was  sent  to  the  Philippines ;  Martin  Sess6  and  others 
were  commissioned  to  explore  Mexico,  and  to  the  same  ex- 
pedition was  joined  Vincentio  Cervantes,  an  experioiced 
sardener,  who  was  specially  provided  for  the  purpose  of 
rounding  a  botanic  garden  at  Mexico,  now  existing.  To  cir- 
cumnavigate the  globe,  and  to  enrich  their  countty  with  the 
productions  of  every  odier  part  of  the  world,  another  voyage 
was  carried  into  execution,  to  which  Antonio  Pineda,  JLuis 
N^e,  and  Thaddeus  Hsenke,  all  assiduous  and  enterprising 
naturalists,  were  attached.  But  the  best  arranged,  and  to 
science  the  most  important  of  all  the  Spanish  expeditions,  ^y^^% 
of  Don  Hippolito  Ruiz,  and  of  Don  Joseph  Pavon,  to  examine 
Chili  and  Peru,  remdns  to  be  enumerated.  These  celebrated 
travellers,  together  with  Joseph  Dombey,  a  French  botamst, 
and  an  ample  retinue  of  attendants,  among  whom  weie  two 
draughtsmen,  reached  Lima  in  April  1 778.  The  results  of  tibis 
famous  enterprise  are  too  well  known  to  require  repetition  here. 
SuiSce  it  to  say,  that  the  advantages  which  have  accrued  to 
botany  from  it  have  been  almost  without  parallel,  notwith- 
standing the  miserable  shipwreck  of  a  large  part  of  their  col- 
lection in  fifty-three  cases  on  the  coast  of  Portugal.  These 
various  expeditions,  exclusive  of  the  ancient  one  of  Hernan- 
dez, are  said  to  have  cost  the  Spanish  government  more  than 
Jtve  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  public  gardens  of  Spain 
may  be  said  to  have  received  a  corresponding  degree  of  at- 
tention, but  they  are  less  known  than  those  of  other  countries, 
from  the  littie  intercourse  which  Spain  has  maintained  with 
the  rest  of  Europe.  At  Aranjuez  a  famous  garden  was  formed 
by  Philip  IL,  another  at  Cadiz,  by  Phil?)  V.,  and  the  bo- 
tanic  garden  of  Madrid,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
Europe,  was  established  by  Ferdinand  VI.  Besides  these  a 
public  garden  was  formed  at  Carthagena,  by  the  orders  of 
Charles  III. 

In  Germany^  the  various  states  have  all  considered  botany  an 
important  part  of  the  endowment  of  any  university ;  whence  the 
number  of  botanical  gardens  in  that  part  of  Europe  is  very 
numerous ;  they  are  generally  rich  in  such  plants  as  require  no 
aruficial  protection,  but  poor  in  stove  and  greenhouse  plants; 
but  tile  gardens  of  Berlin  and  Schonbrunn  are  noble  uistances 
of  perfection  in  all  tiie  departmrats  of  a  usefiU  and  scientific 
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botanical  collection.     The  last  cataloffue  erf*  the  Berlin  gardi  ii 
enumerates  10,299  species,  many  of  which  are  new.   At  Schon- 
brunn,  celebrated  as  tlie  storehouse  whence  Uie  Jacquins  have 
for  so  long  a  time  drawn  their  inexhaostible  treasures  of  bo- 
tany, great  additions  have  been  maldng  within  the  last  year, 
by  the  construction  of  new  hothouses,  and  the  inclosure  of 
a  larger  quantity  of  ground.      The  King  of  Prussia  main- 
tains botanical  collectors  in  various  distant  countries.      At 
the  ipreaesai  time,  Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich  are  in  Egypt) 
Sellow  and  Olfers  in  Brazil,  and  some  others  at  the  Cap^  of 
Good  Hope.     The  late  King  of  Bavaria,  at  whose  private 
charge  Drs.  Martins  and  Spix  were  for  a  long  time  occcpied 
in  exploring  the  riches  of  JBrazil,  did  not  cease  to  extend  his 
patrona^  to  them  after  their  return,  but  nobly  provided  the 
means  of  making  the  world  acauainted  with  the  result  of  their 
discoveries,  in  a  manner  equally  worthy  of  the  monarch  and 
die  man  of  science.     The  work  on  Brazilian  palms,  by  Dr. 
Martins,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  perfect  botanicfu  pro- 
ductions the  world  ever  beheld.     It  is  well  known  that  the 
Prussian  government,  under  the  advice  of  Count  Altenstein» 
.has  also  long  maintained  collectors  not  only  in  Brazil,  which 
seems  to  be  a  favourite  country  with  the  German  princes,  but 
also  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Isle  of  France. 

The  botanic  gardens  of  Germany,  which  belong  to  private 
persons,  are  scarcely  known,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
the  Prince  of  Salm-Dyke,  which  is  the  richest  in  the  world 
in  succulent  plants,  and  of  the  brothers  Baumann,  nursery- 
men, at  Bollwiller,  whose  catalogue  exhibits  a  very  consider- 
able list  of  plants  upon  sale,  of  all  descriptions.  An  horti- 
cultural society,  upon  the  plan  of  that  of  London,  has  lately 
been  created  under  the  auspices  of  the  king  of  Prussia.^ 

In  Russia^  where  the  arts  and  sciences  are  just  beginning 
'to  appear,  under  the  auspices  of  an  enlightened  monarchy 
50,000  silver  roubles,  and  the  Apothecaries'  Island  in  the 
Neva,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  have  recently  been  appropriated  to 
the  construction  of  a  national  garden,  for  the  support  of 
which  an  ample  income  has  been  assigned,  the  whole  being 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Fischer,  a  botanist,  to  whom  a 
high  station  has  long  since  been  assigned  in  the  ranks  of 
science.  By  this  time  8000  feet  of  houiouses  will  have  been 
completed,  and  the  whole  of  the  garden  stocked  with  everj 
kind  of  rare  or  valuable  plants,  collected  either  by  gift  oi 
purchase,  and  at  a  vast  expense,  from  every  country  in  Eu- 
rope. Kor  has  the  watcWul  eye  of  the  Kussian  sovereign 
closed  with  the  completion  of  this  great  work :  not  only  has 
unple  provision  been  made  for  the  permanent  support,  on  a 
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most  liberal  scale,  of  the  establishment  of  the  garden  itseiS^ 
but  every  means  has  been  taken  for  securing  tor  it  a  continual 
increase  of  botanical  riches.  Not  one  of  tne  Russian  vessels 
of  discovery  has  smled  without  a  botanist  and  his  necessary 
equipments.  An  expedition  to  Siberia,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  the  natural  history  of  that  vast  and  little  known 
region,  in  all  its  branches,  is  under  consideration:  and  an 
experienced  collector,  from  the  national  garden,  of  the  name 
df  PomortsoiF,  has  been  alreadv  dispatched  to  the  borders  of 
the  Caspian  sea,  whence  he  is  to  examine  a  part  of  Caucasus. 
In  the  spring  he  will  be  at  the  Baical  lake,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  districts  in  the  world,  in  a  botanical 
point  of  view,  especially  the  adjacent  mountains  of  Koultak. 
It  is  at  that  point  that  the  floras  of  Middle  Siberia  and 
Daouria  unite ;  it  is  there  that  the  curious  Robinia  jubata  ex- 
ists, and  it  is  in  that  favoured  spot,  and  not  in  Kamtchatka, 
that  the  Lobelia  Kamtchatica  of  Pallas  is  found,  with  many 
Other  plants  equally  beautiful  and  interesting. 

The  minor  states  of  Europe^  Denmark^  Sweden,  and  Hol^ 
land,  have  amply  proved  themselves  liberal  patrons  of  botany. 
If  their  exertions  have  been  less  powerful  than  those  of  other 
states,  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  powers  have  been  less 
adequate  to  the  prosecution  of  costly  scientific  expeditions.  But 
the  Flora  Danica,  ^nd  the  excellent  botanic  garden  at  Copen- 
hagen, are  evidence  of  the  good  dispositions  of  the  Danish  go- 
vernment The  Dutch,  while  they  were  the  lords  of  the  sea, 
were  also  the  protectors  of  natural  history  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree ;  and  their  once  famous  botanic  gardens  are  still  main- 
tained. The  Dutch  have  also  a  colonial  garden  at  Batavia, 
under  the  direction  of  br.  Blume,  and  a  powerful  and  active 
patron  of  natural  history  in  Baron  Falk.  In  Sweden  there  is 
not  an  university  without  its  public  botanic  garden,  and  its 
professors,  many  of  whom  have  filled  the  highest  ranks  in 
science.  Portugal  has  smaller  claims  than  any  other  state 
upon  the  gratitude  of  the  world  for  her  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
science ;  yet  there  are  public  botanic  gardens  both  at  Lisbon 
I  Coimbra.  Italt/  has  numerous  botanical  institutions,  and 
believe  that  even  in  the  Papal  states  some  traces  of  such 
iblishments  may  still  be  found. 

The  government  of  North  America  has  shown  itself  not  in- 
sible  to  the  advantages  of  encouraging  among  its  subjects 
deling  for  other  pursuits  ^  than  those  connected  with  mere 
rcantile  speculations.  Seated  in  a  countiy  rich  beyond  aU 
ers  in  stores  of  botanical  wealth,  it  would  have  been  indeed 
prising  if  the  study  of  botany  had  not  been  among  the  first 
hose  objects  which  the  American  government  felt  itself  bound 
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to  patronize.  Accordingly  we  find  botanic  gardens  and  \iro- 
fessorships  attached  to  the  American  uniyersities,  and  expe* 
ditions  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  making  scientific  di&co- 
veriies.  At  one  time  the  country  was  chiefly  known  by  the 
investigations  of  Europeans;  but  now  there  are  the  native 
names  of  Hosack,  Ellio^  Nuttall,  Torrey,  Barton,  Bigelow, 
and  others,  all  of  which  deserve  honourable  mention  for  their, 
exertions  in  the  protection  or  prosecution  of  native  botanical 
investigations,  and  some  of  whom  are  held  in  high  estimation 
even  among  Europeans.  There  is  also  a  horticultural  society 
established  at  New  York. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  aid  which  has  been  given  to  botanical 
pursuits  by  the  government,  and  especially  by  the  wealth  and 
boundless  cofnmercial  resources  of  private  persons,  has  been 
such  as  to  raise  the  gardens  of  England  to  a  far  higher  state 
of  perfection  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  Europe.  We 
cannot  say  that  the  few  expeditions  undertaken  with  the  im- 
mediate patronage  of  the  British  government  have  produced 
such  generally  beneficial  results,  as  some  of  those  carried  into 
eflect  Dy  France  or  Spain ;  but  this  has  happened  rather  fix)m 
omtingent  circumstances  dian  from  any  thing  ill-arranged  in 
the  voyages  themselves.  The  mission  of  the  Forstcrs  to  the 
South  Seas  with  Captain  Cook  produced  extensive  advantages, 
of  which  the  public  is  sufficiently  informed,  llie  celebrated 
expedition  round  the  world  df  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  with  Solan- 
der,  and  an  unheard-of  equipment  for  the  investigation  of 
every  branch  of  knowledge,  undertaken  in  Cook's  second  voy- 
age, was,  in  every  sense,  a  private  act  of  munificence  and  per- 
sonal exertion  like  which  there  are  few  instances  upon  record. 
Nor  were  the  scientific  results  of  that  femous  expedition  less 
brilliant  than  the  expectations  which  were  formed  of  them. 
To  botany  it  may  almost  be  said  to  have  given  a  new  creation, 
by  the  multitude  of  unheard-of  plants  which  were  then,  for  the 
first  time,  made  known.  In  the  year  1802,  a  highly  distin^ 
guished  botanist,  and  no  less  skiUul  botanical  draughtsman 
were  appointed  to  accompany  the  expedition  under  Captain 
Flinders,' to  explore  the  coasts  of  New  South  Wales.  How 
admirably  the  objects  of  this  enterprize  were  carried  into  efiect, 
we  are  informed  not  only  by  the  official  history  of  the  voyage, 
but  also  by  the  extensive  benefits  which  have  accrued  from  it 
to  the  public.  A  more  splendid  collection  of  botanical  trea- 
sures was  never  formed  under  any  circumstances,  the  port- 
folios of  drawings  were  of  inestimable  value,  and  the  materials 
of  all  kinds  which  were  collected  for  an  account  of  the  vegeta- 
tioii  of  Australasia,  were  as  near  perfection  as  any  thing  human 
coald  be.     But,  alas  !  the  liberal  patronage  which  had  been 
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bestowed  upon  the  expedition  while  abroad  was,  as  soon  as 
die  time  arrived  for  giving  to  the  world  the  result  of  its  labours^ 
unfortunately  withhdd,  and  all  which  is  even  now  known  of 
its  botanical  discoveries,  has  beai  publidied  at  the  privafe 
diarge  of  Mr.  Brown,  while  the  incomparable  drawings  of 
Fermnand  Bauer,  which  could  only  have  been  made  public  at 
a  national  expence,  are  still  slumbering  in  their  portfolios. 
With  Captain  Tucke/s  expedition  to  tm  Congo  was  s^t  Ae 
unfortunate  Christian  Schmidt,  and  an  abundant  train  of  nato* 
ralists  and  assistants*  But  the  lamentable  result  of  thai  vojFaM 
has  of  necessity  prevented  any  material  advantage  from  rcsuK* 
«ng  from  it.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  worth  expecting  any  reidly 
iraduable  national  assistance  in  botanical  sci^ice,  while  there 
is  no  national  receptacle  for  the  arrangement  and  examinatioa 
of  the  objects  collected.  Within  the  walls  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum the  name  of  botany  is  almost  unknown;  and  had  it  nol 
been  for  the  noble  fortune  which  was  generously  siq^lied  by 
the  late  Right  Honourable  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  the  service  of 
the  science,  and  for  the  point  d^appid  which  he  suffia^  his 
private  residence  to  be  made,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
numerous  coUecticHis  of  dried  plants  which  were  either  obtained 
from  the  government  expeditions  or  from  the  laudable  exertions 
of  various  British  Officers,  not  specially  emploved  in  scientific 
pursuits,  would  at  this  day  have  had  any  pubuc  existence.  — 
The  royal  gardens  at  Kew  have  been  long  celebrated  for  the 
stores  of  v^etable  riches  which  have  been  for  nearly  half  a 
century  concentrated  within  their  precincts.  Government  col- 
lectors maintained  at  great  expense,  national  expeditions,  the 
various  botanic  gardens  of  Europe,  the  establishm^its  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company  at  Calcutta  and  Madras,  the 
governors  of  colonies,  merchants,  and  private  individuals  of  all 
ranks  and  descriptions,  have  filled  the  Kew  gard^i  to  an 
overflow  with  all  manner  of  botanical  producticms.  At  least 
such  is  the  general  belief:  but  since  the  puUicaticm  of  the  last 
edition  of  the  Hortus  Kewensis,  the  public  has  had  litde<q[>pQr- 
tunity  (^acquiring  any  precise  knowledge  on  this  point,  omng 
to  the  peculiar  system  of  exclusive  possessi^m  which  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  maintain  in  that  national  establishment. 
The  new  garden  at  Edinburgh  attached  to  the  eoII^§^  is  a 
noble  in^tution,  and  cannot  fidl  to  be  of  high  importance  to 
botanists  in  the  northern  parts  of  these  islan£. 

Nurseries  and  gardens  for  the  rearing  and  establishnieiit 
of  native  plants,  have  been  finrmed  in  almost  all  our  co- 
lonies. Under  the  protection  of  the  East  India  Company,  the 
celebrated  botanic  garden  at  Calcutta  has  beau  raised  to  a 
state  of  excellence  which  has  never  been  equalled  in  a  co- 
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kny;  another  garden  exists  at  Ceylon.  That  formed  at 
Ae  Isle  of  France,  by  the  French  government,  is  still  main- 
tained by  oiir  own;  and  an  establishment  for  the  growth  of 
the  native  productions  of  New  South  Wales  is  in  full  activity 
at  Port  Jackson.  In  the  West  Indies  there  are  botanic  gar- 
dens at  Trinidad  and  St.  Vincent's,  from  the  latter  of  which 
numerous  valuable  importations  have  been  frequently  re- 
ceived ;  but  we  understand  it  is  now  neglected.  In  Jamaica  a 
mrden  and  a  horticultural  society  are  in  the  course  of  being 
fixnned« 

Now  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  the  private  protection  and  assbt- 
anoe,  which  botany  has  received  in  Great  Britain,  and  we 
AtH  find  nothing  like  it  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  To 
pass  over  the  ffwlen  of  Sherard  at  fUtham,  which  was  copi- 
ously stored  with  plants,  of  which  more  than  four  hundred 
new  ^»eoies  were  published  by  Dillenius  in  1732,  no  one  can 
have  n>rgotten  the  noble  garden  founded  at  Chelsea  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  and  attached  to  the  company  of  apodiecaries. 
In  this  garden,  which  at  the  time  of  Miller  was  in  the  meri- 
dian of  its  glory,  all  those  contributions  which  are  now  dispers- 
ed among  the  public,  were,  as  it  were,  concentrated,  and  the 
number  of  unknown  plants  which  were  first  reared  in  its  hot- 
houses was  very  considerable.  From  the  time  of  Miller,  the 
taste  for  garden  botany  in  England  has  been  rapidly  increasing, 
and  the  collections  of  private  individuals  have  been  extended, 
until  some  of  them  rival  in  extent  the  large  public  establish- 
ments ijS  the  Continent  Besides  the  botanic  gardens  of  the 
two  English  universities,  one  of  which,  that  of  Cambridge, 
waSjL  hi  the  time  of  the  late  Mr.  Donu,  among  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Eurqpe,  most  important  public  gardens  have  been 
fiMinded  by  the  liberality  and  zeal  of  private  individuals  at 
Glasgow,  at  Liverpool,  and  at  HulL  The  two  former  of 
these  are  now  in  so  flourishing  a  state,  that  the  first  men- 
tioned is  said  to  contain  no  less  than  eiffht  thousand  spe- 
cies of  plants,  and  that  <^  Liverpool  is  penu^s  more  exten- 
sive. 

The  taste  thus  excited  by  the  zeal  of  amateurs  has  naturally 
rendered  the  introduction  of  rare  plants  an  important  object 
of  commerce,  and  has  induced  individuals  to  risk  lan^e  sums 
of  money  in  the  business  of  nurserymen.  The  late  Mr.  Lee 
maintained  for  a  long  time,  in  partnership  with  the  Empress 
Josephine  erf  France,  a  coUector  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
by  imom  an  immense  number  of  new  plants  was  introduced, 
and  similar  expeditions  have  been  undertaken  by  other  enter- 
prising anrserjrmen.    The  noble  establishment  of  the  Messrs. 
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Loddiges  at  Hackney,  is  scarcely  equalled  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  ^      * 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  modem  history  of 
gardening,  is  the  extraordinary  impulse  which  has  been  giyesi 
to  the  puolic  mind  through  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 
which  in  the  short  spaed  of  a  very  few  years  increased  from 
three  or  four  hundred  to  about  two  thousand  members,  among 
whom  is  now  ranked  nearly  all  the  nobility  and  science  of 
the  land.  This  society  has  established  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive gardens  in  the  world,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis, 
and  has  spared  neither  cost,  nor  influence,  nor  exertions,  to 
accumulate  within  its  bounds  all  the  most  rare  and  valuable 
productions  of  the  vegetable  world. 

From  the  pre&ce  to  the  5th  volume  of  the  transactions  of 
this  important  institution,  we  learn  that  infinite  pains  have 
been  taken  to  secure  the  acquisition  of  new  plants,  by  the 
mission  of  collectors  to  various  countries.  We  are  told  that 
a  large  stock  of  China  and  East  Indian  plants  were  obtained  by 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  John  Potts  in  Bengal  and  China  in 
1822;  we  are  also  informed"  that  the  government  expedition 
under  Captain  Owen,  to  explore  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
was  accompanied  by  a  promising  young  botanist,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  society,  Mr,  John  Forbes,  who  unfortunately 
perished.  A  considerable  accession  of  valuable  plants  has 
also  been  acquired  by  the  same  body  from  the  voyage  of  Mr. 
George  Don  to  Sierra  Leone  and  the  eastern  coast  of  South 
America,  and  of  a  second  collector  sent  to  China.  Add  to  all 
these,  that  an  enterprizing  young  man  has  been  dispatched  to 
the  northwestern  coast  of  North  America,  and  an  experienced 
collector  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  result  of  all  this  expense  and  exertion  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  important  advantages  to  science.  How 
much  has  been  already  done  is  abundantly  shown  by  the 
transactions  of  the  society,  and  by  the  large  number  of  new 

Elants  which  have  been  distributed  to  the  public,  and  pub- 
shed  in  the  various  periodical  works,  to  the  i*eview  of  which 
this  part  of  our  Miagazine  is  particularly  devoted. 

If  to  these  means  of  acquiring  the  rarest  vegetable  pro* 
ductions  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  are  added  tne  stores  of 
Eastern  treasures  which  are  poured  into  Great  Britain  from 
the  important  establishments  of  the  East  India  Company,  it 
will  be  easily  conceived  that  no  part  of  the  world  can  at  the 
present  day  boast  of  such  superb  private  botanical  establish- 
ments as  England. 

The  last  coition  of  the  well-known  Hortus  Cantabrigiensisy 
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in  182S,  enumerates  about  12,000  species;  to  which  it  is 
probable  that  at  least  5000  may  be  added,  if  the  obscure 
tribes  of  plants  which  are  not*  admitted  into  that  useful  work, 
and  those  which  have  been  introduced  since  1823,  be  taken 
into  account.  The  number  of  plants,  new  to  the  gardens, 
which  were  seen  in  England  for  the  first  time  in  1824,  could 
not  have  been  much  less  than  1000. 

An  admiration  of  the  beauties  of  the  v^table  kingdom  has 
diffiised  itself  through  all  ranks  of  soaety,  and  has  be- 
come the  &vourite  recreation  of  the  merchant,  of  the  private 
gntleman,  and  of  the  man  of  letters.  To  administer  to  such 
udable  pursuits,  and  to  render  the  votaries  of  fashion  the 
willing  instruments  of  promoting  the  progress  of  science,  was 
the  original  intention  of  such  works  as  are  at  the  head  of  this 
artide.  If  some  of  those  which  are  of  recent  existence,  can- 
not be  said  to  have  kept  the  latter  object  so  much  in  view  as 
the  former,  let  us  do  justice  to  those  which  have  never  suf- 
fered themselves  to  lose  sight  of  the  interests  of  science  for 
the  sake  of  administering  to  a  morbid  disposition  among  the 
public  to  the  contrary. 

The  number  of  periodical  publications  to  which  the  prevail- 
ing taste  for  garden  botany  has  given  rise  is  very  considerable. 
In  France  the  Choix'des  FlanteSy  the  Jar  din  de  la  Malmaisonj 
and  the  Jardin  de  Cels  of  Ventenat,  and  Liliacies  and  Bases  61 
Redoute,  are  excellent  works  of  this  description.  To  the 
same  class  in  Germany  may  be  referred  the  splendid  public- 
ations of  Jacquin.  ^  But  it  is  in  England  that  such  works  have 
flourished  beyond  any  example  in  foreign  countries.  By  judi- 
ddusly  adapting  the  cost  and  the  size  of  their  books  to  the 
means  and  wishes  of  the  public,  and  by  laying  them  before 
their  purchasers  in  an  unexpensive  form,  with  a  perpetual 
recurrence  at  certain  definite  periods,  a  circulation  has  been 
created  for  expensive  works  on  the  plants  of  our  gardens 
which  never  could  have  been  obtained,  if  the  necessary  con- 
veniences we  have  noticed  had  not  been  supplied.  Indeed 
the  only  instances  in  which  similar  works  have  not  met  witli 
adequate  support,  have  either  been  when  the  publication, 
irom  its  price,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
public,  or  fix>m  the  irregularity  of  its  appearance  gave  no 
I'easoiiable  hope  of  a  long  continuance. 

The  utility  of  periodical  publications  connected  with  the 
olgects  of  science,  cannot  be  placed  in  a  stronger  light  than 
by  the  forcible  observations  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  their  editors.  **  A  moderate  priced  periodical  publica- 
tion," says  this  writer,  "  with  figures  of  the  objects  of  that 
dqiartment  of  the  history  of  nature  to  which  it  happens  to  be 
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dedicated)  accompanied  by  an  as  popularly  written  account 
of  the   subject  as  the  matter  will  admit  o^  serves  for  the 
immediate  and  imperishable  record  of  spedes,  which  oerer 
after  lose  their  place  in  the  forthcomimr  systems  of  natural 
history;  while  diey  remain  a  standard  for  compilers  to  refer 
to,  servinff  at  the  same  time  to  lighten  their  labour.     We 
believe    that  many  a  tolerable  botanist  has  beai  made  by 
these  worksy  and  still  more  collectors,  ever  upon  the  alert  to 
assemble  the  curious  and  new  objects  of  their  pursuits^  diat 
they  may  behold  them  a  part  of  the  general  history  of  nature^ 
and  be  taught  their  story,  while  they  themsdves  become  the 
means  of  having  a  value  stamped  upon  things  whidh  had 
none  before.  A  plant,  for  instance,  that  is  to  ronain  unknown 
to  its  possessor  except  by  its   fogitive  blossoms,  or  till  the 
owner  becomes  a  botanist,  is  valueless,  and  escapes  attention ; 
while  by  the  publications  to  which  we  allude,  the  pursuits  and 
expenses  of  the  collector  and  the  florist,  otherwise  lost  and 
useless,  are  rendered  important  to  knowled^  and  are  made 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  activity,  as  well  as  to  contribute 
to  the  amount  of  its  treasiures.     It  is  not  much  above  thirty 
years  that  a  work  oS  this  kind  appeared  amongst  us,  and  the 
diffusion  of  a  taste  for  the  study  of  nature  has,  to  our  cer- 
tain knowledge  and  observation  at  least  kept  pace  with  that 
appearance.     Formerly  the  rarest  vegetable  bloomed  for  its 
master  alone,  or  perhaps  to  the  desert  air  ;  now  a  blossom 
no  sooner  expands  than  its  representation  is  spread,  not  only 
over  thb  country,  but  in  a  short  period  reaches  the  abode 
of  every  botanist,  even   of  him  who  dwells  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Caucasus,  and  makes  an  addition  to  the  general  fond 
of  literature,   while  it  brings  in  contact  the  teamed  and 
lovers  of  science  in  every  region.     The  reference  to  a  figure 
enables  the  inhabitant  of  Petersburgh  and  Vienna  to  acquire 
the    plant  he  wishes  to  possess  m>m  the   nurseryman  in 
London ;  ^ile  a  name  without  a  figure  had  long  proved  a 
source  of  irremediable  confusion  and  imposition  between  the 
two.  The  more  costly  works  published  by  the  as^tance  oi  the 
continental  governments,  are  usefidonly  to  the  rich,  and  to  the 
student  who  has  access  to  their  libraries;  to  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind th^  are  unknown,  and  of  no  avail.    To  detect  a  species, 
in  the  general  enumerations  of  plants,   is  only  withm   the 
power  of  one  already  versed  in  die  sdeiice;  to  others  these 
works  are  unfiithomable." 

To  these  observations  we  may  add  one  word  more  upon 
the  utility  of  the  scientific  and  theoretical  speculations  whidi 
are  introduced  intathe  most  important  of  these  publications; 
and  to  this  we  are  particularly  induced  by  the  knowledge 
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that  it  is  die  opinion  of  many  amatairs,  that  in  wcnrks  q)e- 
cia%  intended  for  their  use,  abstract  disquisiticms  should  be 
purposely  avoided.  Indeed  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  pec^le  crying  out  that  botany  is  merdy  a  science  of 
idle  qieoilation,  and  charging  its  professors  with  an  absolute 
neglect  cf  the  only  essentwl  object  connected  with  its  study, 
that  €fibe  properties  ofjdarUs*  But  these  gentlemen  forget,  as 
an  i^enious  French  writer  has  truly  sai^  that  the  same  ob- 
servations apply  to  every  other  branch  of  science,  which  is  in 
its  essence  pure  and  theoretical,  and  that  the  utility  crf*a  parti- 
cular science  is  only  develc^>ed  by  placing  it  in  combination 
with  several  other  sciences,  when  it  for  the  first  time  becomes 
applicable  to  the  wants  of  mankind.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvi- 
ous. A  particular  science  abstractedlv  considered,  looks  at  its 
int^ral  parts  in  one  point  of  view  only,  while  on  the  contrary 
a  knowledge  of  its  relation  to  others  is  absolutely  indispens- 
aUe  before  any  substance  whatsoever  can  be  successfully  f^ 
{died  to  the  purposes  of  man.  It  is  also  forgotten  by  thc«e 
who  a£^  to  despse  the  study  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  a 
theoretical  view,  that  it  often  happens  that  the  moment  when 
the  labours  of  the  botanist  appear  to  be  furthest  removed  from 
die  wants  of  society,  is  precisely  that  at  which  he  is  about  to 
€Stx  an  important  discovery.  For  by  the  peculiar  mode  of 
his  arrangcanents,  he  gives  to  the  world  a  power  of  consulting 
all  the  writings  upon  a  ^ven  subject  which  have  ever  ap- 
peared, and  so  places  the  exp^ence  and  the  knowledge  of  all 
countries  and  aU  ages  in  a  right  point  of  view ;  and  by  an 
attentive,  and  as,  it  appears  to  ignorant  people,  by  an  unneces-^ 
sary  examination  of  the  characters  and  peculiarities  of  a  new 
▼^etable,  he  anives  at  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  relation 
which  it  bears  to  others  already  known,  whence  tlie  chemist  or 
the  physician  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate 
notion  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  may  be  applicable. 

We  shall  now  advert  to  the  publications  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  The  Botanical  Magazine  owes  its  existaice  to  the 
late  Mr.  Wm.  Curtis,  a  mncere  lover  of  nature  for  her  own 
sake,  by  whom  it  was  oommeiced  in  the  year  1787,  for 
the  purpose,  as  its  title->page  still  states,  of  making  ladies 
and  gentlemen  scientifically  acquainted  with  the  plmts  they 
cultivate.  At  first,  the  numbers  appeared  at  considerable 
intervals  of  time,  but  the  rapid  increase  which,  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  few  first  volumes,  took  place  in  its  sale,  in- 
duced the  publishers  to  make  arrangements  for  its  mofe  speedy 
delivery.  Artists  of  acknowledged  talent  w^e  employed  in 
preparing  the  plates,  the  drawings  for  which  were  at  first 
supplied  by  Mur.  James  Sowerby,  and  eventually  by  Mr. 
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Sydenham  Exlwards,  who,  perhaps,  has  never  been  eqaalled 
for  the  skill  he  possessed  of  transferring  an  accurate  resena* 
blance  of  the  largest  plants  to  the  sm^  space  of  an  octavo 
page.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  editorship  was  con- 
fided to  Dr.  John  Sims,  by  whom  it  is  now  held.  The  woi^ 
has  an*ived  at  the  large  extent  of  52  volumes,  and  'nianj 
hundred  plates.  The  latter  are  now  executed  under  th»e 
direction  of  Mr.  Curtis,  an  artist  of  deserved  reputation,  and 
are  remarkable  for  the  fidelity  with  which  they  are  pr^ared. 
The  colours  are,  however,  generally  dim,  and  the  letter-press 
is  less  copious  than  it  used  to  be  when  the  bodily  health  of  the 
excellent  and  venerable  writer  was  more  vigorous. 

The  Botanical  Register^  which  derived  its  origin  fit>m  a 
mbunderstanding  between  the  proprietors  of  the  Botanical  Ma- 
gazine and  some  of  their  previous  supporters,  ^  was  commenced 
m  1 8 1 5,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Sydenham  Edwards,  as 
draughtsman,  and  of  John  Bellenden  Ker,  Esq.,  an  acute  and 
very  skilful  botanist,  to  whom  the  Botanical  Magazine  had 
been  for  a  long  time  principally  indebted  for  its  scientific 
reputation.  The  work  has  now  reached  the  extent  of  11  vo- 
lumes and  948  plates,  the  latter  parts  of  which  have  q^peared 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lindley.  The  plates  of  this  publi- 
cation are  better  filled  by  their  subjects  than  those  of  the  Bo- 
tanical Magazine,  and  the  letter-press  has  altogether  a  diflerent 
character.  The  latter  may  be  considered  as  a  register  for  the 
old  school  of  botany,  the  former  £br  the  modern ;  this  of  the 
principles  of  the  French  botanists,  and  of  those  in  this  country 
who  think  with  them,  that  of  tlie  opinions  formerly  inculcated 
by  Linnaeus. 

The  Botanical  Cabinet  was  established  in  1815,  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  the  celebrated  nurserymen  at  Hackney,  as  a  means 
of  making  the  public  acquainted,  in  a  cheap  form,  with  the  plants 
in  their  own  possession.  It  is  an  unpretending  work,  re- 
markable for  the  neatness  of  the  figures  and  the  useful  inform- 
ation which  It  contains  upon  the  cultivation  of  plants.  It  is 
the  only  publication  of  the  kind  in  which  we  remember  to 
have  seen  a  feeling  of  religion  the  most  distii^ishing  char 
racteristic.  It  has  now  reached  the  extent  of  ten  volumes 
and  ]  040  plates. 

The  Exotic  Flora  is  a  work  of  a  difFerent  kind  fi'om  any 
which  have  been  yet  noticed.  While  the  others,  from 
their  cheapness,  are  altogether  precluded  the  advantages 
of  botanical  dissections,  the  latter  form  a  principal  object  of 
the  Exotic  Flora,  which  is  published  by  Dr.  Hooker,  chiefly 
firom  materials  afforded  him  by  the  botanic  gardens  of  the 
northern  parts  of  this  kingdom.     The  execution  of  the  work 
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IS  like  that  of  all  the«botanical  publications  of  the  indefatigable 
author,  excellent ;  and  its  hien  price  enables  it  to  assume  an 
a{^3earance  of  finish  and  perfection,  to  which  neither  the  Bo- 
tanical Magazine  nor  Register  can  externally  lay  claim* 

The  Geraniacea^  the  CisHneae  and  the  British  Flaooer  Garden^ 
are  all*  three  works  carried  on  simultaneously  by  Mn  Robert 
Sweet,  a  well  known  excellent  cultivator  and  good  practical 
botanist  The  Geraniacece  will  comprize  all  the  species  or 
varieties  of  that'  extensive  and  fashionable  order  which  from 
time  to  time  may  make  their  appearance  in  the  gardens.  As 
hybrid  varieties  of  all  descriptions  are  included,  the  author's 
labour  is  not  likely  soon  to  terminate.  We  observe  that  De- 
candolle  takes  this  work  as  the  text-book  of  his  species  of 
Geraniaceae.  The  Cistined^  or  history  of  the  pretty  tribe  of 
plants  called  rock  roses,  is  just  commenced,  and  from  what  has 
yet  appeared,  seems  likely  to  be  a  useful  repository  of  figures, 
which  we  think  are,  upon  the  whole,  both  better  drawn,  and 
more  carefully  coloured,  than  in  the  Geraniacese.  The  British 
Flower  Garden  b  intended  to  represent  such  hardy  plants  as 
may  appear  deserving  of  notice.  The  execution  of  the  letter- 
press is  equal  to  that  of  the  author's  other  works,  but  that  of  the 
plates  bears  no  sort  of  comparison  with  the  neatness  and  accu- 
racy we  are  accustomed  to  expect  in  works  of  this  nature.  We 
h<^  this  hint  will  not  be  thrown  away  upon  the  publishers. 

.  The  Mora  Conspicua  is  a  work  lately  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Richard  Morris,  and  seems  intended  to  include  figures 
of  all'  such  plants  as  are  handsome  subjects  for  a  fine  plate, 
without  regard  to  their  novelty  or  importance  otherwise.  We 
confess  we  do  not  perceive  the  utility  of  this  work  as  a  bota- 
nical publication,  but  we  must,  neveirtheless,  do  justice  to  the 
execution  of  the  plates  by  Mr.  Clark,  which  are  really  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  art.  Such  talents  deserve  to  be  better  em- 
ployed than  in  drawing  and  engraving  subjects  like  Azalea 
Pontica,  and  other  well  known  things. 

TTie  Botanic  Garden  is  a  little  work  published  by  Mr.  B. 
Maund  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  one  plate,  repre- 
senting figures  of  four  plants  neatly  colour^,  and  four  leaves 
of  letter  press.  Like  the  Flora  Conspicua  it  is  destined  to  re- 
ceive only  hardy  plants.  The  plates  are  very  well^executed, 
and  do  credit  to  die  artists  employed;  but  each  subject  being 
confined  to  a  very  small  size,  the  largest  and  the  smallest 
plants  appear  by  the  side  of  each  other  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions; this  inconvenience  is  however  diminished  by  the  degree 
in  which  the  figure  of  a  given  plant  is  reduced  below  its  natu- 
ral size,  being  explained  upon  the  plates.  The  letter  press  is 
respectably  written;  and  is  of  much  the  same-  character  as 
fhat  of  the  Flora  Conspicua. 
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The  essence  of  all  that  is  in  the  first  four  volumes  of  these 
Transactions,  will  be  found  in  the  second  edition  of  the  £ii- 
cyclopsedia  of  Gardening,  including  also  a  part  of  this  fifth 
volume.  We  shall,  therefore,  begin  at  where  we  have  left  ofl^ 
so  that  those  who  are  in  possession  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  and 
who  read  this  Magazine,  will  be  made  acquainted  with  every 
improvement  published  by  the  Horticultural  SocieQr. 

In  the  Pre&ce,  which  is  dated  December  1824,  it  is  stated^ 
that  in  this  volume  will  be  found  ^^  a  greater  varie^  of  mat^ 
ter,  interesting  to  the  horticulturist,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
of  the  preceding  volumes.**  At  the  date  of  the  Pre&ce  to 
Volume  IV;,  *<  The  total  number  of  Fellows  of  the  SodeQf 
was  1520  s  it  has  since  been  augmented  to  1915,  iwduBeao 
absolute  accession  of  near  400  in  about  two  jean  and  a  nal£ 
Tlie  list  of  the  Society  contains  altogedier  the  names  of  2197 
persons  connected  widi  it,  either  as  Fellows,  Honorary  Mem- 
bers, Foreign  Members,  or  Corresponding  Members;  an  ex- 
tension whkfa,  in  the^  infancy  of  its  establishment,  was  never 
contemplated,  and  which  certainly  cannot  be  considered  as 
having  arrived  at  its  maximum,  since  fresh  additions  are  made 
at  each  succeeding  meeting  of  the  SocieQr. 

^^  The  increase  in  the  list  of  the  Members  has  not  arisen 
solely  from  British  subjects :  the  knowledge  of  the  op^ntioBS 
and  objects  of  the  Society  has  so  extended  to  foreign  countries, 
as  to  induce  the  Sovereigns  of  several  of  the  European  states 
tQ  bPQQur  it,  by  enrolling  their  names  among  its  fellows;  a 
circumptance  which  must  prove  highly  beneficial,  since  it  in- 
sures a  ready  protection  and  countenance  to  its  communica- 
tions with  foreigners."  Prg^  p.  2. 

The  beneficifQ  influence  of  the  Society  is  noticed,  *<  as  inspir- 
ing a  general  taste  for  gardening;  adding  to  our  stock  of  fiiiits 
aod  vegetables,  and  ^icreasinff  the  numberof  ornamental  |^ants« 
For  these  purposes  three  coUectors  had  been  sent  to  different 
pa^  of  l^e  world,  of  whom  it  is  melancholy  to  add,  that  only 
ope^  Mr.  George  Don,  survives." 

Mr.  John  Potts  was  sent  to  Bengal  and  China,  and  intro- 
iced  a  large  stock  of  Chinese  and  Indian  plants.  He  out- 
ed  bis  return  but  a  few  weeks,  and  died  in  October  1822. 
Mr.  John  Forbes  was  sent  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa;  he 
sd  at  Senna,  while  making  his  way  up  the  Zambezi  river,  in 
agust  1823,  having,  during  the  interval  between  his  depar- 
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ture  from  EIngland,  and  the  time  of  his  death,  enriched  our 
collections  with  an  unusual  numb^  of  entirely  new  plants* 

In  the  ^ring  of  1823,  Mr.  John  Damper  Parks  was  sent 
to  China,  and  obtained  a  ffreat  many  plants  of  novelty  and  in- 
terest.    In-  June  1823,  Mr.  David  Douglas  was  sent  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  obtained  many  plants  which  were 
much  wanted,  and  ^rreatlv  increased  our  collection  of  fimit 
trees,  by  the  acquisition  or  several  sorts,  only  known  to  us  by 
name.     In  July  1824,  Mr.  Douglas  sailed  for  Colombia,  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America;  a  country  rich  in  plants 
which  will  endure  the  open  air  in  our  gardens.     His  return  is 
e3q)ected  in  1826.     In  Scnptember  1824,  Mr.  James  M^Rae 
was  sent  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.     The  Society  <<  has  always 
evinced  a  becoming  liberality  in  transmitting  to  various  places 
abroad,  such  seeds  and  plants  as  were  known  to  be  wanting 
to  the  comfort  of  their  inhabitants ;  and  it  has  had  the  grati- 
ficaUon  to  find,  that  in  every  quarter  of  the  gloJt)e  to  which  its 
influence  has  reached,  diese  em>rts  have  been  duly  appreciated, 
and  met  by  a  corresponding  feeling.   Indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
any  portion  of  the  dvilized  world,  in  which  there  is  not  some 
one  labouring  with  good  will,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Society."  Pref.  p.  viL 

The  library  of  the  Society  is  increasing  by  gifts  and  pur- 
chases, the  collection  of  drawings  and  of  modeb  in  wax  have 
become  of  considerable  magnitude. 

In  the  garden  of  the  Society  <<  the  collections  of  fruit  trees, 
and  of  hardy  trees  or  shrubs,  which  it  contains,  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  most  complete  that  have  ever  been  made  in  this 
or  any  other  d>untry ;  and  although  much  remains  to  be  done, 
the  value  of  that  which  has  been  accomplished,  in  a  period  of 
little  more  than  two  years,  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who 
visits  the  garden.  As  &r  as  the  general  arrangement  and  form- 
ation are  concerned,  the  woks  may  be  said  to  be  nearly 
finished.  Additional  walls,  however,  lodges  of  entrance,  and 
ranges  of  houses  for  the  recq)tion  of  plants,  yet  remain  to  be 
built.  For  these  fiirther  expenses,  it  is  hoped  that  sufficient 
fiuids  may  be  provided.^  Prefi  p.  viiL 

The  number  of  papers  in  this  volume  is  eigh^-two,  and  two 
Appendices,  by  forty-four  authors.  The  fint,  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  is, 

On  the  differeta  Species  and  Varieties  of  the  Genus  Brasstca,  and 
Of*^  Oenera  allied  to  it,  which  are  cuMoatedk^  Et^rope,  S^e. 
By  IVefessor  Deeandolle. 

We  have  notieed  M.  Decanddle's  arranMBBuonl  of  the  ofH&f 
.  vated  species,  in  the  Encycl<^>8edias  of  Gardening  and  Agricittn 
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ture,  and  adopted  it  with  some  variation  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of 
Plants.  The  most  original  part  of  his  communicaticxi  is  what 
respects  those  varieties  whicn  are  cultivated  for  their  seeds,  to 
be  crushed  for  oil,  from  which  it  f^pears  that,  in  Britain,  we  are 
not  possessed  of  the  most  valuable  variety  for  this  purpose. 
This  variety  is  the  colsat  or  colsa^  of  the  Flemish,  and  the 
brassica  campestris  oleifera,  pf  DecandoUe.  ^<  It  would  be 
desirable  for  agriculture,"  Mr.  DecandoUe  observes,  *'  that 
in  all  countries  cultivators  would  examine  whether  the  plant 
they  rear  is  the  brassica  campestris  oleifera,  or  the  brassica 
napus  oleifera,  which,  can  easOy  be  ascertained  by  observ- 
ing whether  the  young  plant  is  rough  or  smooth;  if  his- 
pid, it  is  the  brassica  campestris;  if  glabrous,  the  brassica 
napus.  Experiments  made  by  M.  Gaujac,  show  the  produce 
of  the  first  compared  to  that  of  the  second,  to  be  as  955  to 
700."  The  true  colza  or  B.  c.  oleifera,  is  in  Belgium  gene- 
rally sown  about  the  middle  of  June  in  a  piece  of  well  ma- 
nured garden  ground,  from  whence  it  b  transplanted  after  har- 
vest into  fields  in  good  heart,  which  have  been  once  ploughed 
after  tlie  corn  has  oeen  removed.  It  is  kept  clean  and  to|v 
driessed,  or  watered  widi  liquid  manure  in  November,  after 
which  it  stands  the  winter,  blossoms  in  the  spring,  and  soon  a& 
ter  runs  to  seed."    DecandoUe.    Baddiff^s  Flanders. 

We  hope  soon  to  hear  of  the  seed  of  the  Colsa  being  on 
sale  at  the  shops  of  our  agricultural  seedsmen,  and  of  trials 
being  made  with  it  against  the  common  rape,  which  is  the  bras- 
sica napus  oleifera  of  DecandoUe ;  the  R  napus  of  Linnaeus, 
ahdof  Eng.  Bot  2146. 

In  comparing  the  oU-bearing  cruciferous  plants  together, 
Mr.  DecandoUe  has  the  foUowing  observations : 

<<  Most  of  them,  and  perhaps  the  whole  number,  are  susceptible 
of  two  different  variations,  the  one  having  a  thin,  slender,  shgbtly 
fleshy  root,  the  other  a  thick  and  fleshy  root :  in  general,  those 
of  the  first  kind  bear  a  considerable  quantity  of  seeds,  and  are  cul- 
tivated throughout  Europe  as  oleiferous  vegetiibles ;  the  others, 
on  the  contrary,  bring  few  seeds  to  perfection,  and  are  cultivated 
in  general  for  their  roots,  as  excellent  for  field  or  garden  vege- 
tables. So  in  the  brassica  oleracea,  the  varieties  that  have  a  thin 
stalk  are  cultivated  for  their  seeds;  and  those  that  have  swelled 
radicles  are  reserved  for  food.  Among  the  varieties  of  the  bras- 
sica campestris,  which,  by  reason  of  its  large  seeds,  appear  to  be 
eminently  oleiferous,  the  colsa  is  tEe  most  productive,  and  has  the 
thinnest  root ;  for  the  produce  of  the  oil,  the  ruta-baga  and  common 
napa  brassica  are  much  less  useful.  In  the  brassica  rapa,  the  na- 
vette  with  a  thin  root  is  cultivated  for  its  oily  seeds,  whilst  the 
turnip,  or  brassica  rapa  depressa  is  used  for  food.  In  the  brassica 
napus,  the  navette  with  a  thin  root  is  cultivated  for  its  oil,  and  the 
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navet  for  the  sake  of  lU  root*  Lastly,  in  the  raplianus  safivus,  tlie 
same  circumstance  again  appears;  the  thin  roots  constantly  belong 
to  the  many  seeded  varieties,  whilst  the  thick  fleshy  roots  are  em- 
ployed for  culinary  purposes  only.  A  similar  law  may  be  observed 
in  other  cruciferous  plants.  Ine  cochlearia  armoracia  (horse- 
radish,) which  has  a  very  large  thick  root,  rarely  brings  any  seeds 
to  perfection,  whilst  every  other  species  of  cochlearia  nrodunes 
them  freely ;  this  observation  may  be  useful  to  guide  cultivators  in 
tlie  choice  of  the  varieties  proper  to  try  as  oleiferous  plants.  If 
taken  in  a  more  extensive  sense,  it  may  serve  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  laws  of  vegetation  in  general,  for  we  know  it  is  not  con- 
fined to  cruciferous  plants  alone.'*  —  HorL  Trans,  vol.  v.  part  1. 
page  42. 

The  cultivated  cabbage,  brassica  olei*acea,  according  to 
M.  Sageret,  a  correspondent  of  Mr.  Decandolle,  n  zealous 
cultivator,  presents  a  singular  phenomenon ;  that  of  being  in- 
capable of  receiving  fecundation  from  any  but  its  own  species. 
M.  Sageret  tried  in  vain  the  pollen  of  the  brassica  campestris 
oleifera,  or  colsa,  as  well  as  that  of  every  other  species  of  bras- 
sica; he  then  found  out  that  it  had  a  natural  tendency  to 
fecundate  several  other  species  of  cabbages,  and  even  the  cul- 
tivated black  radish,  but  it  could  not  be  impregnated  by  any 
except  its  own  varieties.  The  colsa,  the  chou-navet,  or  white 
ruta-baga  {Brassica  campestris  napo-brassica^  and  the  navet- 
jaune,  or  common  yellow  ruta-baga  {Brassica  camjtestris  najXH 
brassica^  var.  ruta^oaga^  appear  to  be  hybrid  products  of  the 
cabbage  and  turnip  {Brassica  rapa\  taken  in  different  d^ees 
of  culture  and  domestication;  they  are  none  of  them  capable 
of  crossing  the  true  cabbage,  but  may  all  become  fruitful  by 
its  means ;  they  can  produce  amongst  themselves  otlier  cross 
races,  which  bring  their  own  seeds  to  perfection.  Tliis  man- 
ner of  mixing  in  artificial  breeds,  shews  that  it  forms  a  type 
sui  generis. 

Ine  allied  ffenera  which  are  cultivated  for  oil  plants,  are 
tinapis,  camelma,  and  raphanus.  Sinapis  alba  is  cultivated  in 
the  Vosges  as  an  oleiferous  plant,  under  the  name  of  navet 
d'^,  and  sometimes  it  is  called  grain-de-beurre.  The  cam- 
elina  sativa  {Eng.  Bot.  1767.)  is  cultivated  in  some  provinces 
under  the  same  name,  and  next  to  tiie  true  colsa,  is  the  most 
productive  among  tiie  oleiferous  cruciferous  plants.  The 
radishes  M.  Decandolle  divides  into  three  races ;  the  round, 
tlie  long,  and  the  oil-bearing.  (See  Encnc.  of  Plants^  gen. 
Raphanus.)  The  Raphanus  sativus  oleiiera,  is  a  native  of 
China,  and  b  cultivated  in  Italy  for  its  seeds.  Instructions  on 
the  manner  of  cultivating  it,  have  been  published  by  M.  Grandi, 
in  his  Istoria  Cultura,  1807. 

Vol.  I.  No.  I.  f 
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The  succeeding  pf^rs  to  No.  64f,  have,  as  before  observed, 
been  noticed  in  Uieir  proper  places,  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
Eticyclopsedra  of  Gardening. 

54.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  YeUom  Rose,  and  of  the  tender  Chinese 
Roses,  by  budding  on  the  Musk  Cluster  Rose.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary.  By  Jdin  Williams,  Esq.  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Society.     Read  July  13^  1823. 

The  double  Yellow  Rose,  which  does  not  flower  with  Mr. 
Williams  as  a  standard  bush,  flowered  freely  from  buds  in- 
sei*ted  on  strong  shoots  of  a  musk  cluster  rose,  trained  on  the 
east  front  of  a  nouse.  The  buds  were  inserted  ten  feet  from 
the  ground ;  the  same  plan  succeeded  with  the  sweet  scented 
dnd  dark  Chinese  Roses ;  the  blossoms  of  the  latter  were 
larger  than  usual,  which  Mr.  Knight  thinks  is  owing  to  ^  the 
distance  the  sap  has  to  pass  from  the  root  before  it  reaches 
the  flower-buds.'*  At  Cobham  Hall,  in 'Kent,  the  sweet 
scented  Chinese  rose  is  also  found  to  do  best  on  the  musk 
species.  In  a  note  by  the  secretary,  we  are  informed  that  in 
the  garden  of  T.  C.  ralmer,  Esq.  of  Bromley,  in  Kent,  the 
double  yellow  rose  will  not  live  on  its  own  roots,  but  budded  on 
the  common  Chinese  rose  in  April  1822,  it  grew  so  well  as  to 
produce  upwards  of  thirty  flower  buds  the  following  season. 
The  bud  put  in  in  April  had  a  little  of  the  wood  attached  to 
it  in  the  French  or  scollop  manner  of  spring  budding. 

55.  On  the  Cidtivation  qfthe  Arachis  Hynogcea.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary,  By  Mr.  John  Newman,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Robert 
Fulke  Greville,  F.H.S.  at  Castle  HalJ,  near  Milford,  South 
Wales.     Read  Aug.  17. 1823. 

The  Arachis  Hypogaea  is  a  leguminous  plant,  a  native  of 
Africa,  but  now  naturalized  in  most  of  the  European  settle- 
ments of  America.  It  is  cultivated  for  the  seeds,  or  nuts,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  which  are  roasted  and  used  as 
chocolate.  In.  China  they  extract  an  oil  from  these  seeds, 
which  is  used  both  for  lamps  and  for  the  table.  The  plant  is 
annual  in  duration,  and  has  herbaceous  procumbent  stemsp 
with  pinnate  leaves,  and  gold-coloured  axillary  flowers  on 
long  peduncles.  As  soon  as  the  flower  begins  to  decay, 
the  germ  of  the  seed-pod  thrusts  itself  under  ground,  and  is 
there  ^uwn  and  ripened.  Hence  the  reason  why  the  seeds 
are  called  ground,  or  earth  nuts.  In  our  stoves  Mr.  Newnuui 
directs  die  seeds  to  be  sown  singly  in  February,  and  the  plants, 
when  six  inches  high,  to  be  turned  into  the  tan-pit,  just  after 
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the  pined  have  be^i  shifted,  a  little  below  the  siirfiice  of  the 
tui,  dose  to  the  carb  of  the  pit.  They  will  then  form  a  beau- 
dfiil  edging  without  injuring  the  pines,  as  they  seldom  grdW 
more  than  a  foot  in  height.  They  should  be  taken  up  in  ttm 
autumn^  and  the  pdds  washed,  and  dried  in  the  shade.  One 
plant  will  produce  from  twenty  to  thirty  pods. 

56*  On  the  Treatment  of  the  Banyan  Tree  (Ficus  Indica)y  in  the 
Cwtservatari/*  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  by  Peter  Blui^r,E«i}. 
Captain  R.N.   F.H.Sw    Read  Jan.  2a  1 824. 

The  Banyan  Tree,  in  its  native  woodsy  sends  down  fibres 
from  the  under  side  of  its  horizontal  branches,  which  reach- 
ing the  earth  increase  in  size,  and  ultimately  b^me  so  mimy 
prqps,  or  additional  stems  to  the  tree.  In  captain  Rainier^ 
conservatory,  these  fibres  damped  off  before  they  reached  the 
soil ;  to  prevent  which  he  conducted  them  to  it  in  rock^  cases, 
filled  wim  equal  parts  of  white  sand,  and  sifted  loam.  When 
the  fibres  had  established  themselves  in  the  soil,  the  cases  were 
removed,  and  the  fibres  soon  increased  to  stems  of  the  size  of 
a  quill,  and  were  covered  with  bark  the  first  year.  In  Ms, 
conservatory  at  Southampton,  Captain  R.  has  now  a  Banyan 
tree  with  thirteen  stems,  the  only  one  which  he  has  seen  in 
this  country  exhibiting  its  native  character. 

57.  Further  Notes  on  the  Utility  of  the  Grqfling  Wax,  described  in  a 
Jbrmer  paper.     In  a  letter  to  Charles  Holford,  Esq.  F.H.S.     By 
David  Powell,  Esq.,    communicated  by  Mr.  Holford.     Read 
Nov.  4f.  1823. 

This  grafting  wax  is  composed  of  lib.  of  pitch,  lib.  of 
resm,  ^ib.  of  beeswax.  ^Ib.  of  hogslard,  ilb.  of  turpentine, 
melted  and  well  mixed  together.  This  composition  is  kept  in 
a  fluid  state,  by  putting  it  in  an  earthen  pan  over  boiling 
water ;  with  a  brush  it  is  then  spread  evenly  on  sheets  of 
moderately  thin  brown  paper,  which,  when  cold,  is  cut  into 
slips  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  The  scion  being  fitted 
to  the  stock,  take  one  of  these  slips ;  warm  it  by  breathing  on 
it,  and  bind  it  round  the  graft,  when  it  will  be  found  to  serve 
the  purpose  both  of  mattmg  and  claying.  The  neatness  and 
converiience  of  this  method,  Mr.  Powell  thinks,  will  recom- 
mend it  to  amateurs,  and  its  cheapness  and  rapidity  to  prac- 
tfcal  gardeners* 

The  grafting  wto  was  used  in  the  comparatively  infant  state 
of  horticulture,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  but  it 
is  now  every  where  giving  way  to  grafting  clay,  as  a  substance 
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more  congenial  to  v^tadon;  retaining  a  more  equable  t^n- 
perature  and  degree  of  moisture  in  the  graft,  than  is  likely  to 
be  done  by  a  thin  coating  of  any  description  of  resinous  mat- 
ter. So  far  Mr.  Powell's  practice  may  be  considered  retro- 
grading ;  but  to  the  amateur,  who  had  rather  his  hands  smelt 
of  wax  than  were  crusted  with  clay,  it  may  possibly  be  con- 
sidered as  an  improyement 

58*  Some  Remarks  on  the  supposed  Infiuence  of  the  Pollen  in  Cross^ 
breeding  upon  the  Colour  of  the  Seed-coats^qf  Plants^and  the  Qua- 
lities of  their  Fruits.  By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.B.S. 
President.    Read  June  3.  1823. 

This  being  a  subject  on  which  phjrsiolo^sts  are  fiur  from 
being  a^eed,  little  advantage  would  result  n'om  discussing  it 
here.  Mr.  Knight  is  of  opinion  ^^  that  neither  the  colour  of 
the  seed-coats,  nor  the  form,  taste  or  flavour  of  fruits  are  ever 
affected  by  the  inmiediate  influence  of  the  pollen  of  a  plant 
of  another  varieQr  or  species.''  A  number  of  physiologists 
and  gardeners,  however,  contend,  that  not  only  the  colour  oi 
the  seed-coats,  but  the  size,  taste,  and  flavour  of  firuits  may 
be  affected  by  the  pollen  of  a  variety  of  a  different  character: 
Cases  of  hybridized  apples,  melons,  and  other  fruits,  are  said 
to  be  familiar  to  various  cultivators.  (See  Ena/c.  of  Gard.  825, 
824.) 

59.  An  Account  of  a  New  Variety  of  Plum,  called  the  Downton 
Imperatrice.  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Thomas  Andrew 
Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  President.    Read  Dec.  2*  1823. 

A  hopeful  fruit,  ori^nating  from  the  white  magnum  bo- 
num  as  the  mother,  and  the  blue  imperatrice  as  the  male  parent 
It  is  named  by  the  Society  the  Downton  Imperatrice ;  but  as 
the  specimens  sent  were  the  first  fruit  it  had  ever  produced, 
it  would  rather  be  premature  to  say  much  as  to  character. 

60.  Observations  upon  the  Effects  of  Age  upon  Fruit  Trees  of  dif- 
Jerent  Kinds  ;  xjotth  an  Account  of  some  new  Varieties  of  Nectarines* 

In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary.     By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  ^c.  President.     Read  March  2.  \%U. 

Desultory  remarks  *<  upon  the  question,  whether  each 
variety  have  its  period  of  youth,  of  maturity,  and  of  old  age, 
and  be  formed  for  a  limited  period  of  duration  only ;  or  whether 
each  be  capable  of  eternal  propagation,  with  undiminbhed 
health  and  vigour."  This  is  a  difficult  subject,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  President  has  so  few  co-c^rators  in 
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experimeDtiDg  on  it  His  qpinion  is  known  to  be  in  fa- 
irer of  the  idea,  that  varieties  are  formed  for  a  limited  period 
of  duration  only ;  but  he  has  brought  forward  nothing  to  dis- 
prove,  that  if  a  variety  be  renovated  by  frequent  propagation,  it 
may  not  last  and  retain  all  its  properties  for  ever.  For  ex- 
ample,  suppose  the  mlden  pippin  to  be  at  present  in  fiill  per- 
fection as  a  variety  of  apple;  take  healthy  scions  from  a  tree, 
aad  ffraft  them  on  healdiy  stocks ;  the  produce  of  these  scions 
will  be  of  the  same  quality  as  those  of  the  parent  tree;  while 
this  offspring  tree  is  in  full  vigour,  take  scions  from  it,  and 
wnA  them  on  healthy  stocks  as  before ;  th%  same  quali^  of 
miit  in  an  equal  degree  of  perfection  will  be  produced*  Now, 
the  question  is,  whether  this  process  might  not  go  on  for  an 
unliniited  period,  care  always  being  taken  to  take  off  the  scions 
for  the  purpose  of  renovation,  before  the  tree  they  were  taken 
fit>m,  became  diseased  or  decayed  ?  At  the  same  time^  it  is  an 
unquestionable  &ct,  that  the  varieties  of  some  species  of  fruit 
which  have  been  long  cultivated,  are  now  degenerated;  but 
whether  this  is  the  consequence  of  neglect  of  timely  renova- 
tion, or  whether  it  arises  from  the  constitution  of  the  variety, 
is  very  uncertain,  and  not  likely  to  be  soon  determined  from 
&€t8.  That  some  varieties  are  constitutionally  more  apt  to 
degenerate  than  others,  is  within  the  limits  of  every  gardener's 
experience;  and  equally  so  the  counteracting  influence  of  fre- 
quent renovation.  From  the  results  of  Mr.  Knight's  experi* 
ence,  he  infers  <^  that  the  debOity  and  diseases  of  old  varieties 
arise  from  the  want  of  a  properly  prepared  circulating  fluid ; 
and  that  when  such  is  given  by  efficient  foliage,  the  bark  of 
the  most  debilitated  variety  possesses  the  power  to  occasion 
the  necessary  secretions  to  take  place,  and  the  alburnum  is  en- 
aUed  to  execute  all  its  offices."  The  foliage  could  never  be 
otherwise  than  efficient,  or  the  bark  than  healthy  under  a  sys- 
tem of  frequent  renovation ;  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
concluding,  that  such  a  system  would  keep  up  any  variety  in 
perfection  for  ever.  It  certainly  seems  to  do  so  with  some 
varieti^  of  plants  commonly  cultivated ;  as  willows,  poplars, 
vines,  fi^,  &c.,  which  are  certainly  not  often  re-originated  from 
seed.  But  this  subject  can  hardly  be  treated  with  advantage 
without  considering  together  the  whole  that  has  been  advanced 
on  it;  and  we  sh^  leave  o£^  only  observing,  that  even  the 
conjectures  of  a  philosopher  who  has  studied  the  subject  for  so 
long  a  period  as  Mr.  Knight,  deserve  the  utmost  respect.  In 
this  paper,  these  conjectures  are  much,  more  consonant  with 
common  experience,  than  in  several  of  the  essays  which 
appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
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The  ficcoui^t  of  new  vftrietiei^  of  Qectarioes,  mentioned  io 
the  title  to  the  p^per^  merely  refers  to  a  remark,  that  good 
Yarieties  may  b^  raised  from  seed,  and  Ihat  the  president  sent 
to  the  secretary  in  the  last  autumn»  **  many  new  Tarieties.  of 
nectfurines,  raised  from  seedi)  of  the  Elmge,  and  the  poU^i  of 
the  early  violet  ne^ripe.  They  were  the  produce  of  bud% 
inserted  into  the  bearing  branches  of  dd  peach  and  nectarine 
trees,  Rowing  upon  my  walls,  the  original  seedling  traea 
not  haymg  been  retained  in  my  gard€»«"  The  practic^  gar* 
dener  may  pbserve  the  ingenuity  of  this  mode^  and  the  room 
apd  trpublcf  s^ved  by  it :  the  first  season  of  the  growth  of  the 
S9ed)inff^  %  fc^^d  is  taken  from  it,  apd  inseurted  in  the  branch  of 
any  oldtr^  whil^  the  seedling  its^  is  thrown  away,  and  all 
the  labpn^r  that  would  have  been  required  to  raise  it  to  a  bttuv 
ipg  tree^  wholly  avoided-    (See  Enc^,  of  Gard.  §^1 4.) 

61^  Ona  Hybrid  AmaruUis  produced  hehueen  AmaryUis  'Qittatck^  and 
AmaryHis  Regina-vmata.  In  a  letter  td  the  Secretary.  By  James 
Robert  Gowen,  Esq.  F.H.S.    Read  May  1. 1823. 

The  production  alluded  to^  is  a  splendid  hybrid,  which  is 
all  we  can  say  about  it  Mr,  Gowen  thinks  that  tjie  term 
hybrid  should  be  limited  to  such  production^  from,  cross; 
breeding  as  are  sterile.  When  by  the  artificial  ^nioft  of  twa 
distinct  species  of  the  same  genuaf,  a  progieny^is  raided  OV*- 
bleof  prooagatm^  itself  by  seed,  he  thinks  the  parent  plants 
have  not  been  originally  distinct  species,  but  the  ofl&priqg  of 
one  species,  which,  being  disseminated  ovw  extensive  regions, 
differing  in  elevation,  temperature,  soiji^  and  humidi^,  have 
assumed,  in  the  course  of  ages,  varied  forms  and  colours  pf 
leaves  and  corolla,  constituting  distinctions  so  strikiM  as  to  be 
rendered  specific.  He  acknowledge^  however  bis  doub^  as 
to  the  law  which  governs  these  artlfical  productions. 

62.  On  thCuUvoationofthefHme^Apjdc.  In  a  letter  to  tke  Secr^ 
tary.  By  Mr.  Alexander  Stewart,  Gardea^  to  Sir  Robert 
Rreston,  Bart,  at  VaJleyfield,  near  Culrowi.  Perthshire.  Read 
l^ec.  A.  loSS. 

The  culture  of  the  pine-apple,  is  by  no  njeans  sso  well  un- 
derstood in  Scotland  as  In  England ;  the  plants  are  kept  ia  too 
dry  an  atmosphere  gnieraliy,  and  not  allowed  sufficient  heat 
md  moisture  in  the  summer  aeas<Hi.  Early  in  1820,  Mr. 
Stewart  felt  very  desirous  to  p-ow  pines  vHthout  the  aid  of 
tan,    and  with  more  steam  than  he  had  hitherto  been  able 
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lo  do.  He  therefore  ffot  a  pit  (fig.  8.)  in  whidi  he  built 
two  flues  (a,  a,)  and 
supported  over  thera,  on 
bfK^  props  {c)y  a  floor- 
ing of  pay^nent,  co- 
vered with  a  layer  of 
gravel  and  sand  {d\  on 
which  to  place  the  pots ;  . 
at  the  siaes  were  open- 
ings (69  b)y  to  admit  the 
heated  air  firoin  below  ta 
to  warm  the  atmosphere 
of  the  idants}  the  up» 
per  kvel  of  the  platform 
on  which  the  plants  stand,  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ex- 
ternal sur&ce  (e,  e).  The  pots  of  plants  are  set  on  the  sand, 
so  that  when  moisture  is  added  either  to  it  or  to  the 
plants,  it  causes  a  fine  gentle  steam  to  arise  thrcuffh  the 
whole  of  the  pit,  which  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure,  by  ad- 
ding more  or  less  fire  according  to  the  season  or  other  cir- 
cumstances. After  nearly  three  years  experienoe,  Mr.  Stew- 
art is  ^^fiilly  convinced''  that  tan  Is  quite  unnecessary  not 
only  as  a  source  of  bottom  heat,  but  even  for  rooting  the 
crowns  and  suckers.  <<Tbe  temperature  kept  during  the 
spring  and  summer  is  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  degrees 
through  the  day,  and  as  low  as  from  aix^-five  to  sixty  degrees 
doriiur  the  night ;  in  the  autumn  and  winter  it  is  as  low  as 
fifiy-five  or  mv  degrees."  He  has  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  where  coals  are  moderate  in  price,  it  is  the  cheapest  plan 
he  has  seen  adopted ;  and  he  sends  the  particulars  to  the  hor- 
ticultural society,  ^^  in  hopes  that  they  may  esabt  in  establish- 
ing^ Mr.  Knighf s  views  on  the  subject  of  cultivating  the 
pine-apple. 


65.  Description  of  a  Pear  Tree,  on  xvhieh  the  Operation  of  Reverse 
Qrq/Hmg  has  been  perflmned.  In  a  letter  to  the  Seeretartf,  By 
Mr.  WiSiam  Balfour,  Gardener  to  Earl  Grey,  at  Howick,  in 
Northumberland.    Read  Nov.  4. 182S. 

The  usual  defect  of  horizontaUy  trained  trees,  viz. :  barren- 
ness to  some  distance  on  either  side  of  the  main  stem,  led  Mr. 
Balfour  to  grafting  reversely  on  the  under  side  rf  the  horizon- 
tal branches,  'fiie  scions  for  this  method  are  inserted  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  rind  grafting ;  they  take  freely  and 
bear  abundantly.     The  advantages  of  the  plan  ore,  curing 
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the  barrenness  in  the  centre;  growing  several  kinds  of  pear 
upon  one  tree,  which  for  small  fiunilies  is  an  advantage ;  as  a 
full  ffrown  pear-tree,  bearing  a  moderate  crc^  in  many  kind% 
yiel£  more  fruit  than  can  be  consumed  before  that  kind  begins 
to  decay.  All  these  advantages,  however,  may  be  much  moFe 
readily  attained  by  reversing  young  side  shoots  to  cover  the 
centre  of  the  tree,  or  by  grafting  some  of  the  horizontal 
shoots  where  they  issue  from  the  miun  stem  in  the  usual  man- 


ner.    A  tree  grafted  in  the  reverse  manner  (fig.  9.)  may  be 
curious,  but  it  certainly  is  not  an  elegant  object 

6*.  Notice  qfneto  or  remarkable  Varieties  of  Fruits^  ripened  in  ike 
Summer  and  Autumn  of  the  Year  1822,  tt/hich  toere  exhibited  at 
Meetings  of  the  Horticultural  Societif. 

Strawberries.  —  Nairn's  scarlet,  from  seed,  by  Mr.  John 
Nairn,  gardener  to  Thomas  Forbes  Reynolds,  ISsq.  at  HadL- 
bridse,  m  Surrey. 

Wilmot's  black  imperial,  from  seed,  from  Keens'  imperiaL 

Grove  End  scarlet,  from  seed,  by  William  Atkinson,  Esq., 
Grove  End,  Maiylebone. 

Peach.  —  Spring  Grove  Persian  peach,  from  a  stone  re^ 
ceived  from  Persia,  and  grown  by  Mr.  Isaac  Oldacre,  at 
Lady  Banks's,  Spring  Grove,  Hounslow. 

Grape.  —  £lford*s  seedling  ffrape,  from  seed  sown  in  January 
1821,  and  now  exhibited  on  the  Ist  of  October  1822,  being  a  re- 
markable instance  of  a  vine  bearing  fruit  in  the  first  year  from 
seed.  It  is  a  tolerably  good  grane.  Bv  Mr.  William  Buck, 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  F.  U.  Howard,  at  Elford,  near  Lichfield. 

Apples.  —  The  Jubilee  pippin,  from  seed  sown  in  the  year 
of  the  jubilee,  1 809,  in  the  garden  of  Michael  Bland,  Esq.  at 
Norwich. 
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Bel€  Court  pippin»  from  seed  sown  in  his  garden  at  Bere 
Courts  near  Pangboume,  Berkshire,  by  the  Rev.  J.  &  Breedon. 

Cray  pippin,  from  seed  in  his  garden  at  St.  Mary's  Cray, 
Kent,  by  K.  Waring,  Esq. 

Stoney  Royd  pippin,  irom  the  seed  of  an  American  apple, 
in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Rawson  of  Halifiuc,  in  Yorkshire. 

Esopus  Spitzenberg  apple,  an  American  sort  requiring  the 
protection  of  a  wall,  large,  beautiful,  and  of  an  exauisite  flavour. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  originated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Albany.  By  George  Caswell,  Esq.  in  his  garden  at  Saccombe 
Park,  Her&>rdshire. 

Claygate  pearmain,  the  produce  of  a  bud  taken  from  a  seed- 
ling tree,  in  a  hedge-row  in  the  hamlet  of  Claygate,  near 
Thames  Ditton,  by  John  Braddick,  Esq.  in  his  garden  at 
Thames  Ditton. 

Fruit  of  the  Anona  squamosa,  or  custard  apple,  ripened 
in  the  stove  of  Earl  Powis,  at  Walcot  Hall,  Shropshire.  This 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  instance  of  this  delicate  fruit  coming 
to  maturity  in  this  country. 

65.  Descripum  ofiome  Neto  Pears.    By  Mr.  John  Turner,  F.L.S. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

To  copy  or  abridge  these  descriptions  here  would  be  of 
little  use ;  where  they  stand  they  may  serve  as  nreparations 
for  that  general  descriptive  catalogue  of  fruits  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  Horticultural  Society  will  be  able  to  publish  at 
no  very  distant  period. 

66.  Account  and  Description  of  Five  new  Chinese  Chrysanthemums ; 
with  some  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  all  the  Kinds  at  pre* 
sent  cultivated  in  England;  and  on  other  Circumstances  relating 
to  the  Varieties  generaUy.  By  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c. 
Secretary.     Read  April  20. 1824. 

This  is  a  long  paper  chiefly  descriptive  and  historical,  but 
from  which  we  find  nothmg  sufficientiy  interesting  to-extract, 
excepting  that  most  or  all  of  the  sorts  thrive  very  well  when 
planted  at  the  base  of  a  south  wall,  and  trained  apinst  it. 
In  such  a  situation  they  will  stand  the  severity  of  a  winter  like 
that  "  of  1822-S,  which  was  very  trymg  c^erally  to  tender 
plants,  widiout  other  protection  than  mulching  their  roots. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  old  roots  should  remain,  and  not  be 
replaced  by  young  plants  when  thus  cultivated,  because 
the  stronger  they  are  the  more  branches  will  be  produced, 
and  on  toe  number  of  these  the  superiority  of  tiieir  beauty 

depends.'* 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Art.  III.  List  of  Works  on  Gardenings  Agriculture^  Boiany^ 
Domestic  Economy^  S^c.  'published  since  January  1824/  in^ 
eluding  new  Editions  and  Translations. 

England,  1824* 

TRANSACTIONS  o(  the  Linnasan  Society  of  London,    Vol.  XIV.  ftut  ii. 

London,  4to. 
Tredg^di  Thomm^  Principlefl  of  Warming  and  Ventilating  Public  Builds 

ings.   London,  8vo. 
Watkint^  Thomas.   The  Art  of  promoting  the  Growth  of  the  Cucumber 

and  Melon.    London,  8vo. 
Morris,  Richard^  F.L.S.     The  Botanist's  Manual,  a  Catalogue  of  hardy 

Bsotic  and  Indigenous  Plants.    London,  iSmo. 
F^rsvth  W.    A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  and  Management  of  Fruit  Trees. 

7tn  edition,  London,  Svo. 
Smith,  Sir  James  Edward.  Ilie  English  Flora.    Vols.  I.  II.  London,  8vo. 
GrevUUy  R,  K,  Flora  Edinensis;  or,  a  Decription  of  Plants  growing  near 

Edinburel).    Edinburgh,  8vo. 
Roscoe,  J^^Uiam.  Mooandrian  Plants.    I^ondon,  folio. 
Purton  Thomas,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  An  Appendix 

to  the  Midland  Flora.  8to.  London. 
Huber  Francis.  New  Observations  on  the  Natural  Hiilory  of  Bees.    ISmo. 

Iiondon, 
IMngion,  F.  D.   An  Essay  on  the  Culture  of  the  Gooseberry,   London. 
Butt,  The  ReY.J.M.T.,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  East  Garston,  Berkshire.  An  Intro- 
duction to  English  Botany,  upon  a  new  Method^    ISmo.  London^ 
Drummond,  James  L.,MJy.,SuTg^n,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

in  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  First  Stepn  to  BotMy. }  Vol. 
BUss,  O.  Gardener.  The  Fruit  Grower's  Instructor  i  or,  a  Practical  Trei^ 

tise  on  Fruit  Trees,  from  die  Nursery  to  Maturity.    8vo.  London. 
Western,  C.  C.  Esq.  M.P.  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Management  and  Im* 

provement  of  Urass  Land,  as  far  as  relates  to  Irrigation,  Winter-^boding^ 

and  Drainage,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Landowners,  &c.  of  the  County  of 

Essex.    8vo.  London. 
Booker,  WUtiam  Jaekson,  F.R.S.,  A.SX.  See.  and  Thomas  Tasflor,  MJ). 

M.R.I.  A.  and  F.L.S.  dec.  Muscologia  Britannica ;  containing  the  Mosses 

Cif  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  systematically  arranged  and  described; 

with  Plates  illustrative  of  the  Character  of  the  Genera  and  Species.  Svo. 

Iiondon! 
Mound,  B.    The  Botanic  Garden ;   or,  Bfagazine  of  Hardy  Flower  Plants, 

cultivated  in  Great  Britain.        Lond.  4tou  with  Plates. 

1825. 

Transactions  of  the   Linn»an  Society  of  London.     Vol.  XIV.  piMt  iil 

London,  4to. 
Smith,  Sir  James  Edward.    The  English  Flora,  Vol.  III.    London,  8va. 
Don,  David.  F.L.S.     Prodromus  Florae  Nepalensu.    London,  iSmou 
Morris,Riehard^JL.S.  Flora Conspicua.  London,  8vo.  In  numbers monthlj. 
$.  Essays  on  Landscape  Gardening.    4to.  London. 
GrevUte,  R.  K,  Scottish  Cryptogamic  Flora,  Vol.  III.  Edinburgh,  8vo. 
Lindley,  John,  F.L.S.    Report  upon  the  New  and  Rare  Planu  which  hove 

flowered  at  the  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  &c.    London,  4ta 
a.    Instructions  for  the  Packing  of  Seeds  and  Plants,  in  foreign  Countries. 

Svo.  London. 
Sweet,  Robert,¥. 1,.S.  The  Hothouse  and  Greenhouse  Manual,  or  Botanical 

Cultivator,  sd  edition.  London,  svo. 
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Par^ii^^  €.  P.,  of  the  London  Institution,  The  Builder't  Complete 
Guide;  comprehending  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  various  Branches 
of  Afcbitecture,  Bricklaying,  Bridunaking,  Masonry,  Carpentry,  Joinery, 
Painting  and  Plumbing.    lA>ndon,  8to. 

Wimeky  N.  J.  An  Essay  on  the  Geographical  I^stribution  of  Plaats,  &c. 
Newcastle,  8vo.  8d  edition. 

lNMing$9n,  WiUiam,  Member  of  the  Caledonian  HorticuUurai  Society,  and 
Superintendant  of  the  inclosing,  fencing,  draining,  and  planting  1,100 
AeMs  ef  I^nd  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  of  some  Woodlands  at  Ckon- 
wdl  in  the  County  of  Durham,  belonging  to  His  Mi^festy,  and  formerly 
Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Yarlx>rou^h,  and  the  Earl  of  UacU 
dingtoD,  A  Series  of  Fftcti,  Hints,  Observations,  and  Experiroentt  on 
the  efferent  Modes  adopted  for  raising  Plantations  of  Oaks  ^  for  foture 
Navies"  from  the  Aeom  SeecHing,  and  larstr  Plants;  shewina  the  Diffi* 
culti»  and  Objections  that  have  occurred  hi  the  practical  Part;  with 
es|)erifflental  Remarks  upon  fondng,  draining,  plantiiiff,  priming,  and 
truning  the  Young  Trees;  with  a  clear  and  copious  matement  of  the 
earijf  great  Profits  and  Advantages  that  mav  be  derived  from  Plantattons 
of  mixed  Trees,  |)1anted  as  Nurses  or  Shelter  to  the  Oaks,  by  timely 
Care  and  Attention,  and  the  contrary  Effects  from  Negligence  or  erro« 
neous  Management  of  Young  Plantations;  also  how  Trees  are  retarded  or 
accelerated  m  their  Growth  from  various  Causes.  The  whole  derived 
from  actual  Experience  upon  the  most  extended  Scale ;  with  some  ex- 
perimeiital  Facts  and  Hints  upon  Frui|  Trees  and  Herbs.  London. 
8yo. 

fVaisoH,  J.  ^.  The  Housewife*s'Directory,  b^ing  the  most  complete  8^ 
tem  of  Domestic  Economy  ever  submitted  to  public  notice,  including 
every  kind  of  Instruction  in  Cooking,  Pickling  Preserving,  &c.  London. 

Brerettm^  A.M.  the  Rev.C.  2).  rector  pf  Little  Massingham,  Norfolk.  A 
Aractieal  Inquiry  into  the  Number,  Means  of  Employment,  and  Wages 
of  Agricultural  Labourers.  8vo.  London. 

2,  An  Siquiry  into  the  Workhouse  System,  and  the  Law  of  Maintenance 
in  Agricultural  Districts,    svo.  London. 

8.  Observations  on  the  Administratipn  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  Agricultural 
Districts.    8vo.  I^ondon. 

Httmoardy  Jotfph,  Author  of  the  Science  of  Horticulture.  The  Science  of 
A^cuhure,  comprising  a  Commentarv  on  and  comparative  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  of  Mr.  Kirwan  and  Sir  Humphrey 
Davv;  and  the  Code  of  Agriculture  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  other  authors  on  the  subject.  With  Remarks  on. the  Rust 
pr  Black  Blieht  in  Wheat ;  of  which  the  true  cause  and  its  prevention 
are  explained.  Lond.  8vo. 

A  Treatise  on  Milk.    London,  8vo. 

PenU,  Thomas,  Veterinarv  Professor,  Dublin  A  Treatise  on  the  Foot  Rot 
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PART  III. 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  L     Foreign  Noticei, 
FRANCE. 

^ORICULTURE  of  the  Idand  of  Cornea.  In  a  work  on  this  •ubiect 
by  M.  Vigarous,  it  is  stated  tkat  there  are  wastes  of  great  extent,  ealled 
moAw,  on  which  the  following  plants  grow  to  a  monstrous  siset  Cistni 
monspeliensis.  Erica  multiflora,  Tulgaris,  and  other  species,  Pistada  lentis- 
cus.  Arbutus  unedo,  Lavandula  stsechas,  and  spicata,  Lonicere  grata,  and 
other  spedes,  Genista  Anglica,  Myrtus  communis,  A^hodel us,  Helteborus, 
Ferula,  Digitalis,  &c.  These  fine  plants  form  such  an  imperdous  mass  or 
vegetation,  that  the  first  step  towards  culture  is  to  set  fire  to  them.  There 
are  many  forests  in  which  the  principal  tree  is  the  Finns  larido,  in  man? 
instances  100  feet  h^h,  and  four  feet  diameter  at  the  base^  Of  thto 
▼ahiable  spedes  of  pine  there  are  now  plants  to  be  had  in  seteral  of 
the  London  nurseries,  and  it  is  perhaps  as  well,  or  better  worth  culture,  at 
diat  too  frequently  'despised  tree  the  Finns  sylvestris.  In  general  appear- 
ance it  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  spedes;  but  it  exceeds  it  in 
rapidity  of  srowth  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree.    We  have  been  told^ 

ra  undoubted  authority,  that  a  voung  individual  of  each  speeiei  was 
ted  in  1817  upon  a  sandy  hill  in  one  of  the  coldest  of  our  uiilurn 
counties.  About  a  twelvemonth  since  it  was  found  that  while  tiie  Scotch 
pine  had  reached  no  higher,than  six  or  seven  feet,  the  P.  larido  was  i^  least 
twelve  feet  high. 

RepeopRng  Watte$  and  Waters,  A  society  in  France,  who  st^rle  lh«n^ 
sehes  "  Sodet^  Anonyme  de  Fructification  gdn^rale,*'  propose  in  fifteen 
years  to  put  in  productive  culture  about  20,000,000  of  acres  of  waste  laiw^ 
and  to  render  productive  1 20,000  leagues  of  watercourses,  <*  which,  deprived 
of  their  antient  shades,  do  not  contain  above  the  twentieth  part  of  the  fish 
which  they  contained  only  forty  years  ago.**  As  a  condition,  the  sodety  de- 
mands a  ninety-iiine  years'  lease  of  all  the  uncultivated  lands  and  waters 
of  Prance ;  thdr  fond  is  to  be  100,000,000,  and  they  are  to  pay  5  per  cent, 
to  the  subscribers. 

SAeep  of  Thibet.  A  variety  of  spedes  called  jmiHc^  is  said  to  produce 
the  wool  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cashmere  snawls.— (Jbum.  det  Comm. 
Utu,  et  Prat,  by  M.  Lcuteyrie^  No.  1 .,  and  Atiatk  Joum,  vol.  i.^ 

Grafting  the  Pine  and  Fir  Tribe.  The  Baron  de  Tschudv  nas  made  a 
great  many  experiments  on  grafling  trees  and  herbaceous  plants,  some  of 
which  we  have  noticed  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Encyclopsedia  of  Gar- 
dening. The  pine  and  fir  tribe  he  inoculates  before  the  buds  have  pushed, 
which  is  found  to  succeed  much  better  than  any  other  mode.  In  herbace* 
ous  vegetables,  he  has  crafled  the  mdon  on  the  briony,  the  result  of  which 
was,  fimit  of  the  size  of  a  dtron,  very  sweet.  The  artichoke  he  grafted  cm 
the  cardoon,  the  cauliflower  on  cabbage,  love  apples  on  potatoes,  and  to 
on.  —  (Ann.  de  PAgr.  Franc,  t.  xxix.) 

Dodder.  A  French  cultivator,  who  found  his  lucerne  very  much  iiH 
iured  by  this  parasite,  recollecting  that  it  germinates  in  the  soil,  and  that  it 
IS  the  shoots  that  attach  themselves  to  the  stalks  of  the  lucerne^  adopted 
the  plan  of  cutting  the  latter  firequently  early  in  the  season,  by  which  the 
dodder,  which  is  an  annual  plant,  could  not  fix  itself,  and  died. 
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DUtiUatumJrcm  Plums.  An  exceUent  spirit  h  obtained  from  the  bmiied 
pulp  and  kernel,  feimented  with  honey  and  flour,  and  distilled  in  the 
usual  manner.  —  «/biir.  du  Midi,  Fevrier,  1825. 

Goatt  of  Thibet.  M.Temaux  has  obtained  great  praise  throo^oot 
France  for  the  Introduction  of  these  animals,  which  seem  to  thrive  in  lul  the 
ctimates  of  that  country.  **  The  heat  of  the  dCTiartments  of  the  south,  and 
the  cold  of  the  highest  mountains,  such  as  theFvrenees,  the  Mount  d'Or, 
and  the  Vosges  seem  equally  to  agree  with  them.**  —  CoiutUut.  Avril,  18S5. 

Poiatoet.  Voltaire,  it  seems,  was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
French  to  this  yaluable  tuber  in  17 77,  and  after  him,  Parmentier  and  Cadet 
de  Vaux. 

Code  of  Agriculture.  Thu  work  has  been  translated  into  French  by 
M.Mathieu  de  Dombasle,  under  the  title  of  **  L' Agriculture  Pratique  et 
Raisonn^e;"  because^  says  the  transktor,  the  word  **  code"  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  collection  of  particular  laws. 

Destruction  of  Aids.  The  first  mode  is  to  sprinkle  snufl'oTer  them ;  the 
second  consists  in  mixing  soot  with  oil  of  hemp<«eed,  and  sprinkling  the 
mixture  on  the  plant  it  is  wished  to  preserve.  The  odour  u  said  to  be 
insupportable  both  to  ants  and  bugs. 

Americfm  Cranberry  and  Oak  Leawes.  Some  of  the  German  journals  are 
only  translating  in  1884,  the  culture  of  the  former  plan^  and  the  use  of 
the  leaves  as  a  substitute  for  tan  or  dung,  from  the  Horticultural  Transac- 
tions for  1808,  and  Speechley's  Treatise  on  the  Vine  for  1 790.'^Bullet.  Umv. 
Sept.  18S5. 

Thunder  and  Hail.  A  society  for  mutual  assurance  against  storms  of 
this  description  in  France,  is  proposed  by  M.  Tessier  in  the  Annales  de 
l^ Agriculture  Fran9oise,  t.  xxx. 

Preserwuj  Potatoes  in  a  dried  state.  Wash  them,  cut  them  in  pieces, 
steep  them  forty-eight  hours  in  lime  water,  then  fortjr-eight  hours  in  firtth 
water ;  dry  them  in  an  oven.  One  hundred  parts  of  fresh  potatoes  will 
give  thirty  so  prepared  and  dried.  In  this  state  they  may  be  kept  for 
years,  or  ground  at  once  into  flour.  This  flour  mixed  with  a  third  part  of 
that  of  rye,  is  said  to  make  an  excellent  bread.  The  same  author  proposes 
to  mobten  potatoes  dried  as  above  with  olive  oil,  and  then  to  grind  thc«, 
and  use  them  as  cofiee. 

How  to  make  the  most<f  Unripe  MeUms.  Boil  them,  and  season  them 
with  spices  and  salt,  or  bake  them  like  pumpkin  pie. 

Pine  Apple.  A  manufacturer  who  has  a  steam^ngine,  is  said  to  have 
conceived  the  happy  idea  of  applying  the  spare  steam  to  the  culture  of 
this  fiiiit;  of  course  the  result  was,  fruit  of  a  superior  quality  to  those 
grown  in  the  ordinary  way. — Jour.Hehdom.  Paris,  Mmt  1885. 

Primula  sinensis.  This  plant  is  greatly  prized  in  France  and  in  tEe 
Netherlands,  where,  under  the  protection  of  glass,  without  fire-heat,  it 
flowers  most  abundantly  the  whole  year.  —  Ann  de  la  Soc.  Linn,  de  Paris, 
A£ars\BQ5. 

Binmg  Fruit  Trees.  A  pamphlet  has  been  published  on  this  subject 
byM.C.Bailly,  of  Paris;  it  is  in  two  parts,  the  first  treating  of  the  e&ct 
of  ringing  on  fruit  trees  in  genieral,  and  the  second  of  the  eroct  of  ringing 
the  vine. 

1st  Rinsing  increases  the  diameter  of  the  parts  of  trees,  but  not  their 
length ;  a  met,  explained  by  the  theory  of  the  ascending  and  descending 
sap.  The  latter  is  arrested  in  its  progress  by  the  circular  incision,  as  is 
proved  by  the  thick' edge  which  takes  place  on  the  npper  mkr^n  of  the 
wound,  and  bv  the  diameter  of  the  shoot,  which,  in  the  vine  in  particular, 
acquires  double  the  thickness  above  the  wound  that  it  does  below  it. ' 

fiut  in  proportion  as  the  shoots  are  benefited  by  ringing,  the  roots  are 
injured  by  the  want  of  the  regular  circulation  of  the  descending  sap ;  the 
great  art,  therefore,  is  to  adjust  die  dimension  of  the  incision  to  the  degree 
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oF  sufierance  which  the  tyttem  of  roots  can  undergo,  without  material 

sd.  The  efiect  of  ringing  vines  which  have  ligneous  stems,  b  similar  to 
diat  produced  on  fruit  trees  in  general,  and,  therefore,  M.  Biully  confines 
himself  to  the  efiects  of  ringing  those  vines  which  are  annually  cut  down  to 
low  stoob,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  vineyards  of  France.  To  vines 
of  this  description  he  considers  the  practice  disadvantageous,  as  weakening 
the  root ;  but  he  excepts  certain  cases,  in  which  as  in  provins,  the  shoots 
are  annually  laid  down  and  covered  with  earth ;  and  says,  if  it  could  be  so 
contrived  as  (o  nourish  the  young  shoots  from  the  fibres  produced  at  the 
incision,  when  it  is  buried  in  the  soil,  and  thus  dispense  with  the  large 
ramose  roots  often  nnfumbhed  with  fibres,  and  which  onlv  serve  to  con- 
sume the  sap  prepared  by  the  leaves,  it  would  be  of  great  amnntage. 

HoriicitUufid  Society  in  Paris,  We  are  happy  to  be  enabled  to  state, 
that  hopes  are  entertained  by  the  amateurs  of  cardentng  in  France,  to  be 
enabled  to  form  a  Horticultural  Society,  which  may  be  similar  to  that 
attablished  in  England.  Barons  Ferussac  and  Mortemart-Boisse,  the  latter 
of  whom  we  last  year  saw  in  England,  have  been  using  their  influence 
and  personal  exertions  to  bring  about  this  desirable  event.  We  know  no 
eoantrv  in  which  an  estahUsnment  for  horticultural  purposes  b  more 
needed  than  in  France. 

GERMANY. 

Mounimn  Bke.  It  b  proposed  to  acclimatize  this  grain  in  the  Duchj 
of  Baden.  The  darections  given  by  M.  de  Hermann  for  its  acclimatization, 
are  as  f<^w:  l.  choose  a  situation  as  little  as  possible  exposed  to  sudden 
oold ;  S.  sow  it  on  a  hot-bed,  and  transplant  it  after  the  frosts  of  spring ; 
S.  sow  it  sufficiently  early  to  ripen  in  8epteml>er;  4.  choose  the  very  best 
seed;  5.  sow  every  year  a  little  earlier;  6.  transplant  every  year  a  little 
earlier;  7.  if  these  practices  succeed,  try  sowing  where  the  plants  are 
inally  to  remain ;  t*.  employ  manure,  hot  and  stimulating ;  9.  steep  the  seed. 

Gardener^ t  Magazine  in  Germany.  In  January  1885,  a  new  German 
Gardener's  Magazine  was  commenced  at  Weimar,  in  a  noted  establish- 
ment, the  proprietor  of  which  is  a  great  lover  of  gardening,  and  has  an 
extensive  walled  garden,  containing  numerous  hot-houses.  It  is  divided 
Into  eight  parts,  l.  Botany,  felative  to  gardens;  s.  theory  of  gardens: 
5.  ornamental  gardens;  4.  culinary  gardens;  5.  orchards;  6.  parks  and 
English  gardens ;  7.  literature  of  gardening ;  and  8.  miscellaneous  intel- 
l^oice.  It  is  published  in  parts,  of  which  six  make  a  volume ;  but  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  time  of  publication  b  to  be  regular.  The  first  number 
contains  a  translation  of  Mr.  Klnight's  last  paper  on  the  culture  of  the 
■idon. 

Hanoverian  Method  of  saving  Lettuce  Seed,  Do  not  wait  till  the  spike 
of  flowers  has  ripened  all  the  seeds,  but  cut  it  over  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  inaturi^,  and  lay  it  on  the  ground,  when  all  the  florets  will  ripen 
tbor  seeds  nearly  about  the  same  time. 

How  to  destroy  Caterpillars  in  an  Orchard.  Plant  according  to  its  size, 
from  one  to  four  plants  of  bhrd-cherry  (Prunus  Padus);  almost  the  whole 
of  the  caterpillars  and  butterflies  within  lOO  or  SCO  yards  will  resort  to 
that  plant.  The  appearance  of  the  bird-cherry  will  be  hideous,  but  the 
fruit  trees  will  be  9xXe.^AgrictdluralJourjial  of  Bavaria,  April  1825.) 

Preservative  against  Insects  and  Blight.  A  correspondent  in  a  German 
Agricultural  Journal  says,  *<  bore  a  tiole  in  the  branch  attacked,  drop 
therein  two  drops  of  quicksilver,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  all  the  in- 
sects win  be  found  dead."    Thb  assertion  may  very  well  be  questioned. 

Maize.  The  Pomolo^cal  Society  of  Brunn  are  endeavouring  to  na- 
toralize  five  varieties  of  the  maize  or  Indian  com,  which  they  have  pro* 
cored  from  America. 
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Indian  Millet.  In  Bavaria  they  are  endesvouriug  to  naturalize  diis 
v^etable  {Sorghum  vulgare),  and  it  is  said  with  apparent  success. 

Astragalus  Bcetictts,  Two  ounces  of  the  seeds  added  to  half  an  ounce 
of  good  coffee  beans,  roasted  and  ground,  are  said  to  make  an  excellent 
coffee. 

Dalmatian  Strawberry.  This  is  the  Arbutus  Unedo,  FragoUitiy  Italian, 
and  Magmche,  Illyrien.  In  Dalmatia  these  fruits  are  so  abundant,  that 
in  1617  they  began  to  distil  a  spirit  from  them,  which  they  have  since 
done  in  great  quantities,  and  sold  in  Trieste  for  the  highest  price. 

Culture  of  ^  Millet  in  Germany.  There  are  three  species  in  cultiva- 
tion, common  millet,  Panicum  miliaceuin,  Italian  millet,  P.  italicum,  imd 
Polbh  millet,  P.sanguinale.  The  first  is  principally  cultivated,  and  is  very 
productive  in  rich  soil.  It  requires  to  be  sown  very  thin,  especially  in 
good  soil  To  preserve  it  from  the  mildew,  the  seed  is  immersed  for  a 
moment  in  boiling  water.  Great  care  is  recjuisite  to  cut  down  the  plant 
as  soon  as  the  seeds  begin  to  ripen,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  be  lost  by 
the  wind.  The  straw  is  less  useful  than  that  of  wheat  for  thatch,  or  tbat 
of  oats  for  fodder. 

In  the  Garden  of  the  Imperial  Residence  in  Vienna  a  large  conservatory 
has  lately  been  erected,  and  a  considerable*  number  of  new  plants  have 
been  sent  thither  from  this  country;  amon^  these  wera  a  colleetion  of 
Chrysanthemums  from  the  Horticultural  Society. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Agricultural  Schools.  The  number  of  these  for  the  poor  are  increatiqg 
from  day  to  day.  That  which  was  established  at  Blcesihof,  in  the  Canton 
of  Zurich,  in  1818,  is  in  the  most  flourishing  state;  that  of  Hofwyl,  near 
Berne,  the  first  which  was  established  in  Switzerland,  still  maintuos  its 
reputation ;  that  of  Carre,  near  Geneva,  and  that  at  Basle,  are  com- 
paratively recent  establishments,  but  etve  every  promise  of  success. 

The  Mole  Plough.  One  of  these  has  been  introduced  at  Geneva,  and 
approved  of  by  the  Society  of  Agriculture  there. 

ITALY. 

Transplantation  of  Trees,  An  Italian  Journal  has  published  a  loi^ 
paper  on  this  subject,  containing  the  results  of  many  experiments  made  by 
M.  Carradori;  these  are,  l.  to  cut  as  little  off  the  roots  as  possible; 
2.  that  transplanted  things  require  no  other  nourishment  than  water,  and 
are  injured  bv  manure;  and  5.  that  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to 
shelter  them  from  the  sum. 

Grapes  in  Sicily.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Termini  they  cultivate  above 
forty-one  varieties,  the  names  of  which  are  given  in  VApe  di  Palermo 
for  1882. 

The  Hypericum  crispum  is  stated  in  the  Transactions  of  an  ftalian  Agri- 
cultural Society,  to  be  a  deadly  poison  to  sheep,  and  well  known  as  sucb 
by  the  Sicilian  and  Neapolitan  shepherds. 

Vineyards.  Hopes  are  entertained  that  the  produce  of  the  Italian  vine- 
yards, which  is  almost  unknown  in  this  country,  will  be  soon  materially  im- 
f  roved  under  the  direction  of  a  patriotic  Roman  nobleman,  the  Marquia 
otinziani.  We  understand  cases  of  the  first  fruits  of  his  vineyard  have  been 
already  consigned  to  a  celebrated  Italian  house  in  London.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  same  spirited  individual,  the  common  Woad  (Isatis  tinctorid) 
has  again  been  brought  into  very  extensive  cultivation ;  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  produce  and  quantity  have  proved  to  be  quite  equal  to 
that  of  Indigo  already  cultivated,  and  as  good  indigo  made  as  in  India, 
but  not  cheap  enough. 
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NETHERLANDS. 

The  Pear  Colmat'Dewez,  This  pear  Jately  origiDated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Brusselty  k  said  to  contain  a  rare  assemblage  of  extraordinary 
qpalities;  fleafa  whiles  teadefy  and  ex^ilsitely  melting  The  iuice  abund- 
ant, mild,  and  of  an  elerated  agreeable  ptrfiime,  equal  to  the  Harden-pont 
d'biYer.  In  a  note  it  is  observed,  that  the  Harden-pont  Pear,  it  the  same 
as  the  douglou ;  and  that  the  Pear  glouxmorceau  de  Cambron  is  the  mom 
as  the  Beurr^  de  Neuve  Maisons,  and  both  resemble  the  Harden-pont, 
vulgarly  called  the  Beurr^  d'hlver;  so  that  after  all  this  new  pear  differs 
little  from  the  Beurr^  d'hiver.— J9ii/^/.  Unwer,  Sept.  1895. 

PrepartOUmt  of  Milk  in  Flanders,  In  that  country  there  are  two 
curious  preparations  of  milk  in  common  use.  The  first  is  a  mess  called 
sour  milk,  much  used  bv  the  countr}-  people,  and  made  as  follows :  a  con- 
oderable  quantity  of  milk  is  put  into  a  deep  wooden  vessel,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  salt  is  added  to  it.  It  is  then  left  until  the  whey  separate  from 
Uie  curd,  when  the  former  is  poured  off  and  given  to  the  pigs,  and  the 
latter  is  stirred  round,  and  more  milk  is  added  to  it.  This  operation  is 
repeated  until  the  desired  quantity  of  curd  is  obtained,  which  is  found  to 
have  ac^ired  a  very  acid  taste.  In  this  state  it  is  kept  for  winter  use,  and 
is  used  m  mixii^  a  quantity  of  it  with  water  and  flour,  which  is  boiled, 
and  then  bread  is  adaed  to  it.  This  mess  is  used  for  breakfast  and  sup- 
per, which  always  concludes  with  bread  and  butter.  The  second  b  a  mess 
of  curd,  often  used  in  the  summer  months,  and  much  relished  for  supper. 
For  makm^  it  vessels  are  procured,  the  one  of  which  goes  within  the 
other,  the  innermost  being  perforated  with  numerous  holes  for  the  escape 
of  whey.  The  milk  is  coagulated  by  means  of  rennet  made  by  infusing  a 
small  piece  of  the  dried  stomach  of  a  young  hare  in  white  wine.  To  the 
curd,  wdl  freed  of  the  whey,  is  added  salt  and  pepper,  but  many  comsider 
eschallots  an  indispensable  ingredient. —  Brews.  Ed.  Jour.  Oct. 

Roses  grafted  on  Oaks.  M.  Bomowsky  grafted  or  budded  Rosa  centi- 
folia,  bicolor,  lutea,  semperflorens,  and  alba  altissima,  on  the  young  shoots 
of  oaks,  planted  in  pots  and  placed  in  a  green-house.  Rosa  semperflorens 
flowered  the  8«ne  year ;  the  others  grew  but  did  not  flower.  Only  one 
sort  died.  M.  B.  does  not  know  wbedier  they  will  last  many  years  or  not, 
but  be  recollects  other  anomafies  of  the  same  kind.  —  Bidlet.  Univer, 
Aug.  1825. 

I^kow  cf  PUmts  at  Ghent^  99th  of  June  and  2d  of  July  1825.  The  medal 
was  given  for  Ho\'ea  Celsi,  as  the  most  rare.  Amaryllis  toxicaria,  and 
Canna  IridMora,  were  the  second  in  point  of  rari^^. 

Tan  from  the  Bark  of  the  Spanish  ChesmU.    The  excellent  quality  of 
this  tan  is  set  forth  in  the  Journal  de  TAgriculture  des  Pays  Bas 
Oct.  1824. 

Budding.  In  l^e  Agricultural  Journal  of  the  Pavs  Bas,  for  October 
1824,  it  is  recommended  to  reverse  the  usual  mode  of  raising  the  bark  for 
inserdi^  the  buds,  and  to  make  the  cross  cut  at  the  bottom  of  the  slit,  in* 
ctead  of  at  the  top,  as  is  generally  done  in  Britain.  The  bud  is  said  rarely 
to  fail  of  success,  because  it  receives  f^undance  of  the  descending  sap, 
which  it  cannot  receive  when  it  is  imder  the  cross  cut. 

SWEDEN. 
Ctdture  of  Silk  in  Sweden.  This  it  seems  was  attempted  a  number  of 
years  mo,  and  in  1825  was  renewed.  The  mulberry  grows  very  well  in 
some  of  the  provinces,  and  the  silk  produced  is  said  to  be  of  a  finer  and 
stronger  quality  than  that  of  India.  The  silk  produced  in  Bavaria  is  in 
Mke  manner  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  Italv. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Stockholm  celebrated  in  February  last  their 
twelfth  anniversary.    The  king  himself  was  present,  and  made  a  speech  on 
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the  importance  of  the  subject;  observing  that  the  result  of  their  efforts  had 
notwitnstanding  the  seventy  of  the  climate,  exceeded  their  hopes. 

DENMARK. 

HorOcvHure  m  Denmark  seems  to  be  as  much  in  reoute  as  in  most  other 
countries  of  the  continent;  the  Crown  Prince  is  a  Tenow  of  the  Horticul« 
tural  Society  of  London ;  and  one  of  the  royal  gardeners,  Mr,  Peter 
Lindegaard  has  contributed  several  papers  to  the  Horticultural  Socie^'s 
Transactions.    Some  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's  writings  have  been  translated. 

RUSSIA  AND  POLAND. 

CaterpiUan  on  Cabbages.  In  Lithuania  these  are  said  to  be  destroyed  bj 
distributing  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  Kalmia  which  grows  wild  there  (pro- 
bably Ledum  palustre),  the  odour  of  which  is  said  to  occasion  the  deatn  of 
the  caterpillars. 

Boiamc  Garden  at  St,  Petersburgh.  The  celebrated  botanic  garden  of 
Prince  Razumoffsky,  at  Moscow,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Fischer,  at  the  death  of  that  nobleman,  excited  no  interest  in  the  mind  of 
his  son ;  and  Dr.  Fischer  then  used  his  utmost  exertion  to  have  a  botanic 
garden  worthy  of  the  Russian  empire  established  at  its  capital,  St.  Peters- 
burgh. This  happily,  through  the  intervention  and  influence  of  the 
Emperor's  mother,  a  great  lover  of  botany,  and  who  herself  possesses  a 
very  fine  collection  of  plants,  was  accomplished. 

Upon  one  of  the  small  islands  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  Neva,  to 
the  north  of  the  town,  and  named  Aptekerski  Stroff  (Apothecaries'  Island)^ 
was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  a  small  garden  for  tne  cultivation  prin- 
cipally of  such  plants  as  were  useful  in  medicine,  and  was  given  to  the 
company  of  apothecaries.  Here  Peter  built,  with  his  own  roval  hands,  a 
hut,  which  still  exists,  and  planted  several  trees,  especially  of  poplar  and 
lime,  which  have  attained  a  considerable  size,  and  are  preserved  with  a 
sacred  care.  This  spot,  consisting  of  good  soil,  and  watered  upon  one 
side  by  a  branch  of  the  Neva,  was  fix^  on  as  the  scite  of  the  present 
garden.  Other  eround,  however,  was  added  to  it  in  1823,  so  that  it  in- 
cludes an  area  of  60  English  acres,  in  part  surrounded  by  a  wooden  fence, 
and  partly  by  a  hedge,  which  occupies  about  200  yanls  next  the  river. 

In  1824,  a  series  of  operations  were  commenced  and  carried  into  exe- 
cution; such  as,  perhs^s,  have  scarcely  any  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
botanical  institutions.  Orders  were  given  for  ranges  of  green-houses,  con- 
servatories, and  stoves,  the  cost  of  which  was  estimated  at  a  million  of 
roubles  (about  40,000/.  sterling),  and  the  whole  to  be  completed  before  the 
present  winter. 

There  are  three  principal  houses,  facing  the  south,  each  700  feet  in 
length,  and  20  to  SO  feet  m>m  back  to  front,  placed  in  parallel  lines,  but 
at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  that  by  two  other  houses  of  the  same 
length,  running  from  north  to  south,  and  placed  at  the  ends  of  these,  the 
whole  forms  a  parallelogram,  measuring  700  feet  each  way,  intersected  by 
a  central  house  of  the  same  length.  The  middle  building  is  most  lofty, 
being  40  feet  high  in  the  central  part.  The  three  that  face  the  south  have 
a  sloping  light  in  front  reaching  from  the  top  to  the  ground.  Tliose  which 
run  nordi  and  south  have  a  double  roof,  are  comparatively  low,  and  have 
the  path  in  the  centre.  All  are  heated  by  means  of  common  flues,  and 
with  wood,  principally  birch.  Water  is  raised  by  engines  from  the  river^ 
and  cisterns  filled  in  various  parts  of  the  houses,  and  in  the  most  con- 
venient situations.  The  large  spaces  of  ground  or  areas  between  the  bnild« 
ings,  are  filled  with  shrubs  and  flower  beds;  onlv  behind  the  most  southern 
one  is  a  splendid  suite  of  apartments  for  the  Koyal  Family.  These  have 
windows,  opening  from  above  into  the  house  below,  so  that  the  plants  may 
be  seen  to  great  advantage. 
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Dr.  Fiscber,  who  has  the  chargje  of  the  eftablkhment,  occupies,  at  pr^ 
sent,  a  small  wooden  dwelling  within  the  garden;  handsome  and  commo- 
dious habitations  are  to  be  built  for  him  and  for  the  two  chief  gardeners, 
one  of  whom  is  a  Dane,  and  the  other  a  Frenchman.  Two  secretaries  are 
emjiloj^ed,  one  a  French  Gentleman,  M.  Fleury,  who  lately  visited  this 
country  with  Dr.  Fisch^,  the  other  a  Russian,  and  also  an  excellent  bo- 
tanic painter,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  has  already  executed  some  very 
beautiful  drawing  of  new  and  rare  plants.  There  is  scarcely  a  earden  in 
Europe,  which  will  not,  if  it  has  not  already,  contribute  to  stock  this  su- 
perb establishment.  The  collection  is,  even  now,  very  great.  100,000 
roubles  were  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  plants  at  the  commencement ; 
and  68,000  roubles  annually  for  the  ordinary  expenses.  During  the  last  year, 
which,  as  we  have  seen^  was  the  first  of  the  commencement  of  ^hc  institu- 
tion, no  less  than  14,000  packages  of  seeds  were  sown  in  60,000  pots.  Dr. 
Fischer  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  Bneland  and  Scotland  in  last  autumn,  and 
collected  so  great  a  number  of  living  plants  (above  4000),  that  he  engaged 
Mr.  Goldie  of  the  Monkwood  Nursery,  near  Ayr,  to  take  charge  of  them 
during  the  voyage,  and  to  assist  in  the  transplantation.  This  was  success- 
ful, and  on  Mr.  Goldie's  quitting  St.  Petersburgh  in  October,  the  whole 
collection  was  in  a  most  thriving  condition.  EcUn,  Joum,  of  Saence,  1824, 
No.  6.,  p.  566,  358. 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 
Don  Mariano  La  Gasca,  professor  of  botany  at  Madrid,  has  promised 
to  furnish  us  with  ample  information  on  the  gardening  of  Spain,  for  our 
next  Number. 

INDLV. 

SubsHluies  for  Hemp.  The  palm  Saguenis  Rumphii  has  fibres  which 
may  serve  for  ropes  and  cables  of  any  size.  The  late  Dr.  Roxburgh 
planted  100,000  or  them  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Calcutta.  At  the  end  of 
nx  or  seven  years  this  may  be  cut  down,  the  fibres  of  the  trunk  converted 
into  ro|>es;  the  sap  into  palm  wine,  or  toddy;  and  the  pith  into  sago. 
Crotalaria  juncea  is  used  m  several  parts  of  India  to  make  ropes,  and  ' 
delivered  in  London  it  comes  much  cheaper  than  Indian  hemp.  The 
common  hemp  Cannabis  sattva  is  not  cultivated  in  India  for  cordage  or 
the  weaver,  but  only  in  a  small  quantity,  on  account  of  the  narcotic  dua- 
lities of  the  leaves  of  the  male,  and  the  flowers  of  the  female.  Robmia 
cannabina  is  one  of  the  best  vegetables  of  India  for  producing  fibres  fit 
ibr  cables  and  ropes.  Corchorus  Olitorius  is  cultivated  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  Agave  Americana,  Aletris  nervosa,  Abroma  augusta.  Hi- 
biscus Manihot,  a  species  of  Bauhinia,  another  of  Sterculia,  may  all  be 
employed  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  Crotalaria  juncea  is  most  generally 
used  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  all  the  countries  of  the  East. — 
TVc&ntc.  Repot.  Oct.  1834. 

CfflNA. 

Hatchmg  of  Fi^  The  Chinese  have  a  method  of  hatching  the  spawn 
offish,  and  tnus  protecting  it  from  those  accidents  which  generally  destroy 
&  large  portion  or  it.  The  fishermen  collect  with  care  from  the  margin  and 
surface  of  water,  all  those' gelatinous  masses  which  contain  the  spawn  of 
fish,  and  after  they  have  found  a  sufficient  quantity,  they  fill  with  it  the 
shell  of  a  fresh  hen's  egg  which  they  have  previously  emptied,  stop  up  the 
hole,  and  put  it  under  a  sitting  &wl.  At  the  expiration  of  a  certain 
number  of  days,  they  break  the  shell  in  water  warmed  by  the  sun.  The 
young  fry  are  presently  hatched,  and  are  kept  in  pure  firesh  water  till  they 
are  large  enough  to  be  thrown  into  the  pond  with  the  old  fish.    The  sale. 
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of  spawn  for  this  purpose,  forms  an  important  branch  of  trade  in  China.  — 
Profeu,  SUiimarCt  Joum,  of  Scknec,  Vol.  Tiii.  p.  58 1 . 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  American  Farmer^ t  Journal,  vol.  vi.,  and  the  American  P/oufioy^ 
vol.  ii.,  both  weekly  publications  after  the  manner  of  newspapers,  haye 
been  lately  presented  to  the  Hortfcnltural  Society,  and  will  afford  us  some 
gleanings  for  our  next  Number. 

Afriam  Sheep.  An  importation  into  the  United  States  from  Africa 
has  recently  talien  place,  of  a  number  of  the  broad-tailed  breed  of  sheep, 
procured  from  the  interior  of  Africa  at  considerable  expense  and  troubie, 
by  Captain  Creighton,  of  the  United  States  ship  Cijane.  This  species  is 
said  to  be  extremely  valuable,  not  only  for  the  wool,  but  the  flesh ;  and  the 
tail  in  particular,  which  is  eight  or  ten  inches  in  breadth,  is  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy.  This  is  the  first  attempt  to  introduce  the  breed  into  North 
America.  —  Mom.  Chron.  Oct. 

A  HorHcuUural  Society  has  been  ettabiithed  in  Jamaica  ;  the  secretary  of 
which,  Mr.  Miller,  has  proffered  its  services  to  the  Caledonian  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 
T^  Cow  Tree.  This  tree,  which  has  been  named  Galactodendron, 
and  appears  to  belong  to  the  femily  of  Sapotese,  grows  on  rocky  declivities 
on  the  northern  Andes.  Its  leaves  are  large,  oblong,  thin,  dry,  and 
coriaceous.  **  Its  thick  ligneous  roots  scarcely  enter  the  rock ;  for  several 
months  in  the  year  rain  scarcely  waters  its  fan-shaped  leaves.  The  branches 
appear  dry  and  dead.  But  when  an  incision  is  made  in  the  trunk,  a  sweet 
and  nutritious  milk  runs  from  it.  It  is  at  sun-rbe  that  the  vegetable  liquid 
runs  most  abundantly.  Then  the  natives  and  negroes  are  seen  to  come 
from  all  parts  provided  with  vessels  to  receive  the  milk,  which  becomes 
yellow,  and  thickens  at  the  surface.  This  vegetable  .milk  possesses  all  the 
physical  properties  of  the  milk  of  animals,  only  it  is  a'  little  thicker,  and 
mixes  easily  with  water.  When  boiled  it  does  not  coagulate,  but  a  thick 
yellow  pelhcle  is  formed  on  the  surface.  Acids  do  not  form  with  this  milk 
any  coagulum  as  with  that  of  the  cow."  -^  HttmboUU,  Voyage  aux  Regions 
Eqwnoxialei  du  Nouveau  Continent,  lib.  t.  chap.  16.  p.  963  and  264. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

iustra&an  AgncuUurai  Company,  We  are  happy  to  be  enabled  to  state 
>ur  own  knowledge,  that  this  company,  which  has  been  incorporated 

the  promotion  of  horticulture  and  agriculture  in  N.  S.  Wales,  is  pro- 
ding  under  the  most  favourable  auspices.  Lar^e  quantities  of  agncul- 
il  implements  and  new  farming  stock,  and  horticultural  productions  of 
kinds  have  been  sent  from  this  country,  and  the  reports  from  the  colony 

of  the  most  gratifying  description.  It  is  expectea  that  the  olive  will 
loon  introduced  at  Port  Jackson,  where  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  has 
ady  succeeded  bevond  expectation.  We  have  seen  samples  of  a 
wtn  of  wine  from  these  young  vineyards,  which  is  not  inferior  to  the 
f  best  of  the  light  white  Bui^ndies.  With  the  protection  which  the 
moters  of  the  purposes  of  this  company  will  meet  with  from  the  new 

enlightened  colonial  secretary,  Alexander  M*Leay,  Esq.,  it  is  not  too 
:h  to  anticipate,  that  in  a  few  short  years  the  viaeyards  and  olive 
iinds  of  Port  Jackson  and  Sidney  will  rival  the  bc»t  of  France  and  of 
y,  as  their  Merino  fleeces  already  do  the  finest  whidi  are  imported 
n  Spain. 

Government  Garden.  Some  additions  have  been  made  lately  to  the 
>nial  garden  at  Port  Jackson,  which,  under  the  care  of  its  indefatigable 
erintendent  Mr.  Charles  Frazer,  is  rapidly  accumulating  in  one  common 
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point,  the  TegetabJe  riches  of  the  colony,  and  the  most  important  pro- 
doctbns  of  our  own  quarter  of  the  world. 


Art.  IL    Domestic  Notices. 
*    ENGLAND. 

Prangos  Hay  Plant.  This  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant  belon^ng  to 
the  Umbellifers,  nearlv  allied  to  Cachrys,  and  named  by  Mr.  Lmdley, 
Fhuigos  pabularia.  It  has  a  lai^  fleshy  root  stock,  and  finely  cut  leaves, 
about  two  feet  long,  which  constitute  the  fodder.  It  is  cultivated  in 
Thibet,  and  employed  in  the  form  of  hay  as  a  winter  fodder  for  sheep  and 
goats.  It  is  considered  to  be  at  least  as  durable  as  .Lucem,  and  may 
probably  become  a  valuable  pUnt  in  several  British  colonies.  Seeds  sent 
to  this  country  had  lost  thetr  vegetative  power,  but  from  vairious  facts  it 
is  conjectured^  that  the  Prangos  may  become  an  agricultural  plant  of  this 
.  country.  —  lAndley  in  Jour,  c/  R,  Imtit.  No.  37.  . 

Camelka  Oteifera,  a  handsome  plant  of  this  species  is  now  in  flower  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges  for  the  first  time  in  this  country ;  the  petals  are  white, 
and  about  two-thirds  of  the  size  of  the  single  white  Camellia  japonica. 
In  the  southern  provinces  of  China  it  is  cultivated  in  great  abundance 
for  the  sake  of  the  seeds,  which  produce  by  pressure  a  fine  pure  oil  used 
for  lamps,  and  for  various  purposes  of  cookery. 

Jdand  of  Jersey,  A  nursery  was  established  here  in  1 8 1 6,  by  B.  Saunders. 
Its  extent  is  about  six  acres,  in  which  a  general  assortment  is  kept,  of 
fiiiit  and  forest  trees,  greenhouse,  and  herbaceous  plants.  Many  new 
varieties  of  apples  and  pears  from  France  are  here  cultivated.  It  is  noted 
fo^lthe  Chaumontel  pear,  which  here  grows  to  great  perfection ;  and  also 
for  very  choice  new  roses.  Tulips,  Jonquils,  Anemones,  Ixias,  Gladioluses, 
doable  white  Primroses,  Carnations,  and  Yellow  picotees,  in  great  variety 
Suoplies  ofBelladona  and  Guernsey  Lilies  are  annually  sent  to  the  London 
and  provincial  nurserymen. 

noodt  and  Forest  Lands.  We  omitted  to  include  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  Encyc.  of  Gard.,  a  work  entitled  Observations  on  Woods  and  Forest 
Lands,  by  W.  Wilkie,  published  by  Rivington  and  Co.,  in  1800.  The 
author  is  at  present  employed  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Cormack,  Son, 
and  Sinclair,  New  Cross,  Deptford,  and  may  be  advantageously  consulted 
by  g^tlemen  on  the  subjects  of  his  book. 

SortkuUnral  Society  of  London.  Nothing  very  particular  was  exhibited 
at  the  Society's  rooms  on  the  two  meetings  of  October;  but  on  the  1st 
and  15th  of  November,  a  splendid  shew  of  chrysanthemums  was  placed  on 
the  table,  including  nearly  twelve  sorts,  which  have  never  before  bloomed 
in  this  country.  Among  the  firuits  tasted  during  the  last  fourmeetinjp, 
the  best  in  our  judgment  were,  the  Tottenham  park  Muscat  grape,  the 
Beurr^  d'  Aremberg  pear,  and  the  Golden  pippin  and  Nonpareil  apples. 
The  pears  were  grown  by  Mr.  Knevet,-an  eminent  market  gardener  at 
Turnnam  Green,  who  occupies  ground  that  was  a  garden  celebrated  for 
Pine  apples  in  the  time  of  Justice,  nearly  a  century  ago.  Some  very  large 
fiuit  of  fVrus  japonica  were  exhibited  by  Miss  Crabtree,  an  amateur.  The 
Rne  apples  of  November  had  very  litUe  flavor.  Fine  specimens  of  Humea 
elegans,  Crowea  saligna,  and  Cyclamen  persicum  were  exhibited  on  the 
ffth  of  December,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  interesting  paper  read  on  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  production  of  double  flowers,  by  Mr.  Lindley. 

In  the  earden  of  the  society  the  finest  autumnal  feature  has  been  the 
Chrysanthemums ;  the  Dahlias  had  bloomed  tolerably  well  for  the  season ; 
but  the  Chrysanthemums,  for  variety,  brilliancy,  and  luxuriance,  we  may 
«8sert,  without  the  least  risk  of  exaggeration,  presented  a  display  never 
hitherto  equalled  in  Europe.     There  are  now  in  the  garden  about  fifty 
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sorts ;  the  whole  of  these  were  assembled  in  one  bouse  ;  and  in  ftdl  blooai 
on  the  SOtb  of  Noyember,  and  the  greater  p^  of  the  varieties  were  io 
equal  perfection,  closely  trained  against  a  south  wall. 

The  Pine  plants  are  equal  in  luxuriance  to  an^  in  the  neighbouiliood  of 
London,  and  in  general  every  thing  cultivated  m  the  garden  is  in  a  pros- 
perous state.  In  future  numbers  we  expect  to  be  more  particular  in  oor 
details  of  this  garden,  and  of  the  meetings  and  transactions  of  the  sodetj  in 
R^ent  Street. 

The  prospectuses  of  two  publications  have  been  issued  by  the  society  | 
the  first  is  to  contain  correct  delineations  of  the  new  or  rare  plants  which 
may  be  flowered  in  the  sardeii  at  Chiswick;  and  the  second  accurate  deii> 
neations  of  the  fruito  cultivated  there. 

Ericas  in  flower  from  October  1st  to  November  96th,  in  tbe  Tdotkg 
Nursery,  communicated  by  Messrs.  Rollison. 

AcumiiuU,  Euatsens  gnndiflon,  Pynmldalfi, 

AitoDi,  Wlameatoti,  fUmentaoea, 

Aicherlani,  Forauiaa,  Retorta, 

Ardenc,  OncUU,  RupMtiM, 

AMUigent,  Imbricaib,  SaTilUa, 

Bandooi,  Lunbertiaiu,  Sebana, 

Bankda  puxpurea,  LeucanUiera,  Solandrl, 

Bowieana,  I/mgipeduiiculata,  TuUfoUa, 

Cafta,  Lutea,  TeniDlfla, 

Carinata,  MammoM,  TMudla, 

Cameola,  Mucosa,  Ttnuiaoca  al», 

CerlDthoidet,  MutaWk  TriocM, 

Orata,  Venifx, 


Colorans,  Paluami,  rubca, 

Cooeinna,  PrMtana,  VectlU  ftilglda, 

Cuprenliia,  Princepi, 

Euurgena^  Pubeaoami 


From  Noveoiber  l6t  to  the  26th,  besides  many  of  the  above. 

Calydna,  PubaKeos  minima.  Scabrinacala* 

Concolor  tupartw,  Rasermlaana,  SerratlfoHa, 

DenUculata,  RoUiMOitt'  bUoda,  SonUda, 

Hirta,  Rubens,  "'-'"  — 


We  expect  in  our  next  number  to  give  a  catalogue  of  the  Ericc  of  Pro- 
fessor Dunbar,  the  most  complete,  we  believe,  in  existence. 

Scotch  farmitip.  One  of  tbe  most  spirited  examples  may  be  seen  on  the 
fiurm  of  ludbrooke,  Blackheath,  consisting  of  620  acres,  occupied  by  Mr.  R. 
Dickson  from  East  Lothian.  Mr.  Dickson  seems  to  possess  abundant 
capital,  which  is  directed  by  adequate  skill,  and  stimulated  by  the  highest 
spuit  and  love  of  his  profession.  In  the  appendix  to  Holdich's  essay  on 
weeds,  latelj^r  edited  bv  Mr.  Sinclair,  is  given  an  account  of  Mr.  Dickson's 
mode  of  freeing  a  field  of  heavy  soil  from  couch  grass^  without  the  aid  of  a 
naked  fallow.  From  this  it  appears  that  no  cost  is  spared  for  the  most 
improved  implements ;  six  being  described  as  employed  for  the  above  pur- 
pose, which  together  must  have  cost  at  least  120^  The  most  e^ctive  of 
these  implements  is  Moreton's  revolving  harrow. 

To  render  trees  permancrUlvfrmtfiU.  It  has  been  suggested  we  believe 
by  Sennebier,  that  if  a  rine.of  bark  were  taken  from  the  trunk  of  a  rapid 
grovring  tree^  and  replaced  by  a  ring  of  bark  from  a  tree  of  an  allied  species, 
but  of  slower  growth,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  operate  like  the  proce« 
of  ringing  without  any  of  iu  inconveniences.  Apply  a  ring  of  plum-tree 
bark  to  a  branch  of  peach-tree. 

Provincial  HorticuUwal  Socieik$  are  established  at  Cambridge,  York, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  Winchester,  and  other  places ;  we  should  be  happy  to 
receive  some  account  of  these  societies,  and  from  time  to  time  a  report  of 
their  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  them  in  the  Grardener^s 
Magazine. 

MagnoUa  macrophtfUoy  a  plant  of  this  species  about  14  feet  hi^h,  flowered 
in  the  open  ground  at  Chiswick  in  May  last,and  about  the  same  time  another 
trained  against  a  wall  in  the  flower-garden  at  Harringay  near  Highgate. 
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Boiamc  Garden^  MaryJa-^onne,  This  establishment  of  Bfr.  Jenkins  has 
been  entirely  broken  up,  and  the  plants  sold  to  make  way  for  building 
operations.     Several  nurseries  have  submitted  to  the  same  fate. 

Xarf  tf  Pime  Apple$.  On  the  30th  September  a  pine-apple  was  cut  in 
Lord  Anson's  ^rden,  at  Shugborough,  which  was  two  feet  in  drcum- 
ferance,  and  weighed  11  lbs.  5  m. — (Mom,  Chron.,  October.)  About  the 
same  time  one  was  cut  in  the  JDuke  of  Buckingham's  garden  at  Stoweliy 
Mr.  Brown,  somewhat  laiger  than  the  above. 

Brighlon  Athenmm  and  Oriental  Garden,  The  princiiial  objects  of  this 
institution  are  the  following :  I.  An  extensive  coUection  of  exotic  planto 
inclosed  in  a  glazed  conservatory.  II.  A  library  of  standard  works  in  liter- 
ature  and  science,  museum  of  natural  history,  &c  &c.  III.  Annual  courses 
of  lectures  on  all  subjects  of  interest  and  importance. 

The  Oriental  Garden,  This  name  has  been  chosen  from  the  adaptation 
of  the  place  to  the  growth  of  tropical  plants.  The  building  will  be  of  ori- 
ental cnaracter,  entirely  of  glass,  supported  b;^  iron-work  of  a  pecub'ar  con- 
struction; which,  while  it  possesses  the  requisite  strength  for  covering  so 
▼ast  a  space,  is  delicate  enough  to  admit  the  light  with  perfect  freedom. 
It  will  indnde  about  an  acre  of  ground  •*  and  under  this  magnificent  canopy 
the  finest  and  most  beautiful  tropical  plants  may  be  grown  in  all  the  per- 
fection of  their  nadve  soil  and  climate. 

New  Phm,  Two  nurserymen  have  been  advertizing  a  plum  imported 
from  New  Jersey ;  the  one  calls  it  La  Dellcieuse,  as  bemg  a  name  given  to 
it  by  Charles  X.  of  France ;  and  the  other.  Cooper's  Large  Red  American 
Plum,  as  being  the  original  name.  It  is  said  to  be  very  peculiar  in  the 
habit  of  its  w<K>d  and  leaves;  the  fruit  of  a  large  size,  oval, purplish  color, 
rich,  and  juicy,  making  an  excellent  preserve.  It  is  ripe  m  this  countipr 
about  the  end  of  September,  on  trees  trained  to  a  wall ;  on  standards  it. 
i^>eiis  a  week  or  ten  days  later. 

Destmction  of  Womu  and  Shig$.  Mr.  D.  M'Dougal  peneveret  in  dit- 
seminating  his  remedy  for  these  vermin,  and  wherever  he  is  employed  u 
completely  successfiiL  His  secret  is  well  known,  but  we  do  not  mention  it, 
because  most  people  make  light  of  things  which  cost  them  nothing,  and  be- 
cause we  think  that  Mr.M'Dougal  merits  something. — Encyc,  of  Card,  8S84. 

American  Aloe.  One  flowered  last  Autumn  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's, 
of  which  the  following  description  was  sent  us  by  Mr.  Lindsay,  gardener  to 
his  Grace :  ^  The  plant  is  upwards  of  twenty-four  feet  in  height;  the  leaves 
average  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  about  seven  inches  in 
breadth ;  the  circumference  of  the  plant  at  the  base  u  about  four  feet,  and 
that  of  the  flowering  stem  about  sixteen  inches.  In  all  probabilitv  the 
plant  will  continue  flowering  for  three  weeks.  The  flowers  on  being 
minutely  redioned,  compose  the  immense  number  of  8112.  This  species 
of  agave  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  was  introduced  into  Britain 
in  the  year  1040;  the  dass  hexan.  monog.  This  plant  b  known  to  have 
been  in  Chiswick  gardens  for  nearly  fi%  years,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
upwards  of  ninety  years  old.'* 

Mustard  Seed  of  Scnpture,  Mr.  John  Frost  thinks  he  has  discovered 
that  the  Mustard  Seed  of  Scripture  was  the  seed  of  the  Phytolacca  do- 
decandra.  —  Joum,  R.  Inst,  Oct 

Action  of  Poisons  upon  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  M.  T.  Marcet,  of  Geneva, 
has  lately  made  some  curious  experiments  upon  the  effects  of  poisons  upon  ' 
the  vegetable  system.  By  causing  plants  to  grow  in  poisonous  mixtures,  or 
by  introducing  poisons  into  their  system,-  it  was  found  that  the  effect  upon 
vegetation  was  nearly  the  same  as  upOn  the  functions  of  animals.  The  ex- 
periments  were  generally  made  with  plants  of  the  Kidney  Bean,  and  a 
comparison  was  always  made  with  a  plant  watered  with  spring  water. — 
Joum.  JR.  Inst,.  Oct. 

Hfde  Park  md  Ktntkigiom  Gardens,  Conaidenble  altentioM  are  nuking  in  the  n»di  and 
flBDcetof  tiM  iMik,  inda  bridge,  or  Tiadttct  of  fome  deKrtptkn,  is  being  erected  at  tbe  ImmI  ef 
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tiM  Scfpeatiiie  RiTCr.  We  have  long  mo  suggeited,  that  it  would  be  a  sieat  imDrovement  to  re- 
duce the  piece  of  water  ih  Kensington  Gardens  and  that  in  the  parte  to  toe  tame  level ;  and  tbeae 
two  riTcn  bring  united,  to  let  them  ooostitule  the  separation  of  the  park  firom  theaaideoa.  In 
that  case,  the  continuation  of  the  New  Road,  Mary  la  bonne,  alons  Grand  Junction  Street,  might 
enter  thepark  exactly  where  it  alMits  on  the  Uxbridge  Road,  and  so  continue  along  the  nortli 
margin  or  the  united  rirer,  till  it  Joins  the  park  road  already  existhv,  towards  its  lbsIhii  ex- 
tremity. Another  improvement  would  be  to  bring  in  the  lui^y  of  water  by  a  large  plp^  which 
might  take  its  rise  where  the  present  brook  crosses  under  the  Grand  Junction  CanaL    Two  ad- 


—nTii^gTT  VVV1MU  s«»uj»  lima  mjis  acs«ii||viu«ii«  •   ux«i-   uiv  «r»«cs  wviuu  uwrvuKiib  w  |nu«y   uarnKsmi^ 

of  being,  as  it  is,  a  common  sewer  i  secondly,  n  might  be  brought  in  at  sudi  an  deratioa  as  would 
give  a  fidl  of  ten  tet^  for  a  cascade,  as  the  source  of  supply.  By  ttie  Judicious  employment  of  this 
cascade  among  the  wood,  and  \n  other  arrangements  which  we  cannot  here  enter  into,  an  excel. 
lent  eflbctmlMt  be  produced.  Another  improvement,  whidi  we  have  sereral  years  ago  sucgmCcd. 
Is  the  remoral  or  thinning  out  of  the  margin  of  timber  trees  from  Cumberland  Gale  to  the  door 
into  Kensington  Gardens,  Bayswater.  These  trees  being  removed,  an  open  palisade  should  be 
stttuted  for  the  wall,  and  within,  a  broad  margin  of  eveigreen  shrubs,  to  preserve  the  privacy 


of  the  interior  gravel  road  and  walk,  and  increaae  the  beauty  from  the  exterior.  There  can  be 
no  comparison,  surdy,  between  the  beauty  of  a  margin  composed  of  holHes,  box,  yew,  launh^ 
Junipers,  cedars,  &c.  and  one  of  elms  and  poplars,  like  the  present  But  the  truth  Is,  both  the  park 
and  garoens  were  planted  before  we  had  attained  to  much  discrimination  or  taste  (and  which 
indeed  we  have  hardly  attained  to  yet)  in  the  choice  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  present  time  seems 
to  be  a  flivorable  one  for  improving  our  putdic  parks  and  gardens,  which  foreigners  Justly  observe 
are  inferior  to  those  of  every  other  great  city  of  Europe.  We  had  translated,  from  the  Prussian 
Horticultural  Transactions,  some  observauons  on  thife  siAtiect  by  Mr.  Lenn^,  Royal  PrussiaB 
Garden  Engineer,  who  lately  visited  this  country,  but  we  find  we  have  not  room  for  them  in  this 
number. 

SCOTLAND. 
CdUdomkui  ^rtieulturml  SoelHg's  Qarden.    The  f<dlowing  soonont  Is  taken  Ckmn  the  lepoit 

ar  the  Garden  Committee,  dated  March  5th  1825.  The  ground,  about  ten  acreiu  lies  on  a  de. 
ivitv  immediatcdhr  to  the  southward  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  from  which  it  is  only  separated  }af 
a  wall  (6g.lOV-)  The  operations  for  forming  it,  commenced  in  August  1894 ;  the  plan  was  the  Joint 
production  of^two  members  of  the  committee,  but  chiefly  of  Mr.  M'Nab.  It  has  been  drawn  up 
with  "  the  most  carefol  reference  to  the  general  features  of  the  ground  Ui  remrd  to  its  aspects, 
and  to  the  varying  conditions  and  qualities  of  the  soO :  those  compartments  allatted  to  standard 
frtdt  trees,  have  been  placed  on  the  western  side,  where  the  soil  is  deepest,  and  best  calculated 
to  receive  them ;  and  exterior  to  these,  the  arboretum  has  been  di^wsea  in  sudi  a  manner  n  to 
unite  the  purposes  of  shelter,  ornament,  and  utility. 

In  forming  the  various  walks,  attention  has  been  paid  to  unito  beauty  of  design  with  the  ree- 
diest communication  throughout  all  parts  of  the  grmind.  The  principal  walk,  which  endrdes 
the  whole  Garden,  may  be  parHculaniied  here,  as  constituting,  on  one  side,  a  splendid  terraee- 
walk,  of  near  700  feet  in  length,  commanding  one  of  the  finest  views  of  Edinbuini  on  the  south, 
and  the  Botanic  Garden  on  the  north,  bordered  on  each  side  by  an  extensive  ooUectian  of  roses 
and  evenrreens.** 

The  following  are  the  dctells  of  the  plan : 


Oy  Orchardt  for  Standard  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry  Trees— The>' 
occupy  a  space  containing  nearly  two  and  a  half  English  acres,  and  arc 
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oQcnkted  to  contaiD  about  550  fruit-trees,  at  twelve  feet  apart  every  May. 
As  dbe  apple-trees,  however,  will  mostly  be  trained  en  bmtsony  and  many  of 
die  pear-trees  en  quenouUU,  eight  or  ten  feet  apart  will  generally  be  found 
sufficient :  so  that  the  number  of  trees  may  be  greatlj^  increased.  It  is 
here  intended  to  form  a  collection  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  hardy  fruits, 
to  be  procured  in  this  country,  and  from  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
Amarica:  which  will  be  brought  with  the  utmost  diligence  into  a  bearing 
state,  in  order  that  the  kinds  maj^  be  proved,  and  the  nomenclature  fixed. 
We  shall  thus  ascertain  with  precision  those  kinds  best  suited  to' the  climate 
of  Scotland ;  grafts  or  buds  of  which  will  be  subsequently  distributed  to 
Ae  members. 

hy  Central  enclosed  Experimental  Garden. — A  portion  of  ground  en- 
ck)sed  by  a  holly  hedge,  with  a  door  to  be  kept  under  lodL  anid  key,  for 
select  experiments. 

e.  The  Culinarium  or  Kitchen  Garden,  containing  nearly  an  acre  of 
ground.— Besides  paying  every  attention  to  the  more  ordinary  kinds 
worthy  of  cultivation,  ul  the  new  or  little^nown  varieties  of  culinary 
vegetables  will  be  fidrly  tried,  in  beds  of  considerable  extent ;  and  the  re- 
lative advantages  of  various  modes  of  culture  determined.  A  copious 
simply  of  water  is  conveyed  to  a  cistern  in  the  centre  of  this  compartment. 

d.  Compartments  for  an  ample  assortment  of  Stocks  of  different  kinds 
for  grafting  or « budding:  such  as  Paradise  andDoucin  Stocks  for  Ap- 
nles:  Quince  Stocks  for  Pears:  Plum  and  Almond  Stocks  for  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Apricots  and  Plums:  and  Guin  and  Mahaleb  Stocks  for 
Cherries. 

e,  Nurseriea  for  rearing  Seedlings,  Ofi&etts,  Cuttings,  and  Layers  of  the 
rarer  trees  and  shrubs. 

/,  Principal  Wall,  with  a  south  aspec^  for  the  finer  kinds  of  fruit  trees : 
as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Cherries,  Almonds,  the  best  French  and 
Remish  Pears,  Figs,  Quinces,  and  hardy  Grape-Vines,  with  an  exempli- 
ficadon  of  the  difimnt  modes  of  training.  This  wall  is  in  general  14  feet 
b^ :  409  feet  are  buHt  of  coursed  freestone,  75  of  coursed  whinstone, 
and  910  are  fiuxd  with  brick.  Three  kinds  of  coping  have  also  been 
adopted  for  difibrent  portions  of  the  wall.  The  border  in  the  front  is 
eighteen  feet  broad,  and  is  formed  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  with  a  ^ 
compost  which  has  been  long  in  preparation*  Part  of  it  has  been  laid 
widi  a  bottom  impenetrable  to  the  roots  of  the  trees.  On  this  border, 
also,  it  is  intended  to  raise  the  choicest  annual  ttcuient  vegetables ;  and 
in  this  warm  situation,  some  of  the  rarer  varieties  may  be  expected  to . 
r^»en  their  seed,  and  ultimately  become  more  tiardy. 

g.  Walled  Experimental  Garden. — An  encfottd  space  in  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  ground,  enjoying  the  advantage  of  walls,  with  south  and  west 
aspects,  to  which  new  or  rare  fruit  trees  and  delicate  shrubs  may  be 
trained.  Part  of  thi«  enclosure  b  to  be  devoted  to  the  naturalization  of 
tender  exotics.  This,  and  the  compartment  6,  will  be  kept  locked,  and 
un<ler  the  immediate  charge  of  the  society's  gardener,  in  whose  presence 
they  may  be  visited  by  the  members. 

K  The  East  slip ;  —  having  a  wall  eight  feet  in  height,  with  a  west  aspect, 
for  new  varieties  of  dwarf  fruit  trees,  and  a  nursery  border  for  raising  new 
plants  from  seed. 

t,  Eastern  Division  of  South  Slip.  —  A  fine  border  sloping  to  the  south, 
well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  or  strawberries;  and  where  the  different 
species  and  varieties,  at  present  in  great  conftision  in  Scotland,  may  be 
correctly  ascertained  and  distinguished. 

K  Western  Division  of  South  Slip;  —  intended  for  a  collection  of 
the  small  fruits,  such  as  gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries.  Those 
varieties  which  require  a  deeper  and  richer  soil,  and  a  more  sheltered  situ- 
ation, will  be  commodiously  placed  between  the  rows  of  trees  in  the  lower 
Maatk  of  the  orchard. 
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/,  The  site  for  the  erection  of  a  hot-house  for  tropical  fruits,  and  a  fevr 
ornamental  plants ;  a  ereenhouse,  chiefly  for  the  citrus  tribe,  Chinese 
plants,  &c.  and  forcing  houses  for  late  peaches,  nectarines,  grape  vines^  &c. 
The  plan  of  these  houses  is  not  yet  prepared,  and  must  be  modified  for  the 
present  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  funds.  The  space  allotted  to 
them  is  200  feet  in  length  by  25  in  breadth,  including  back  sheds.  In  the 
front  will  be  a  border  It  feet  in  width.  The  aspect  is  a  little  to  tHe  east« 
ward  of  south,  so  that  the  houses  will  faee  the  sun  about  a  quarter  before- 
eleven  o'clock. 

m.  The  Framing  Department, — 150  feet  in  len^h,  by  100  in  width,  for 
Ananas  and  Melon  Pits,  Cucumber  and  Gourd  frames,  with  room  also 
for  different  Earths,  Composts,  and  Manures. 

n.  Enclosure,  sheltered  by  an  evergreen  hedge,  for  Greenhouse  Shrubs, 
and  other  plants  kept  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  months. 

o.  General  Arboretum ;  for  large  trees  and  tall  shrubs  which  produce 
dry  capsules,  and  fruits  little  used  as  food;  so  disposed  around  the  Garden 
as  at  once  to  afford  shelter,  produce  ornament,  and  serve  the  purpose  of 
a  scientific  collection. 

jD,  Raised  Belts. — The  lareer  ones  dividing  the  orchards  are  intended 
for  middle-sized  trees  and  shrubs  producing  small  fruits,  such  as  Guins, 
Mulberries,  Medlars,  Azaroles,  Mountain- Ash,  Crabs,  Barberries,  &c.  The 
smaller  belt,  next  to  the  stock  department,  is  appropriated  to  a  collection 
of  Chesnuts,  Wdnuts,  Filberts,  Hazel  and  Cob  nuts.  These  raised  belts, 
formed  at  a  trifling  expence  during  the  levelling  of  the  ground,  constitute 
a  part  of  the  Arboretum,  and  will  eventually  afford  mucn  shelter. 

7,  Compartment  for  a  collection  of  the  most  ornamental  sorts  of  Pereo- 
niai  Herbaceous  Plants. 

r.  Another  compartment,  destined  for  the  cultivation  of  the  most  desir- 
able Annuals,  and  for  naturalizing  the  more  tender  exotic  species 

$,  A  portion  of  ground  set  apart  for  receiving  plants  used  in  Agricul- 
ture ;  as  Grasses,  Clovers,  &c« ;  where  experiments  may  be  tried  at  the 
suggestion  of  those  interested  in  promoting  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

//,  American-Shrub  Department,  with  prepared  borders.  Here  also 
¥rill  be  the  Pond  for  aquatics,  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  Rock-work  for  al- 
pine plants,  &c, 

u,  A  space  for  plants  with  striped  and  varie^ted  leaves. 

V,  Ornamental  Flower-Borders  for  Carnations,  Pinks,  Ranunculuses, 
Anemones,  Stocks,  and  other  plants  producing  double  flowers,  as  well  as 
for  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Polyanthus-Nardssus,  &c. 

tcr,  The  Rosary,  forming  a  border  on  each  side  of  the  south  terrace- 

E^  through  nearly  its  whole  extent ;  calculated  to  contain  a  collection 

'  all  the  known  species  and  well  marked  varieties. 

X,  Entrance  from  Trinity-road,  with  a  cart-way  into  the  frame-ground. 

y.  Site  of  the  Gardener's  house  and  the  Committee-room,  with  apart- 

ents  for  arranging  and  keeping  seeds,  &c. 

z,  South  entrance  to  the  Garden. 

This  plan,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it  without  inspecting  the  grounds, 

eets  our  entire  approbation.    We  consider  it  greatly  superior  to  that  of 

e  London  society's  ^den,  in  which  a  radical  mistake  consbts  in  having 

aced  the  arboretum  m  one  compact  mass,  instead  of  forming  a  belt  of  it 

surround  the  garden.    The  ground  plan  of  this  arboretum,  and  espe- 

iWy  of  the  canal,  or  river,  is  quite  a  caricature  upon  ornamental 

ndscape. 

T/ie  Caledoman  Horticultural  Societtf  held  their  great  autumnal  com- 

itition  on  the  31st  of  August  last,  at  which  a  numl)er  of  premiums  were 

warded  for  fruits  of  various  descriptions.    That  for  the  best  Queen  pine 

iple,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Mitchel,  gardener  to  Sir  David  Mon- 

ief,  Bart. 
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Britith  Wines,  This  sodety  bat  always  pud  particular  attention  to  the 
subject  of  home-made  wines.  Tliirty-seven  varieties  were  now  presented 
to  tbem  for  examination.  The  qualities  of  the  wines  seem  to  nave  im- 
proved roaterialW  from  year  to  year,  not  onlv  in  the  Champagne,  both  still 
and  mousseux,  from  the  unripe  gooseberry  becoming  more  and  more  pa- 
latable ;  but  various  attempts  at  imitating  tne  drier  continental  wines  have 
succeeded  beyond  expectation.  The  committee  recommend  competitors 
to  follow,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  mode  practised  by  Mrs.  Roberts,  and 
described  at  length  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society,  voL  iiL  p.  460.  The 
following  receipt  is  from  this  family : — 

I  kaTe  bat  one  gmenl  rule  fat  makinf  erery  kind  of  gaiden  wine.  I  pal  oneJialf  pound  of 
water  to  every  pound  of  Aruit ;  bndae  tbem  wdl  togecber,  and  coottbtie  to  mix  tbem  twice  or 
thriee  a  day.  I  use  tbe  Saccbarometer,  and  weigb  a  nMll  quantity  of  tbe  Houid  uler  ererr 
epcraltoa.  Tbe  increaae  of  giavity  it  regularly  noled  down ;  for  m»  lonf  aa  aaeraarine  matter  b 
eootaioed  in  tbe  buakt,  tbe  navity  will  increase.  When  tbia  i»  exbainted,  a  decreaae  of  aaccba. 
rine  matter  wiU  be  oteerred  by  a  decreased  q;>eciilc  gravity  at  the  neat  trial,  dtewing  that  tuch 
matter  begins  to  be  decomposed.  It  is  then  strained  fkom  tbe  busks  into  a  cask  without  a  head, 
fcr  fivmenutioo ;  which  duk  is  sufficiently  large  to  contain  double  the  quanUtv  required.  The 
aTciage  quantity  of  sugar  I  use,  is  two  pounds  loaf,  powdered  fine,  to  erery  galkm  of  tmnressed 
joioe,  put  in  witn  tbe  Juice  in  tbe  cask.  This  fcrmentation  is  allowed  to  continue  till  it  has  at. 
tenuated  30  or  40  per  cent,  belling  tbe  operation  by  adding  a  verr  sroall  Quantit]!  ' 
first,  and  afterwards  skimming  and  stirring  it  at  the  least  once  a-day.  It  is  then 
the  barrel  for  final  fermentation.  (AlUng  it  up  twice  a-day  with  its  ofwn  liquor,  kept  for  this  pur. 
poee),  and  allowed  to  remain  unbungedtQI  all  risible  tementation  has  ceased.  1  again  weigh  a 
sample  and  find  a  fortber  attenuation  of  10  or  15  per  cent.    It  is  then  racked  nom  its  leee 

-er  cask,  awT  ^" '" "^  ^  ^ ^^  -  -     '— -• 

1  i  put  in  at 


maae,  iromyear  coyeu-.a  rnuiar  ana  weumanuiBGnu-ea  wuiK  xnt 
ao  precarious,  that  tbe  fruit  m  some  yean  will  yield,  at  tbe  least,  on 
matter  than  in  others;  and  by  foUowing  thegeMnrality  of  receipts,  in  f 
have  a  rich,  well  taated,  excdient  wine ;  in  others,  (although  adl 


itity  of  yeast  at  the 

transferred  into 

for  this  pur. 

lain  welgba 

r  15  per  cent.    It  is  then  racked  from  its  leee 

Into  another  caA,  and  the  lees  run  through  a  filtering  bag.    The  proportion  of  ^itrits  used  la 

oe-twdfth  i  put  in  at  three  rackings.  <Mie.tnird  at  each. 

With  regard  to  the  saccharometer  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  it  were  fai  general  use,  the  character 
of  home-made  wines  would  be  greatlr  improved:  and  that  it  is  Impossible,  without  its  aid,  to 
make,  from  year  to  year,  a  rMular  and  wdlmanufSMtured  wine    Tbe  seasons  In  this  climate  are 
'"  '  '"  ..    .  ..    -  "^    •-  one  quarter  more  saccharine 

.  in  fkvouraUe  seasons,  we  shall 
adhering  strictly  to  the  same 
methods),  a  thin  and  greatly  inferior  wine.  By  using  this  Intrument,  we  find  In  bad  seasons  the 
deficiency  of  gravity  ;  in  good  seasons,  tbe  Increase.  The  known  evil  can  be  easily  remedied 
by  an  extra  quantH^  of  unadulterated  Juic^  sufficient  to  bring  up  the  gravity  as  high  as  we  find 
1^  experience  is  requisito.  We,  all  of  us,  I  am  convinced,  greatly  err  m  ustog  too  much  sugar  | 
and  were  we  to  bring  up  our  gravities  bv  an  extra  quantity  of  fttdt,  sugar  might,  perhaps,  be  com. 
pletely  dispensed  wiu.  Home.made  wucs  would  then  in  every  respect  resanMe  foreign,  and  be 
ibr  anperlor  to  what  tbey  now  ere. 

With  iMud  to  tbe  fermentation,  I  find  tbe  greatest  advantage  from  the  frequent  racking  off 
our  wine  from  tbe  lees,  as  wdl  to  give  It  an  opportunity  of  fining  more  efibctually,  as  to  restrain 
in  eome  degree  the  fermentation,  which  might  otherwue  proceed  from  the  vinous  to  the  acetous, 
and  thus  produce  vinegar  instead  of  wine,  which  is  pometimos  tbe  case.  Yet  tbe  moderate  check 
It  receivesfrtim  tbe  frequent  racking,  is  not  sufildent  to  obtain  the  desirable  attenuation.  So  long 
aa  any  portion  of  tbe  sweet  continues  to  exist,  tbe  fermentation  will  go  on ;  and  this  I  have 
often  espoienced  after  wine  baa  been  bottled  for  many  montha  The  frequent  rackings  will 
eontribule  to  the  soundneas  and  preservation  of  the  wine,  no  leas  than  to  its  deamess  and 
atiirituoslty  _ 

I  have  found  the  average  specific  gravity  of  home  made  winea,  when  a  twdvemonth  old,  to  be 
ftomSOtoSa  Wbereasawdlmanufectured  wine  will  never  exceed  the  weight  of  water;  as  Is 
the  case  with  all  good  foreign  wines.  The  last  spodflc  gravity  before  fermentation  I  adopt,  aver. 
apes  ISO  Allan's  bistrument. 

Tbe  instrument  is  expensive  certainly  when  purchased  merely  for  this  use ;  but.  If  tbe 
method  appears  to  you  deairsble.  1  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Allan  could  make  an  Instrument  of  glass 
ior  ten  or  twelve  sbilUnga,  whkh  woukl  answer  the  purpose  very  well,  Jf  tbe  use  of  it  were 
flatty  explained  to  him. 

The  Caledonian  Society's  quarterly  Meeting  for  the  election  of  office- 
bearers for  the  ensuing  year,  was  held  in  November,  when  a  number  of 
TOnzes  were  awarded;  among  others,  a  medal  for  long  service  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Pattison,  gardener  to  Walter  Campbell,  Eso.  of  Shawfield. 

Catalogue  of  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Oaraen,  dated  July  1st,  1825.  Dr. 
Hooker  has  published  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  this  earden,  which  at 
a  rough  estimate  appears  to  contain  about  seven  or  eight  thousand  species, 
besides  **  many  others,  which  are  either  entirely^  new  and  undescribed,  or 
which,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  not  having  yet  blossomed,  cannot 
be  accurately  determined."  The  object  of  the  catalogue  is  "  to  increase 
still  further  the  collection  f*  the  arrangement  is  alphabetical,  as  the  most 
convenient  for  reference.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  giving  synon^es, 
the  generic  and  spediic  names  are  the  same  as  those  employed  m  the 
nomendator  botanicus  of  Dr.  Steudel,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  orchidism, 
in  which  the  nomenclature  of  Brown  has  been  preferred. 
The  ferns  are  not  included  in  the  alphabet,  but  are  arranged  systems- 
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tically  at  the  end  of  the  work ;  they  amount  to  a  hundred  and  twentjr-fi?e 
species,  of  twenty-nine  genera.  Tnere  are  in  the  catalogue,  69  species  of 
Campanula,  218  of  £nca,  46  of  Iris,  159  of  Mesembryantheoiumy  107 
of  Salix,  58  of  Saxifraga,  50  of  Silene,  49  of  Trifolium,  and  7S  of  Veronica. 

**  The  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  since  elevated  to  a  Royal  Ipsritirtioa^ 
was  only  founded  in  the  year  1817 ;  and  it  must  be  a  source  of  hig^  p^ 
ttfication  to  those  individuals  who  have  beeo  iastrameatal  in  the  form- 
ation and  support  of  the  estafalishmciit,  to  see  in  how  short  a  time  it  has 
been  made  to  oontasn  a  eoHection  of  plants,  whidi  is  surpassed  by  few 
in  the  kingdom.'* 

Ptmme  de  deux  Jn$,  At  a  meeting  of  the  Caledonian  HorticidtuiBl 
Society,  held  on  the  3l&t  of  August  last.  Dr.  Duncan  presented  two  iq^plei 
of  this  variety,  which  had  been  pulled  by  him  in  hb  garden  that  morning 
from  the  same  tree.  They  grew  within  six  inches  of  each  others  the  one 
was  the  produce  of  blossom  in  spring  18S4,  and  was  the  fruit  of  last 
year;  the  other  was  from  the  blossom  of  spring  1885,  and  the  fruit  of 
the  present  year. 

IRELAND. 

Country  Seals  in  Ireland^  omUied  in  ike  Sncvdopadia  of  Gardening,  com- 
muntcated  by  Mr.  Forbee,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Woburu 
Abbey, 

Rockinghmt,  near  Boyle,  Lord  Lorton*s,  co.  Roscommon.  A  magni- 
ficient  mansion,  from  the  designs  of  Nash  of  London,  and  executed  by 
Lynn.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  commanding  some  fine  picturesque 
views,  and  a  lake  of  several  miles  extent,  that  washes  the  verre  of  the  lawn, 
and  surrounds  an  ancient  castle,  still  inhabited  by  a  part  of  the  establish- 
ment. There  is  also  a  hardy  heath  garden,  adjmnin^  a  handsome  bridee 
lately  erected  across  a  narrow  part  of  the  lake  to  an  island  of  considerame 
extent.  The  kitchen  garden,  one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom,  with  a  very 
extensive  range  of  hot-houses.  The  pleasure  grounds  and  flower  garden 
tastefully  laid  out,  and  the  whole  kept  ro  the  neatest  order. 

Strokestown  House,  Strokestown,  Lord  Hartland's,  co.  Roscommon. 
An  ancient  residence,  greatly  iniproved  bv  Lynn  in  1819.  The  demesne 
contains  above  a  thousand  acres,  beautifully  varied  with  wood  and  water, 
and  a  good  kitchen  garden. 

CasUerea  House,  Castlerea,  Lord  Monntsandford,  co.  Roscommon.  An 
ancient  bouse  and  extensive  gardens,  abounding  with  many  rare  plants. 

Moai  Park,  near  Roscommon,  Lord  Croflton.  An  excellent  house  md 
extensive  demesne  remarkable  for  its  fine  old  oak  timber. 

Courtown  House,  near  Oorey,  co.  Wexford,  Earl  of  Courtown.  An 
ancient  residence  with  extensive  grounds,  beautifully  varied,  and  an  ex- 
cellent kitchen  garden,  with  a  very  handsome  flower  garden,  on  diflerent 
levels,  and  also  a  choice  collection  of  American  plants  in  several  parts  of 
the  demesne. 

SheUon  Abbey,  near  Arklow,  Earl  Wicklow,  co.  Wicklow.  A  nuttni- 
ficent  building,  situated  in  a  vallejr,  surrounded  by  extensive  oak  puiii- 
tations.    The  river  Arklow  passes  within  a  few  yards  of  the  abbey. 

Lyons,  Lord  Cloncurry,  co.  Kildare.  A  noble  bouse,  greatly  im- 
proved  by  the  present  proprietor.  There  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water  in  fi^nt. 
On  the  opposite  side,  there  is  a  hill  beautifully  planted,  commanding  some 
fine  views. 

New  Zealand  Hemp  {Phormium  tetias).  This  plant  has  grown  in  the  open 
air  in  the  counties  of  Waterford,  Cork,  Limerick,  LouUi,  Wicklow,  and 
Dublin,  for  the  last  thirty  y^urs,  as  an  ornamental  plant.  During  that  time  it 
has  only  suflered  once  or  twice  in  the  extremities  of  the  leaves  from  the  most 
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•eTere  frosts.  Six  leaves  give  an  ounce  of  dried  fibres,  which  it  is  calculated 
will  exceed  per  acre  the  produce  of  either  flax  or  hemp.  It  may  be  ob» 
serred,  howerer,  that  the  separation  of  these  fibres  from  the  matter  of  the 
leaf  is  not  at  present  understood.  Whether  the  cultivation  of  this  plant 
18  ever  likely  to  become  an  object  of  importance  to  Ireland  mav,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  be  almost  doubted.  At  least  the  experience  upon  the  subject 
in  New  &uth  Wales  b  againiit  it.  A  companjr  was  some  years  smce 
entablished  in  that  colony  for  collecting  the  plant  m  New  Zealand,  and  for 
rearins  it  at  Port  Jackson.  Both  schemes  proved  unsuccessfiil;  the  former 
from  Uie  plant  bang  bv  ik>  means  common  enough  in  New  Zealand  to  pay 
-lor  the  trouble  of  collecting  it :  the  latter  from  the  loae  space  of  tune 
which  was  required  to  brinj^  the  plants  to  perfection.  Botn  plans  were 
also  impeded  by  the  great  difficulty  which  was  experienced  in  reducing  the 
fibres  of  the  leaves  to  a  marketable  state  as  flax. 

Rearing  of  Silk  Worms.  Much  interest  has  been  excited  by  the  oper- 
ations  of  a  joint  stock  company  formed  for  the  truly  patriotic  purpose  of 
providing  employment  for  tne  poor  of  the  south  of  Ireland  by  the  rearing 
of  the  sUk  worm.  This  interest  has  been  mcreased  b^  the  knowledge  that 
the  assistance  of  his  majesCyU  ministers  has  been  hberally  accorded  in 
every  way  whidi  has  i^>peiBred  tikehr  to  prove  advantageous  to  the  scheme, 
and  by  the  strenuous  exertions  made  in  its  support  by  the  Eari  of  Kingston 
aod  ciher  powerfiil  Irish  noblemen.  In  the  spring  of  IM5  a  nursery  waS' 
established  near  Cork,  upon  the  estate  of  the  £an  of  Kingston,  as  a  cen« 
tral  depot  whence  nnulbm^  phmu  inighc  be  distrHnited  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  another  for  SHnilar  purposes  in  Devonshire ;  and  we  believe^ 
that  during  the  summer  which  has  just  passed,  all  proper  means  have  been 
taken  b^  Lord  Auckland,  the  most  fictive  director  of  the  company,  for 
forwardmg  its  ends. 

We  nncerely  hope  that  this  plan  will  proceed,  notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
culties which  may  be  expected  to  impede  it  from  the  unfavourable  nature 
of  our  climate.  jPerfaaps  we  may  pursue  this  matter  further  in  a  future 
number. 


Abt.  in.     Biography. 

Onder  this  head  me  should  be  happy  to  collect  some  notices  respecting 
the  lives  of  eminent  gardeners,  or  promoters  of  ffardenifg,  long  since  de- 
ceased; and  where  we  can,  we  should  also  be  glad  to  engrave  their  por- 
traits. The  following  are  a  few  names,  respecting  which  the  smallest 
degree  of  information  would  be  interesting:  Trwiescant,  Rea,  Rose, 
Cooke,  Meager.  Read,  London,  Wise,  Lucre,  Field,  Swiuer,  Langley, 
Purber,  Gray  of  Fulham,  Rocque,  Justice,  Hitt,  Powell,  Weston,  and  espe- 
cially Wheatley;  all  authors  of  whom  very  little  is  known.  Any  inform- 
ation would  also  be  very  acceptable  respecting  the  following  garden  artists, 
or  any  others  whose  names  do  not  occur  to  us :  Bridgeman,  Robinson, 
Brown,^  Havorfield,  Eames,  White,  Ramsey,  Meickle,  &c. 


Art.  IV.     Obituary. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Ross,  F.  L.  S.  H.  S.,  a  re- 
n)ectable  nurseryman  at  Stoke  Newington.  Mr.  Ross's  father  came  to 
England  from  the  south  of  Scotland  early  in  the  last  century;  and  after 
beine  some  years  in  service  as  a  ffentleman's  gardener,  he  commenced  cul- 
tivating vegetables  for  sale  at  Stoke  Newington,  and  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  there.    His  son,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  bom  and  edu- 
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cftted  at  Newkigton,  where  he  carried  on  the  tame  business  as  hu  firther 
for  some  years ;  but  haTtng  acouired  a  taste  for  botany  and  dra^ng,  he  gra- 
dually ti^ed  his  market  garden  into  a  nursery  for  trees.  This  piece  of 
ground  was  at  first  of  three  or  four  acres  of  extent,  but  he  gave  up,  for  bridr 
making  and  buildine,  one  part  of  it  after  another,  till  at  last  he  neduced  it 
to  little  more  than  naif  an  acre.  In  this  small  q>ace  he  cultivated  an  ex- 
tenbive  collection  of  curious  plants,  particularly  Alpines  and  Succulents. 
He  raised  one  or  two  new  species  of  Mesembiyanthemum  from  Cape 
seeds,  and  several  Camellias,  some  of  which  have  not  flowered;  and  ror 
one,  known  as  Ross's  Seedling,  he  received  a  modal  from  the  Horticultural 
Society.  He  was  one  of  the  few  cultivators  who  succeeded  in  ripening 
seeds,  and  raising  seedling  plants  from  the  Strelltzia  Regiaa?,  which  he  did 
to  a  considerable  extent 

The  taste  of  Mr.  Ross  for  small  ponds  and  artificial  rock-work  was  at 
one  time  such,  that  he  got  i^paratus  for  boring  for  water,  and  intended  to 
turn  his  dcill  in  this  way  to  account,  by  finding  a  supply  for  any  one  who 
might  employ  him.  He  was  fre<)uently  implied  to  to  nt  up  little  jets-d'eau, 
qnd  ornament  them  with  shells,  flmts,  and  rock-work,  and  various  specimens 
of  his  skill  in  this  way  may  be  seen  in  the  flower-gardens  about  Stoke- 
Newington.  A  sudden  illness,  however,  put  a  stop  to  his  progress  at  a 
well-sinker;  but  he  lived  several  years  afterwards  to  enjoy  his  garden,  and 
the  comfort  and  solace  of  two  well-educated  daughters,  fond  of  the  same 
pursuits  as  himself.  He  had  lost  his  wife  several  years  before,  and  nicht 
fell  upon  himself  in  his  6Sd  year,  on  the  14th  day  of  November  last.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  yard  of  the  parish,  where  a  stone  it  erected  to 
hu  memory. 


Art.  V.    Queries. 


A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  the  best  mode  of  bagging  grapes)  and 
one  who  styles  himself  a  **  Constant  Reader,"  (inadvertently  we  presume,) 
asks  how  he  may  best  grow  and  bloom  the  jrellow  rose.  We  may  observe 
her|e,  that  it  b  not  our  intention,  as  ffuardians  of  the  six  printed  sheets 
which  we  mean  Quarterly  to  issue  to  the  public,  to  insert  letters  of  queries 
at  length,  but  only  to  give  their  substance,  and  alto  the  tubstance  or  their 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  account  of  the  conservatory  at  the  Grange  is  necessarily  postponed 
till  next  number,  owing  to  Mr.  Sylvester's  dilatoriness  in  sending  us  the 
description  of  his  mode  of  heating  that  conservatory,  which,  though  pro- 
mised by  the  1st  of  December,  b  not  yet  (S6th)  received. 

Professor  La  Gasca's  paper  on  the  Gardening  of  Spain,  that  of  Mr.  liack- 
intosh  on  a  New  Verge  Cutter,  and  of  JAr.  Dnff  on  the  Cranberry,  shall 
appear  in  our  next. 

Communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Conductor,  Bayswater,  London; 
Advertisemenu  for  Part  IV.  may  either  be  sent  there  or  to  the  Publithen. 
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PART  IV. 


ADVERTISEMENTS   CONNECTED  WITH    GARDENING    AND 
RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


On  the  Fhnt  D17  of  Jannary  1896.  will  l)e  pubu 
Usbed,  PMt  quarto  Is.  Gd.,  and  Foolacap  quar- 
tola. 

No.  13.  of  the 
"QOTANIC  GARDEN,  or  Ma- 

-'-^  gasfneof  HardjFloirerPlantiucultiTated 
in  Great  Britain ;  and  a  succeeding  Number  will 
be  published  on  the  first  day  of  ctot  month, 
containing  Four  Coloured  Figures  Vith  their 
stientific  and  English  names ;  the  Unnsean 
dass  and  order,  and  Jusdeuean  natural  order 
to  which  they  belong}  their  native  country; 
date  of  introduction,  or  known  cultiration; 
height;  ttmeof  flowering,  and  duration— whe- 
ther annual,  biennial,  or  perennial ;  the  medi- 
eal  or  other  qualities  of  such  as  are  used  in  phar- 
macy, domestic  practice,  or  the  aru ;  the  most 
apararcd  mode  of  propagation  and  culture:  and 
relerenoe  to  a  botanical  detcriptioo  of  each  plant; 
together  with  notices  of  many  physiological  obe. 
noioena  observed  in  this  beautmd  part  ot  the 
creation.    By  B.  Maund. 

Tlie  fbHowing  commendations  of  this  wwk  are 
extracted  from  the  Critical  Oaxette  and  Liter- 
ary  Chronide 

**  Vie  introduce  this  publication  to  the  notice 
of  such  of  our  readers  as  are  hitherto  unac- 
qoainted  with  iu  merits  with  infinite  latisftc- 
non.  The  object  b  to  combine  useAil  inform- 
ation with  the  nicest  botanical  accuracy,  at  the 
least  posoble  price,  and  we  think  the  author  has 
compIetelT  fulfilled  his  intentions.  The  plates 
lie  in  spirit  of  execution  and  accuracy  of  deline- 
atioo  with  many  of  the  best  iffoductions  of  Sow. 
cft^,  and  the  directions  for  the  cultivation  and 
gebcaral  histmy  of  the  planU  are  written  In  a 
dear  and  concite  style.**  CHLGa%.Jimel85lS, 
'  Four  numbers  of  this  elegant  work  have  al- 


ready appeared,  and,  if  we  may  judge  fhmi  the 

■laennens  they  fUmish,  we  think  we  may  pro- 

t  it  will  be  a  great  treat  to  all  lovers  (^ 


:  we  may  pro- 

„  to  all  lovers  irf" 

the  dioicest  productions  of  nature,  or  admirers 
of  that  enchanting  and  instructive  science,  bo- 
tany. The  worii  is  not  only  sdentiflc,  but  is 
very  readable,  and  even  useAil  to  those  who  may 
not  make  botany  a  study.'* 

Lit.  Chnm.  Ifoy  18S5. 
The  first  twelve  numbers,  with  title  and  index, 
neatly  boarded,  will  be  ready  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksdlers ;  laige 
paper  188.  small  12ib 

London :  Published  by  Baldwin,  Cradock,  and 
Joft  Paternoster  Row,  and  T.  Griffiths,  2, 
^Warwick  Court,  Holbom;  W.  Whyte  and 
Co.  Edinburgh;  and  Westley  and  Tyrrel, 
Dublin. 

Vol.  I.  No.  1. 


**  The  most  painter-Iike  efllscts  may  be  pro- 
duced,  even  by  a  mixture  of  the  simpleit  thinn 
when  properly  placed  and  combined  with 
others  In  thepicturcs  of  ouny  of  the  great 
Italian  masters,  sheds,  with  Ettte  alteration  or 
disguise,  are  introduced  among  buildings  of  no 
mean  diaracter.** 


LKM  1IU11«LI1MU9,  wiui  a  TicwioproTr 
It  the  Amplest  forms  may  be  rendered  pleas- 
'  and  ornamental,  by  a  proper  disposiUoo  of 
I  rudest  materials.    In  the  course  of  the  work 


Prfparing/or  PnhUaOkm^ 
A    SERIES  OF  DESIGNS    for 
FARM  BUILDINGS,  with  a    view  to  prove 
thatt  -      -  •  -     - 

the  rudest  materials.' 
the  VillageChurch  and  Parsonage  will  be  intro- 
duced, together  with  the  School- House.  Occa- 
sional ideas  will  be  added  for  ornamental  root- 
bouses,  and  seats  to  decorate  the  pleasure 
ground 

By  P.  F.   RoaiNSON,  Architect,   author  of 
the  Rural  Architecture,  Designs  for  Villas,  an 
•ay  on  Mickleham  Church  in  Surrey,  ftc 
London:   Published  by  Jamb*  CamrBinmm 
and  Son,    OM  B<md  Street 


This  day  Is  published,  in4ta  price  15s.  bds.  or 
21s.  India  prooft.  bds. 

HALF  a  DOZEN  HINTS  on 
PICTURESQUE  DOMESTIC  ARCHI- 
TECTURE,  in  a  Scries  of  Designs;  for  Gate 
Lodges.  Game  keeper^  Cottages,  and  other 
Rural  Baddenoes.  ,„^^ 

By  T.  F.  HUNT. 
**  Entertaining  the  highest  opinion  of  their 
merits  in  every  point  <^  view,  we  strenuously 
recommend  Mr.  Hunt's  HiuU  to  attention,  as. 
pedally  of  country  gentlemen  and  of  architects 
mployed  by  them  ^•^Uterary  GoMette. 

Printed  for   Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green. 


This  day  is  published.  In  one  volume,  8va 
price  6s.  bds. 
TESTIMONIES  IN  FAVOUR  OF  SALT 
as  manure,  and  a  condiment  for  Horse,  Cow, 
and  Sheep.  With  testimonials  of  its  vast  tan. 
portance  in  the  arU  in  manufoctures,  and  the 
'fisheries;  accompanied  by  testimonies  in  fiu 
vour  of  agricuUure,  by  the  Rev.  B.  Dacro, 
A.  L.  a  ,  „  ^ 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Orme, 
Brown,  and  Green,  Paternoster  Row ;  Hurst 
Robinson  and  Co.  Waterioo.  Place ;  and  J. 
Harding,  St  James's  Streft,  London  :  and 
Robbison  and  Bent,  Bfanchester. 
n 
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IMPORTANT  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS* 
Puhliabing  by  Jambs  Ridgwat,  1G9,  Piccadilly. 


DBVimucrioN  of  wuos,  clean  farmino,  ftc 

AN  ESSAY  on  tbe  WEEDS  o^ 
of  AGRICULTURE ;  with  their  Com' 
num  and  BoUnical  Naraet,  their  rcfpective 
Characters  and  evil  Qualitiet,  whether  as 
infisstkig  Samples  of  Com,  or  encumbering 
the  SblL  Alao,  Practical  Remarks  on  their 
Destruction  by  Fallowing,  or  otherwise.  The 
POsthumus  Work  of  Benjamin  Holdich,  Esq. 
late  Editor  of  the  Farmer's  JcmrmU.  Edited 
by  O.  Sinclair,  author  of  the  Hortus  Gramineus 
Wobumensis.  —Price  Ss.  6d. 

II.  HORTUS  GRAMINEUS  WOBUR 
NENSIS J  or.  An  Account  of  the  Results  of 
various  Experiments,  carried  on  at  Wobum 
Abbey,  on  the  Produce  and  FatUning  Proper- 
ties  of  diSbrent  Grasses,  and  other  PlanU,  used 
as  the  Food  of  the  more  valuable  domestic  Anl- 
maJs,  carried  on  at  Wobum  Ahbev,  by  com. 
mand  of  tbe  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  being  now 
matured,  arc  presented  for  tbe  benefit  of  the 
Public,  together  with  every  possible  inform- 
ation on  the  subject  By  G.  Sinclair,  F.  L.  & 
F.  H.  &  &c.  Dedicated,  with  permission,  to  T. 
W.  Coke,  Eso.  M.  P.,  illustrated  with  numerous 
specimens  or  the  Plants  and  Seeds,  in  60 
plates.  Third  edition.  Price  U  10s.  plain ;  and 
colpured  2L  Ss.  under  the  Author's  immediate 
Inspection. 

**  If  we  would  very  briefly  characterise  the 
work,  we  would  say,  that  It  exhibits  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  an  English  parterre  .... 
We  have  not,  in  a  word,  seen  any  production 
which  at  all  approximates  to  the  prcnent  in  the 
importance  or  its  details.  .  .  .  The  Hortus 
Gramioeus  Woburoensit  does  honour  tooiir 
country." ....  Montkiy  CrUical  Qtmtttefor 
.limunry,  1825. 

***  As  the  Plates  to  thU  work  have  all 
been  destroyed  by  command,  purcbasen  may 
at  once  be  assured  of  its  permaDent  and  in- 
creasing value,  (hNU  the  utter  improbabiUty  of 
any  Aitore  edition  appearing,  owing  to  the 
enormous  expence  consequent  on  a  new  set 
Under  these  circumstances,  an  eariy  applica. 
tion  for  o^es  need  not  be  suggested. 

GERANIACE.ffi,orNAT0RALOR- 
DBR  of  the  BBAunnn.  FAnaT  of  Obraiovms, 
Number  LXXl  1 1,  for  January  1896.  PriceSs.  To 
be  continued  Monthly.  Each  Number  contains 
Four  Coloured  Figures,  highlv  and  correctly 
flnUhed,  from  living  Plants,  with  their  History, 
Scientific  and  English  Names,  Mode  of  Culture, 
and  any  thing  likely  to  prove  of  general  interest 
By  RoBBRT  SWBBT,  F.  L.  &  No.  L.  comirfcted 
the  Second  Volume,  Price  SL  16s. ;  or  hand, 
somely  half-bound,  41 8k 

CISTINEJE,  The  Natural  Ordsr 
of  CnrrvB.  or  Rooubobb.  Number  I V.,  for  Ja- 
nuary 1,18S&  Price  Ss.,  to  be  continued  every  o^ 
ItfTNoIr  monai,(and  to  becompleted  in  one  hand- 
some  volume  royal  8vo.)  Each  Number  will  con- 
tainFour  very  fbUaadoegantlycolouredFigures 
of  this  handsome  Family  of  Plants,  at  present 
so  little  known,  and  so  much  conAised  in  the 
Cfdiections  of  this  country:  with  their.Sdentific 
and  English  Names  and  Descriptions ;  the  best 
Method  of  Cultivation  and  Propagation,  the  Soils 
and  Situation  that  suit  them  best,  or  any  other 
Information  respecting  them  that  may  be  con. 
skiered  of  Importance.  The  greater  |Nurt  of  the 
Species  may  be  cultivated  with  advantage  in  tbe 
open  borders  of  the  Flower  Garden. 


The  HOT-HOUSEand  GRTEEN- 
HOUSE  MANUAL,  or  BOTANICAL  CUI^ 
TIVATOR;  giving  Aill  Instructions  for  the 
Management  and  best  Method  of  Cultivatioa 
and  Propagation  of  all  the  Plants  cultivated  in 
tbe  Hot-houses,  Grecn-houses,  and  Borders,  in 
the  Gardens  of  Great  Britain ;  with  plain  Direc- 
tions  for  tbe  Management  of  Plants  in  Rooms, 
Ac.  Disposed  under  tlie  Generic  Names  of  tbe 
Plants,  alphabetically  arranged  under  the  beads 
of  the  departments  of  Horticulture  h>  wfoicfa 
they  belong.  Second  edition.  Bj  Robbbt 
SwBBT,  F.La    12i. 

"  Of  this  very  useful  book,  we  perceive  that  a 
second  edition  has  been  lately  published,  con. 
taiaing  much  new  information,  specially  upon 
the  treatment  of  those  plants  wbicfa  are  tbe  most 
diiBcult  to  cultivate  We  reoommend  this^work 
to  every  lover  of  nrdening.** 
ical  Register  for  November  1S25. 

**  It  is  a  very  complete  work,  and  fkimlsbes 
all  the  information  tnat  can  be  required  on  the 
subtocU  of  which  it  treats.**— LIT.  Gax.  Norn.  86, 

EDWARDS'S  BOTANICAL 

REGISTER,  Number  CXXXT.,  or  January  I, 
1888,  (continued  monthly,)  price4s.  Eaidi  Num. 
ber  contains  Bght  ocrfouredrortraits,  from  Lift>, 
of  the  most  beauUAil  and  rare  Exotic  Plants  cut 
tivated  in  the  puUic  and  private  Collections  <^ 
this  Country.  Accompanied  t>y  their  History, 
Mode  of  Treatment  in  Cultivation,  as  w^  as 
information  calculated  to  interest  the  general  or 
sdentific  reader.  Bt  Stdbkham  Sdwabds, 
F.L&,  and  Others. 

*%*  The  forwier  Iummbers^  wkicM  were  ami  <g 
prMt  hammg  been  tmeraUn  reprinted^  wtap  mem 
be  had  to  comfriete  Sets,~^Fommes  hmmtimmelp 
ha{f.bound.  Price  SI,  15*.  each,  or  fifL  Sk  te 
Nmmbers. 

"  We  look  upon  this  Work  (Edwards's 
Botanical  Register)  to  be  tbe  only  one  of  Its 
class  capable  of  bearing  the  inspection  of  tlie 


Botanist  in  all  its  depamnents ;  and  for  beau^ 
of  execution  in  its  plates  and  typography  tt 
stands  unrivalled  by  any  whatever  whtcn  have 


come  under  our  notice.  It  cannot  fail  to  i 
every  lover  of  this  fiuhionable  and  interesting 
science,  as  well  as  admiren  of  beautiftil  works 
in  general 

THE  FRUIT  GROWER'S  IN- 
STRUCTOR, dr,  a  Practical  Treatise  on 
Fruit-Trees,  fh>m  the  Nursery  to  Maturitv; 
and  a  Description  and  Riumeration  of  all  the 
best  Fruits  now  in  cultivation,  both  for  keep- 
ing and  immediate  use  ;  with  uscAil  Hints  as 
to  the  Planting  for  Orchards  or  in  Gardens. 
To  which  is  added,  a  M\  definition  of  the 
Apple-fly,  coDunonly  termed  the  American 
Blight,  which  causes  the  Canker  in  Apple, 
trees ;  its  efl^ual  Remedy  and  PrevenUon  ; 
together  with  some  Practical  Observations  on 
Horticulture  In  general  Tbe  whole  written 
entirely  from  practice.  By  G.  Blub,  Gardener. 
Price  6s. 

"  This  is  a  pescUcal  treatise  on  the  culture 
and  preservation  of  fhiit-trees  in  general,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  apple-tree,  bv  one  or 
the  most  extensive  growers  in  the  kingdom. 
The  best  modes  of  grafting,  pruning,  budding, 
are  laid  down  with  the  utmost  clearness.  A 
very  ample  catalogue  of  our  fruit-trees,  with  a 
description  of  the  appearance,  flavour  and  quali . 
tics  of  their  producUon,  Is  also  given.  But  the 
most  valuable  part  of  this  volume  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  canker,  and  the  remedy 
which  Mr.  BUsshas  discovered  for  this  destruc- 
ti^  hH^V^-^Monthiy  CriL  Octette,  Jamtarf 
1885. 
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A  TREATISE  on  BULBOUS 
ROOTS;  cooUinijM  a  BoUoioal  Amnganent 
and  DeacripCion  or  the  Planla  keretofore  in- 
dQded  under  the  Oeneial  AmarjlUa.  Cyrtaii> 
thus,  Crinum,  and  Fancratium ;  with  general 
ObMrratknu.  and  Direetioaa  for  their  CuWra- 
tion.  inustrated  with  coloured  Flatea.  and  two 
large  Plates  of  Diisectlcoa.  By  the  Hon.  and 
Btr.  VfiLUAU  UsBBBBT.    Prioe  St. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE, 
EXPLAINING  the  ART  and  MYSTERY  of 


Brewing  hit  own  Beer  in  any  Quantity,  firom 
One  Feek  to  a  Hundred  Quarters  of  Halt  In. 
tended  to  reduce  tile  Expenses  of  Families.  By 
Samtbl  Chilo,  Brewer,  lite  Eleventh  Edition, 
carefully  rerised.    Prioe  Is. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  on 
BREEDING.  REA  RING,  and  FATTEN  I  NO 
POULTRY,  Aix.  after  Flans  pursued  with  Ad. 
Tantsgeand  Ploflt  in  Franoa    Second  Edition. 

Neariy  randy  fbr  PubKcation, 

SWEET'S  HORTUS  BRITAN- 
NtCUS,  or,  a  Catalooub  of  all  Plantb  citlti- 
TATCD  in  the  GaaoBjn  of  Gebat  BftrrAiM.  ar. 
mged  according  to  the  Natural  Orders  to  which 
Uiey  belong,  with  a  reference  to  the  LhuuHUi 
fTsts and  Orders;  their  Scientific  and  English 
'  NameSjWith  references  to  the  best  Authorities; 
where  native,  when  introduced,  their  times  of 
flowering,  duration,  and  references  to  the  hooks 
in  vhid)  they  are  flcured;  with  numerous  other 
Improvements.  T%e  whole  brought  down  to 
tbe  present  time,  and  contidns  many  hundreds 
of  Planu  not  yet  published  in  any  CaUlqgue  of 
this  Ciuntry.  By  Robbbt  SwBcr,  F-LSL  Se- 
cood  Edition. 


nNLAYSON*S  BRITISH  FARMER. 
Just  pubOsbed  in  8vo.  price  9b.  boards, 

THE   BRITISH   FARMER; 

^  orasericsof  Sdentiflc  and  Practical  ES. 
SAYS  on  AGRICULTURE  i  to  which  is  added 
Tn  I'LOUOHMAN's  GvtnB.  Bv  John  Finlat. 
sow.  Inventor  and  Patentee  of  the  Self-Cleaning 
Ploughs  and  Harrows.  Embellished  with  seven 
Copixr^date  Engravings,  showing  the  Author's 
New  Pstent  Agricultural  Implementa. 

**  The  Author  of  this  very  useftil  and  inter. 
citiBg  Wmrk,  deserves  the  thanks  of  his  country, 
sod  of  the  (arming  interest  In  particular,  for  the 
usoy  great  imbrovements  in  tne  science  of  agii. 
mlture  which  be  has  here  laid  before  them,  the 
fruits  ofmaoy  yean*  study  and  practical  expeil. 
ttce.  The  seneral  utility  of  his  system,  and 
me  superiority  of  his  new  implements  over 
miy  other,  have  been  roost  satisfactorily  proved 
m  the  •uoceasAil  public  compeUUons  held  with 
um  before  experienced  agriculturists  in  the 
dUbrent  counties  of  England  and  Scotland, 
fnj  of  which  are  noticed  in  the  work  now  be. 
nre  Qs^and  also  in  the  Farmer's  Magax^ie, 

PvMisbcd  by  SMmi,  ELOMft  Co.,  Comhill, 


WORKS  reendkf  fmbtUhed 

By   LoMOMAii,    Rata,   Obmb,    Bbowi«,   and 

Gbsbn,  Londcm. 

Vol,  1.  qf 

LECTURES  on  the  ELEMENTS 

of  BOTANY.     Containing    the    Descriptive 

Anatomy  of  those  Organs,  on  which  the  Growth 

and  Preservation  of  Uie  vegetable  depend.    By 

Airraomr  Toon  THoanoii,  F.L^    Member  ol 

the  Roval  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  &c    In  ftv«. 

price  IL  8s.  boards,  illustrated  with  Plates  and 

numerous  Wood-Cuta. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  EN- 
TOMOLOGY;  or  ElemenU  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects.  By  William  KiasT, 
M.  A  F.R.&  9c  L.&  And  WiLUAM  SpntCB,  Esq. 
F.L.&  In  8va  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  Price  iSi 
each.    Illustrated  by  coloured  Rates. 

Thi*Workis  Intended  as  a  general  and  Pb- 
pular  History  of  Insects,  and  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  injuries  they  occasion,  (**  indud 
Ing  an  account  of  those  insects  which  cause 
diseases  in  the  human  flraroe,  and  of  those  which 
are  noxious  to  the  former  and  agriculturist,'*) 
the  benefits  derived  firom  them,  the  metamor- 
phoses they  undergo,  their  alfcction  for  their 
young,  their  various  kinds  of  food,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  procure  It,  a  description 
of  their  habiutione,  ftc 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE,  to 
render  the  ART  of  BREWING  more  CMy : 
wherein  is  exemplifled  the  Method  of  Brewing 
the  several  Sorts  of  Bfalt  liquor  most  gene- 
rally esteemed;  accompanied  by  Instructlona 
for  the  Purchase  of  Malt  and  Hops:  also  parti, 
cubir  Directions  for  the  General  Managebsent 
of  the  Brewery,  with  Thbles  of  the  net  £kcise 
Duties  on  Strong  and  Table  Beer.  The  whole 
rendered  familiar  for  the  PuUie  or  Private 
Brewer.  By  C.  N.  Hatman,  Common  Brewer. 
The  Second  Edition,  \n  ISma  with  aa  Engrav. 
ing.    Price  4s.  6tL  boarda. 

TAXIDERMY,  or  «  complete 
TREATISE  on  the  Art  of  lurcparintf,  mount- 
ing,  and  |ireserving  every  Object  <^  Natural 
History  for  Museums ;  to  which  is  added,  for 
the  convenience  of  Travellers,  a  succinct  Series 
of  more  simple  Instructions,  for  collecting, 
transporting,  and  observing  the  various  Objects 
of  the  three  Kingdoms,  with  LisU  indicating 
those  which  are  rarest  or  most  wanting  in  £u^ 
ropean  Collections.  The  Secwid  Edition,  in 
One  VoL  ISmo.,  with  Plates.    Price  7«.  &1  bds. 

FLORA  CONSPICUA;  «  Se- 
lection of  the  most  Ornamental  Flowering, 
Hardv,  Exotic,  and  Indigenous  Trees,  ShrutM, 
and  Herbaceous  Plants,  for  embellishing  Flower 
Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds :  llie  Generic 
and  Specific  Names,  the  Classes  and  Orders, 
and  distinguishing  Characters,  in  strict  agree- 
ment with  Unn«us ;  the  Remarks  as  to  culti- 
vation, treatment,  and  propagation ;  the  parti, 
cular  earth  for  each  plant :  its  height  of  growth ; 
month  of  flowering ;  and  native,  country.  By 
RicHABD  MoaaiB,  F.Ll&  &c  Author  of  **  Es- 
says on  Landscape  Gardening,"  ft&  NaVII. 
price  Ss.  6d.  contaming  Four  coloured  figures : 

Sn.  Bigmoma  RadkaHi^  Ash.leaved  Trumpet. 

flower. 
S8L  Acanitvm  rariegatum.  Variegated  WolTs 

Bane. 
SSw  Daphne  Cneorwm,  Trailing  Daphne 
SI  LUimn  Concolor,  One  coloured  lily. 

Drawn  and  Engraved  from  living  specimens 
by  WiLUAM  CLanx. 

H  3 
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loo         Advet chements  conmded  with  Gardeningj  Sfc, 


ESSAYSon  LANDSCAPE  GAR- 
DENING ;  and  on  u»itiii2  Picturesque  Eflbct 
with  Rural  Scenery :  conUming  Directions  for 
Laying  out  and  Improring  the  Ground*  connect 
edwith  a  Country  Residence.  By  Richard  Moe- 
BU,  F.L.S.  &c.  Handsomely  printed  in  royal 
quarto,  illustrated  with  Six  Plates,  some  of 
which  are  coloured,  price  U.  lis.  6d.  extra 
boards. 


Lately  published  in  2  vols.  ISma  price  18s.  in 
boards. 

ffORTUS    ANGLICUS;   or, 

'"''the  Modem  English  Oardm  :  containing 
a  Cuniliar  Description  of  all  the  Plants  which 
are  cultivated  in  the  Climate  of  Great  Britain, 
dtber  for  Use  or  Ornament,  and  of  a  Selection 
from  the  estaUished  Farourites  of  the  Stove 
and  OreenJiouse;  arranged  according  to  the 
System  of  Linnseus;  with  Remarks  on  the  Pro. 
perties  of  the  more  TaluaUe  Species. 

**  tUs  work  is  caktilated  to  diflPlise  a  know- 
ledge  of  ornamental  .Gardening  and  a  taste  for 
Botanical  Studies,  which,  uideed,  are  now 
justly  considered  to  form  an  essential  part  of  an 
accomplished  and  scientific  education.  It  is 
also  an  easy,  intellii^e,  and  compendious  guide 
to  an  acquaintance  with  our  native  plants. 
The  descriptions  are  clear,  and  the  remarks  on 
the  different  genera  useful  and  interesting. 
Along,  with  an  aocountof  each  species,  the  time 
of  flowering,  the  native  country,  and  the  date 
of  its  introducti(Hi  into  this  kingdom  are  sta- 
ted.** —  AfonM/y  Cemor. 

**  The  HorruB  Anglicus  is  chiefly  founded 
on  the  list  of  plants  cultivated  in  the  Roval 
Bounical  Garden  at  Kew.  The  general  cha- 
racters  are  extracted  from  Wildenow's  Species 
FLintarum,  and  the  place  of  each  genUs  is  in. 
serted,  both  according  to  Linnseus  and  Jussieu. 
Uany  other  works  of  acknowlodjsed  m^t 
have  been  used  to  supply  the  remaining  paru 


of  this  usefbl  cominlation,  and  the  whole 
Work  te  put  together  very  ciieariy  and  mettxi  - 
dically.**— iTH^  Critie. 


Alio  by  the  8 


» Autiior* 


THE   BRITISH    BOTANIST; 

or  a  fiuniliar  Introduction  to  the  Sdenee  of 
Botany,  explaining  the  Physiology  of  VeseCa- 
tion,  and  the  princmles  both  of  the  artiflcialand 
natural  Systems  or  Linnseus,  and  also  tiie  Ar. 
rangement  of  Jussieu ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Sy- 
nopeis,  or  View  of  the  British  Genera ;  In  whidi 
the  Derivation  and  Meaning  of  the  Name  of 
each  Genus  are  given,  the  whole  intended  chiefly 
for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons.  With  15  Plates. 
ISmo.  7s.  fid.,  or  with  the  Plates  coloiired, 
10s.  6d. 

**  This  Work  is  one  of  the  most  simple  and 
unpretending  introductory  maniwb  which  has 
ever  chanced  to  fidl  in  our  way.  Besides  an  ex> 
planation  of  the  classes  and  orden  of  Linueos, 
whichf  after  all,  must  be  considered  only  as  a 
dry  Dictionary  of  Names,  much  information  is 
also  pven  as  to  the  nature,  uses,  and  cultivation 
of  different  Plants.  Annexed  to  these  also  is  a 
brief  Analysis  of  the  System  of  Jussieu,  which, 
on  the  Continent,  has  already  been  able,  in  a 
oreat  measure,  to  supersede  the  arrangement  of 
bis  great  Botanical  Predecessor.  The  whole  is 
conveyed  in  ^n  terms,  which,  in  a  book  oi 
science,  we  hold  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  po«ible 
recommendations.*'— AiMc*  Critie. 

**  In  this  Treatise  we  have  one  of  the  most 
unexceptionable  preliminary  guides  that  has 
fallen  within  the  range  of  our  cognisance ;  for 
it  is  perspicuous  without  prolixity,  correct  with, 
out  pedantic  formality;  and  comprehen^ve 
without  intricacy  or  irrelevant  digression.  Al- 
together, therefore,  this  publication  promises  to 
conduct  the  young  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of 
our  Island  into  the  Temple  of  Flora,  without  a 
greater  expenditure  of  trouble  or  efibrt  than 
they  often  bestow  on  the  most  frivolous  aipuse. 
ments.**— JfonMi^  Bcoiao. 

Printed  for  C  and  J.  Rivington,  Waterloo, 
place  and  St  Paul's  Church  .yard. 
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THE 

GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE^ 

APRIL,  1826. 


PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS 


Art.  I.     On  the  Benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  Country  Labourer 

from  a  Garden^  and  the  Means  of  teaching  him  haw  to  ac-- 

quire   those    Benefits.     By    William    ^evenson,    Esq. 

Author  of  the  Agricultural  Surveys  of  Surrey  and  Dorset- 

sbire,  &c. 

Sir, 
T^HE  Introduction  to  the  first  Number  of  your  Gardener's 
Magazine  has  one  singularity,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
all  introductions  I  ever  read:  so  far  from  exhausting  the  subjects 
which  your  Magazine,  from  its  title  and  character  may  be  ex- 
pected to  contain,  and  being  so  lavish  in  your  promises  of  ad-f 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  it,  as  to  stir  up  doubts  in  my  mind, 
whether  with  all  your  own  industry  and  knowled^,  aided  by 
those  of  a  numerous  correspondence,  you  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish them,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  entirely  neglected 
<Hie  most  important  benefit,  which  through  your  Magazine 
may  be  conferred  on  the  great  mass  of  the  country  population. 
Tlie  activity  and  enthusiasm  lately  displayed  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  improvement  of  all  classes  of  mechanics,  and  the 
coiisequent  amelioration  of  their  condition,  and  opening  unto 
them  new  sources  of  utility  and  happiness,  are  highly  cre- 
ditable to  the  age  in  which  we  live.  But  these  advantages 
are  from  their  very  nature  confined  to  the  town  population 
of  this  kingdom.  Institutions,  associations,  and  lectures,  may 
be  carried  on  in  towns,  but  they  are  impracticable  in  the 
country,  where  the. population  is  thinly  scattered.  In  towns, 
mechanics,  by  mutual  collision,  while  they  are  at  work^  and 
at  other  times,  strike  out  new  ideas,  and  thus  benefit  one 
another;  but  in  the  country  this  can  seldom  be  the  case. 
In  short,  it  seems  to  me,  that,  by  the  present  measures  for 
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the  instruction  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  working  classes 
in  towns  will  be  Enabled  to  get  greatly  in  advance  of  those 
in  the  country ;  and  I  am  sure,  of  all  classes,  the  country 
population  most  require  die  expansion  of  their  minds,  and  in 
the  end,  by  this  expansion,  will  most  conduce  to  the  real 
wealth  and  stability  of  their  country. 

But,  you  will  ask,  in  what  manner  can  the  Gardener's 
Magazine  be  rendered  conducive  to  this  object,  which  all 
must  allow  to  be  one  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance. 
I  will  briefly  sketch  out  a  plan,  which,  if  followed,  will 
enable  your  Magazine  to  become,  at  least,  in  some  degree 
and  manner  conducive  to  this  object  But,  remember,  having 
sketched  out  such  a  plan,  I  leave  it  entirely  to  you  and  your 
readers  properly  and  fully  to  execute  it. 

It  is  extremely  di£Bcult  to  lead  on  men,  who  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  their  thoughts,  and  to  derive 
gratification  from  that  exercise,  to  any  mental  pursuit :  you 
must  at  first  make  use  of  the  eross  motives  of  advantage. 
Thus,  it  would  be  di£Bcult  to  draw  off  a  peasant  fironi  uie 
ale-house  to  the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  by  merely  expatiat- 
ing on  the  interest  and  pleasure  derived  from  such  cultivation  ; 
you  must  first  get  him  into  his  garden,  by  proving  to  him, 
that  by  its  proper  cultivation  he  may  benefit  his  health,  save 
his  money,  and  cheaply  contribute  to  some  of  his  animal 
gratifications.  Having  thus  drawn  him  into  it,  and  excited 
his  interest  regarding  what  grows  there,  and  chiefly  because 
by  means  of  his  garden  his  meals  may  be  reiulered  fess  costly 
to  hb  purse,  and  more  agreeable  to  his  palate,  you  may 
midually  unfold  to  him  hi^er  and  more  intellectual  motives 
K>r  cultivating  it,  and  the  prospect  of  new  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment to  be  derived  firom  its  cultivation. 

These  remarks  contain  the  principle  on  which  my  plan 
proceeds.     I  shall  now  go  into  its  detail : 

I  should  wish  to  see  in  your  Magazine  a  series  of  papers 
on  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Papers  that  would  teach  the  peasant,  in  a  very  plain^ 
explicit,  and  full  manner,  how  he  might  derive  from  his 
garden,  at  the  least  expence  of  time,  labour,  and  mon^,  the 
largest  contributions  to  his  own  meals  and  those  of  his  family. 
You  must  suppose  he  has  just  entered  on  his  garden ;  and 
that  it  requires  to  have  every  thing  done  for  it :  its  soil  im- 
proved, draining,  inclosing,  &c.  After  instructions  on  these 
topics,  give  him  instructions  respecting  the  kinds  of  vegetables 
and  iruits,  which  it  will  be  most  for  his  benefit  (always  taking 
into  consideration  the  saving  of  time  and  money),  to  cultivate. 

We  will  suppose  that  by  the  assistance  of  your  instruc- 
tions he  has  succeeded  in  making  a  good  garden,  and  that  he 
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has  raised  in  it  excellent  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  a  con* 
stderable  varie^  of  them ;  for  that  is  a  consideration  of  great 
moment,  as  conducing  to  give  to  the  interest  he  takes  in  his 
garden  a  more  expanded  and  a  de^)er  stability.  You  must 
not  yet  leave  him  to  himself;  but,  stepping  a  litde  out  of 
your  proper  character,  teach  him  in  what  manner  to  use 
these  vegetables  and  fruits,  so  as  to  derive  from  them  the 
greatest  nourishment  and  relish :  I  add  relish,  and  I  parti- 
culaiiy  and  emphatically  dwell  upon  it;  because  we  must 
enlist  animal  gratification  on  our  side,  otherwise  we  shall  never 
be  al)Ie  to  effect  a  lodgment  in  the  mind.  Do  you  or  your 
readers,  therefore,  instruct  the  peasant  population  fully  and 
clearly  how  they  may  best  keep  their  vegetables  and  n'uits, 
after  they  have,  by  attention  to  your  rules,  raised  them ;  how 
they  may  best  pickle  or  preserve  such  as  are  suited  for  these 
purposes ;  and  in  what  manner  they  should  cook  them,  so  as 
to  render  them  most  nutritious,  palatable,  and  economical. 
It  is  mmecessary  for  me  to  go  into  further  detail ;  many  subor- 
dinate and  collateral  points,  connected  with  this  division  of 
the  plan,  will  suggest  themselves  to  you  and  your  readers. 

^.  Having  thus  succeeded  in  creating  an  interest  in  the 
niind  of  the  peasant  for  his  garden,  by  connecting  his  own 
benefit  and  gratification,  with  proper  attention  to  it^  we  may 
proceed  one  step  farther,  and,  taking  advantage  of  that  interest, 
and  of  that  fondness  for  flowers,  which  seems  almost  natural 
to  man,  direct  his  thoughts  and  wishes  next  to  their 
cnUi^fiuoii.  'On  this  point  your  Magazine  might  be  of  essen- 
tia) iervice.  1  do  not  mean  by  merely  teaching  him,  what 
flower^  heM  suit  ccrtun  soils  and  climates,  or  how  they  are  to 
be  managed  during  the  whole  of  their  progress ;  but  by  im- 
proving his  taste.  Teach  him  in  what  manner  to  select  and 
arrange  his  flowers,  so  as  best  to  please  the  eye ;  and  by 
degrees  give  him  reasons  for  such  selection  and  arrangement ; 
first,  however,  give  him  time  to  perceive  from  his  own  observ- 
ation and  experience,  that  his  eye  and  taste  are  most  pleased 
by  a  ceitain  selection  and  arrangement ;  and  then  enter  on 
the  most  simple  and  obvious  reasons  why  they  should  be  so. 

We  have  now  got  our  peasant  one  degree  above  mere 
profit  and  animal  gratification,  with  respect  to  the  motives 
which  lead  him  to  attend  to  his  garden :  but  we  must  not  yet 
give  up  these  auxiliaries,  nor  think  our  cause  degraded  by 
their  assistance. 

3.  In  the  course  of  teaching  him  that  his  vegetables  and 
fruits  will  thrive  best  in  certain  soils,  or  with  certain  manures, 
an  eas}',  .natural,  and  obvious  transition  may  be  made  to  the 
causes  why  this  is  the  case,  and  his  attention  and  interest 
being  thus  excited,  a  considerable  degree  of  instruction  may 
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be  given  tn  the  more  simple  and  elementary  points  of  vese^ 
able  physiology.  But  one  grand  object  must  never  be  Tost 
sight  of —  to  mduee  and  enable  him  to  become  his  own  in- 
structor ;  and  this  must  be  effected^  by  gradually  leading  him 
to  make  observations  on  what  b  daily  goins  on  among  his 
vegetables  and  fruits  —  the  greater  vigour  andquicker  growth 
of  some ;  and  thence  an  investigation  into  the  causes.  Teach 
him  to  take  an  interest  in  his  garden ;  and  dien  he  will  soon 
use  his  eyes  when  in  it;  he  cannot  long  use  his  eyes,  before  his 
thoughts  will  be  exercised;  and  this  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
render  him  first  a  good  gardener,  and  next  a  tolerable  botanist 
and  physiologist.' 

One  great  advantage  our  peasant  possesses  over  the  town 
mechanic.  Nature  is  constantly  making  experiments  for  the 
former,  she  is  every  moment  at  work  under  his  eyes,  he  has 
only  to  see  and  think,  and  what  she  does  b  more  beautifiil 
and  astonishing  than  any  thing  man  can  do.  Whereas  the 
town  mechanic  must  either  make  experiments  himself,  or 
attend  to  those  of  others.  Besides  the  diiBculty,  or  perhaps 
impracticability  of  the  first,  and  the  inconveniences  attending 
the  second,  he  cannot  watch  the  processes  and  results  of  the  ex- 
periments so  attentively,  so  long,  or  so  repeatedly  as  the  pea- 
sant can  do  those  which  Nature  b  carrying  on  under  lib  eyes. 

4.  But  we  may  render  our  peasant  still  better  informed* 
and  thus  multiply  hb  sources  of  utility  and  enjoyment*  Here 
also  we  ought  to  work  by  means  of  gross  motives.  In  giving 
him  instructions  r^arding  his  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers^ 
you  will,  of  course,  point  out  to  him  the  depredations  com- 
mitted on  them  by  various  kinds  of  insects,  &c.  and  the  best 
manner  in  which  they  can  be  protected  firom  these  depredations; 
this  unfolds  a  very  obvious  mode  for  drawing  his  attention 
and  interest  to  one  branch  of  natural  history ;  as  it  certainly 
would  be  no  di£Eicult  matter  to  lead  him  to  study  the  habits 
and  actions,  if  not  the  structure  of  the  insects  that  frequent  or 
infest  hb  garden.  In  order  to  protect  hb  vegetables,  finits^ 
and  flowers  firom  them,  he  must  know  something  about  them» 
lie  must  feel  some  interest  about  them ;  and  thb  feeling  and 
knowledge,  properly  taken  advantage  of,  will  lead  our 
peasant  to  instruct  himself,  by  his  own  observation  and  ex- 
perience, in  the  more  easy  and  pleasing  parts  of  insectology. 

I  may  be  too  sanguine  in  the  results  I  expect  fix>m  such  a 
series  of  papers  as  I  have  described;  but  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  by  means  of  them,  not  only  may  the  peasant 
population  be  enabled  to  derive  fi*om  their  garden  a  more 
abundant,  various,  and  better  supply  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
for  their  table,  at  less  cxpence  of  time  and  money ;  and  to 
cook  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  will  be  at  once  more  eco- 
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nomical,  and  render  them  more  wholesome,  nutritious,  and 
palatable ;  not  only  may  the  peasant  population  be  enabled  to 
cultivate  flowers  with  skill  and  success,  to  take  an  interest  in 
their  cultivation,  and  to  improve  their  taste,  and  thus  multiply 
their  sources  of  innocent  pleasure ;  not  only  may  the  peasant 
be  enabled  by  such  a  series  of  papers,  to  teach  nimself  much 
on  botany,  vegetable  physiology,  and  insectology,  and  by 
watching  Nature  as  she  is  at  work  in  his  flowers,  vegetables, 
and  fruit  trees,  and  in  the  insects  that  frequent  them,  raise 
and  purify  his  thoughts ;  but  I  do  hope  ana  believe,  that  by 
such  a  series  of  papers,  a  few,  at  least,  may  be  called  forth 
from  the  ignorance  and  obscurity  in  whicn  they  otherwise 
would  have  dwdit,  and  be  rendered  useful  contributors  to 
these  branches  of  sciences.  Much  still  remains  to  be  learnt, 
which  can  only  or  best  be  learned  by  those  who  use  their  eyes 
and  thoughts  while  in  a  garden ;  much,  especially,  respecting 
die  manners,  habits,  and  economy  of  the  various  tribes  of 
minute  insects  which  frequent  a  garden. 

If,  therefore,  by  such  a  series  of  papers  this  branch  of  natural 
history  is  advanced,  you  will  indirectly  have  done  service  to 
science  ;  but  whether  this  be  the  result  or  not,  such  a  series 
must  tend  to  benefit  the  peasant  population,  by  increasing 
at  once  the  sources  from  which  their  animal  wants  and 
gratifications  are  supplied,  and  opening  to  them,  by  the 
cultivation  of  their  minds,  new  sources  of  much  higher  utility 
and  pleasure.  I  trust,  therefore,  you  will  set  yourself  and  your 
friends  to  work,  and  begin  the  series  immediately, 

I  am,  Yours,  &c 

W.  Stevenson. 

3,  Beaufort  Ronjy  Chelsea*  • 

21  St  February  1826. 


Art,  II.  Some  Account  of  a  Conservatory  lately  erected  at  the 
Grange,  the  Seat  of  Alexander  Baring,  Esq.  M.P.,  Hamp^ 
shire.  By  Mr.  Peter  M*Arthur,  F.H.S.  Grardener  there ; 
with  a  jpreliminary  notice  respecting  the  Architecture  of  the 
Mansion,  by  an  Anonymous  Contributor. 

The  Grange  was  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde, 
and  the  house  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  Inigo  Jones.  The 
architecture  of  the  interior;  in  particular  the  hall,  cor- 
ridores,  and  staircase,  and  the  saloon  on  the  first  floor,  have 
been  celebrated  by  Walpole  and  others,  as  amongst  the  finest 
specimens  of  his  taste.  The  original  building  consisted  of  the 
Italian  square  villa ;  the  ground  floor  containing  a  suit  of  low 
rooms ;  and  the  first  floor  being  reserved,  according  to  the  fa- 
shions of  those  days,  for  the  best  living  apartments  was  laid  out 
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with  all  the  proportion  ande£Pect  of  whidi  the  space  was  capable, 
and  approached  by  a  stately  and  well-contrived  staircase  -r- 
a  disposition  which  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  to  situaUons 
like  the  Grange,  where  the  advantage  of  elevation  commands 
an  extensive  view  over  a  fine  country,  well  wooded,  and 
with  great  variety  of  landscape.  The  Grange  has  always  been 
a  favourite  spot  in  the  annals  of  taste,  and  contained,  at  one 
time,  a  very  fine  and  curious  collection  of  paintings. 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Drummond,  in  whose  possession  it 
then  was,  conceived  the  idea  of  converting  the  exterior  into 
the  aspect  of  a   Grecian   temple,  {J^.  1 1!)   which  was  ac- 

II 


complished  with  great  skill  by  Mr.  Wilkins,  as  far  as  tliat 
object  was  concerned.  The  basement  was  formed  into  a 
magnificent  pedestal  for  the  portico,  and  the  attic  story,  and 
its  roof,  were  suppressed  and  concealed  behind  a  massive  in- 
tablature.  It  is  a  question,  (which  however  is  not  die  subject  at 
present,)  how  far  those  cumbrous  proportions,  and  that  Doric 
severity,  which  according  to  Vitruvius  wercTcserved  to  honor 
the  major  deities,  are  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  villa, 
architecture. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  situated  on  a  gende  declivity,  and  slop- 
ing towards  a  fine  piece  of  living  water,  with  terraces  surround- 
ing the  east  and  west  fronts,  embosomed  in  wood  which 
covers  the  surrounding  heights,  and  approached  by  mag- 
nificent avenues,  it  has  the  effect  in  the  landscape,  of  those 
ideal  scenes,  which  indulged  only  in  the  painter's  imagination 
are  hardly  expected  to  be  realized  in  nature.  Those  ponderous 
proportions  which  encumber  the  spectator  on  a  near  approach, 
like  the  tragic  mask,  communicate  in  the  distant  view  all  the 
characteristic  traits  that  belong  to  that  severe  architecture, 
and  give  all  its  expression. 

The  present  taste  of  the  exterior  is  not  more  in  accordance 
with  the  original  architecture  than  with  its  real  convenience. 
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which  has  suffered  considerably  i^  the  adaptation  of  the 
templar  style,  and  by  heightening  the  ground  floor  in  com- 
pliance with  the  modem  habits,  without  acquiring  those 
noble  proporticms  of  which  this  operation  has  totally  deprived 
the  upper  floor,  and  which  the  ffreat  designer  knew  so  well 
how  to  give.  In  consequence  of  these  inconveniences,  the 
present  proprietor  has  found  it  necessary  to  make  some 
extensive  additions,  which  have  been  made  from  the  designs 
of  C.  R.  Cockerell,  Esq.  Jan.  a  distinguished  student  of  the 
Grecian  style  of  art. 

These  additions  consist  of  a  dining-room  to  the  north- 
east, and  a  range  of  most  agreeable  livmg  apartments  to  the 
south-west,  terminated  by  a  conservatory  70  by  46  and  21  feet 
high.  Into  this  spacious  area  of  perpetual  spring,  are  direct- 
ed the  windows  of  those  apartments  dedicated  to  the  ladies. 

The  ornamental  scenery,  immediately  surrounding  the 
garden,  fronting  the  house,  partakes  of  the  symmetry  of  its 
architecture ;  it  is  not  entirely  finished,  but  will  be  heightened 
with  all  the  care  and  taste  for  which  the  liberal  possessor  is  so 
distinguished. 

The  entrance  fit>nt  is  approached  by  an  avenue,  seemingly 
coeval  with  the  original  building ;   it  enters  a  court  {Jig  12.  a) 
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inclosed  by  a  dwarf  wall,  and  the  door  of  the  house  is  under  a 
porch  of  isolated  square  pilasters,  in  imitation  of  the  Choragic 
monument  of  Thrasybulus  at  Athens.  The  suite  of  rooms 
leads  from  the  hall  and  staircase  (b)  to  the  dining-room  (^r) ; 
thence  to  the  ladies'  apartments  {d)  and  conservatory  (e). 
Part  of  the  conservatory  is  a  promenade  under  an  opaque  roof 
{f)y  approached  by  a  deep  portico  (g),  the  floor  of  which  is  on 
the  same  level  with  the  upper  terrace  (h).  From  this  terrace, 
different  flights  of  steps  descend  to  one  on  a  lower  level 
(i)  connected  with  the  site  of  a  flower-garden;  which,  as 
before  observed,  is  not  yet  completed. 


Description  of  the  Mode  of  preparing  the  Soil,  Planting  ^c. 
"with  a  List  of  the  Plants  in  the  Conservatory  at  the  Grange. 
By  Mr.  Mc  Arthur. 

Dear  Sir ; 

Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  send  you  some  account  of 
the  Conservatory  at  this  place,  as  far  as  regards  the  hor- 
ticultural arrangements;  accompanied  with  a  section,  in  order 
to  illustrate  what  observations  I  have  to  make:  and  that  they 
may  be  made  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

The  house  {JigA2.  e)j  except  the  vestibule  (y"),  which  forms 
an  interior  portico,  is  laid  out  longitudinally  into  two  beds, 
each  of  which  is  15  feet  6  inches  wide.  The  centre  walk  is 
6  feet  6  inches  wide ;  those  at  back  and  front  being  4  feet  9 
inches. 


The  walks  {J^.  18.  k)  are  under  an  arched,  covered  way, 
formed  of  double  plates  of  rolled  iron  (/),  between  which  is 
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confined  a  strattim  of  air,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat. 
The  bottom  of  the  beds  (m)  are  of  a  concave  form,  that  the 
drfunage  may  m  to  the  centre ;  under  each  bed  there  are  three 
dry  wells,  filled  with  large  rough  flints,  laid  as  hollow  as 
possible :  as  the  wells  are  sunk  in  the  chalk,  any  drain  from 
them  was  unnecessary.  The  hollow  (n)  along  the  middle 
was  also  laid  with  flints,  and  the  whole  bottom  covered  with  a 
layer  of  brick-bats  &c.  about  18  inches  deep;  on  this  was  laid 
a  thin  layer  of  coarse  shingly  gravel,  still  keeping  the  concave 
form.  The  bottom  being  thus  finished,  the  depth  left  for 
soil  is,  in  the  back  bed,  along  the  centre,  4  feet  6  inches ; 
and  at  the  sides  3.  feet  6  inches;  thus  giving  the  greater  depth 
for  the  large  plants  in  the  centre.  The  fit)nt  bed,  being 
intended  for  plants  generally  of  a  more  humble  growth,  is 
3  feet  6  inches  deep  ^ng  the  middle,  and  at  the  sides  3  feet. 
These  were  filled  up  in  the  following  manner:  first  with  a 
layer  of  thick  roueh  turf,  laid  loosely  and  hollow  by  doubling 
them  up,  always  keeping  the  grass  side  inmost ;  over  this  was 
thrown  some  clean  water  gravel,  just  enough  to  fill  the 
hollow  left  amongst  the  turf;  the  layer  was  about  one  foot  in 
thickness:  the  turf  had  been  some  time  cut  and  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air,  &c.  The  next  layer,  about  the  same  depth, 
was  sm-face  loam  with  the  turf  chopped  up  a  little,  and  mixed 
with  the  most  rooty  and  heathy  part  of  a  quantity  of  bog  or 
heath  soil,  amongst  which  was  thrown  some  sandy  water 
gravel.  While  this  was  doing,  care  was  taken  to  prevent 
any  one  fi^om  treading  upon  what  was  already  laid.  Thus 
&r  both  beds  were  treated  alike;  and  excepting  in  the  front 
one^  both  layers  were  only  about  18  inches  in  thickness. 

The  following  four  soils  were  previously  prepared ;  viz.  light 
dark  loam ;  yellow  mellow  loam  of  a  stronger  quali^ ;  sandy 
bog,  all  cut  witli  the  turf  laid  in  ridges,  and  frequently  turned 
until  perfectly  sweet  and  mellow ;  and,  the  same  sort  of  bog 
soil,  only  cut  more  recently,  so  that  the  turf  was  not  rotted  down 
like  the  others.  For  the  back  bed,  the  above  was  mixed  in 
nearly  equal  quantities,  to  which  was  added  some  sandy 
gravel ;  this  mixture  was  laid  about  2  feet  thick  and  then  trod 
evenly  over,  and  near  the  top  the  chopped  turf  was  omitted 
and  sand  substituted  in  place  of  gravel.  For  the  front  bed 
equal  quantities  of  boff  and  loam  were  used,  adding  the  chopped 
turf  and  small  gravel  until  within  a  foot  of  the  surface.  The 
turf  was  then  omitted,  and  sand  used  in  place  of  gravel, 
excepting  in  two  places  intended  for  clumps  of  camellias ;  and 
there  two  parts  of  loam  and  one  of  bog  were  used  quite  up 
to  the  surface.  Allowance  was  made  for  the  ground  set- 
tling, and  when  planted,  loam,  sand,  bog,  turf,  gravel,  or 
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pot  sherds,  was  used  under  or  about  individual  plants,  as  was 
thoufffat  necessary  or  agreeable  to  their  different  natures. 

Along  the  back  wall  there  is  a  border  eighteen  inches  wide, 
drained  and  filled  with  soil  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  beds. 
In  this  border  is  planted  the  geraniums  and  climbing  plants 
which  cover  the  back  wall  of  the  house,  which  is  trellised  with 
wire.  At  each  pilaster,  along  the  front  and  ends,  are  small 
beds  of  mould,  in  which  are  planted  the  climbers  that  run  up 
the  iron  columns  which  fiice  the  pilasters. 

When  finished,  the  soil  in  the  middle  of  the  beds  was  from 
nine  to  twelve  inches  higher  than  the  level  of  the  walks,  and 
rounded  down  to  them.  Along  the  walks,  which  are  of  Port- 
land stone,  is  a  curb  of  the  same,  two  inches  high  by  one  and 
a  half  inch,  rounded  off  at  the  top;  this  prevents  the  soil 

getting  upon  the  walks  when  watering,  and  makes  a  good 
nisb.  The  plants  are  all  planted  out  in  the  beds,  and  grow 
luxuriantly,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  although  consisting 
of  a  collection  of  our  best  green-house  plants,  and  some 
generally  thought  too  tender  for  the  conservatory. 

The  foUowing  are  some  of  the  prindpal  and  most  con- 
spicuous sorts :  — 

Brachysema  latifolium, 
Brexia  Madagascarient. 
BrugiDansia  arborea, 
Burcheiiia  capensis, 
Callicoma  serradfcjia, 
Calodendron  capense, 
Calostemon  spedosuiii 
Calothamaus  yiUosa, 
Camellia  Japonica, 


Acacia  alata, 
^— -~  dealbata, 

■  longissima, 
— —  puMscens, 

pulchella, 

■  speciosa, 

— ^—  venusta, 

and  several  others, 
Acrosdchum  alcicome, 
Andersonia  sprengelioid. 
Aralia  sp.  Nepal, 
Araucaria  Braziliensis, 

two  varieties, 
Ardisia  crenulata. 
Azalea  indica. 


Eugenia  australis, 

■  jambosy  ic. 
Eutazia  m^rtifolia, 
Picus  elasttca. 
Fuchsia  gradliiy 

■  artx>rea, 

■  macroflteoion, 
apetala,&c. 


>  sasanqua. 


Gastrolobium  bilobom, 
Gnidia  pimfoMa, 


ros.  &C.  Grevillea  sericea, 
Canna  iridiflora.  Hibiscus  Patersonia^ 


Banksia  speciosa, 
— -^  coccinea, 
-^— ^  dentata, 
■  aemula, 

—  australis, 

inte^folia, 

verticillata, 

— —  littoralis, 
latifolia. 

■  oblongifolia, 

&c.    &c. 
Beaufortia  decussata, 
Boronia  pirinata, 

—  serrulate, 


Citrus  decumana, 
liroonium, 
nobilis,  &c. 
fl.  pi.  albo,  Correa  speciosum, 
purpureo,  Crowea  saligna, 


Cussonia  thyrsiflora, 
Diosma  fi*agrans, 


Hovea  celsi, 
Jacanmda  miinosaBfblia, 
Lambertia  (brmosa 
Lantana  mista, 
Lasiopetalum,  5  species^ 
Laurus  glauca, 

and  other  species. 


and  eifffat  other  species,  Lomatia  silaifolia, 
Dryancura  longifolia,        Magnolia  conspicua, 
■      floribunda,  fuscata, 

'■  Formosa,  ftc     — : annonsfolia, 

Elseocarpus  cyaneus,       —  gracilis, 
Elichrysum  prolifer.  &c.  Melaleuca  fulgena, 

Enkianthus  quinqueflor. decussata, 

Epacris  srandiflora,         pulchdla, 

and  fol  the  specie^     fimbriata, 

Erythrina  sp.  nova,  Nep.  ftc.    &c. 

Eucalyptus  pulverulent.  Melastoma  sanguinea, 
■  cordata,  Metrodderos  spedosa, 
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Metro^deros  ianceolata, 
MufS  coccinea, 
Myrtus  tomentosa, 
Nandina  domestica, 
Neriuin  odoruin, 
Olea  firagrans, 
Pkaserina  filifonnts, 
Persoonia  linearis, 
—  lanceolaUy 
Pinus  lanceolata, 
Pittosporum,  5  8f>ecies» 
Pol^gala,  10  species, 
Protea  argentea, 
Plsidiuin  cattlcyanum, 
RhododttDdron  arbor. 
Stenandiera  pinifo!ia, 
Telopea  speciosissima. 


Theabohea, 
—  vindis, 
Theophrasta  dentata, 
Tristania  laurina, 
— —  ncrifolia, 
Vibumuin  odoratissim* 
Yucca  superba, 
'■  rufo-dncta. 

Oimbing  Plants. 

Bignonia  capreolata, 

»  grandifolia, 

-  grandiflora, 

Brachysema  latifolium, 

undulatum, 

Bryonia  quinquefolia, 
Ceanothus  oenileus. 


Oissns  vitigineus, 
Fuchstn  coccinca. 
Glycine,  5  species, 
Heliotropiuin  sp. 
Ipomsa  sanguinea, 

mutabilis, 

Jasminum  6  species, 
Passiflora  raceniosa, 
the  A  Hybrid,  var. 

edulis, 

maliforrais, 

adiantifoUa, 

■        pedata, 
Rubus  moluccanus, 
Testudinaria  elephant. 
&c.  &c.  &c 


In  the  vestibule,  stand  plants  in  boxes  or  pots-;  being  fine 
specimens,  or  fine  flowering  plants,  of  Orange-trees,  Camellias, 
Proteas,  the  Chinese  magnolias,  Buonapartea  juncea,  Croweas 
Gardenias  in  flower,  and  Ervthrina  cristagalli  (which  last, 
when  cut  down  and  forced  a  little,  will  flower  three  times  in 
the  season)  These  plants  are  in  flower  great  part  of  the 
summer,  and  are  succeeded  by  camellias,  salvia  colorata, 
chrysanthemums,  geraniums,  &c.  for  the  winter.  There  are 
also,  in  the  recesses  of  the  windows,  between  the  pilasters,  small 
stands,  seven  inches  in  height,  upon  which  are  placed  small 
flowering  plants  in  pots. 

Under  these  stands  are  the  ventilators,  which  admit  the 
current  of  heated  air  and  steam,  together  or  separately  at 
pleasure  into  the  house. 

We  give  water  freely  in  the  summer,  generally  with  the 
rose,  and  frequently  with  the  engine  over liead,  at  the  same 
time  opening  the  house,  that  the  superabundant  moisture 
may  soon  dry  up.  This,  in  the  summer  is  done  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  in  the  spring  and  autumn  in  the  morning.  During 
winter,  the  plants  are  watered  individually,  as  their  nature  or 
j(tate  of  growth  may  require  ;  and  at  this  season  steam  is  sub- 
stituted m  place  of  the  engine. 

The  water  which  falls  upon  the  roof  is  conducted  through 
the  iron  columns  which  support  it  into  a  large  tank  under  the 
portico,  and  brought  up  again  by  a  forcing-pump,  for  the 
supfdy  of  the  house. 

It  is  not  intended  entirely  to  expose  the  house,  by  taking  off 
the  lights,  windows,  &c.  in  the  summer ;  as  air  can  be  freely 
and  abundantly  admitted,  both  by  the  windows  and  roof,  inde- 
pendently of  Mr.  Sylvester's  flues  [Jig.  IS.  o);  so  much  so, 
that  notwithstanding  the  great  body  of  glass,  during  the  hottest 
day  of  last  summer,  the  thermometer  in  the  Conservatory,  and 
one  out  of  doors  in  the  shade,  stood  exactly  at  the  same 
point,  viz.  96**.  Cc^c^nAo 
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ventilation  by  the  heating  apparatus  I  leave  to  Mr. 
T  to  describe.  Its  fall  heating  power  we  have  not 
occasion  to  try,  not  having  had  any  intense  frosts.  As 
has  been  tried,  I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  gained  a 
itum  in  heating  larce  houses.  We  were  at  a  loss 
heat  this  immense  liouse,  steam  not  being  thought 
it  unless  the  pipes  were  kept  above  ground ;  and  Mr. 
ir's  hot-air  stove,^with  which  be  proposed  to  heat  it, 
lave  produced  too  arid  an  atmosphere  for  luxurious 
on.  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Cockerell  the  possibility  of 
ng  the  two  together ;  he  instantly  saw  the  advantage 
btained  by  so  doing,  and  we  have  as  yet  every  reason 
itisfied  with  the  result  The  medium  fire  heat  kept 
be  stated  at  45  degrees. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

P.  M*Arthur. 
wrange,  Nov.  I5ihy  1825. 

This  opinion  of  Mr.  Sylvester's  mode  of  heating  is 
confirmed  by  a  subsequent  letter  from  Mr.  M'Arthur, 
he  1st  of  March  last,  received  •  since  the  above  was 
press. 


I.  On  Culiivaitng  a  Collection  of  Grasses  in  Pleasure-- 
\ds  or  FUmer-gardens^  and  on  the  utility  qf  studying  the 
linece.  By  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  F.L.S.,  H.S.,  &c 
eryman.  Author  of  Hortus  Gramineus  Wobumensis. 

(Continued JroM  page  29.) 
EREMT  species  of  grasses  afiSect  different  soils  and  situ- 
i)ut  generally  in  combination ;  in  few  mstances  solitary, 
ra  praecox,  on  elevated,  diy,  and  poor  sands,  where  the 
)lant  scarcely  attains  half  an  inch  in  height,  the  Fes- 
na,  Festuca  vivipara,  Poaalpina,  N^rdiisstricta,  Melica 
,  &c.  on  heaths  aud  alpine  situations,  are  in  general 
,  m*owing  in  separate  tufls  or  patches ;  the  Arundo 
I,  Elymus  arenarius,  and  Festuca  rubra,  on  the  blowing 
'the  sea  coast ;  the  Glycerea  fluitans,  Aira  aquatica,  and 
[latica,  in  water,  are  almost  the  only  exceptions  to  the 
miversal  law  in  the  natural  economy  of  the  grasses, 
:  of  growing  in  intimate  combination  with  each  other, 
ay  be  allowed  the  expressions,  the  greater  part  of  this 
»f  plants  are  gregarious,  while  but  few  are  solitary.  In 
.  publication  on  the  subject  of  grasses  (Hort  Gram, 
d.  edit.),  the  above  facts  are  illustrated  by  a  number 
Is  deduced  from  actual  cultivation  of  the  different 
of  grasses  during  a  series  of  years.     The  fiswits  there 
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brought  forward  on  this  point  clearly  prove  that  any  certain 
soil  will  maintain  a  greater,  and  produce  more  nutritious 
produce,  if  cropped  with  a  number  of  different  species  of 
grasses,  than  it  will  maintain  and  produce  if  cropped  with 
only  one  or  two  species.  This  is  a  curious  and  important 
fiurt,  and  which  has  been  unnoticed  in  previous  works  on 
the  subject,  as  well  as  neglected  in  practice.  If  an  acre 
of  good  land  is  sown  with  three  pecks  of  rye-grass,  and  one 
peck  of  the  clovers,  or  trefoil,  470  plants  onlv  will  be 
maintained  on  the  square  foot  of  sucn  land;  if  a  larger 
quantity  of  these  seeds  is  sown,  whether  of  these  two  species, 
or  of  any  other  two,  the  extra  number  of  plants  vegetated, 
(which  will  certainly  appear  at  first  if  the  seeds  are  go<>d,) 
will  decay  in  a  short  time,  and  leave  blank  spaces  to  be  filled 
up  with  weeds  or  spurious  grasses;  or,  in  fact,  plants  of 
different  species,  supplied  by  the  soil,  manure,  or  neighbouring 
hedges.  But  if,  instead  of  two  species  of  grasses,  n'om  eight 
to  twenty  different  sorts  are  sown  on  the  same  soil,  or  that 
now  alluded  to,  a  thousand  plants  will  be  maintained  on  the 
same  space,  and  the  weight  of  produce  in  herbage  and  in  hpy 
increased  in  proportion.  (Hort.  Gram.  Wob.  pp.  24.  245.) 
It  may  be  truly  said,  therefore,  that  every  varie^^  of  soil 
and  situation,  from  the  alpine  rock  to  water  itself^  is  pro- 
vided with  its  appropriate  grasses,  destined  for  the  support  of 
animal  life,  and  for  covermg  the  soil  with  the  colour  most 
pleasing  to  man. 

The  shades  of  green  colour  in  the  herbage  of  the  dif- 
ferent grasses  are  numerous,  and  highly  mteresting,  as 
may  be  proved  bv  applying  these  vaneties  of  tints  to  the 
test  of  the  practical  system  of  colours,  by  that  eminent 
artist,  G.  Hajrter,  Elsq.  exhibited  in  the  diagram  inserted 
in  the  Hortus  Ericaeus  Wobumensis;  or  by  comparing  at 
the  same  and  at  different  seasons  a  select  number  oithe 
leaves  of  distinct  species.  The  colouring  matter  of  grasses, 
when  the  saccharine  and  mucilaginous  principles « are  in 
much  less  proportion,  as  is  found  in  the  leaves  or  latter- 
math  late  in  autumn,  in  general  accompanies  the  solution 
of  the  constituents  of  the  nutritive  matter.  After  the  first 
evaporation  of  the  solution,  the  green  colouring  matter  maybe 
destroyed  and  again  recovered  successively,  by  alternate 
solution  and  evaporation  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  im- 
portant law  •  in  the  natural  economy  of  the  grasses  before 
alluded  to,  which  provides  that  a  number  of  many  different 
species  should  always  be  found  intimately  combined ;  that  one 
species  should  not  exist  or  thrive  for  any  length  of  time  by 
itself, .  even  in  its  natural  soil ;  and  that  a  greater  number  of 
plants  is  maintained  on  the  same  soil,  and  a  greater  weight 
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or  produce  obtained  by  many  different  species  being  intimately 
mixed  together,  than  can  by  any  art  or  means  be  ^fected  from 
an  equal  space  of  ground,  by  the  cultivation  of  any  one  or 
two  iiulividual  species  of  grass,  has  lately  been  made  avail- 
able in  practice  with  great  success  in  the  formation  of  rich 
permanent  pastures,  converted  from  tillage  land,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  artificial  pastures  of  the  alternate  husbandry. 

But,  besides  the  important  uses  above  enumerated,  we  may 
observe  that  the  culms  or  straws  of  several  of  the  grasses  afford 
a  most  valuable  article  of  manufacture  for  bonnets,  mats,  and 
of  various  ornamental  works.  The  culms  of  several  of  the 
perennial  grasses  afibrd  a  material  which,  in  proper  hands,  amy 
be  manufactured  into  an  imitation  of  the  L^hom  straw  plait, 
fiu*  surpassing  the  original,  even  thejinest  of  them,  in  texture 
and  in  durability.  If  the  subject  be  properly  encouraged  by 
the  public,  and  persevered  in  by  the  manufacturers,  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  doubt  but  that  England  would  become,  and 
that  at  no  remote  period,  an  exporter,  instead  of,  as  at  present, 
an  importer  of  this  useful  and  ornamental  part  of  dress. 

The  Elymus  arenarius,  Arundo  arenaria,  Festuca  rubra,  and 
Poa  maritima,  arrest  the  inroads  of  the  sea  on  the  land ;  their 
habits  or  tenacity  of  life  are  such  as  to  enable  them  to  grow 
and  flourish  on  the  blowing  sands  of  the  beach,  which  collect 
around  these  plants,  forming  hillocks ;  the  Elymus  arenarius, 
being  the  most  robust,  occupies  and  secures  the  top,  while 
the  Arundo  arenaria  secures  and  supports  the  sides,  'and 
the  last  two  species  are  found  straggling  on  the  level  sand, 

Ereparing  a  foundation  for  the  latter ;  the  creeping  Fescue  I 
ave  found  on  the  beach  near  Sk^ness,  with  roots  extending 
six  feet  in  length  in  the  blowing  sands. 

A  consideration  of  these  various  properties  and  important 
uses,  peculiar  to  the  different  species  of  grasses,  and  of  which 
a  slight  and  short  mention  only  has  now  as  above  been  made, 
will  be  found  to  infiise  itself  into  every  botanical  invesl%ation 
of  the  species,  and  render  the  cultivation  of  a  proper  collection 
doubly  interesting. 

A  collection,  consisting  of  from  two  to  four  hundred  species 
of  the  most  interesting  kinds,  may  be  formed  and  kept  up  at 
but  Ihttle  trouble  and  expence.* 

The  Hortus  Gramineus,  in  the  gardens  at  Wobum  Abbey, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  may  serve  as  a  model  for 
forming  such  a  compartment  in  a  pleasure-ground  as  is  capable 
of  affonling  the  pleasure  and  instruction  alluded  to  in  the  fore- 
going observations.     The  spaces  allotted  to  the  proper  grasses 

*  CoUectioDs  of  leverBl  hundred  species  of  grass  seeds  may  be  obtained 
at  Connacky  Son,  and  Sinclair's,  53.  R^ent  Sttect,  or  ^cw  Cross,  Surrey. 
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are  in  number  two  hundred  and  forty-two,  of  two  souare  feet 
each,  inclosed  by  cast-iron  frames*  Paths  of  mtv^  two  feet 
nine  inches  wide  separate  the  spaces  on  every  side ;  these  are 
surrounded  by  a  path  three  feet  wide,  with  a  border  for  the  her- 
bage plants,  such  as  clover,  lucem,  saintfoin,  vetches,  &c,  A 
hedge  of  hnombean  separates  the  compartment  from  the  rest 
of  the  grounds,  and  an  outside  border  of  ~oses  completes  the 
grass-garden,  llie  entrance  to  it  is  a  Grecian  structure,  de- 
signed by  J.  WyattviHe^  Esq,;  the  grass-garden  was  designed 
and  executed  by  myself,Hhen  the  Duke's  gardener. 

At  the  Nursery  Gardett^  New  Cross,    Surrey,   a  grass- 
garden  (Jig.  14.)  has  been  esCM>lished,  for  the  supply  ofseeds 
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of  all  the  different  species;  and.  for  exhibiting  to  agriculturists 

and  formers  living  specimens  04  the  most  useful  grasses. 

In  this  garden,  a,  represents  a  border  for  the  herbage  plants, 
as  clover,  trefoil,  lucern,  saintfoin,  &c. ;  likewise  for  new 
or  dubious  varieties  of  grasses,  and  for  experiments  and 
triak  generally. 

bj  A  paui  or  walk  of  sand  or  grave),  c.  Paths  between  the 
different  grasses,  d^  Spaces  inclosed  by  iron  or  timber 
borders,  mr  the  perennial  and  known  annual  grasses. 

tf.  Border  furnished  with  two  rows  of  roses ;  the  back  row 
consisting  of  moss  roses,  and  the  front  row  of  rose  unique. 
^  Leaded  tubs,  or  tanks,  for  the  aquatic  grasses,  or  such  species 
as  live  in  water. 

gy  Hedge  of  hombean,  holly,  box,  or  privet,  to  inclose  the 
grass-garden,  or  compartment,  from  the  rest  of  the  surround- 
ing garden  or  grounds. 

h^  Entrance  to  the  grass-garden. 

In  planting  a  grass-garden  thus  formed,  it  is  of  importance 

to  suit  the  dmerent  species  of  plants  with  their  natural  soils ; 

this  is  easily  effected,  as  the  separation  of  the  spaces  allotted  to 

each  by  the  gravel  or  sand  paths  prevents  any  admixture 
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from  the  rains,  transplanting,  or  other  accidental  circumstances. 
The  plants  should  be  arranged  according  to  their  natural  afli- 
nities,  as  affordmg  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  memory,  and 
presenting  the  most  pleasing  general  view  of  the  difierent  spe- 
cies constituting  the  natural  order. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

George  Sikclair. 
Nein  Cross  Nursery, 
Nov.  SOth,  1825. 


Art.  IV.  Remarks  on  Mr.  Thompson's  Observations  on  the 
l^psct  of  the  Lombardy  Poplar  in  Park  Scenery.  By 
lUcHARD  Morris,  Esq.  F,  L.  S.,  Surveyor  and  Landscape 
Oardener. 

The  poplar,  as  an  ornamental  tree,  does  not  possess  beauty, 
grandeur,  or  the  qualifications  of  the  picturesque;  yet  in 
combination  it  mav,  for  the  purpose  of  opposition  of  charac- 
ter, be  introduced  into  scenery  with  advantage;  and  it  is 
upon  this  principle  that  Mr.  Thompson  recommends  this 
tree  to  notice.  No  one  can  differ  from  Mr.  T.  upon  the  rule 
on  which  his  recommendation  rests,  ''.that  horizontal  lines 
should  be  balanced  and  supported  by  perpendicular  lines '!  — 
what  induces  me  to  make  any  comment  upon  his  illus- 
tration of  this  subject,  is  to  endeavour  to  prove  a  better 
adaptation  of  forms  to  the  scenery  presented ;  and  to  show, 
that  although  horizontal  lines  require  to  be  balanced  and 
supported  by  perpendicular  lines,  much  depends  on  the  con- 
tour, forms,  and  outlines  of  the  adjacent  objects  and  scenery.  ^ 
Although  Mr.  T.  has  studied  wdl  the  description  of  his 
subject,  he  has  not  succeeded  so  well  in  the  elucidation. 
In  the  sketch.  No.  1.  of  his  artiole  upon  this  subject,  in 
tlie  first  Number  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  in  illus- 
trating his  argument,  he  has  introduced  perpendicular 
forms  which  are  prejudicial  to  both  pictoriid  and  scenic 
beauty.  I  agree  with  Mr.  T.  that  the  bridge  requires 
perpendicular  forms  to  oppose  its  horizontal  lines,  but  the 
plantation  behind  the  bridge,  where  by  the  intermixtures  of 
poplars  an  agreeable  irregularity  of  outline  is  produced,  would 
have  been  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  at  least  as  far  as  poplars 
should  cojatribute  their  aid.  From  the  manner  in  which 
this  plantation  ranges  with  the  scenery,  it  was  indispensable 
to  introduce  poplars,  otherwise  the  broad  masses  of  foliage 
would  ha^  formed  an  horizontal  and  somewhat  parallel  line 
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with  the  top  of  the  bridge,  which  would  have  been  offen- 
sive to  the  eye,  and  would  have  frustrated  the  intention. 
Since perp^dicular  forms  are  introduced  in  the  fore-ground, 
this  plantation  at  the  back,  viewed  as  regards  pictorid  effisct, 
is  unnecessary  as  a  mean  for  introducing  perpendicular  forms. 
Had  merely  an  undulating  character  been  preserved  instead 
of  so  decided  an  irregularity  of  outline,  the  grandeur  of  the 
eflfect  would  have  been  much  enhanced ;  kt  Uien  the  straight 
lines  of  the  bridge,  the  curved  line  of  the  retiring  plantation, 
and  the  rude  outline  of  the  distant  mountain,  would  have 
supported  each  other  mutually.  Add  to  this,  that  lofty  ob- 
jects ever  contribute  toward  a  deception;  and  though  this 
decq>tion  mar  sometiiYies  be  advantageous,  it  is  more  fire- 
miently  injurious  by  causing  objects  to  appear  much  nearer 
wan  their  true  situation,  and  consequently  the  distant  scenery 
which  they  illustrate  will  appear  to  approach :  the  introduction 
of  a  few  poplars  in  the  fore-ground  would  have  been  a 
sufficient  opposition  of  forms  —  uiis  is  elucidated  in  the  sketch 
below.   (Jg.  15.)  15 


Here  perpendicular  forms  are  employed  in  opposition  to 
those  which  are  horizontaL  in  addition  to  #hich  curved  lines 
are  introduced,  thereby 'ulustrating  that  carved  as  well  ais 
perpendicular  lines  a^eeably  oppose  horizontal  lines;  and 
although  it^be  admitted  that  horizontals  require  perpeitdi- 
cularsTor  the  purpose  of  opposition,  still  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  low  and  broad,  require  lofty  objects  for  dieir 
support :  thus,  in  the  fore-ground,  broad  masses  of  foliage 
are  introduced,  mixed  with  the  spiral  form  of  the  poplar  to 
contrast  with  them. 

With  r^ard  to  the  introduction  of  poplars  m  scenery  ge- 
nerally, they  should  be  so  dispersed  as  never  to  appear  alone. 

Vol.  I.  No.  2.  k 
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Their  decided  stiff  fonn  is  objectioiiable  either  in  nature  or 
in  representation,  unless  supported  towards  their  base  by 
some  contrasting  foliage  and  forms.  In  park  scenery  it  would 
be  highly  objecaonable  to  introduce  poplars,  either  singly  cr 
in  groups,  unsupported  by  any  other  trees,  as  their  styf^  nf 
growth  is  so  much  at  variance  from  that  natural  irregularly 
of  character  so  essential  to  the  picturesque.  Where  they 
are  embodied  in  plantations  of  various  characters  of  growth, 
their  towering  forms  ma^  contribute  to  produce  grace,  d^- 


nity,  or  grandeur.  The  effect  of  this  composition 
lliompson  has  happily  elucidated  in  his  sketch  No.  3.  With 
respect  to  the  continued  lines  of  reflection  produced  in  the 
water,  I  imagine  that  this  would  have  been  considerably 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  pendant  forms,  as  the  weep- 
ing willow,  which,  assisted  by  trees  of  a  more  circular 
character,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  poplar,  would  hav^ 
very  much  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

45.  Vincent  Square^ 
February,  1826. 


Art.  V«  JRemarks  an  the  Effect  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon^  in 
Landscape.  By  John  Thompson,  Esq.  Pictorial  Draughts- 
man, and  Student  of  Landscape  Gardening. 

The  cedar  of  Lebanon  assumes  a  very  romantic  and 
imposing  appearance,  and  from  its  frequent  mention  in  sacred 
history,  is  ever  associated  with  ideas  of  grandeur  and 
architectural  magnificence.  There  is  even  something  archi- 
tectural in  its  form ;  the  thick  upright  steni,  supporting  the 
horizontal  branches,  in  a  great  measure  accord  with  the 
pillars  and  copings  of  buikllngs.  This  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  inspired  pictures  of  Martin,  when  Assyrian 
history  has  been  the  subject  of  his  pencil  —  He  has  realized 
all  that  the  most  vivid  imagination  could  conceive  of  Eafitem 
splendour —  and  thd  famous  hanging  gardens  have  not 
been  forgotten.  In  them  the  cedar  is  the  most  prominent 
tree,  which  he  has  shown  mixed  with  cypresses,  and  a  few  low 
shrubs  and  flowers  forming  a  mass  simple  but  jmnd,  and 
quite  in  unison  with  the  architectural  character  of  the  scene. 
The  accompanying  sketch  {Jig.  16.)  is  from  i^n  etching  of  the 
destruction  of  Babylon,  and  represents  part  of  the  hanging 
gardens. 

Thus  it  may  be  inferred  that  cedars  should  always  be  the 
accompaniment  of  palaces,  public  buildings,  and  superior 
residences,  though  they  are  sddom  met  with  so  situated. 
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The  finest  I  have  seen  are  at  Blenheim ;  but  even  there 
they  are  not  much  contrasted  with  the  architecture,  but  are 

Siead  generally  throughout  the  whole  of  the  gardens ;  and 
ey  appeared  to  me  in  a  great  measure  lost  rrom  being  so 
mixed  up  with  other  trees  and  shrubs ;  however,  they  serve  to 
maintain  the  character  of  grandeur  which  belongs  to  this 
place.  On  the  banks  of  ube  great  lake,  where  the  present 
Duke^  since  be  left  White  Knights,  has  formed  his  new  flower- 
garden,  extending  from  the  nouse  to  the  cascade,  there  are 
some  very  fine  ce&rs,  and  it  is  curious  how  weU  they  accord 
with  the  simplicity  of  flower  and  garden  scenery ;  but  this 
may  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  supported  by  other  large 
trees  —  from  the  extensiveness  oi  the  gardens,  and  from 
every  thing  around  being  on  so  grand  a  scale.  For  there  are 
some  garden  scenes  in  which  they  would  be  found  not  only 
misplaced,  but  out  of  character  and  injurious ;  as  in  the 
grounds  of  a  small  modem  villa,  such  as  are  to  be  found  five 
or  ten  miles  from  town ;  there  they  would  be  quite  at  variance 
with  our  ideas  and  associations,  as  to  what  should  attach  to 
such  a  place.     The  accompanying  sketch  {Jig.  17*)  though  i 

17 


forms  a  tolerablejpicture,  will,  I  trust,  illustrate  what  I  have 
been  stating.  The  viUa  is  rendered  insignificant  by  the 
stately  presence  of  the  cedars ;  and  the  cedars  seem  to  have 
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been  there  before  the  villa  was  built,  as  if  they  cnme  by  ac- 
cident, and  were  foreign  to  die  scene.  In  the  next  sketch 
(J^.  18.)  where  I  have  supplied  their  place  with  a  few  pcn-irnt 

18 


and  appropriate  trees,  the  whole  seems  more  conebt^it,  more 
complete,  and  in  better  keeping. 

The  form  and  character  of  the  cedar  is  not  suited  to  atiy 
thin^  €m  a  small  scale,  or  that  betrajrs  want  of  effect  in  its 
architectural  features,  or  in  the  disposition  of  the  ground :  thus 
one  would  not  place  them  in  the  centre  of  a  home  meadow,  or 
arable  field,  where  oaks  and  elms  are  sometimes  met  vvitfa, 
having  a  very  good  effect ;  nor  should  they  ever  appear  wherci 
the  scenery  is  either  domestic,  or  homely,  or  tame.  Nothing 
annoys  me  more  than  to  find  a  cedar,  a  cypress^  or  other 
stately  tree,  contrasting  itself  with  hay-stacks,  and  dove-cotes, 
in  the  garden  of  some  old  farm-house,  which,  thou^  little 
remain  of  its  former  greatness,  might  originally  have  been  the 
residence  of  the  lord  of  the  mancn*,  or  some  titled  person: 
yet  some  of  these  old-fashioned  red-brick  residences  are  to  be 
occasionally  met  with  in  their  original  state;  their  terraces 
adorned  with  yases  and  figures;  the  wardens  in  the  old 
geometric  stile,  with  costly  iron  palisading,  &c. ;  then  the 
addition  of  a  few  venerable  cedars  will  generally  form  a  highly 
picturesque  and  pleasing  view. 

The  cedar  will  not  bear  to  be  planted  too  thickly,  or  too 
close  togedier;  it  should  be  placea  by  twos  and  tnrees  in 
conspicuous  situations,  such  as  on  small  mounds,  or  by  the 
side  of  water,  next  bridges  or  temples ;  sometimes  on  lawns, 
or  rising  grounds  that  command  extensive  prospects,  where 
it  may  serve  as  a  fore-ground ;  but  they  must  not  foe  made 
common  by  being  seen  at  every  turn :  too  many  of  them  will 
always  destroy  their  effect,  they  are  of  such  an  exclusive 
character,  that  they  are  more  calculated  to  act  upon  a  scen^ 
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us  figures  do  in  landscape  oompodtion^  than  to  (brin  the  basis 
of  it.  A  red-coated  soldier  or  two»  would  enliven  a  view,  but  a 
file  of  them  would  be  anything  but  picturesque :  unless,  indeed, 
in  a  battle  scene,  where  they  formed  the  principal  feature.  So 
it  should  be  with  the  cedars ;  if  they  must  be  together,  let  them 
fi)rra  a  grove;  they  would  then  have  a  character  of  gloomy 
magnificence,  which  might  be  a  very  fine  addition  to  a 
residem^  I  should  imagine  that  such  a  grove  of  full-grown 
cedars  would  be  highly  interesting  and  attractive.  tVe  will 
just  suppose  that  the  banks  of  an  artificial  river  or  lake  were 
bounded  on  one  side  by  ffrassy  hills,  planted  with  a  few 
evergreens  and  birches,  and  that  the  other  side  was  a  gentle 
slope  covered  with  d  grove  of  cedars ;  diat  a  winding  and 
almost  natural  path  conducted  you  among  their  ponderous 
stems ;  that  the  grass  was  kept  tolerably  free  fit)m  weeds,  that 
holly-hock,  pseonies,  roses,  and  other  flowers  of  a  large  and 
imposing  character,  were  raising  their  heads  here  and  there, 
and  that  the  woodbine  was  also  twining  around  some  of  the 
stems ;  then  suppose  a  clear  summer  evening,  the  water 
reflecting  the  yellow  light  of  the  sunset,  and  the  stems  of  the 
cedars  touched  by  its  rays,  and  I  think  we  shall  have 
G<»iceived  one  of  the  calmest  and  most  solemn  scenes  that 
could  be  found  in  nature,  or  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  art  to 
create.  In  the  annexed  sketch  C/^.19.)  I  have  endeavoured  to 

19 


convey  some  idea  of  the  subject,  but  the  smallness  of  the  scale, 
and  the  absence  of  colour,  are  much  against  my  pourtraying 
such  a  scene. 

I  would  not  recommend  the  introduction  of  cedars  into 
plantations,  or  belts,  as  they  are  generally  lost  amidst  the 
other  foliage;     and    if  brought    to    the    edge,    form    too 
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m'lch  contrast  with  what  is  around  them;  they  may  be 
{-pniinirly  introduced  in  clumps,  and  should  always  take  the 
4t^d;  a  few  dwarf,  round-headed  trees  or  shrubs  with  the 
poplar  or  cypress,  are  the  best  to  group  with  them.  {Jig.  80.) 


However,  they  are  much  better  solitary ;  and  in  the  fore^courts 
of  palaces  or  other  buildings  of  sufficient  consequence,  I  would 
have  nothing  but  a  cedar  or  two.  It  is  said  tliat  the  new  palace 
erecting  on  the  site  of  Buckingham  Hoase  is  to  have  a  iaige 
area  betore  it,  surrounded  by  a  railing  of  Mosaic  gold:  —  the 
broad  carria^waV)  the  dark  grass,  and  a  few  cedars,  are  all 
that  I  would  mtroduce  in  it;  unless  it  were  a  very  few  flowering 
shrubs,  holly-hocks,  or  standard  roses,  and  these  not  in  dug 
beds,  but  on  the  grass. 

There  are  two  cedars  on  a  small  mound  at  Sion  House ; 
.  these  are  seen  from  the  Thames,  and  are  sure  to  attract  the 
attention  of  every  artist.  I  have  seen  numerous  sketches 
and  drawings  of  the  scene  around  them,  and  I  may  venture  to 
say,  that  it  was  the  cedars,  and  they  only,  that  were  tlje 
inducement  Those  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelsea  are 
never  passed  unheeded  ;  thus  showing  how  valuable  they  are 
in  landscape  composition,  and  consequently  in  landsca^^e 
gardening. 

Vo.  1.  WeUingtm  Street,  Strand. 


Art.  VI.     On  forcing  Boses.    By  IL  A.  Salisbury,  Esq. 
F.  R.  S*,  &C 

TiiE  most  successful  method  of  obtaining  these  deligfatfiil 
flowers  in  great  perfection  during  the  winter  months,  which 
I  am  acquainted  with,  is  as  follows ;  but  it  takes  three  years 
to  get  them  strong  enough  to  produce  a  fidl  crop ;  and  I  do 
not  here  include  the  Chinese  roses  lately  introduced,  whicfap 
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nmier  glass*  blow  naturally  at  all  seasons ;  but  those  varieties 
which  we  only  see  in  summer,  especially  the  Praoence^  red  Pro-^ 
vence^  moss  Provence^  and  white  Provence.  A  few  pUmts  of  the 
maiden* s  Mush*  damask  rose^  red  rose,  and  York  and  Lancaster 
may  be  admitted  after  January,  but  they  do  not  succeed 
sooner. 

Take  df  strong  suckers  about  the  end  of  October  or  be- 
ginning of  November^  with  all  the  fibres  they  may  have  formed, 
wnich  can  only  be  well  done  by  digging  up  the  parent  stock. 
Plant  these  suckers  in  pots  only  about  four  inches  diameter  at 
the  top,  winding  the  sucker  three,  four,  or  five  times  round 
the  inside  of  the  pot,  and  prune  it  more  or  less  accordbg  to 
its  length,  so  as  to  leave  no  more  than  two  buds,  or  three  at 
most,  above  ground.  Fill  the  pots  with  hazel  loam,  mixed 
with  one  third  of  v^etable  mould,  pressing  it  firmly  down  to 
keep  the  sucker  firom  starting^  and  plunge  them  to  the  brim 
close  to  one  another,  quincunx  &shion,  m  an  open  bed,  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  The  small  size  of  these  pots 
may  surprise  many  gardeners,  but  the  plant  will  proauce 
stronger  blossoms  in  them  than  might  be  supposed,  even 
the  first  year,  if  the  suckers  are  large ;  and  as  they  are  to  be 
shifted  annually,  it  is  absolutelv  necessarv  to  begin  with 
small  pots.  To  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  Uos^ms  during 
the  months  of  December,  January,  February,  March,  April^ 
and  May,  from  100  to  SOO  suckers  mu^t  be  thus  prepar^. 

For  the  plants  to  be  forced 
£rom  December  to  March,  a 
small  fi-ame  should  be  de- 
voted, about  twelve  feet  long, 
five  feet  wide^  seven  feet 
hi^  behind,  and  only  six 
or  eight  inches  in  front 
f/%.  21.) ;  this  pitch  I  have 
uHuad  h  long  experience  to 
admit  the  rays  of  the  sun  or 
light,  at  that  period,  to  strike 
upon  the  plants  to  the  great- 
est advantage.  I  prdfer  a 
flue  running  through  the 
whole  floor  firom  one  end 
to  the  other,  which,  if  built 
diick,  and  the  fire-place  as 
well  as  chimney-top  be  well"T|  _ 
closed  up,  afier  the  heat  has 
penetrated  the  flue,  the  air 
within  will    be  sujficiently 
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heatedy  wkh  very  Iktle  fuel,  and  require  no  atteDdan<»  of 
n^bt,  except  m  very  severe  frost*  lli^  back  of  this  fi-BQue 
may  consist  of  wood,  or  a  narrow  bricfc^  al  pleasure^  and 
should  have  a  door  in  the  middle,  just  soffici^itly  large  to 
admit  the-gfU'dener  to  creep  in  and  water  the  plants  by  rea^^ 
ing  over  them  from  one  side  to  the  other,  without  any  walk 
inside.  A  strong  latticed  flodr  must  be  fixed  six  inches  above 
the  flue,  on  whurb  the  pots  must  be  |^oed  when  introddced, 
and  these  must  have  a  pan  or  receiver  under  each,  not  only  to 
catch  any  of  the  manural  water,  which  I'  recommend,  hat  to 
prevent  the  heat  of  the  flue,  which  will  now  and  then  be 
smart,  notwithstanding  ev^ry  precaution,  fixmi  strikmg  direcdy 
on  the  pots  themselves.  Afl»r  the  mcsith  of  March,  roses  msy 
be  advantageously  forced  in  other  houses  and  situations,  but 
hardly  sooner,  except  on  the  front  flue  of  a  pine-stoVe ;  and  a 
small  frame  like  this  is  not  only  built  and  maintained  at  a 
small  cost,  but  the  lights  may  be  used  for  other  crops,  espedidfy 
melons,  after  June. 

The  plants,  to  be  forced  into  blossom  by  Christmas  day, 
should  be  placed  in  this  frame  oh  the  1st  day  of  October, 
ligbtuig  fires  gradually,  so  as  to  keep  the  temperature  in  the 
day  time  rather  increasing  than  decreasing  from  60  degtees  of 
Fahrenheit  to  80,  but  at  night  much  lower ;  if  the  plants  meet 
with  one  frosty  night  or  two  in  the  beginning  of  October,  so 
much  the  better,  for  they  will  push  more  vigorously  after  the 
beat  is  applied.  The  first  year,  none  of  the  crop  will  come 
in  so  early  as  afterwards,  and  I  advise  all  the  young  suckers 
to  be  forced  in  succession  the  first  year,  not  waiting  till  they 
have  hadi>ne  year's  growth  in  the  open  air;  moreover  if  the 
suckers  are  strong,  mey  will  produce  more  blossoms  than 
might  be  expected. 

If  the  second  crop  of  plants  be  introduced  on  the  1st  of  No- 
'  vember,  they  will  blossom  from  the  middle  (of  January  to  the 
middle  of  February ;  those  of  the  third  crop,  introduced  on  the 
1st  of  December,  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of 
March;  those  of  the  fourth  crop,  introduced  on  the  1st  ef 
January,  fitnn  the  middle  of  A&rdi  to  the  middle  of  April ; 
those  of  the  fifth  crop,  introduced  on  the  I  st  of  February,  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May ;  those  of  the 
sixth  and  last  crop,  introduced  on  the  1st  of  March,  firom  the 
middle  of  May  till  the  middle  of  June ;  when  several  varieties 
in  the  open  ground  begin  to  blossom. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  push  their  buds,  whether 
any  aphides  appear  upon  the  young  shoots  or  not,  fill  the 
frame  with  tobacco-smoke,  and  do  not  fiul  to  vepeBt  this  evety 
third  week  till  the  flowers  ^pear,  ^mokii^  for  the  last  time 
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just  before  any  red.  tints  appear  on  the  earliest  buds.  No 
unpleasant  smell  of  the  tobieuxo  will  remain  upon  the  plants 
after  a  day  or  two.  The  young  shoots  most  also  be  care- 
lully  examined  when  only  half  an  inch  long^  and  any  grubs 
feeoing  upon  them  destroyed. 

After  tne  blossoms  are  gathered,  the  plants  must  not  be 
removed  to  a  back  shed,  but  kept  in  the  frame,  or  brought 
back  into  it,  if  they  have  been  taken  into  the  apartments  of 
the  owner,  permitting  them  to  grow  as  they  do  in  summer  in  the 
open  au*,  for  at  least  two  or  three  monws.  They  must  then 
be  placed  in  a  shady  situation,  and  kept  rather  dry  than 
moist,  to  throw  them  into  a  state  of  rest;  after  the  month 
of  May,  I  prefer  inverting  them,  especially  the  earlier  crops, 
between  two  planks  raised  upon  tressels,  hieh  enough  to 
prevent  the  branches  from  touching  the  earth,  as  m  the  annexed 
sketch  {/!jg.  22.);  having  for  twenty-  ^^  ^^ 

five  years  experienced  the  utility 
of  this  treatment,  and  suspecting  that 
it  strengthens  the  future  blossoms  by 
retaining  sap  in  the  branches,  which 
would  otherwise  descend  to  the  root  or  form  suckers. 

While  the  plants  are  growing  they  must  be  constancy 
supplied  with  moisture;  that  which  I  employed  with  great 
advantage  consisted  of  water  and  pigeon's  dung  infused  m  it 
a  few  days  before,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  a  gallon  of 
water.  Where  pigeon's  dwig  cannot  be  had,  two  ounces  of 
sheep  or  deer's  dung  may  be  substituted  to  each  gallon  of 
water. 

It  now  only  remains  to  add  what  is  the  most  important 
point  of  all  to  attend  to  in  forcing  roses,  and  that  is  to  mark 
all  the  plants,  so  that  those  introduced  into  the  frame  in 
October,  the  first  year,  may  be  introduced  on  the  same  day 
the  second,  and  every .  succeeding  yfsar ;  and  I  know  no 
method  of  doipg  this  so  effectually  as  to  paint  No.  1,  2,  5, 
&c  upon  the  pots  themselves.^  Sticks  and  marks  are  liable 
to  decay,  or  to  be  changed  by  accident  or  n^ligence.  Every 
year,  about  a  fortnight  before  th#  plants  are  forced,  they  must 
be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  exactly  one  inch  wider  in  diameter 
and  not  more^  turning  them  out  without  breaking  the  ball  or 
disturbing  any  of  the  fibres,  and  filling  the  pots  with  the 
same  compost  of  hazel  loam  and  vegetable  earth.  By  this 
method  the  same  plants  may  be  forced  for  ten  years  with- 
out the  inconvenience  of  using  a  very  large  pot,  as  the  last 
season  they  will  not  want  to  be  removed,  or  may  be  shifted 
into  the  same  pot  again.  With  respect  to  pruning^  I  have 
never  been  m  the  habit  of  leaving  more  than  two  buds  on 
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each  branch,  and  as  the  plants  iocrease  in  size  and  numbei^ 
of  branches,  often  only  one  bod  upon  the  weaker  branches; 
it  is  much  better  to  have  from  ten  to-  twenty  strong  blossoms 
than  a  larger  number  of  weak  ones,  and  die  foliage  is  like- 
wise more  b^thy. 


Art^  VII.  Hisicryi  Description^  and  Mode  of  Treatmeniqf 
Bishop* s  Early  DaxirfPea.    By  Mr.  David  Bishop. 

I  SENP  vou  some  seed  of  an  early  pea,  which  I  bdieve  is 
not  at  ali  ^^own  in- England,  and  only  to  a  few  of  my  frioids 
and  acquaintance  in  Scotland ;  among  whom,  it  has  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bishop's 
Early  Dwarf. 

The  following  is  a  short  historical  notice  and  description, 
with  an  account  of  the  manner  of  treatment ;  which,  should 
you  deem  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  is  at 
your  disposal.  I  obtained  this  pea  some  years  ago  from  a 
large  sowing  of  the  Spanish  Dwar£  At  that  time  it  had 
nodiing  to  recommend  it  to  notice,  but  thatof  beinff  dwarf  and 
early.  Indeed  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  bad  bearer,  for 
upon  the  plant  I  found,  were  only  two  pods;  but  1  considered 
it,  even  in  that  state,  worthy  my  attention.  I  saved  its  seed, 
and  grew  it  in  pots  and  boxes  for  two  years,  and  each  year 
it  increased  in  productiveness.  On  the  third  year  I  sowed  it 
in  a  warm'  border,  and  was  happy  to  find,  I  had  not  only 
got  an  early,  and  dwarf  pea,  but  at  the  same  time  a  very 
productive  one. 

The  height  that  it  attains  even  in  the  richest  soil,  is  seldom 
more  than  twelve  inches ;  but  as  it  produces  a  great  number  of 
branches  it  occupies  a  considerable  breadth.  The  pods  are 
of  moderate  size,  and  the  peas  they  contain  {Jig.  2S.  a)  are 
larger  than  the  Early  Frame  (b)   or  even  the  Charlton,  {c) 

93 
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The  flowers  are  large,  and  a  border  or  plot  in  bloom  has  a 
fine  i4)pearance.  Respecting  its  productiveness  it  will  be 
found  fully  to  equal  either  of  Uie  above  mentioned  sorts^  and 
in  very  good  soil  to  surpass  them.  From  its  dwarf  size,  it 
will  be  found  admirably  adapted  for  small  gardens ;  and  for 
an  early  crop,  it  may  be  sown  close  to  the  bottom  of  a  wall, 
where  it  may  be  easily  protected  fit>m  the  Spring  bosXSy  if  found 
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neoessaiy,  by  placing  a  board  laiffth-wise  in  front,  with 
die  upper  edges  resting  on  the  wal^  and  the  lower  on  the 
ground*  Or,  the  upper  edges  may  be  fixed  to  the  wall,  by 
means  of  hinges,  or  thongs  of  leather,  and  kept  tied  up  in 
good  weather,  and  let  down  in  bad.  I  have,  however,  in  this 
country,  without  using  any  means  of  protection,  gathered  a 
dish  of  good  peas  on  the  23d  of  A^Eiy.  I  have  likewise 
sown  the  produce  of  peas  which  came  to  maturity  in  June 
and  July,  and  obtained  a  good  crop  in  die  Autumn  of  the  same 
year.  But  what  I  consider  most  worthy  of  attention  is,  that 
Its  dwarfiiess  and  earliness  point  it  out  to  be  the  only 
fit  pea  for  forcing ;  and  I  consider  it  in  the  power  of  every 
gentleman  who  is  possessed  of  a  small  pit  or  peaoh-house, 
to  have  younff  peas  at  his  table,  at  least  during  the  months, 
of  April  and  May. 

When  sown  in  the  open  ground,  thb  pea  should  have 
nearly  the  same  room  given  it  as  French  b^ns  have ;  that  is, 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  between  the  rows,  and  fix>m  one 
inch  to  two  inches  between  each  pea:  this  will  be  found  quite 
thick  enouffh ;  and  as  a  quart  will  go  over  as  much  ground 
88  a  peck  does  in  common  cropping,  there  will  be  found  a 
great  saving  of  seed. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Ah»  Sconey  near  Perthf  Dav.  Bishop. 

10th  Dec.  1825. 

P.  S.  The  method  of  rearing  peas  in  pots  and  box^^  in 
hot-beds,  and  hot-houses,  and  afterwards  transplanting  them 
out  into  the  open  ground,  is  a  common  practice  with  gardeners, 
and  often  succeeds  very  well ;  particularly  if  they  are  not  too 
lon^  in  transplanting  them  ;  but  I  would  recommend  a 
meuod,  not  so  well  known,  as  far  preferable  to  that  of  pots  or 
boxes,  particularly  when  they  are  to  be  raised  in  a  hot-bed. 
This  consists  in  having  a  quantity  ot  turf  cut  into  pieces,  of 
about  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  three  or  four  broad,  which 
are  placed  in  a  regular  manner  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  bed, 
grass  side  downwards,  and  a  row  of  peas  is  sown  upon  each 
row  of  turf,  and  afterwards  covered  with  soil ;  when  they  are 
£t  for  transplanting^  no  more  is  required,  than  to  lift  out 
the  tur^  piece  by  piece,  with  the  peas  growing  upon  it,  and 
place  them  where  they  are  to  produce  their  crop.  By  this  means 
the  roots  receive  no  injury ;  nor  does  the  plants  sustain  the 
least  check  in  transplanting.  This  method  may  be  practised. 
With  suailar  success,  in  the  rabing  of  potatoes,  beans,  &c. 

Nole  by  the  Conductor. — We  have  distributed  the  peas  sent 
us,  among  Messrs.  Malcolm  and  Gray,  Cormack,  Son,  and 
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Sinclair,  and  some  other  eminent  seed  growers ;  the  Hor- 
dcultnral  Society  have  received  some  from  Scotland  suice.our^ 
arrived.  We  consider  this  pea  a  most  valuable  acquial^n 
to  the  horticulturist. 


Art.  VIII.  On  a  new  Mode  of  training  l3ie  PeacK4ree^  in^ 
vented  by  Mr.  J.  Seymour,  and  commzmicaied  by  Mr. 
William  Sgtmour,  Gardener  at  Weddington,' and*  Mr. 
Duff,  Gardener  to  the  Elarl  of  Grosvenor,  at  Eton  Hall. 

We  have  received  two  letters  on  this  subiect,  whkhs  being 

,  of  considerable  importance,  we  shall  insert  the  principal  part 

of  both  of  ihem,  and  add  an  explanatory  no:te.  of  our  own. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  taken  the  liber^  to  inform  you  ci  a  peach-tree  that 

is  trained,   I  believe,  in  a  different  manner  trom  any  that 

is  mentioned  in  your  Encydopsedia.     It  is  growing  in  the 

?irden  of  Miles  Stapleton,  Esq.  at  Carlton,  near  Snaith, 
orkshire,  and  was  planted,  a  two  years'  old  tree,  in  the  year 
1806,  and  at  thb  time  extends  forty -five  feet,  upon,  a  ten  feet 
wall,  which  is  perfectly  covered  with  it.  It  consists  of  forty-fi>ur 
principal  leading  branches^  which  are  nailed  in  direct  lines,  at 
regular  distances,  in  the  fan  form;  each  of  the  leading 
branches  is  regularly  fiimished  with  young  shoots  from  the 
stem  to  the  extreme,  and  all  of  these  young  shoots  on  the 
upper  side.  But  the  greatest  peculiarity  in  this  tree  is,  that 
aU  the  shoots  that  bare  fruit  last  year,  are  taken  away  and 
replaced  with  young  shoots  for  the  present  year's  bearing; 
so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  wood  more  than  one  year  old, 
except  the  leading  branches.  The  above-mentioned  tre^ 
with  others  trained  in  tho^same  n»anner,  is  greatly  admired  by 
all  the  gardeners  in  that  part  of  the  country;  and  those 
gardeners  who  have  seen  both  them,  and  Mr.  Harrison's  of 
Wortley,  look  upon  the  former  as^  superior^  both  in  training 
and  the  production  of  fruit 

Should  you  be  inclined  to  inquire  further  as  to  the  above 

account,  I  should  wish  to  refer  you  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  the 

firm  of  Buchanan  and  Oldroyd,  Camberwell,  Surrey ;  or  Mr. 

James  Backhouse  of  York ;  both  of  them  having  seen  the  trees. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

William  Seymour, 
Gardener  to  Lionel  Place,  Esq. 
WeddingtoHy  near  Nuneaton,  Warwickshire, 
-Jan.  21,  1826. 
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Sir»  JSaion  HaU,  Fa.5,  1826. 

Amongst  the  various  methods  of  training  the  peadi-tree^ 
recommended  by  different  writers  on  that  subject,  tnere'is  one 
which  I  have  not  seen  in  anv  author  that  I  have  read*  A 
short  account  of  it,  with  a  sketch,  was  sent  me  a  few  years 
back,  l^  Mr;  J.  Seymour,  the  inventory  at  Carlton,  near 
Sbaitb,  Yorkshire.  Being  convinced  of  its  superiority  over 
every  other  system  I  tiad  seen,  I  immediately  adopted  it  in  as 
near  a  manner  as  I  could  with  old  trees,  ana  in  the  following 
mann^  with  all  my  young  (mes* 

A  maiden  plant  must  to  cut  down  to  three  eyes,  and  three 
shoots  being  produced,^  the  two  lower  ones  are  left  at  full 
length,  and  the  succeeding  Sprii^  the  centre  shoot  is  again 
cut  down  to  three  eyes.  At  the  time  of  disbudding  the  trees, 
all  the  buds  on  the  lower  side  of  the  two  horizontd  branches 
are  rubbed  off,  and  buds  are  left  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
branches  at  a  distance  of  irbm  nine  to  twdve  inches  from 
each  odier.  These  are  suffered  to  grow  five  or  six  inches, 
and  are  then  stopped;  but  still  sufiering  the  leading  shoot 
to  extend  itself.  At  the  second  Spring  pruning,  the  centre 
shoot  isagain  cut  to  three  eyes ;  or,  if  the  tree  be  very  vigorous, 
five  eyes  may  be  left;  two  for  each  side,  and  a  centre  one 
for  again  ftimishing  leading  shoots.  The  leading  shoots  are 
laid  in  in  the  fan  form,  nine  or  ten  inches  firom  each  other; 
the  shoots  on  the  leading  branch  are  nailed  to  the  wall  in 
Summer,  but  after  the  Winter's  pruning,  they  are  tied  to  the 
leading  shoots  with  strands  of  matting;  thus  keeping  the 
space  between  the  leading  shoots  clear,  for  the  succeediiu; 
Summer's  shoots  to  be  nailed  in,  where  they  get  well  ripened, 
and  mature  their  buds  for  another  crop.  At  the  Winter's 
pruning  they  are  cut  to  three  or  four  inches,  accordmg  to 
their  strength. 

I  visited  Carlton  in  January,  1825,  and  I  never  saw  more 
healthy  and  regular  trees.  Having  occasion  to  write  to 
Mr.  Seymour  lately,  I  requested  him  to^ve  me  some  account 
of  a  particular  peach-tree,  trained  in  this  way,  which,  at  the 
time  I  saw  it,  I  much  adradred,  and  the  following  b  an  extract 
fix)m  his  letter. 

"  This  tree  was  planted  in  the  yeaf  1806,  dnd  has  been 
under  my  management  to  this  present  tiftae,  1824.  It  covers 
just  forty.five  feet  in  length  of  a  ten  feet  wall,  which  is  re- 
ffularly  covered.  It  consbts  of  forty- four  prinopal  leadmg 
shoot4  which  are  nailed  in  direct  lines,  at  equal  distanc^, 
in  the  fan  form;  each  of  the  leadmg  shoots  is  reg;ularly 
fiimished     with    bearing    shoots,   at    about  twelve    mches 
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asunder,  fi-Ti  the  stem  to  the  extreme  point,  and  all  of 
them  on  the  upper  side.  There  is  one  peculiarity  in  this 
system  of  management  which  is  entirely  new,  that  all  tlie 
snoots  at  the  Spring  pruning,  which  iMoe  Ae  firuit  the 
last  year,  excepting  we  termoiMil  shoots,  are  all  cut  away, 
and  the  places  sumdied  with  young  shoots  for  the  present 
year's  b^rinff.  By  thb  method  we  keep  our  trees  r^^larly 
furmsbed  with  young  wood  in  every  part  of  the  tree,  without 
having  the  least  confusion,  and  every  part  sets  an  equal 
advantage  of  both  sun  and  air,  so  that  our  fruit  is  large  and 
well  flavoured,  and  I  have  not  failed  of  a  r^ular  and  good 
crop  of  fruit  for  the  last  sixteen  years.  It  is  certainly  the 
easiest  and  most  r^ular  method  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  answers  every  purpose  which  gardeners  have  been 
aiming  at  ever  since  the  peach-tree  came  under  their  observ- 
ation. V 

When  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  training  come 
to  be  known,'!  have  no  doubt  but  it  will  be  generally 
adopted. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

C.  Duff. 

Note.  -—  If  we  understand  the  above  description,  then,  the 
maiden  pknt  being  headed  down  {Jig.  24,  a\  the  first  Winter 


will  present  two  side  shoots,  and  the  upright  shoot  shortened 
to  three  buds  (J) ;  the  second  year  at  the  end  of  Summer,  there 
will  be  four  side  shoots,  and  sue  or  more  laterals  (c) :  in  the 
following  Spring  pruning  the  laterals  {d)  which  had  been 
nailed  to  the  wall,  are  loos^ed  and  tied  to  their  main  shoot 
(tf),  and  the  upright  shoot  shortened  to  three  buds  (/)  as 
l>efore. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  Summer  the  laterals  will  be  doubled 
on  the  old  wood,  by  one  having  sprung  firom  the  base  of  the 
shoot  tied  in  (fg.  25.  g\  and  another  from  its  extremity. 
(A) 
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In  the  pruning  of  the  following  Spring  the  laterals  of  two 
years' ffrowth  which  had  borne  fruit  are  cut  off  close,  and  the 
joung  laterals  which  ha4  sprung  from  their  base  ( j%.  26.  i\  are 


loosened  from  the  wall  and  tied  down  to  succeed  them ;  the 
other  laterals  {k\  are  tied  in,  and  the  upright  shoot  short- 
ened (Q  as  before. 

I4ow,  or  before,  the  side  shoots  will  have  to  be  headed  down 
<HiGe,  or  even  twice,  so  as  to  increase  their  number,  and 
r^ularly  cover  the  wall.  The  extent  to  which  this  practice  is 
carried,  will  depend  on  the  height  of  the  wall,  and  the  distance 
of  .the.  trees  from  each  other;  the  ultimate  object  being  to 
produce  a  fiui  form,  as  regular  as  possible,  of  permanent  wood, 
with  no  younff  wood  thereon  besides  what  is  produced  along 
the  spokes  ofthe  fan  on  their  upper  side^  at  about  12  inches 
apart,  and  the  prolongation  ofthe  shoots. 

Art.  IX.  A  Catalogue  cfEriaey  in  the  Collection  ^George 
Dunbar,  Esq.  F.R.  S.E.  &c  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Communicated  by  the  Professor. 

Sfa-; 
I  HAVE  sent  enclosed  with  this  a  catal^y^ue  of  the  Ericsc  in 
my  possession,  that  you  may  insert  it,  if  agreeable,  in  the 
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next,  or  any  subsequent  Number  of  your  Gardener's  Maga- 
zine. I  do  not  suppose  that  more  than  four  or  five  plants  are 
wanting  to  complete  the  number;  though  of  this  I  am  not 

?uite  certain,  as  some  old  plants  have  died  this  Winter,  and 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  whether  I 
have  others  to  replace  them.  My  heath-house  forms  the 
southern  extremity  of  a  range  of  houses,  extending  in  all  to 
somewhat  more  than  100  feet,  and  fironts  the  south,  {jig.  27.)  It 
has  abundance  of  light,  as  it  is  lighted  on  all  sides,  with  the 
exception  of  about  nine  or  ten  feet  of  a  back  wall,  of  the 
height  of  nine  feet.  On  the  nortfi  1  have  a  conservatory,  fifty 
feet  in  length,  by  eighteen  in  breadth,  (a)  Next  to  it  is  a  vinery, 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  or  so  in  length  (6):  then  a  small 
stove  (c),  and  adjoining  it  the  heath-4iouse.  (d)  The  form  in 
front  and  at  the  extremities  is  somewhat  of  the  following  de- 
scription. {J^.  27.)   The  glass  in  fixmt  in  the  conservatory  is 

27 


four  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  and  rests  upon  hewn  stone,  and 
is,  with  the  stone,  about  eight  feet  firom  the  surface.  The 
whole  heiffht  is  ratbfr  more  than  fifteen  feet  The  back  wall 
is  of  brick,  of  the  same  height  as  the  fixmt  The  sashes, 
springing  from,  both,  meet  m  the  centre,  at  the  lieight  of 
nearly  sixteen  feet  from  the  sur&ce.  If  you  are  accpiainted 
with  any  person  here  who  could  take  a  sketch  of  the  whole, 
you  shall  be  most  welcome  to  obtun  it  at  any  time. 

.  I  am  much  pleased  with  your  Magazine,  and  think  it  con^ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  very  useftil  information.  If  I  have  any 
information  at  any  fiiture  time  to  communicate,  I'  shall  send 
it  to  you  with  much  pleasure. 

I  am,  &C. 


Rose  Park,  near  Edinburgh^ 
Bth  February,  1826. 

A.  6.  Alopecuroidei 

1.  Acuminata  *  7.  Albens 

8.  Acuta  8.  Amflena 

3.  Acutangularif 

4.  Apgrc^^ata 

5.  Anonia 


George  DukbaH. 

19.  Arbutlflora 
19.  Arbuscula 
14.  Archeria 


9.  Ampullacea  major     15.  Ardens 

10.  AnoromedflBflor.  rob.  16.  Aristata  inajor 

11.  Arborea  17.  — — —  minor 
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».  Astuigens 
!"».  Anstnlb 
90  Aures 
81.  Actea 
28.  Ampullacea  minor 

B. 
9.  Bttccans 

84.  fiandonia 

85.  Bankna  alba 

86.  Barbata  major 

87.  Bergiana 

88.  Bicolor 

89.  Biflora 

50.  Blanda 

51.  Blandfordia 

52.  Blsnia 

55.  Booplandia 

54.  Bowieana 

55.  BruDiades 

56.  BucdDtformit 

C. 

57.  Caffi^ 

58.  Caljrcina 

39.  Calycina  capitata 

40.  Campanulata 

41.  Canesccns 
48.  Corinata 
45.  Cameola 

•c '.  CeriDthoides  major 
•5,  ■  minor 

4S. allw 

47.  Cemua 

48.  Cistifolia 

49.  CSliata 

50.  Cinerea 

51.  Clavaeflora 
58.  Clifibrdia 
55.  Coccinea 

54.  Colorans 

55.  Comota  rubra 
56. alba 

57.  Concaya 

58.  Concinna 

59.  Conferta 

60.  Congttta 

61.  Conspicua 

62.  Coronata 

63.  Costata 

94. fuperba 

ss,  Coventryana 

66.  Cruenta 

67.  Cubica  major 
68. minor 

69.  Curyiflora 

70.  Cussonia 

71.  Cylindrica 
78.  Cupressina 
75.  Cerifolia 

Vol.  I.  No.  2. 


74.  Daphnaeflora 

75.  Daphnoides 

76.  Declinata 

77.  Decora 

78.  Demissa 

79.  DenBa 

80.  Denticulata 

81.  Denressa 

88.  Dickentionia  alba 
85. rubra 

84.  Discolor 

85.  Divaricata 

86.  Dioscoridis 

E. 

87.  Echiiiiora 

88. tuperba 

89.  Ewerana 

90.  Elau 

91.  Elegan* 

92.  Elongata 

93.  Empetrifolia 

94.  Empetroides 

95.  Epistomia 

96.  Eriocephala 

97.  Erubesccns 

98.  Ewerana  pilosa 
99. superba 

100.  Exsuiigeiis 

101.  Exsudans 
108.  Expania 
105.  Exerta 

104.  Erosa 

F. 

105.  Fastigiata 

106.  Ferruginea 

107.  Filamentosa 

108.  Flmbriata 

109.  Flaccidft 

1 10.  Flagelliformit 
lU.Flammea 
118.  Flaya 

113. albida 

114.  bloribunda 

115.  Florida  rubra 
1 16. alba 

117.  Formosa 

118.  Fragrans 

119.  Fulgida 
180.  Fulva 
ISl.Furfurosa 
182.  Fascicularis 

G. 
185.  Gelida 

184.  Gemmifera 

185.  Glabra 

186.  Glauca 

187.  Glomerata 


188.  Globota 

189.  Gracilis 
150.  Grandilbra 

151. bumilis 

152.  Grandinosa 

H. 
155.  HaHcacaba 

154.  Hibbertia 

155.  Hirta 

156.  Hirtiflora 

157.  Hitpidula 

158.  Humea 

159.  Hyadntboidet 

140.  Hybrida 

141.  Horrida  major 
148.      ■  minor 

I. 
H5.  Igncscens 

144.  loibecilla 

145.  Incana 

146.  Inflata 

147.  Infundibuliforrois 

148.  Insalsa 

149.  Intertexta 

150.  Irbyana 

151.  Incamata 

1 52.  Jasminiflora  alba 
155. rubra 

1 54.  Juliana 

155.  Jubiana 

K. 

156.  Kennedia 

157.  Kalmiflora 

L. 
158  Lfachneasfblia 

159.  Lambertia 

160.  Lanuginosa       ^ 

161.  Lawsonia 

162.  Leeana 

163.  LfCucanthera 

164.  Unneana 

165.  Linneana  superba 

166.  Linnieoides 

167.  Lon^ora 

168.  Lon^tpedunculata 

169.  Lucida 

170.  Lutea 

171.  LACtiflora 

M. 

172.  Magnifica 

1 73.  Mammosa  major 
174. minor 

175.  Marsaritacea 

176.  Manfolia 

177.  Massoni 

178.  Melantbera 

179.  Melastoma 

180.  Metulseflore 
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181.  Modesta 
18S.  Mollissinia 
185.  Monadelpha 
184  MoDflCMoia 

185.  Montana 

186.  Mucosa 

187.  Mueronata 

188.  Multiflora 
189.'Mundiila 

190.  MuBceria 

191.  Mutabilb 
19S.  Miralnlb 
195.  Mofdiata 

N. 

194.  Nidularia 

195.  Nimta 

196.  Nitida 

197.  Nivea 

198.  Nolaeflora 

199.  Nudiflora 

O. 
800.  Obcordata  rubra 

SOI. alba 

S02.  Odorata 
205.  Oblonga 
S04.  Ollula 
205.  Oppofitifolia 
406.  Oata 
307.  Obtuiifolia 

P. 
S08.  Palustris 

209.  Paniculata 

210.  Parmeotiaoa 

211.  Panriflora 

212.  Patenooia  major 
215.  —  minor 

214.  rubra 

215.  PkOens 

216.  Pedunculata 

217.  Pellucida 

218.  Pendola 

219.  PerM>luta 

220.  Per8{ncua 
221 


256.  Primuloidet 

257.  Prinoepe 

258.  Procumbent 

259.  Propendent 

240.  Pub^scens  roijor 

241.  — — —  minor 
242. 


222.  Penpicuoides 
225.  Petiolato 

224.  Peziza 

225.  Physodas 

226.  Phylicoidea 

227.  Picta 

228.  Pilosa 

229.  Pinifolia 

250.  ^  ■         degans 

251.  Plukeneda 

252.  Plumosa 
255.  Precox 

254.  Praegnans 

255.  Pnestans 


245.  Pulchella 
'Mi.  Pulvenil^ta 
95.Purialis 

246.  Purpurea 

247.  Pyrmnidalis 

248.  Pomifera 

249.  Pinea 

250.  Petiveriana 

251.  Pvrobeflora 
259.  Pinaster 

0. 

255.  Quadrangularis 

,  R. 
254.Radiata 

255.  Ramentacea 

256.  Recurvata 

257.  R^exa  alba 

258.  -^—  rubra 

259.  Regerminans 

260.  Retorta 

261.  Rosea 

262.  Rostdla 
265.  Rubella 

264.  Rubens 

265.  Rugosa 

266.  Rupestris 

a 

267.  Sainsburia 

268.  Sanguinea 

269.  Saniminolenta 

270.  SavUlea 

271.  Scabriuscula 

272.  Scariosa 
275.  Schollia 

274.  Sebana 

275.  Scrratifolia 

276.  Semilata 

277.  Sezfiuia 

278.  Shannonia 

279.  Smithiana  rubra 
alba 


280. 

281.  Solandra 

282.  Speciosa 
285.  Spiralis 

284.  Spumosa 

285.  Spuria  pallida 
286. tranduoeos 

287.  Squamosa 

288.  Stellata 

289.  Struthiolieflora 
290  Suaveolens 


291.  Sul|>bii 

292.  Swaiiiionia 
295.  Sessiliflora 

S. 

294.  Taxilblia 

295.  Templea  * 

296.  Tenella 

297.  Tenuiflora 

298.  Tetmgona 

299.  Thalictriflora 

500.  Tbunbenoi 

501.  ThTmifoGa 

502.  Togata 
505.  Truisparens 

504.  Triceps 

505.  Tricolor 

506.  Trossula 

507.  Tubiflora 

508.  Tumida 

509.  Trigona 

510.  Tenuicola 

U.&V. 
Sll.Umbellata 
512.  UrceoUunb 

515.  Ventricosa 

514.  Ventricosa  cocdnea 
515. alba 

516.  _^_  superba 

517.  ■  erecta 

518.  ■  nana 

519.  Venusta 

520.  Vemix 

521.  Vemix  cocdnea 

522.  Versicolor 

525.  Vertidllata 
524.  Vestita  alba 
525. rosea 

526.  ■  purpurea 
527. incamata 

528.  — —  cocdnea 

529.  Viridesoens 

550.  ^ridiflora 

551.  Viscaria 

W. 

552.  Walkeria 

555.         ■      superba 
Addenda. 

554.  Triflora 

555.  Tubiflora  minor 
356.  Rosea  alba 

557.  Onaphak>idc» 

558.  Splendent 

559.  Mollis 

540.  Obbau  umbellata 

541.  Banksia  puqmrea 

542.  Foliosa 
545.  Concolor 
544.  Lacbnea 
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545.  Arborea  aqnamom  947.  Depretaa  erecU       549.  Setaoea 

346.  Complanata  348.  Flexuofla  950.  Aristata  minima 


Art.  X.  On  the  Evil  Effects  (^  a  Head  Gardener  being  lodged 
any  where  else  than  tn  his  Garden.  By  a  Common  Sense 
rdbrming  Gardener. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  lately  purchased  your  excellent  work,  the  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Gardening,  and  also  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  both  of 
which  are  exceedingly  useful,  more  particularly  to  gardeners 
at  a  distance  from  the  metropolis.  Indeed  such  a  work  as 
the  Magazine  has  been  much  wanted  of  late,  and  I  hope 
will  be  w€ll  supported  by  gardeners ;  and  I  am  happy,  Sir, 
that  in  the  above  works  you  have  so  well  pointed  out  the 
moral  and  religious  duties  of  gardeners,  with  almost  all  other 
acquirements  belonging  to  £eir  profession,  to  all  of  which 
I  coincide  with  you ;  but  permit  me.  Sir,  to  enquire  whether 
the  gardener  in  England,  placed,  as  he  is,  in  the  housekeeper's 
room,  —  I  say,  whether  he  can  there  improve  himself?  I 
answer,  —  all  that  he  can  do  there,  admitting  it  tx>  be  an  im- 
provement, is,  —  he  may  read  a  little,  play  at  caixis,  dance,  and 
flirt  widi  ladies'  maids.  But  in  some  families  of  the  first  rank 
and  respectability,  the  gard^ier  is,  as  is  the  case  at  present  with 
myself,  a  servants'  hall  inmate.  Now,  I  ask  again.  Sir,  as 
in  the  former  case,  in  what  way  a  gardener  is  to  improve 
himself  there  ?  Why,  if  he  is  hail  fellow,  well  met,  with 
the  inmates  of  this  last  apartment,  his  improvements  are 
entirely  out  of  the  question;  his  amusements,  or  rather,  his 
degradation,  is  hard  at  hand,  —  as  drinking,  swearing,  and  low 
language,  is  as  much  to  be  found  in  such  a  place,  generally 
speaking,  as  in  the  ale'house9 

There  are  many  genrieraen,  when  hiring  their  gardeners, 
wish  them  to  sleep  in  die  house,  to  protect  their  property  in 
the  absence  of  the  family ;  would  it  not  be  much  better,  where 
there  if  extensive  gardens,  with  forcing  houses,  Sec,  for  the 
sup^rintendant  of  such  to  be  placed  in  or  as  near  to  them 
as  possible?  But  it  requires  no  more  than  common  sense 
to  see  the  absurdity  of  any  other  arrangement  than  that 
of  a  proper  house  for  a  head  gardener  in  the  garden,  where 
at  least  extensive  forcing  of  any  kind  is  carried  on :  for 
instead  of  this  being  an  expence,  as  gentlemen  may  think 
it  to  be,  it  will  be  found  quite  the  reverse;  for  the  man  who 
•  takes  delight  in  gardening  will  then  be  on  the  spot,  where 
his.  chief  business  lies^    without   trusting  to   unexperienced 
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bdndSf  which  is  often  the  case  with  those  placed  in  such 
circumstances  as  above  described ;  and  gardeners  are  oft^i 
led  away  by  servants  and  lose  their  places,  mete  through 
this  than  any  other  circumstance. 

Having  Sir,  intruded  thus  fitr  on  your  notice,  I  hope  and 
trust  that  you  and  your  numerous  correspondents  will  en- 
deavour to  impress  on  the  minds  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
the  evil  effects  of  placing  their  gardeners  any  where  else  but 
in  their  gardens. 

lam,  Sir,  &c. 

AConmion  Sense  reforming  Gardener. 
Feb.Qd,lS96. 


Art.  XL  Catalogue  of  the  dWerent  Species  of  Palm  cuUh- 
voted  in  the  Stoves  of  the  Hackney  Garden*  Communi- 
cated by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 

Dear  Sir, 
We  return  you  our  hearty  thanks  for  your  valuable  Grar- 
dener's  Magazine,  which  we  assure  you  has  given  us  a  ffreat 
deal  of  pleasure.  The  whole  plan  has  our  unqualified  ap- 
probation ;  —  we  consider  it  to  be  iust  such  a  thing  as  has 
been  long  wanted  in  this  country.  The  quantity  and  variety 
of  important  matter  it  contains  cannot  fidl  to  make  it  univer- 
sally acceptable.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  thing  that  could 
have  been  better  arranged. 

Being  just,  now  engaged  in  making  out  a  new  catalogue, 
we  enclose  you  a  list  of  all  our  palms. .  They  are  the  most 
important  part  of  our  collection,  and  as  nothing  is  put  down 
but  what  really  exists  here,  perhi^s  you  may  think  it  worth 
inserting  in  the  Magazine ;  at  any  rate  you  have  our  full 
consent  to  make  whatever  use  you  please  of  it 
We  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  titdy, 
C.  Loddiges  &  Sons. 
Hackney^ 
iUh  February,  \S9lb. 


Acrooomia  acuieata 
globoBa 
guianentis 
norrkta 
minor 
•derociupa 


Palms  in  the  Hackney  Garden. 

NATIVE  COITNTAT. 


Jiunaica. 
St.  Vincents. 
Demeran 
Trinidad. 
St  Vincent. 
Bnm1. 
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Acrocomia  tenuifronf 
Areca  catecba 
crinita 
exilis 
manicot 
montana 
oleracea 
rubra 
ttiaiuira 
AitrocaryuiD  acaule 

muminan 
AUaka  compta 
funirera 
rosni 
speciofa 
ipectabilis 
Bactrb  goianeDsis 
macracaotba 
major 
BorasMis  flabelKfonnls 
Cabunug  niger 
▼eru8 
Carludoyica  angustifolia 
jamaicenns 
latifolia 
palmata 
Caryota  uroDB 
Quimsdorea  fracrans 
Chamsrops  ezcdsa 
gradlu 


bystrix 

semibita 

Cocoa  flezuosa 

nudfera 

plumosa 

Corypha  elata 

elaucescens 
Taliera 
umbraculifera 
Ulan 
Cycas  drcinalis 
g^ca 
revoluta 
squamosa 
DesmoDcus  americanus 
dubius 

ortbocanthos 
polyacantbos 
Diplothemium  campestre 
mantimum 
Ekus  guineenns 
elanococca 
pemambucaoa 
Elate  sylyestris 
Euterpe  globosa 
pisifera 


NATITl   COUNTAY, 

Brazil 
India. 
Mauritius. 
BourboD. 
Biasil. 
Grenada. 
Jamaica. 
Bourbon. 
India. 
Brazil. 
Ditto. 
INtto. 
INtto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Guiana. 
Pemambiico. 
Trinidad. 
India.. 
Ceylon. 

Mauritius  and  Indian  Islet. 
'  St.VincentsandSouthAmerica. 
Jamaica. 

Grenada  and  Soutb  America. 
Jamaica. 


I.  S 


Trimdadand  Brazil. 

N^. 

Soutb  America. 

Cayenne. 

Gibraltar  and  Barbery. 

Florida. 

Georsia. 

Trinidad. 

Between  the  Tropics  generally. 

Brazil. 

Bombay. 

Trinidad. 

India. 

Ceylon. 

Indian  Islands. 

India. 

Ditto; 

Ditto  and  China. 

India. 

St.  Vincents. 

Trinidad. 

Ditto. 

Brazil. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

West  Africa. 

Mauritius. 

Bra^. 

India. 

Mauritius. 

Madagascar. 
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Geonoraa  schottiana 

. 

Brazil. 

Gomutus  saccharifer 

. 

Bengal. 

Hyphsene  cuciphora 

. 

Upper  Egypt. 

Latania  borbonica 

. 

Bourbon. 

glaucophylla 

- 

Madagascar. 

rubra 

. 

Botirlx)n. 

*LicuaIa  peltata 

- 

India. 

spinosa 

- 

Ditto. 

Lontarus  glaucus 

- 

Madagascar. 

sylvestris 

India. 

Manicaria  saccifer 

. 

Trinidad  and  Brazil. 

Mauntia  flexuosa 

. 

Central  America. 

Maximiliana  regia 

.- 

Brazil. 

CEn6caq)us  Butaoa 

. 

Ditto. 

Phoenix  acaulis 

. 

Manritius. 

dactylifera 
farinifera 

- 

Epr^ty  Perna,  Palestine,  Ac 
Mauritius 

leonensis 

_ 

Sierra  Leotie. 

paludosa 

. 

India. 

pygmaea 

. 

Mauritius. 

sylvestris 

. 

India. 

Rha{»hbflabeUifonms        . 

. 

China. 

Sabai  adansoni 

- 

Tropics. 

blackbumiana 

. 

Ditto. 

gnamiiiifolia 

. 

South  America. 

palmetto 

. 

Geoqpa. 

umbraculifera 

. 

Jamaica. 

minor 

, 

Florida. 

Sagus  pedunculata 

. 

Gambia. 

ruffii 

. 

Mauritius. 

rumphii 
vimfera 

- 

Ambayna. 
Africa. 

Sva^us  cocoides 
llinnax  argentea 

. 

Brazil 

• 

Jamaica. 

barbadensis 

. 

Baibadoes. 

el^ans 

. 

India. 

graciiig 

• 

Cayeuie. 

parviflora 

• 

Jamaiaa. 

pumilio 

• 

Ditto. 

radiata 

. 

Trinidad. 

Wallichia  caryotoides 
Zamia  cycadifoiia 
debilis 

, 

India. 

« 

South  Africa. 

. 

Florida. 

furfuracea 

. 

Ditto. 

integrifolia  icemina  et  mas. 

• 

Ditto. 

lanuginosa 
latifolia 

• 

South  Africa. 

« 

Florida  and  Cuba. 

media 

, 

Ditto 

prunifera 

• 

Persia 

pumila  foemina  et  mas. 

• 

Florida  and  Cuba. 

pungens 

. 

South  Africa 

pygmaea 

m 

Cuba. 

repanda 

- 

South  Africa. 
Ditto. 

spmosa 

• 

spiralis 

• 

New  HoUand 

tridentats 

• 

South  Africa. 
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Art.  XII.  On  a  new  Verge  Cutter^  and  Orange  Tub^  invented 
by  Mil  Charles  Mac  Intosh,  Gardener  to  Sir  Thomas 
Baring,  Bart.  M.P.  and  also  on  a  new  Mode  of  preserving 
Cdult/lcwers,  \^  the  same,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Mackay,  of  the 
Belgrave  and  Clapton  Nurseries. 

Dear  Sir, 

According  to  promise,  I  now sendyou  the edginff  iron  (^.28.) 
which  I  have  described  to  you,  and  whidi  I  hope  you  will 


find  to  answer  to  my  description ;  of  course  some  aliowanc 
will  be  made  for  the  first  trial|  as  men  are  apt  to  be  prejudicec 
against  new  tools ;  but  I  can  pledge  my  word,  tnat  I  will 
myself  (notwithstanding  itiy  infirmities)  cut  as  much  in  one 
day  with  this  instrument  as  I  could  in  four,  or  I  may  say  in  five 
days,  with  the  instrument  in  general  use ;  any  of  my  men 
are  most  willing  to  do  the  same.  In  all  cases,  excepting  when 
there  is  a  lon^  straight  Ihie  to  be  edged,  a  garden  line  is 
unnecesary :  where  a  line  must  be  used  it  will  perhaps  be  best 
to  place  it  so  that  it  will  run  between  the  wheel  and  the  coulter, 
or  cutting  part  of  the  machine  (a).  A  certain  decree  of  pressure 
is  necessary  upon  the  handle  where  the  ground  is  hard,  and  the 
kneed  coulter  (b)  may  be  used  where  the  edgings  are  not 
very  regular.  When  in  use  I  have  them  daSy  sharpened, 
and  the  operator  takes  them  out  in  his  pocket  in  the  morning, 
and  when  one  loses  its  cutting  edge,  he  takes  it  off*  and 
places  on  another,  and  so  on. 

The  model  of  the  orange  boxes  ( %.  29.)  I  have  also  sent.  I 
hope  you  will  approve  of  them ;  you  wiU  observe  that  they  are 
different  from  Sir  A.  Hume's,  or  those  used  on  the  Continent ; 
they  are  tapered  a  little,  which  gives  them  a  lighter  appearance 
than  when  made  square.  The  advantage  that  this  sort  of  box 
has  over  those  in  use  is,  that  you  can  with  so  little  trouble  take 
them  to  pieces  and  examine  uie  roots  of  the  trees,  remove  old, 
and  replace  by  fresh  mould,  prune  the  roots,  see  whether  they 
are  in  a  proper  state,  as  regards  moisture,  &c.  The  last 
particular  I  think  very  material  to  their  health,  the  sides 
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folding  down:  you  can,  as  often  as  may  be  judged  neoessarvy 
paint  or  pitch  the  inside  of  the  boxes,  which  will,  if  properly 
attended  to,  make  them  last,  if  made  of  good  wood,  Tor  twenty 
years.  Another  advantage  they  have  over  the  boxes  alluded 
to  is,  that  you  can  take  the  trees  out  of  one  box  and  place  them 
in  others  without  taking  them  to  pieces,  which  you  cannot  do 
with  the  others,  as  tliey  are  made  of  strong  framed  posts  so 
joined  together  that  it  Is  impossible  to  take  out  your  trees ; 
and  besides,  only  two  of  their  sides  are  moveable.  In  taking 
this  box  to  pieces  you  have  only  to  pull  up  the  two  iron  bars, 
and  gently  pull  out  two  of  the  sides  (a);  the  remaining  sides 
lift  up.  I  generally  fill  up  all  the  bottom  of  the  tubs  with 
broken  brick,  tiles,  and  turf  for  draining,  so  as  to  be  level  with 
the  top  of  the  bottom  bars. 

If  you  think  these  two  things  worth  Mr.  Loudon's  notice, 
you  will  particularly  oblige  nie  by  sending  them  to  him. 

I  have  been  able  to  keep  cauliflower  for  a  length  of  time 
by  cutting  them  in  a  dry  day,  stripping  off  all  the  leaves,  and 
then  burying  them  among  bc^  mould.  The  idea  first  struck 
me  in  Scodand,  from  considering  that  bog  mould  was 
antiseptic,  and  capable  of  resisting  putrefaction,  particularly 
if  excluded  from  atmospheric  air.  I  covered  some  heads  of 
cauliflower  in  July,  under  the  rubbish  taken  from  the  bottom 
of  an  old  peat  stocky  and  in  November  following,  found  them 
still  fit  for  use.  I  pointed  out  to  your  brother  some  this  year 
at  Stratton,  that  had  been  laid  up  six  weeks,,  and  still  good; 
this  I  was,  in  consequence  of  the  long  drought,  obliged  to  do ; 
and  for  weeks  it  was  sent  to  table,  and  found  as  good  as  if 
newly  cut :  it  is  necessary  to  wash  them  well,  as  they  are 
very  black  when  taken  out. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

Charles  MacIntosh. 

StraUon  Park, 
November  29f  1825. 
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Art.  XIII.  On  the  Remuneration  of  Gardeners.      By  I.  P. 
BuRNARD,  Esq.  of  Eden  Grove,  Holloway. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  HAVE  taken  your  first  number  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine, 
with  which,  on  the  whole,  I  am  tolerably  pleased.  I  did  in- 
tend to  have  sent  you,  as  I  promised  long  ago,  a  plan  and 
specification  of  a  master  gardener's  house,  seed-room,  and 
office;  such  a  one  as  appears  to  me  suitable  for  gardeners, 
from  60  to  100^  per  annum,  exclusive  of  board  wages,  &c^  and 
which  might  be  varied  for  salaries  above  and  below  that  sum: 
but  yesterday  I  had  occasion  to  dine  with  a  brother  architect, 
where  one  of  the  company  related  some  things  respecting 
the  way  in  which  gardeners  are  remunerated,  that  quite 
altered  my  determination ;  and  I  now  think  that  to  begin  by 
giving  a  plan  of  a  house,  before  first  acertaining  that  the 
intended  occupant  is  able  to  make  use  of  it,  would  be  little 
better  than  an  insult  to  his  feelings. 

I  respect  all  industrious  men,  and  would  have  them  all 
placed  in  comfortable  circumstances;  but  I  particularly  re- 
spect gardeners,  because,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  there 
is  no  class  of  rural  operatives,  or  masters,  whose  moral  cha- 
racter stands  so  Jiigh,  and  whose  remuneration  is  so  low.  If 
we  take  a  carpenter,  bricklayer,  mason,  or  smith,  and  com- 
pare the  wages  usually  paid  them  through  tlieir  apprentice- 
ship, and  while  they  are  journeymen,  with  the  wages  of  a 
gardener  during  these  states  of  progression ;  and  compare 
also  their  intellectual  state,  the  difference  between  the  two 
classes  is  almost  incredible.  A  bricklayer  who  cannot  write, 
and  who  has  not  the  least  knowledge  of  figures,  or  geometry, 
receives  fi-om  five  to  seven  shillings  a-day,  as  the  common 
price  given  by  master  builders.  A  journeyman  gardener  in 
one  of  the  first  nurseries,  who  has  gone  through  a  course 
of  practical  geometry  and  land  surveying ;  has  a  scientific  know- 
lee^  of  Botany,  and  has  spent  his  days  and  his  nights  in 
reading  books  connected  with  his  profession,  gets  no  more 
than  two  shillings  or  two  and  sixpence  a  day.  The  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  it  is  true,  very  humanely  give  1 4f .  to  1 85.  j^r 
week ;  but  you  may  recollect,  in  thespnng  of  1824,  that  an 
Irish  lad  working  in  Jeukios's  nursery,  was  summoned  before 
the  Mary-la-bonne  police  magistrates,  to  provide  for  an 
illegitimate  child,  and  being  required  to  allow  the  mother 
two  or  three  shillings  per  week,  assigned  as  a  reason  why  he 
could  not  afibrd  it,  that  his  wages  were  only  lOs.  per  week! 
The  magistrate  would  not  believe  him ;  he  had  but  a  small 
plot  of  a  garden,  he  said,  but  he  paid  the  gardener  who 
did  it  up  45.  a  day :  this  unfortunate  lad,  th^fore,  had  the 
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alternative  of  paving  the  money,  going  to  prison,  or  marrying 
the  mrl ;  in  the  simplicity  and  goodness  of  his  heart  he  chose 
the  latter.  A  woe  may  be  pronounced  against  the  gardener 
who  marries  so  prematurely ;  and  it  would  be  well,  to  have 
written  upon  the  large  gates  of  the  Horticultural  Sodeiy's 
giu*den  at  Chiswlck,  something  like  what  Dante  inscribes  cm 
thepoftal  of  hell: 

'*  Lasciate  ogni  amor  voi  che  entrate,** 

or  otherwise  establish  widiin  them  one  of  those  ^^  Bottedie 
che  hanno  per  frontespizio'  — Qui  si  castrano  i  Ragazzi  GrMrr- 
diniere  a  buon  mercato  !  " 

With  respect  to  master  gardeners,  to  what  class  of  gentle- 
men's servants,  is  there  so  much  confided,  and  so  little  paid  ? 
Not  to  mention  the  general  care  of  the  kitchen  garden  and 
pleasure  ground,  it  often  happens  that  a  gardener  has 
two  or  three  hundred  men  under  his  direction  for  executing 
improvements.  The  work  of  all  these  men,  or  their  time,.he 
has  to  measure,  or  to  calculate ;  and  perhaps  60^  or  80/.  a  week 
passes  through  his  hands  for  their  payment ;  while  he  has  not 
more  than  as  many  pounds  a  year  for  himself.  Is  there  not 
something  very  extraordinary  in  this?  Would  any  mercantile 
man  or  manufacturer  consider  it  safe  to  entrust  so  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  man  so  ill  paid,  and  consequently 
so  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  dishones^  ?  Yet  how  seldom 
do  we  hear  of  gardeners  falling  short  in  their  accounts.  So 
rarely  does  that  happen,  that  I  do  not  recollect  of  a  single 
instance ;  this  must  be  attributed  to  the  high  moral  character 
of  gardeners,  which  may  be  traced  in  part  to  the  recluse  way 
in  which  they  are  broumt  up,  and  in  part  to  die  nature  of  their 
profession ;  even  Bailifis,  or  as  you  call  them,  Agronomes,  are 
more  apt  to  deviate  from  the  moral  principle  than  gardeners ; 
probably  from  the  influence  of  attending  markets,  to  which,  it 
may  be  said,  every  person  goii]^  as^ft  buyer  or  seller,  goes 
with  an  intention  to  deceive,  more  or  \^j  the  person  he  may 
have  to  deal  with.  '''  -^ 

However,  I  am  deviating  from  my  purpose,  and,  I  fear, 
weakening  the  force  of  what  I  have  to  say.  •  It  is  bri^y  this ; 
one  of  the  richest  if  not  the  very  richest  nobleman  in  England, 
has  just  parted  with  hb  gardener  upon  the  subject  of  wages. 
This  gardener,  it  was  stated  where  I  dmed,  is  among  die  most 
intelligent  of  those  of  your  country ;  he  went  to  the  situation 
about  seven  years  ago;  and  brides  doing  the  common 
routine  of  a  nobleman's  gardens,  he  laid  out  an  immense 
park  and  pleasure  ground,  from  his  own  designs ;  and  that  in 
such  a  way  ds  to  give  universal  satis&ction.     The  place,  in 
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short,  is  talked  of,  and  we  all  know  how  proud  Mr.  P.  is  of 
the  share  he  had  m  the  architeetnre  of  the  house.  The 
gardener  went  there  on  wages  which  he  felt  to  be  low ;  but 
iid»di  he  trusted  would  be  raised  as  he  displayed  his  talents. 
Widi  the  most  honourable  feelings  he  declined  asking  for  an 
advance  while  the  great  works  he  nad  in  hand  were  going  on, 
least  it  might  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  threat  to  leaye  in  the 
midst  of  them  ;  but  when  the  whole  w&s  completed,  he  then 
respectfully  represented  to  his  employer  that  he  found  great 
difficulty  in  supporting  himself,  his  wife,  and  three  children  on 
forty  pounds  a  year,  and  eleven  shillings  a  week  board  wages, 
for  he  had  no  perquisites,  not  even  milk  or  a  pig.  The 
magnificent  and  generous  nobleman,  not  more  rich  than 
pious,  after  several  weeks'  consideration  ofiered  an  addition  of 
12/.  a  year.  Such  is  the  liberality  of  a  man  who  is  said  to 
have  upwards  of  100,000/.  a-year.  I  make  no  reflections  on 
the  subject,  btrt  I  think  it  is  a  fit  case  to  be  recorded  in  the 
Grardener's  Magazine  for  the  benefit  of  its  practical  readers. 
Hfld  this  ^rdener  not  been  an  honourable  minded  man,  and 
enthusiastic  in  his  profesision,  he  never  would  have  gone  on 
for  so  many  years  with  such  extensive  works,  and  with  so 
paltry  a  remuneration.  But  he  was  wrapped  up  in  the  plans 
he  was  executing,  and  &ncied  that  while  erecting  a  column 
to  his  own  fame  as  a  gardener,  he  was  also  laying  the  surest 
foundation  for  on  increase  of  salary,  and,  in  short,  for  rendering 
his  situation  comfortable  and  permanent.  At  the  moment, 
however,  when  he  thought  of  beginning  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
hb  labours,  he  was  politely  swept  away  from  the  place  where 
he  had  spent  his  best  years,  and  made  his  greatest  exertions ; 
and  the  small  increase  of  salary  that  was  denied  him  was 
more  than  included  in  the  wages  of  his  successor.  Had  this 
gardener  not  been  an  honest  man,  he  might,  out  of  the 
thousands  a  year  that  passed  through  his  hands,  in  the  mul- 
ti&rious  payments  of  from  250  to  300  men  weekly,  easily  have 
helped  himself*.  Is  not  such  treatment  enough  to  tempt  men 
to  dishonesty  ?  and  is  it  not  astonishing  that  gentlemen,  when 
they  hire  servants,  do  not  take  these  things  into  account  in 
adjusting  their  remuneration  ?  In  a  word,  there  is  no  class 
otservants  so  ill  paid  as  gardeners,  and  none,  who  from  their 
general  good  conduct,  and  the  long  study  and  attention 
required  to  excel  in  their  profession,  deserve  to  be  so  well  paid. 
But  I  am  confounding  geneml  views  with  the  relation  of  a 
particular  case,  and  shall,  Uiei-efore,  conclude  for  the  present,  by 
expressing  a  hope,  that  this  case  will  teach  them  —  never  to 
trust  to  the  gratitude  or  generosity  of  their  employers  for  that 
which  they  are  entitled  to  receive  from  them  as  matter  of 
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right.     But  you   shall  hear  from  me  again  rm  this  sulgec' 
before  I  send  you  any  plans  of  gardener's  houset. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

I.  P.  BUKNARD. 

Formosa  Cottage^  HoUoiway^ 
\Oth  February^  1826- 


Art.  XIV.  On  the  BeurrS  Spence  and  other  new  Pearsy  and 
on  the  art  of  keeping  Fruit.  By  W.  Braddick,  Esq.  F.H.8. 
of  Boughton  Mount,  Kent. 

Dear  Sir, 
In  the  account  of  new  pears  planted  by  me  on  Coxbeath, 
as  published  by  you  in  the  first  number  of  the  Gardener^s 
Magazine,  there  b  an  omission  of  the  word  Spence,  after 
the  word  BeurrS.  As  it  cost  me  much  trouble  to  obtain 
possession  of  a  bud  of  this  fine  pear,  I  feel  desirous  that  this 
omission  should  not  go  uncorrected,  in  order  that  the  pear 
may  be  more  generally  known :  the  more  especially  as  it  has 
>  ripened  well  on  espalier  and  standard  trees,  both  in  Surrey 
and  Kent,  which  inclines  me  to  think  that  •it  will  prove  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  our  fruit  growers.  Its  hbtory  is  as 
follows :  —  About  seven  or  eicht  years  ago,  when  I  was  just 

S»ing  to  undertake  my  annual  journey  to  the  Continent,  for 
e  purpose  of  collecting  buds  of  new  fruits,  my  much 
esteemed  and  valued  friend,  Roger  Wilbraham,  Esq.,  hap- 
pened to  call  on  me ;  in  the  course  of  conversation  we  spoke 
of  the  advantages  which  posterity  would  derive  from  the 
labours  of  diose  horticulturists  of  the  present  day,  who  are 
now  emploved  in  raising  new  fruits,  through  the  know- 
ledge which  is  pretty  generally  disseminated  of  the  sexual 
intercourse  of  plants.  Mr.  Wilbraham  said,  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  discard  all  the  bad,  and  to  make  a 
judicious  selection  of  a  moderate  number  of  good  table 
firuits ;  the  time,  labour,  trouble,  difficult,  and  expence  whidi 
would  attend  the  bringing  this  matter  about,  owing  to  the 
many  thousands  of  new  nruits  yearly  coming  forward,  was 
then  spoken  of,  as  it  is  supposed  that  not  more  than  two  or 
three  per  cent  of  any  number  of  new  fruits  raised  from  s^ed, 
turn  out  to  be  superior  in  goodness  to  the  parents  from 
whence  the  seed  is  derived.  Mr.  Wilbraham  then  suggested 
to  me  that  I  should  ask  such  amateurs  of  new  frvdts  as  I  < 
might  visit  during  my  intended  journey,  which  of  all  the 
fruits  raided  by  each  individual  were  esteemed  the  best,  and 
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confine  my  collection  to  sorts  preferred.  Upon  my  after- 
wards putting  this  question  to  M.  Von  Mans,  professor  o^ 
chemistry,  agriculture,  and  rural  oeconomy,  at  uie  Vz\h  ..  - 
sity  of  l!iOuyain,  who  had  raised  80,000  new  pears,  be  n^/  y 
tacoQically  replied,  <<  Monsieur  Brackiick,  that  depcii^  ( 
taste;"  offering  me  at  the  same  time,  with  a  grace  peniMat* 
to  our  contin^tal  neighbours,  a  pinch  of  snuff  out  of  an 
de^nt  box,  which  he  said  was  presented  to  him  by  the  kintf 
of  Wiirtembei^  for  a  new  pear  which  he  had  raised,  and 
named  la  Roi  de  Wiirtemberff^  on  account  of  that  king's 
liking  it  I  then  asked  him,  if  liis  own  taste  was  called  upon 
to  decide  the  question,  to  which  of  all  his  new  pears  he 
would  give  the  preference;  he  immediately  replied,  with  much 
Tivadty,  "  The  Beurr^  Spence,"  and  added,  "  this  fruit,  to 
my  taste,  is  inestimable,  and  has  no  competitor/' 

I  obtained  from  the  learned  professor  a  letter  addressed  to 
his  gardener ;  he  at  the  same  time  gave  me  leave  to  take 
buds  out  of  his  garden,  which  was  fourteen  miles  from 
Louvain ;  upon  my  presenting  M.  V.  M.'s  letter  to  his  gar- 
dener, a  Walloon,  I  found  great  difficulty  in  making  him  un- 
derstand me ;  he,  however,  readily  gave  me  buds ;  but,  as  it 
mpeared  two  years  after,  upon  my  fruiting  those  bud^  in 
]u3gland,  the  pear  which  he  named  Beurr^  Spence  turned 
out  to  be  the  Gros  Dillan,  anotlier  new  pear,  very  fine,  and 
Tery  large,  fit  for  an  espalier.  Upon  discovering  that  I  had 
not  yet  got  possession  of  the  Beurr^  Spence,  I  went  to 
Louvain  again,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  establishing  that 
pear  in  Ejigland.  As  soon  as  I  fruited  it,  I  sent  specimens  of 
the  fimit,  with  a  great  many  other  new  pears,  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Socie^.  Mr.  Turner,  the  under  secretary,  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  the  very  best  of  all  the  new  Flemish  pears 
yet  raised ;  to  which  I  have  to  add,  that  I  accord  with  professor 
Van  Mons  and  Mr.  Turner,  in  my  opinion  of  its  merits,  it 
being  in  my  estimation  the  very  best  table  fruit  that  we  at 
present  possess,  for  its  season,  which  is  from  the  middle  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  November.  •  I  gave  buds  or  grafts 
of  this  pear  to  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Gibbs,  Mr.  Kirk,  Mr. 
RcHialds,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Masters,  Mr-  Knevett,  and  many 
other  nurserymen  and  gardeners,  of  whom  I  presume  plants 
by  this  time  may  be  hao. 

As  I  do  not  like  to  send  you  a  barren  letter,  I  herewitli 
forward  you  specimens  of  two  other  new  pears,  which  have 
heretofore  been  exhibited  by  me  at  a  meeting  of  the  Horti- 
culture Society. 

Beurr^  Pentacost     (Good.     Ccnd.) 

Poire  d' Ananas.    This  pear  is  nearly  allied  in  appearance 
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and  flavc<  r  to  the  Present  de  Malines,  and  Passe  Colmar.  The 
two  pears  now  sent  grew  against  a  west  wall,  in  my  garden 
at  Thames  Ditton,  in  Surrey-     (Excellent,     Cmd.) 

I  have  kept  back  those  pears  as  long  as  I  conveniently 
coqldt  in  order  to  tiry  the  keeping  quality  of  the  fruit  agaimt 
the  Poire  d'Auch,  heretofore  our  best  keeping  pear.  A 
specimen  of  this  last  I  send,  that  you  may  compare  them 
togetlien  It  is  scarcely  treating  the^e  pears  with  fiur  play, 
lo  tumble  them  about  before  tasting,  at  thia  seaaoo  of  the 
year,  as  such  usage  is  almoat  oertam  of  deterk>rating  their 
flavour,  by  bringing  oo  fermentation  into  their  juice,  idiidi 
will  render  them  mealy.  To  keep  fruits  well",  th^  dioiiki 
be  preserved  in  an  equal  dry  temperature,  mider  the  fer- 
menting point,  from  whence  they  should  only  be  brought 
just  at  the  time  of  using.  This  my  experience  teaches,  and 
acting  upon  this  principle,  I  have  prepio^  the  fruit  room  in 
my  new  habitation,  for  my  choice  keeping  fruit,  thirty-two 
feet  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  solid  dry  rock ; 
the  foundation  being  laid  thirty-three  feet  and  a  half  above 
the  level  of  the  spring  in  the  well,  a  few  yards  off.  The 
ston^  which  was  quarried  out  of  these  three  stories  of  cellars, 
was  all  used  in  the  building,  and  cost  less  than  an  equivalent 
of  bricks  at  fifteen  shillings  per  thousand. 

Kespectfully,  I  am, 

Dear  Sir,  &c« 
Boughton  Mount,  John  Buaddick. 

March  1.1826. 


Art.  XV .  Remarks  on  the  Constitution  and  Administration  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society.  By  a  Fellow  of  the 
Society. 

Sir, 
I  CONGRATULATE  you  very  sincerely  on  the  undertaking  a 
Gardener's  Magazine,  which,  if  conducted  with  common 
care,  and  some  spice  of  impartiality,  will  be  as  amusing  as 
instructing  to  amateur  gardeners  like  myself.  I  am  not  given 
to  audiorship,  and  have  some  hesitation  in  putting  pen  to 
paper,  when  I  consider  that  it  is  to  be  printed ;  but  the  fact 
is,  you  have  won  my  heart  by  the  remark  in  your  first  num- 
ber, on  the  laying  out  of  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Chiswick ;  if  the  term  "  laying  out"  may,  with  any 
thing  like  decent  propriety,  be  applied  to  such  an  arrangement 
of  straight  walks  and  kidney- shaped  clumps,  as  are  displayed 
in  this  garden  of  the   richest  and   most  highly  patronized 
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suciety  in  Ei^land.  I  have  a  deal  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
tfie  society  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  have  the  good  fortune 
from  time  to  time  to  be  permitted  to  occupy  a  spare  page  or 
t^o  in  your  Magazine.  The  society  has  aone  and  wiU  do 
much  good ;  but,  like  most  of  these  companies  and  societies 
it  has  the  seeds  of  its  own  corruption  within  it —  **  there  is 
som^ing  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark/'  I  trust  that 
notwithstanding  you  are  a  members  you  will  hear  both  sides, 
and  freely  admij:  the  remarks  of  each.  * 

The  greatest  benefit  and  the  greatest  evil  to  the  concern  is 
the  secretary ;  benefit,  becausehe  is  indefatigable  in  the  establish- 
ment and  management ;  lib  whole  time,  care,  and  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  it ;  but  then  comes  the  evil —  the 
society  receives  the  benefit  of  his  care,  time,  and  attention  for 
nothing —  and  thb  to  me  is  a  great  evil.  Shall  we  not  fiill  into 
the  same  error  as  other  societies  who  have  been  patronized 
by  Itonorary  secretaries  ?  .  Is  not  the  society  accepting  too 
much  ?  Seeing  how  rich  it  is,  would  it  not  be  mucn  wiser  if 
all  its  officers,  excq)t  those  whose  services  are  professedly  of  - 
an  honorary  nature,  were  paid  ?  The  objection  to  the  con- 
trary is,  that  when  this  is  not  done,  the  individual  has  claims 
on  it,  which,  from  being  undefined,  are  always  dangerous. 
How  can  the  different  members  with  any  grace  gainsay  the 
wishes  of  one  who  has  done  so  much  for  Uiem  ?  How  can 
the  distribution  of  this  patronage,  or  the  donation  of  that 
packet  of  seeds,  or  that  plant,  be  denied  to  him  who  has  been 
such  a  benefiu^tor?  As  far  as  I  am  convinced,  and  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  I  should  say,  that  though  Mr.  Knight  was  the 
king,  the  secretary  must,  to  all  who  dalK)le  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  interior,  be  considered  as  the  "  viceroy  over  him.^  Is  he 
not  omnipotent  in  the  council  —  in  the  committee  of  drawings 
—  in  the  garden  committee  —  and  in  short,  in  every  thing? 
Suppose  bun  to  give  offence  to  any  member,  to  whom  is  that 
member  to  complain  ?  Will  the  council  venture  to  decide 
against  the  secretary  ? 

Now  you  must  not  fimcy  for  a  moment  that  I  am  disin* 
dined  towards  our  secretary,  or  the  society,  —  far  from  it  I 
only  mention  these  things  for  the  benefit  of  the  former,  and 
the  well  being  of  the  latter.  At  present  it  is  going  on  swim- 
mingly. Government,  it  is  said,  has,  or  is  about  to  bestow,  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  fiirtherance  of  its  objects ;  and,  as 
this  is  the  case,  the  concern  belongs  to  the  public  in  some 
measure;  and  as  such,  all  difficult  or  delicacy  as  to  observ- 
ation is  removed.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  as  much  surprise 
as  regret  to  find,  that  with  such  a  vast  annual  subscription  — 
and  a  subscription  of  some  thousands  of  pounds  for   the 
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garden,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  go  a  begging  to  the 
government:  let  that,  however,  pass;  but  if  the  money  is 
got,  at  all  events  let  us  see  how  it  is  spent. 

I  shall  not  overwhelm  you  with  t(x>  much  at  once ;  bat 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  a  great  deal  bos  been  spent 
in  objects  which  are  not  quite  within  the  spirit  of  the 
meaning  of  the  charter ;  or,  what  is  of  more  conseqneuce, 
the  meaning  or  wbhes  of  the  subscribers.  I  tliink  it  certainly 
never  was  intended  td  form  in  the  ciud^  a  botanical  col- 
lection. And  is  there  any  occasion  mr  it  when  we  have  Kew 
and  the  Linnaean  Society  ?  As  for  the  introduction  of  new 
and  beautiful  flowers,  that  is  quite  consistent  with  the  original 
foundation ;  but  that  a  large  part  of  the  fimds  should  be  ap- 
plied in  sending  collectors  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  to 
Canton,  Columbia,  the  Ci^pe,  &c  I  think  it  quite  b^ide  what 
the  original  founders  meant 

There  is  another  very  questionable  point  I  am  an  ori< 
ginal  subscriber.  Well,  it  has  been  determined  to  establish  a 
garden  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  first,  and  a  particular  sub- 
scription for  it  was  set  on  foot.  This  was  not  done  at  a 
General  Meeting,  I  believe ;  at  least  I,  as  a  subscriber,  was  no 
party  to  this,  as  far  as  I  know.  To  those  who  subscribe  to  the 
garden;;  there  are  particular  privileges  attached;  they  may  have 
plants  on  application.  They  give  tickets  to  view  the  garden 
to  their  friends ;  in  fact,  they  are  a  ^*  privil^;ed  class,''  and  I,  an 
old  subscriber,  am  turned  into  the  lower  orders,  and  am  no 
longer  a  member  of  the  society ;  an$i  I  must  either  do  what 
my  circumstances  do  not  conveniently  admit  of,  or  I  must 
remain  in  my  d^raded  state.  It  is  true,  I  continue  to  have 
the  right  of  going  to  the  garden  myself;  but  when  a  friend 
ask$  me  for  a  ticket,  I  am  obliged  to  confess  I  cannot  give 
one.  Why  not?  i»  the  answer;  Mr.  So  and  So  has  as 
iinany  as  he  likes.  There  I  am  driven  up  into  a  comer,  and 
obliged  to  confess  that  I  am  only  one  of  the  poor  members, 
and  cannot  assist  him.     The  same  as  to  the  distributions. 

In  short,  the  London  Horticultural  Society  has  ceased  to 
be  conducted  on  liberal  principles  for  the  benefit  of  hordcul* 
ture;  and  its  main  efforts  are  directed  to  its  own  agrandize« 
ment;  in  some  respects  to  the  positive  injury  of  horticulturists, 
by  paralysing  the  efforts  of  individuals.  Whether  this  will  go 
on,  or  whether  the  energies  of  some  individuals  will  lead  to  a 
general  reformation  of  the  system  of  management,  it  is  iv^- 
possible  to  foresee.  But  this  much  I  think,  you  and  most  of 
the  practical  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  who 
are  fellows,  w3l  agree  in,  tliat  a  reformation  is  highly  necessary. 

I  iim.  Sir,  &c. 

A  Fellow  of  the  Society. 
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l^oie  by  the  Conductor.  —  The  author  of  the  for^iiiff  paper 
will  excuse  us  for  having  omitted  so  much  of  what  he  had 
writtew.     We  should  not  have  inserted  his  letter  at  all,  had  it 
oeen  the  only  one  received  on  the  subject;  but  as  there  seems 
among  many  practical  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  society,  whether 
well  or  ill  grounded  we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  we  consider  it 
our  duty  to  attend  to  it ;  more  particularly  as  it  is  practical 
gardeners  who  are  the  chief  readers  of  this  Magazine.     Dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  can  never  do  harm,  and  may  do  good. 
We  perfectly  agree  with  the  writer  on  the  subject  of  an  unpaid 
secretary;  but  we  question  much,  if  any  secretary,  however 
well  paid,  would  have  raised  the  society  to  the  same  degree 
of  eminence  that  has  been  done  by  the  present  one.     It  is 
onlv  just,  therefore,  that  he  ought  to  be  gratified,  in  return, 
with   as  great  a  share  of  power  as  is  consistent  with  the 
digni^  and  safety  of  the  society.     To  the  friends  of  hor- 
ticulture, the  most  interesting  point  is,  the  question  whether, 
accordimr  to  their  present  plan  and  proceedings,   this   so- 
ciety will  be  able  to  get  income  sufficient  to  go  on  with  for 
many  years.     A  plan,  we  think,  should  have  been  adopted, 
which  would  not  have  involved  so  great  an  annual  expence. 
No  society,  in  our  opinion,  should  interfere  with  any  thing 
that  can  be  ver^  well  or  better  done  by  individuals ;  and  on 
this  principle,  if  that  in  question  were  to  limit  itself  to  absolute 
utility,  its  business  would  be  very  simple,  and  not  very  ex- 
pensive.    In  the  first  place,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for 
an  extensive  garden ;  for  we  feel  well  assured  that  the  only 
real  good  to  oe  done  by  this  part  of  the  establishment,  is  to 
bring  together  all  the  varieties  of  fruits  and  culinary  vege- 
tables now  scattered  over  the  country,  and  form  complete 
descriptive  catalogues  of  them.     A  few  acres  enclosed  by  a 
good  waU,  and  a  vinery  of  150  feet  in  length,  would  have 
been  more  than  sufficient  for  this   purpose.     There   is  not 
another  point  in  the  whole  circle  of  gardening  that  would 
not  have  been  much  better  done  by  individuals  Uian  by  this 
or   any  socie^  whatever.     For  example,  to  procure  plants 
and  fruits  from  abroad  —  offer  handsome  premiums  for  them. 
To  propagate  and  disseminate  them  when   received — give 
them  to  me  nurserymen.     To  ascertain  any  point  by  ex- 
periment —  state  the  desideratum,  and  the  reward  you  will 
give  for  the  best  account  of  the  result  —  trials  will  be  made 
by  severd,  and  instead  of  one  result  you  will  have  a  dozen. 
No  experimental  discovery  of  much  importance  was   ever 
made  bv  any  society.     The  great  strength  of  a  country,  whe- 
ther politically  or  scientifically,  is  founded  on  the  energies 
Vol.  I.  No.  2.  m 
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of  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  and,  thereFore,  any 
measure  which  has  a  tendency  to  repress  individual  energy, 
and  induce  a  reliance  on  others,  is  injurious.  Of  this  nature 
is  all  monopoly,  and  we  think  the  horticultural  socie^  attempt 
too  much  in  this  way ;  from  the  one  extreme  of  sending  out 
botanical  collectors  to  every  part  of  the  world,  to  the  other 
of  supplying  gentlemen  with  practical  gardeners.  We  con- 
sider the  latter  point,  indeed,  as  so  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  dignity  of  the  society,  that  we  are  astonished  it  should  be 
persisted  m.  An  institution  with  <^  His  sacred  Majesty''  as  a 
patron,  and  emperors  and  kings  as  members,  to  keep  an 
office  for  servants  !  And  while  all  this  is  being  attended  to^ 
the  gardening  comforts  of  the  laboring  classes  is  totally  ne- 
glected.    {See  Art  I.  p.  101.) 

But  we  would  not  confine  a  grand,  central,  horticultural 
society,  like  that  of  London,  to  Dare  utility ;  we  would  wish 
it  to  have  a  splendid  garden  as  an  additionid  ornament  to  the 
metropolis,  and  a  first-rate  specimen  of  the  art  of  garden- 
ing. This,  once  done,  could  be  kept  up  at  such  an  annual 
expence  as  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  would  be  raised 
by  the  ordinary  income  of  the  society ;  but  independently 
altogether  of  utility  or  splendour  we  think  it  very  questionable 
if  the  present  system  of  embracing  so  many  objects  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  can  be  continued  fi^r  many  yeaxs^longen 


Art.  XVI.    Abridgments  of  Communieatums  nhieh  woftt  of 
room  precludes  our  inserting  at  length. 

The  authors  of  the  following  papers  are  requested  to  ex- 
cuse the  Conductor  for  the  liberty  he  has  taken  in  presenting 
their  communications  in  an  abridged  state.  Tliere  is  not  ons 
of  them  that  would  not  have  done  credit  to  its  writer  and  to 
the  magazine  if  printed  at  length ;  and  some  of  them  were 
actually  put  in  type  for  that  purpose ;  but  want  of  room  and 
the  disadvantages  of  delay  have  compelled  us  to  follow  this 
course. 

I.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Gourds  and  Pompions.^  By  Mr. 
Henry  Gray,  Gardener,  Camberwell.  Dated  December 
12th,  1825. 

Mr.  Gray's  employer  had  lived  a  good  deal  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  there  acquired  a  taste  for  using  the  different  va- 
rieties of  edible  gourds,  as  a  substitute  for  our  common 
culinary  vegetables.  Mr.  Gray  plants  in  the  paths  between 
asparagus  ^s,  and  lets  the  vmes  run  over  them ;  and  he 
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considers  that  their  large  leaves  do  good  to  the  asparagus 
roots  by  protecting  them  irom  the  sun,  while  the  tall 
stems  of  the  asparagus  afibrd  a  shelter  to  the  leaves  of 
tlie  gourds.  Last  summer's  extraordinary  drought,  bad 
burned  up,  on  his  gravelly  soil,  the  cabbages,  peas,  tur- 
'  nips,  &c.  by  the  b^inning  of  August,  and  had  he  not  been 
'  provided  with  gourds  as  a  substitute,  the  family  must  have 
had  recourse  to  market  The  servants  disliked  them  at  first, 
but  soon  came  to  like  them  better  than  summer  cabbage. 
He  therefore  recommends,  especially  where  the  soil  is  liable 
to  be  burnt  up  in  summer,  planting  the  vegetable  marrow 
aod  other  Cocurbitacee  as  a  reserve  crop. 

Noie. — To  the  above  we  may  add,  that  the  tender  tops  of  all 
the  edible  species  of  cucurbitacese,  boiled  as  greens  or  spinage, 
are  a  fully  more  delicate  vegetable  than  the  finiit  It  must  be 
worth  something  to  gardeners  and  cooks  to  know  that  either, 
or  both,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  when  scarcely  any 
thing  else  can  be  got 

2.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  English  and  Atnerican  Cranberry 
and  the  Water-^resSy  at  Bretton  Hall.  By  Mr.  Christie 
Duff,  late  Gardener  there.  Dated  December  20th, 
1825. 

The  beds  are  made  across  a  bank  which  slopes  to  the 
south,  and  the  plants,  instead  of  being  shaded,  as  is  gener* 
ally  recommended  for  those  planted  in  gardens,  are  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  summer's  sun.  The  advantages  to  the  fruit 
.  are  obvious.  The  beds  are  six  feet  wide  with  two- feet  trenches 
betwe€2^  them,  through  which  passes  a  stream  of  running 
water.  The  sloping  situation  renders  it  necessary  to  run  a 
small  line  of  puddle  along  the  lower  edges  of  each  bed,  as 
high  as  the  surface  of  the  peat,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
water.  By  this,  and  other  obvious  arrangements,  die  water 
circulates  nrom  trench  to  trench,  entering  at  the  top  and  passing 
off  at  the  bottom  of  the  declivity.  Very  sandy  peat  is  us^ 
In  winter  the  water  is  kept  low,  but  in  summer  it  is  raised  as 
high  as  the  surface  of  the  beds,  and  so  as  occasionally  to 
flood  them.  Abundance  of  water  Mr.  Duff  considers  as 
essentially  necessary  to  the  success  of  this  plan. 

The  cresses,  it  wiH  be  easily  conceived,  are  grown  in  the 
trenches  among  the  running  water ;  a  little  sand  being  laid 
aloi^  them  to  promote  their  rooting.  The  sub-soil  of  the 
whole  bank  devoted  to  this  mode  of  culture  is  a  retentive 
day. 

m2 
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3.  On  the  Management  of  nevcfy-imported  Orange  and  JLemon 
trees.  By  Mr.  William  IVfooiiE,  Gardener  at  East  Ham, 
Surrey.     Dated  Jan.  25tb. 

The  trees,  as  soon  as  received,  were  immersed  half  way 
up  their  stems  in  water  about  64^  for  twelve  hours.  They 
were  then  potted,  their  stems  wrapped  round  with  soft  hay- 
bands,  from  the  root  to  the  bud ;  the  shoots  from  these  buds 
cut  down  to  three  eyes ;  and  finally  the  pots*  plunged  into  a 
bed  of  nearly  spent  dung,  made  up  m  the  vinery.  They  were 
regularly  watered  morning  and  evening,  and  the  hay-bands  well 
moistened  every  time ;  the  water  used  was  of  ^S^^  the  tempe- 
rature '  of  the  house.  In  ten  days  they  all  b^an  to  push 
vigorously ;  excepting  one  plant,  which  was  neither  steeped 
in  water,  nor  wrapped  round  with  hay-bands,  and  which  re- 
mained a  month  quite  inactive,  while  uie  others  had  produced 
shoots  from  four  to  eight  inches  long.  Heat  and  proportionate 
moisture,  Mr.  Moore  concludes,  are  the  grand  agents  of 
v^etatioiL 

4.  An  Account  of  an  Experiment^  which  serves  to  sham  that 
Hot^house  Flues  may  draw  very  well  without  terminating  in 
an  upright  Shq/ior  Chimney.  By  Mr.  Matthias  Saul,  of 
Lancaster,  Inventor  of  Saul's  Fruit-gatherer  (Eneyc.  ofGard, 
$1347.)  and  other  Machines.     Dated  Feb.  7th. 

Mr.  Saul's  green-house  flue  always  had  the  worst  draught 
in  frosty  weather,  apparently  from  some  defect  in  the  upright 
chimney.  As  an  experiment,  he  made  an  opening  into  the 
flue,  and  made  a  wood  flue  sixteen  inches  long  (Jig  SO.  b). 
*^  I  found,''  he  says,  **  the  smoke  came  out  with  great  force  and 
ran  along  the  ground  (e),  and  none  came  out  at  th^  chim- 
ney {/).  I  then  supposed  my  chimney  (/)  must  be  too  smalL 
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I  therefi>re  made  a  woockn  flue,  to  fix  on  the  sixteen-inch 
piece,  when  it  0(»nplete1y  stopped  the  smoke.  I  then  fixed 
it  in  a  sloping  direction  (g\  when  a  little  smoke  came  out ; 
I  then  took  it  completely  away,  as  I  was  convinced  the  six- 
teen-inch flue  answered  the  b^t.  I  have  made  a  stop  to  put 
on  the  sixteen-inch  flue,  as  the  chimney  draws  well  wnen  it  is 
not  fi-08^  weather,  and  no  smoke  in  the  least  comes  out  at  the 
tube  (b)  when  it  is  not  fi'ost'* 

5  On  the  Winter  Management  of  Bees,  hf  a  Clergymanj  in 
Maramhire.  Communicated  by  Miss  Ann  Dingwall. 
Dated  Feb.  9th. 

In  a  severe  winter,  bees  are  for  the  most  part  asleep, 
and  do  not  eat  much  of  their  honey ;  in  a  mild  winter  they 
are  in  motion,  and  eating,  and  have  not  an  opportunitv  of 
renovating  their  stores  from  flowers.  Keeping  these  facts 
in  view,  and  the  winters  in  Morayshire  being  remarkable 
for  mildness.  Miss  Dingwall's  friend  put  his  bees  to  rest  in  the 
month  of  October,  b}r  Burying  them  in  a  peat-stack;  and  did 
not  restore  them  to  motion  till  the  willows  were  in  blossom, 
in  the  following  ApriL  The  success  was  most  complete,  and 
the  practice  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  districts,  by  placing 
the  nives  in  cold  dark  cellars,  or  ice-houses. 

6.  Historical  Notice  of  two  Varieties  of  the  Garden  Pea.  By 
Mr.  T.  H.  Masters^  Elden  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington. 
Dated  Feb.  25. 

Master's  Imperial  Marram  Pea  was  raised  a  few  years  since 
by  Mr.  W.  Masters,  seedsman,  Canterbury.  Among  some 
green  marrow-&t  peas  which  he  was  saving  for  s^,  he 
observed  one  or  two  very  different  from  the  rest,  which  were 
carefully  preserved,  and  they  have  proved  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  list  of  peas ;  they  are  hardy,  and  grow  about  five  feet 
high ;  their  size,  dark  green  colour,  and  richness  of  flavour, 
will  always  recommend  them  at  table. 

The  ZfaoarfJKnighfs  Marrow  Pea  was  raised  by  a  gendeman's 
gardener,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sittingbourne,  Kent,  and  is  a 
newer  variety  than  the  preceding  one.  This  pea  attains 
nearly  the  same  height  as  the  Blue  Prussian  Pea,  but  never 
higher ;  —  in  all  other  respects,  even  to  the  shrivelly  appear- 
ance of  the  seed,  it  resembles  the  very  excellent  pea  raised 
by  the  inde&tigable  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

7.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Pear  Trees  for  Perry.     By  Rus- 

Ticus,  of  Kent.     Dated  5'eb.  25th. 
RusTicus  observes,  that  in  many  orchards,  containing  apple 
and  pear  trees,  the  apples  will  be  found,  cankered  and  un- 
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.  healthy,  while  the  pears  are  sound  and  vigorous.  The  pear, 
he  says,  is  naturally  less  capricious  than  the  apple,  both  in 
regard  to  soil  and  situation.  For  this  reason,  he  suggests, 
that  pear  trees,  especially  those  kinds  whose  &uit  is  adapted 
for  perry,  should  be  more  frequently  planted  than  at  presenL 
In  every  orchard  he  would  have  both  apples  and  pears,  in 
such  quantities  as  to  admit  of  making  the  iruit  into  cider  or 
perry ;  and  as  the  pear  crop  often  succeeds  when  the  apple 
crop  fails,  when  cider  could  not  be  made,  perry  might  be  had. 

8.  Remarkable  Specimens  ^  Pceonia  Papaveracea^  Madras 
Citron^  and  Magnolia  Conspicuoj  in  the  Gardens  of  Worm>^ 
leyfnaiy^  in  Hertfordshire.  Communicated  by  Sir  Abraham 
Hume,  Bart  F.  R.  S.  H.  S.  &c«  the  Proprietor.  Dated 
March  18. 

Pceonia  Papaveracea  is  in  a  house  16  feet  long,  10  feet 
wide,  and  8  feet  high,  and  is  entirely  filled  with  the  plant,  so 
that  its  circumference  may  be  estimated  at  39  feet;  and  it  would 
be  still  larger  if  the  tree  had  su£Bcient  ^pace.  There  are  on 
it  at  this  time  630  buds. 

TTie  Madras  Citron  is  21  feet  in  height,  and  1 5  feet  in  width, 
trained  on  the  wall  and  partly  on  the  glass  roof  of  the  con- 
servatory. It  bore  last  year  between  three  and  four  dozen  of 
fruit,  some  of  which  weighed  above  five  pounds. 

31 


Magnolia  Conspiaia  (^.81.)  is  20  feet  in  height,  and  spreads 
20  feet  on  the  wall,  and  5  feet  above  it.  It  requu*e6  no  protec- 
tion, and  produced  a  year  or  two  ago  above  900  flowers ;  this 
year  730  are  coming  out. 
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Art.  I.    Systematic  Botany. 

Caroli  Unmet  Sysiema  Vesetabilium,  editio  decima-sexta  aurante 
CuRTio  Sprenoel.     Vols.  1.  &  2.     GottingiBy  1825,  8vo. 

1  HE  physical  sciences  are  generally  supposed  to  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  powers  of  human  observation  for 
their  perfection  and  final  developement ,  and  it  was  formerly 
admitted  as  an  incontrovertible  axiom,  that  philosophical 
induction  or  metaphysical  classification  had  litde  or  no  effect 
upon  the  actual  amount  of  ascertained  facts,  or,  which  b  the 
same  thing,  upon  the  elements  of  science.  It  has  been  a 
common  belief  that  the  classification  of  natural  objects  had  no 
other  end  than  that  of  forming  a  sort  of  index  to  the  science 
of  natural  history,  and  that  systems  bore  the  same  relation  to 
sciences  as  alphabets  to  languages.  With  regard  to  botany, 
the  description  of  a  plant,  with  a  detail  of  its  qualities  m 
medicine  or  art,  actual  or  supposed,  was  the  utmost  which 
was  attempted  by  the  most  celebrated  writers,  and  it  certainly 
was  never  by  such  persons  for  a  moment  supposed  that  an 
acquaintance  with  the  mutual  relations  and  affinities  of  the 
v^etable  kmgdom,  would  in  any  degree  influence  the  dis- 
covery of  new  objects.  But  the  experience  of  modem  times 
has  shown  that  directly  the  reverse  ^f  this  opinion  is  con- 
sonant with  facts,  and  that  so  lonff  as  tlie  mind  remained 
occupied  in  no  other  manner  than  in  the  acquisition  of  new 
plants,  without  knowing  in  what  way  to  appreciate  their  re- 
spective peculiarities,  discoveries  continued  to  be  made  slowly, 
and  to  be  of  litde  value  when  made.  As  soon,  however,  .as 
botanists  arrived  at  the  art  of  arranging,  upon  philosophical 
principles,  the  materials  which  they  possessed,  their  attention 
was  strongly  directed  towards  supporting  their  respective 
systems    by  the  addition  of  new  objects  and  of  new  facts. 
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Their  minds  were  excited  by  the  hope  of  undisoovered  formg, 
enabling  them  to  fill  up  chasms  which,  they  could  not  fail  to 
perceive,  existed  in  the  most  perfect  methods  known  to  thera; 
and  the  strenuous  investigations  instituted  on  this  account^ 
naturally  brought  them  acquainted  with  an  abundance  <^ 
subjects,  the  existence  of  which  the  imperfection  of  their 
previous  knowledge  could  not  have-  led  them  to  sospect. 
Thus  we  perceive,  that  during  the  space  of  more  than  5,500 
years,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  to  the  time  of  Csesal- 
pinus,  a  period  during  the  greater  part  of  which  botany  was 
an  humble  art,  necessarily,  &om  its  intimate  connection  with 
the  wants  of  mankind,  the  study  of  physicians,  the  whole 
number  of  recorded  plants  of  all  descriptions  scarcely 
equalled  the  quantity  now  produced,  under  the  audioes  of 
science,  by  the  investigations  of  a  twelvemonth.  This  will 
be  placed  in  a  stronger  point  of  view,  by  a  glance  at  the 
history  of  botany  up  to  the  appearance  of  the  work  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  science  which  is  now  called 
botany,  consisted  of  a  collection  of  names,  and  exceedingly  im- 
perfect descriptions  of  plants,  either  entirely  unarranged,  or 
combined  according  to  their  supposed  qualities  in  medicine, 
or  in  human  economy.  The  first  race  of  botanists  were,  there* 
fore,  physicians,  or  mere  simplers,  whocared  for  no  classification 
beyond  that  which  enabled  them  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of 
the  powers  and  effects  of  the  few  herbs  which  were  imported 
for  pharmacy,  or  which  ^ew  in  their  vicinity.  Even  after 
the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe,  the  same  ideas  were  enter- 
tained, and  a  proportionate  progress  was  made  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge.  The  second  race  of  botanists,  or  t];iose 
who  existed  after  the  dark  ages  of  Europe  had  passed  away, 
were  the  commentators  upon  the  writings  of  the  first  race; 
men  of  some  learning,  indeed,  but  in  the  deepest  ignorance  of 
the  subject  they  undertook  to  illustrate; — monks,  whose  prac* 
tical  knowledge  extended  not  beyond  the  walls  of  their  mo- 
nastery, and  who  depended  for  all  the  information  they  found 
necessary  to  their  purposes  upon  the  assistance  they  could 
derive  firom  the  few  copies  of  the  Arabian  physicians  which 
their  own  or  their  monastic  libraries  might  chance  to  possess. 
Science,  in  the  hands  of  such  men,  would,  it  may  be  easily 
believed,  retrograde  rather  than  mdce  advances  towards  im- 

f>rovement.  So  that  up  to  the  time  of  Vincentius  Bel- 
ovacensis,  who  has  been  called  the  Pliny  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  whose  Speculum  Quadripartitum  was  published  in  1494, 
the  second  volume  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Natural 
History,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no  progress  whatever  in 
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modem  txams  had  been  made  in  botany ;  the  whole  of  this 
author's  materials  having  been  borrowed  firom  Aristotle,  Dios- 
oorides,  Isidoms  Macer,  Pliny,  Avicenna,  Platearius  Actor, 
and  Cassius  Felix,  an  obscure  writer,  whose  works  are  lost. 
But  the  practical  ignorance  of  the  monks  was  not  the  onlyevil 
which  impeded  the  advance  of  physical  knowledge.  They 
were  in  many  instances  deplorably  unlearned  in  the  languages 
from  which  mey  borrowed  their  opinions.  With  Arabic,  the 
only  source  to  them  of  new  ideas,  they  were  in  most  instances 
imperfectly  acquainted ;  and  the  d^ee  of  knowledge  which 
they  possessed,  even  in  the  Greek  language,  was  so  low,  that 
they  were  led  into  the  commission  of  continual  errors,  even  in 
translating  the  &bles  of  classical  writers  into  the  dreams  of 
themselves.  Another,  and  a  more  serious  consequence  than 
the  decline  of  science,  was  the  result  of  this  deplorable  state  of 
botanical  learning,  which,  as  a  modem  writer  has  justly 
observed,  was  so  desperate,  that  it  is  not  more  surprising 
that  it  should  ever  have  arrived  at  such  a  condition  than  that 
it  should  ever  have  been  extricated  from  it.  By  a  frequent 
misinterpretation  of  the  Arabic  writers  it  not  unfrequently 
came  to  pass  that  properties  were  ascribed  to  plants  which 
were  directly  the  reverse  of  those  which  the  original  authors 
attributed  to  them  ;  a  curious  instance  of  which  occurred 
with  respect  to  the  cinnamon.  Thb  was  for  a  long  time  con- 
sidered a  deadly  poison»  in  consequence  of  Nicolaus  My- 
repsicus,  a  Greek  phvsician  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  having  translated  Dar-sini,  the  name  given  to  the 
cinnamon  by  the  Arabians,  by  the  word  agcinxov. 

The  time,  however,  arrived,  when  some  tmly  learned  men 
undertook  the  exposition,  not  only  of  the  blunders  of  their 
contemporaries,  but  of  the  ignorance  of  those  original  authors 
in  whom  a  blind  confidence  had  for  so  many  ages  been  re- 
posed. The  bold  attack  of  Hermolaus  Barbfurus  upon  Pliny, 
and  of  Nicolaus  Leonicenus  upon  Serapio^  and  the  Arabian 
writers,  the  one  published  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  latter  at  the  conmiencement  of  the  sixteenth,  put  an  end  to 
the  delusion  under  which  the  world  had  laboured  for  so  long  a 
time.  These  men  fearlessly  tore  the  mask  fi*om  before  the 
&ce  of  the  impostors  of  their  day,  and  boldly  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  world  that  the  ignorance  of  antiquity  had  been 
mistaken  for  the  experience  of  ages ;  and  a  new  impulse 
was  given  to  the  pursuits  of  naturalists,  not  only  by  these 
writers,  but  also  by  the  declaration  of  CoUentiti,  an  earnest 
defender,  indeed,  of.  the  originality  of  Pliny,  that  **  non 
satis  esse  ad  herbariam  perdiscendam  tradendamque,  herbarios 
scriplares  legere^  platUatnan  videre  jnctttraSj  Grceca  vocabula 
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vispicercy  magisln  nnhis  verbis  addictum  esse^  sed  rusticos  mon- 
tafiosque  homiiws  intarogare  oporterer 

At  this  period  a  new  era  in  botany  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced.  The  trammels  of  the  schools  were  shaken  o^ 
and  men  began  to  consult  their  own  understandings,  and  to 
trust  to  their  own  experience,  and  to  the  previously  unopened 
volume  of  nature  tor  the  materials  of  science.  Accordingly 
we  find,  from  Otho  Brunfiels,  who  died  in  1534,  down  to 
Csesalpinus,  the  earliest  botanist  who  introduced  a  system- 
atic arrangement  into  his  writings,  and  who  died  in  1602,  a 
long  succession  of  authors  who  may  be  generally  called 
original,  and  whose  labours  had  been  gradually  adding  to  the 
number  of  known  plants,  in  such  a  degree  that  the  summary 
of  their  discoveries,  as  we  find  them  recorded  m  the  History 
of  Plants  compiled  by  the  Bauhins,  and  published  in  162S, 
cannot  be  estimated  at  a  lower  number  than  5000 ;  of  which 
more  than  600  were  then  for  the  first  time  described ;  a  very 
considerable  number  if  compared  with  the  slow  progress  which 
botany  had  made  up  to  that  time. 

At  even  this  date,  however,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  consider 
botany  to  have  attained  the  rank  of  a  science  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  splendid  labours  of  Morison  and  Ray  that  it 
finally  assumed,  in  the  elemnt  Institutes  of  the  indefiEUigable 
Toumefort,  published  at  Paris,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  in 
1770,  that  rank  which  it  now  holds  amoi^  the  sciences.  This 
work,  compiled  with  great  care,  and  aiuipted  to  the  system 
peculiai*  to  its  author,  must  be  considered  the  first  Species 
Plantarum;  and  from  the  perfect  manner  in  which  it  was  exe- 
cuted, afibrds  distinct  evidence  of  the  number  of  plants  known 
to  botanists  at  the  end  of  the  seventeeth  century,  llie  plants  no- 
ticed in  this  work  amount,  the  corallines  being  excluded,  upon 
a  carefiil  calculation,  to  about  8800.  But  Toumefort,  who 
was  litde  solicitous  for  the  distinctions  of  species,  having  ad- 
mitted a  vast  number  of  double  flowers  and  slight  varieties 
into  his  list,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  consideraUe  deduction 
from  the  whole  amount  of  liis  names  on  that  account,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  just  view  of  the  number  of  species  known  in 
his  day,  as  compared  with  what  are  esteemed  species  by 
modem  botanists.  The  number  thus  to  be  deducted  may  be 
estimated  at  one -third;  so  that  the  species  really  known  to 
Toumefort  appear  to  have  been  some  where  about  6000, 
including  both  phaenogamous  and  cryptogamous  vegetation. 

Now  let  us  trace  the  progress  by  which  this  stock  of  know- 
ledge was  acquired,  and  see  how  far  our  position  is  supported 
up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  Holy  Bible 
it  has  been  ascertained,  fi-om  the  investigations  of  Sprengel, 
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that  there  are  71  phints  noticed  by  name,  which  generally 
are  such  only  as  were  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  man ; 
and  viewed  in  this  light,  the  number,  as  compared  with  those 
known  to  the  early  heathen  writers,  is  fiur  from  inconsiderable. 
The  Homeric  Flora  amounts  to  less  than  SO  species ;  that  of 
Hippocrates,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3630,  to  274  species ; 
and  of  Theophrastus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished 
about  the  same  time,  to  something  less  than  500  species. 
Dioscorides,  who^  it  is  most  probable,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Cleopatra,  more  than  300  years  later  than  Theophrastus, 
notices  600  plants ;  and  finally,  Pliny,  in  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  compiled,  from  an  examination  of 
more  than  two  thousand  volumes  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
an  account  of  nearly  1000  species,  the  result  of  the  investi- 

Stions  of  more  than  forty  centuries.  In  the  succeeding 
irteen  hundred  years,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  pro- 
gress of  botany  was  so  slow,  that  if  an  increase  of  500 
species  is  allowed    to    have   taken   place  during  that  long 

Griod,  it  is  as  many  as  can  be  possibly  made  out  to  have 
en  discovered.  But  the  two  next  centuries,  when  the 
knowledge  of  plants  was  assuming  a  scientific  form,  produced, 
after  making  every  allowance  for  repetitions  and  spurious 
species,  upwards  of  4500  new  plants,  a  number  more  than 
three  times  greater  than  had  been  ascertained  in  all  the  ages 
of  the  world  before. 

But  if  we  find  diis  opinion  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
the  ages  anterior  to  Toumefort,  how  much  more  strongly  is 
it  supported  by  the  evidence  of  modern  times.  In  the  first 
edition  of  the  Species  Platitarum,  published  fifty-three  years 
later  than  the  first  edition  of  Tournefort's  Institutes,  the 
number  of  species  amounts  to  7300,  and  so  extraordinary 
was  the  advance  of  botany  under  the  auspices  of  Linnaeus, 
that  in  a  few  years  more  it  was  found  that  1500  plants  could 
be  added  to  the  Ibt.  Pulteney,  indeed,  makes  only  7800  in 
all ;  but  in  thb  be  must  be  mistaken. 

The  number,  however,  of  species  described  by  Linnaeus, 
even  in  his  latest  work,  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  the 
standard  by  which  the  actual  state  of  knowledge  at  his  time 
b  to  be  measured.  It  is  well  known  that  his  notions  respect- 
ing species  were  peculiar  to  himself  and  it  must  also  be 
supposed  that  the  difficulty  of  adapting  the  half-described 
species  of  his  predecessors  to  his  system,  operated  with  him 
in  some  degree  in  inducing  him  to  neglect  their  labours, 
in  cases  in  which  his  own  Knowledge  did  not  chance  to  be 
such  as  confirmeil  their  opinions  and  descriptions.    For  this 
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reason  he  often  omitted  the  discoveries  of  Tournefort,  whom 
he  also  viewed,  and  with  justice,  as  his  most  powerful 
rival.  But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  his  oversight 
is  to  be  found  in  the  lower  orders  of  vegetables ;  an  obvious 
example  of  which  is  affi)rded  by  Fungi,  of  k  which  he 
notices  in  the  most  perfect  of  his  worksij^only  95  spedes, 
at  a  time  when  Micheli  had  described  nearly  800  species  of 
Agaricus,  or  at  least  of  Pileate  Fungi,  peculiar  to  Ilaly  alone. 
For  this  reason,  it  follows  that  a  just  criterion  of  the  number 
of  plants  known  in  the  days  of  Linnasus  can  by  no  means  be 
formed  from  consulting  that  writer's  works  alone;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  we  take  into  account  his  omissions,  and  deduct  fit)m 
the  Institutes  of  Toumefort  one  third  for  garden  varieties  which 
are  improperly  ranked  as  species  in  that  work,  we  shall  be 
justified  in  fixing  the  number  of  species  actually  described  in 
works  of  botany  a£  the  time  of  Linnseus's  death,  in  the  year 
1 778,   at  the  following  numbers : 


Defcribed  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Species  Plantarum  and 

the  Mantissas        ---....         ggQQ 
-  in  the  Institutes  of  Tournefort  (not  noticed  by  Linnseus)        i  coo 


-m  Micneli,    and  other  authors  upon    ciyptogamous 
plants  (not  noticed  bvLinnseus)         .  -  . 

-in  the  works  of  Hemandez,Piso,  Morison,Ray,  Bauhin, 


lOOO 


Ac.  being  either  not  taken  up  or  confounded  witli 

others  by  Linnaeus        -         -        •        -        .        .  goo 

makma  the  whole  number  of  plants,  of  all  kbds,  actually  de- 
scribed at  that  time,  amount  to  11,600  or  in  round  numbers 
to  12,000  species. 

From  the  time  of  Linnaeus  to  the  present  moment  the  ad- 
vance of  botany  has  been  so  prodigious,  that  the  number  of 
species  of  plants  of  all  denominations  now  known  cannot 
be  estunated  at  a  sum  short  of  100,000.  The  elegance, 
and  the  classical  form  bestowed  upon  the  science  ty  the 
labours  of  the  learned  Swede,  and  by  the  more  philosophical 
pnnciples  of  Jussieu,  and  of  the  French  school  of  botany,  have 

Sven  to  the  study  of  the  vegetable  world  that  rank  amom? 
e sciences  which. its  actual  importance  demands.  Princ^ 
and  potentates  have  become  its  patrons,  and  nobles  its 
professors;  vast  sums  have  been  expended  in  its  support  by 
the  governments  of  Spain,  of  France,  of  the  various  German 
btates,  of  Denmark,  and  of  Russia;  and  in  Great  Britain  the 
private  munificence  of  individuals  has  amply  compensated 
for  the  mdiflference  of  the  government,  ifiie  advantaires 
arism^  from  such  powerful  aid  have  not  disappointed  theex- 
pectations entertained  from  them;  and  the  rapid  progress  of 
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the  science  towards  perfection  has  amply  justified  the  patron* 
age  it  has  received. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  we  now  come  to  a  consider- 
ation of  the  work  before  us.  Professor  Sprengel  has  long 
been  known  as  a  botanist,  more  deeply  learned  m  the  litera- . 
ture  of  the  science  than  any  person  living.  His  Historia  Rei 
Herbaris,  one  of  the  most  usefiil  and  excellent  works  the 
world  ever  saw,  has  proved  him  to  be  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  judicious  critic.  Indeed,  the  learning  and 
acumen  displayed  in  that  curious  production,  have  rarely 
been  equalled  in  any  branch  of  literature.  It  is  owing, 
perhaps,  to  this  particular  direction  of  his  studies,  that  Pro- 
fessor Sprengel's  reputation  as  a  philosophical  botanist  has 
not  kept  pace  with  his  celebrity  as  a  scholar.  While  the 
work  to  wnich  we  have  alluded,  and  some  similar  subjects  of 
antiquarian  research  have  given  him  a  claim  to  the  very  highest 
place  in  the  class  of  critical  botanists,  it  cannot  be  concealed 
that  his  Introduction  to  Botany,  and  to  the  Study  of  Cryp- 
togamous  Plants,  have  hitherto  fixed  him  in  a  much  lower 
^ank  among  practical  and  philosophical  botanists;  a  rank 
firom  which  neither  his  labours  upon  Umbelliferae,  nor  the 
work  under  consideration,  are,'  we  feel  bound  to  say^  cal- 
culated to  elevate  him. 

We  are  fully  sensible  how  important  are  any  attempts  to  ex- 
tricate botany  from  the  disorder  by  which  it  is  now  embsirrassed, 
and  we  admit,  most  willingly,  mat  the  world  is  obliged  by 
.  almost  any  attempts  to  bring  the  contents  of  the  innumerable 
botanical  works  which  have  appeared  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  into  one  view.  Even  the  abortion  of  Romer  and 
Schnltes  was  in  some  decree  useful;  and  the  unpretending 
nomenclature  of  Dr.  Steudelis  of  the  utmost  value;  but  when 
we  place  the  work  of  Professor  Sprengel  by  the  side  of  De 
CandoUe's  Ftodromus,  the  difierence  is  too  striking  to  allow 
us  to  overlook  it. 

The  difficulties  of  any  undertaking  of  the  kind  have  now, 
however,  become  so  great,  that  the  utmost  indukfence  must 
be  shown  to  any  work  possessing  one  half  only  of  the  merits 
of  Professor  SprengePs.  It  is,  indeed,  delightful  to  see  a 
man,  fiist  hastening  into  the  vale  of  years,  and  upon  whose 
head  the  suns  of  more  than  sixty  summers  have  alr^idy  shone, 
boldly  undertaking  a  labour  which  i^pears  too  mighty  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  longest  life. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Art.  II.  Gardening  and  Indigenous  Baiam^. 
It  was  our  intention  in  this  number  to  have  commenced  a 
regular  analysis  of  the  different  works  enumerated  in  our 
former  article  of  this  title ;  with  the  addition  of  Dr.  Greville's 
work,  before  inadvertently  omitted.  But  we  were  then  in 
hopes  that  our  Hortus  Britannicus  would  have  been  pub- 
lished before  this  time.  This  not  being  the  case,  the  delay 
affords  us  the  opportunity  of  including  in  the  Hortus  all 
the  species  in  the  hitherto  published  numbers  of  the  periodical 
works  alluded  to,  and  therefore,  any  farther  notice  of  them 
at  present  is  unnecessaiy.  We  have  only  to  introduce  to 
our  readers  the  work  of  Dr.  Greville,  and  some  remarks  on 
the  Botanical  Register  and  Botanical  Magazine. 

1.  The  Scottish  Cryptogamic  Flora.    By  Robbst  K,  Grbvillb, 

LLJ).  &c.     MacmchUin  and  Stewart,  Edinb.;    and  Baldwin, 

Cradock,  and  Joy,  Load.    8vo. 

It  has  been  ahready  stated,  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
Oacdeaer's  Marine  b  to  form  a  continued  record  of  all 
that  b  new  or  mte'resting  in  the  periodical  botanical  litera- 
ture of  this  country ;  dnd  to  render  such  a  record  a  kind  of 
perpetual  supplement  to  the  work  now  in  preparation  by 
the  Conductor  of  this  Mwazine,  under  the  tide  of  the  Eo- 
cyclopaedia  of  Plants,  and  an  abstract  of  it  under  that  of 
Hortus  Britannicus.  As  these  works  will  not  onfy  contain 
all  the  cultivated  plants  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  in- 
troduced into  our  gardens,  but  will  also  comprehend  the  whole 
extent  of  the  British  Flora,  including  the  lowest  tribes  of 
cryptogamic  vegetation,  it  is  impossible  to  omit  a  reference 
to  the  above  truly  admirable  work  of  Dr.  Crreville  upon  the 
cryptocamous  plants  of  Scotland;  a  work  which  may  be 
honestfy  designated  as  so  excellent,  that  nothing  can  be 
found  to  compete  with  it  in  the  whole  range  of  indigenous 
botany,  except  the  new  series  of  the  Flora  Londinensis ; 
whether  we  consider  the  importance  of  its  critical  discussions, 
the  accuracy  of  the  drawings,  the  minuteness  of  the  analyses, 
or  the  unusual  care  which  is  evident  in  the  publishing  de- 
partment. After  expressing  thb  opinion,  we  are  sure  the 
work  will  need  no  further  recommendation  with  the  public 
S.  Botanical  Register  and  Botanical  Magaxine. 
The  following  remarks  have  been  sent  us  by  a  Corre- 
spondent 

**  To  diose  who  bind  up  botanical  periodical  works  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  published,  it  matters  not,  if  two 
pages  of  text  are  given  on  the  same  leaf,  as  it  ofiers  no  in- 
convenience beyond  that  of  throwing  one  of  the  plates  to 
the  right  hand  instead  of  the  left ;  but  those  who  prefer  the 
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classical  arrangement  to  the  numerical,  will  find  an  insu- 
perable obstacle  to  their  plan,  in  this  union  of  two  species, 
unless  the  two  species  happen  to  belong  to  one  genus,  or  to 

genera  closely  allied.  In  two  instances, -however,  which  we 
ave  observed,  of  this  deviation  from  the  general  rule  in 
the  Botanical  Register  (viz.  pp.  730.  and  947.),  this  is  not 
the  case;  and  consequently,  m  a  classical  arrangement  of 
the  volumes  in  which  they  appear,  two  species  of  the  four 
must,  of  necessity,  be  misplaced. 

'^  Notwithstanding  the  laboured  kind  of  defence  which  is 
set  up  at  fol.  2005,  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  the  sub« 
scribers  to  that  work  have  quite  enough  to  endure,  in  meet- 
ing with  so  many  plants  which  have  been  before  figured,  in 
modem  works  of  acknowledged  accuracy,  without  their  beinff 
presented  with  repetitions  of  the  same  plants  in  the  Botaniciu 
Magazine  itself;  and  whether  every  such  repetition  is  accom- 
panied with  an  Bpology  (as  at  fol.  981. 28 IS.  2543,  &c.),  or 
is  foisted  upon  them  without  one  (as  at  fol.  2508. 2555.  2596.)9 
they  are,  in  this  respect,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  paying  for  a 
portion  of  matter  which  they  ought  not  to  be  charged  with." 

The  same  correspondent  regrets  the  prevailing  propensity 
for  the  change  of  botanical  nomenclature  without  sufficient 
reason,  and  instances  Acacia  Conspicua  changed  to  A.  Vestita. 
Bot.  Reg.  p.  698. 


Art.  III.     Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London^ 
Vol.V,     Bulmer&Co.  1824. 

(Continued from  page  73.) 

67.  A  Note  on  the  Pears  called  Sihangeh  and  particularly  on  the 
Sihange  Verte  (Green  Silvange).  By  M.  Charles  Francis 
Pi^rard,  of  Manjouay,  near  Veraon-6ur-Meuse  ;  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Horticultural  Society.    Read  March  2.  1824. 

The  name  is  derived  firom  a  hamlet  on  an  antient  road 
leading  to  Treves.  There  are  four  sub-varieties  of  silvanges, 
the  early,  the  yellow,  the  long,  and  the  green.  The  green  is 
the  best ;  all  are  rather  tender,  and  requure  a  good  aoQ  and  a 
sheltered  situation  to  ensure  handsome  and  good  fruit. 

68.  On  the  Preparation  of  Stratoberry  Plants  for  earlvForcing. 
By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  T^esident. 
Read  March  16. 

Gardeners  have  two  methods  of  preparing  strawbenies  for 
forcisg ;  one  is  to  put  the  plants  in  pots  a  year  or  more  before 
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they  are  set  into  the  hothouse ;  another  is,  to  lift  them  at  once 
from  the  open  garden  with  balls  of  earth,  put  them  in  pots,  and 
immediately  begin  to  force  them.  The  latter  method  is  ge- 
nerally prefen-ed,  as  least  expensive  and  troublesome.  It  is 
also  Mr.  Knight's  method.  In  the  course  of  his  paper  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Knight  combats  the  opinion  ^^that  the  minute 
fibrous  roots  of  a  plant,  like  its  leaves,  are  organs  of  annual 
duration  only."  Willdenow  and  some  others  have  affirmed 
this,  but  we  believe  it  never  was  the  opinion  of  practical  gar- 
deners, at  least  in  this  country. 

69.  On  Transplanting  Peas  far  early  Crops.  In  a  Letter  to  the 
Secretary.  By  Mr.  Daniel  Judd,  F.H.S.  Read  March  26. 1824<. 
Mr.  Judd  has  been  in  the  habit,  for  tlie  last  thirteen  years, 

of  transplanting  his  first  crop  of  early  peas,  and  also  his  first 
of  large  late  peas.  He  generally  sows  in  January  in  pots,  and 
transplants  fi-om  the  b^uining  of  February  till  die  beginning 
or  middle  of  March.  The  peas  are  turned  out  of  the  pots 
and  about  two  inches  of  the  bottoms  cut  ofi^  before  the  plants 
are  separated.  In  parting  them  care  is  taken  to  keep  them 
in  tuns  of  about  four  or  six  plants,  which  are  inserted  in 
trenches,  in  rows,  in  the  ususu  manner.  A  row  planted  in 
this  way  on  the  Sd  of  Februaiy  was,  on  the  1st  of  March  fol- 
lowing, three  inches  high ;  while  another  by  the  side  of  it, 
sown  m  the  natural  way,  and  which  had  made  its  appearance 
above  cround  before  the  others  were  planted,  were  very  little 
more  than  one  inch  high.  Peas  will  come  earliest  in  poor 
light  soil,  but  the  best  crop  will  always  be  on  light  rich  soil. 

70.  Some  Account  of  the  Edible  Fruits  of  Sierra  Leone.  Drawn 
up  by  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  Secretary,  from  the 
Journal  and  personal  Communication  of  Mr.CreorgeDon,  A.L.S. 
Read  March  18.  1823. 

Mr.  George  Don,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  Horticultural 
Society  for  tne  general  object  of  collecting  plants  and  seeds, 
happened  fortunately  to  reside,,  some  weeks,  at  SieiTa  Leone 
in  the  season  when  the  fiiiits  there,  were  for  the  most  part  in 
perfection.  He  arrived  at  Sierra  Leone  on  the  18th  of  Feb. 
1822,  and  quitted  the  colony  on  the  1 1th  of  April  followm^ 
and  his  information,  added  to  that  of  Mr.  Brown  of  the 
Banksian  library,  and  some  previously  published  documents, 
has  enabled  Mr.  Sabine  to  give  some  account  of  the  following 
iruits  of  Sierra  Leone  and  its  vicinity. 

Sarcocephalus  esculentus,  a  fleshy  firuit,  the  size  of  a  fiill 
grown  peach.  The  plant  grows  vigorously  in  the  stove,  and 
IS  readily  increased  by  cuttings.  Plants  of  it  may  easily  be 
procured  firom  the  London  nurserymen. 
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Anona  Senegalensis,  the  African  custard  apple,  about  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  egg. 

Adansonia  digitata,  monkey  bread;  fruit  large,  oblong, 
farinaceous,  tasting  like  gingerbread. 

Inga  biglobosa,  locust  tree ;  the  pods  contain  a  farinaceous 
substance  enveloping  the  seeds,  similar  in  flavor  to  the  monkey 
bread,  and  eaten  by  the  negroes. 

Country  cherries ;  the  species  producing  them  unknown. 

Anis(^hylleia  laurina,  monkey  apple ;  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
eg^  and  in  flavor  between  a  nectarine  and  a  plum. 
Myitis  csesia,  country  grapes ;  small,  austere,   and  acid ;  the 
plant  in  some  degree  herbaceous. 

Country  currants,  resembling  elderberries ;  the  plant  pro- 
bably an  Antidesma. 

Ficus  Brassia,  in  memory  of  Mr.  William  Brass,  a  col- 
lector in  1782  and  178S,  who  sent  it  from  Cape  Coast  A 
large  fruit,  like  the  white  ischia  fig. 

Small  fig,  species  not  known. 

Psidium  pyriferum,  wiM  guavas,  rather  smaller  than  the 
guavas  of  the  West  Indies. 

Spondias  myrobalanus,  hog-plum ;  the  tree  like  an  ash ; 
the  fruit  the  size  of  a  wallnut ;  in  taste  and  consistency  not 
unlike  our  common  plum. 

Parinarium  excelsum,  rough-skinned  plum ;  a  timber  tree, 
with  fruit  like  the  imperatrice  plum,  in  size  and  shape ;  the 
skin  rough  and  gieyish,  and  the  pulp  dry,  farinaceous,  and 
insipid. 

Parinarium  macrophyllum,  ginger  bread  plum;  the  fruit 
twice  the  size  of  the  last ;  grown  on  a  very  handsome  shrub. 

Chrysobalanns  ellipticus,  small  pigeon  plum,  about  the  size 
of  a  large  damson. 

Chrysobalanus  luteus,  yellow  pigeon  plum ;  shaped  like  an 
Orleans  plum. 

Sugar  plum,  of  the  size  of  the  buUace  plum,  growing  on 
a  plant  which  throws  out  roots  from  its  stem,  fi*om  the  height 
of  upwards  of  ten  feet,  like  a  mangrove  or  a  pandanus;  by 
which  singular  character  it  may  be  distinguished  at  a  consider- 
able distance. 

Vitex  umbrosa,  black  plum ;  the  tree  resembles  the  horse 
chesnut ;  the  fruit  was  not  seen  by  Mr.  Don. 

Carpodinus  dulcis,  sweet  pishamin,  a  climbing  shrub,  with 
fruit  resembling  a  lime. 

Mammea  Africana,  mammee  apple;  a  lofty  timber  tree, 
with  fruit  the  size  of  a  man's  fis^  and  of  equal  excellence 
with  the  West  India  mammee. 

Pentadesmabutyracea,  butter  and  tallow  tree;  a  timber  tree 
Vol.  I.  No.  2.  v 
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uit  about  the  size  of  the  mammee,  which  when  opened 

>ut  a  yellow  greasy  juice,  of  a  strong  turpentine  flavor, 

by  the  natives  wiui  their  food. 

ysophyllum  macrophyllum,  and  obovatum,  star  apples^ 

ose  of  the  West  Indies. 

isilla  pyriformis,  a  fruit  like  a  Bergamot  pear,  of  <*  ex- 

inary  merit" 

negranate,  said  to  be  ah  excellent  firuit,  but  difierent 

he  genus  Punica. 

*cuba  acuminata ;  the  seeds  are  considered  as  possessing 

ne  virtues  as  Peruvian  bark. 

a,  seeds  used  like  those  of  sterculia. 

larium   acutifolium,  two  varieties ;   velvet  and  brown, 

nd ;  the  fiuinaceous  substance  contained  in  the  pods  is 

s  food. 

melia  ananas,  the  pine  apple. 

fzelius  says  that  pine  apples  grow  wild,  and  are  also  colti- 
by  the  natives.  Mr.  Don  states  that  they  are  so  abundant 
woods  as  to  obstruct  the  passage  through  them  in  every 
on  ;  they  grow  vigorously,  and  bear  fruit  abundantly. 
e  profusion  in  which  those  plants  are  found  both  in  frequented 
frequented  places,  sanctions  the  opinion  which  is  commonly 
lined  in  the  colony,  that  they  are  not  of  foreign  origin,  but 
lous  inhabitants.  This  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  sci- 
botanists,  who  hold  that  pine  apples  have  been  carried  from 
ca  into  Africa  and  Asia ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
n  exotic  should  have  so  established  itself  as  to  have  assumed 
habits  and  characters  of  a  native  in  those  regions,  and  more 
Uly  that  it  should  have  sported  in  them  into  varieties  (as  is 
\e  more  particularly  in  some  parts  of  Asia)  so  remarkably  dif- 
from  any  that  are  known  to  exist  in  the  countries  of  which 
^hey  are  supposed  to  be  the  original  inhabitants. 

0  sorts  of  pine  apples  are  cultivated  by  the  colopists  at  Sierra 
,  one  called  the  white,  and  the  other  the  black  pine  apple ; 
re  not  so  large  as  those  produced  in  England,  but  have  a 
)r  flavor.  Tne  wild  varieties  are  numerous.  A  very  plea- 
ind  of  wine  is  made  in  the  colony  from  the  juice  oi  this 

P.  462. 

m  the  above  list,  compared  with  that  of  the  wild  fhiits 
rra  Leone  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Afzelius  to  the  African 
,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Don  had  observed  more  during  a 
a  few  weeks  than  Dr.  Afzelius  during  a  residence  of 

1  years ;  a  circumstance  highly  creditable  to  the  Indus- 
Mr.  Don.     Besides  these  native  fruits,  they  cultivate  in 

lony  all  the  best  of  those  grown  in  the  West  Indies, 
ample  a  list  of'fruits  from  one  spot,  may  at  first  damp  the 
of  those  who  hope  to  see  all  the  exotic  fruits  of  the  world 
in  this  country ;  but  when  once  it  shall  be  as  common 
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to  cover  three  or  four  acres  of  ground  with  a  glass  roof,  as 
it  is  now  to  cover  a  few  square  yards,  a  Sierra  Leone  orclmrd 
will  be  a  matter  of  no  diflSculty.  The  original  expence  being 
once  mcurred  of  covering  an  acre,  the  after  management, 
excepting  fuel,  will  be  little  more  expensive  than  that  of  a 
flower-garden. 

71  •  Directions  for  the  Management  of  the  Hothouse  Fire-placeSy 
that  are  constructed  xvith  Double  Doors,  and  Ash-pit  Registers. 
By  William  Atkinson,  Esq.  F.H.S.     Read  April  6. 1824. 

This  is  a  valuable  practical  paper,  and  ought  to  be  maturely 
studied  by  all  those  that  have  the  care  of  hothouse  fires.  In 
abridging  it,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  the  sense  as  completely 
as  possime. 

After  the  fire  is  lighted,  the  fire-place  door  should  be  k^ 
close,  and  no  more  air  admitted  by  the  ash-pit  door  than  is 
•  necessary  to  make  it  bum  briskly,  —  not  violently,  —  because 
that  increases  the  waste  of  fuel,  without  increasing  the  heat  At 
all  times  the  air  that  is  necessary  for  blowing  the  fire  must  be 
admitted  by  the  ash*pit  door,  or  roister,  in  order  that  it  may 
get  heated  in  passing  through  the  fire  to  the  flame.  When  air 
is  admitted  by  the  fire-place  door,  it  will  generally  rush  over 
the  fire  into  the  flue,  without  being  heated,  thus  tending  to 
cool  the  flue,  instead  of  heating  it. 

When  the  flue  is  properly  heated,  and  the  fiiel  burned 
nearly  to  redness,  scarcely  any  air  need  be  admitted  by  the 
iLsh-pit  door ;  in  most  cases  the  fire  will  bum  with  what  air  gets 
through  the  crevices  in  the  iron  work.  The  damper  should 
also  be  put  in  as  far  as  it  can  be,  so  as  only  to  keep  the  fire 
just  alive,  and  prevent,  as  much  as  is  practicable,  heat  escap- 
ing by  the  chimney.  The  object  is  to  generate  heat  in  the  fire- 
place, just  as  fast,  and  ho  faster,  than  it  is  required  to  be  given 
out  by  the  flue,  for  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  house. 

Equal  quantities  of  coal  and  small  cinders  keep  up  a  steadier 
fire  than  either  alone.  Before  adding  fresh  fiiel  to  the  fire, 
push  that  which  is  unconsumed  towards  the  farther  ends  o. 
the  bars,  and  apply  the  fresh  fuel  immediately  behind  it,  so 
as  to  fill  up  the  space  close  to  the  fire-place  door.  When  fresh 
fiiel  is  thrown  over  the  surface  of  a  hot  fire,  it  produces  an 
immense  volume  of  smoke  and  blacks ;  when  added  in  front 
of  the  fire  much  of  the  smoke  given  out  b  consumed  in  pass- 
ing over  the  part  ignited.  When  fuel  is  thrown  to  the  further 
end  of  the  fire,  or  into  the  throat  of  the  flue  after  the  fire  has 
burnt  low,  and  the  flue  is  hot,  *^  the  heat  of  the  brick  work 
distils  ms  out  of  the  coals ;  this  gas  gets  into  the  flue,  and 
wbtti  the  fuel  over  the  fire  becomes  inflamed,  if  the  flame  be 
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drawn  into  the  flue  it  ignites  the  gas  that  has  been  there  gene- 
rated, and  causes  an  explosion ;  mis  ought  to  be  particularly 
attended  to,  9s  an  explosion  of  gas  in  the  flue  may  destroy  a 
yalud[)le  collection  of  plants  in  a  moment"     P.  469. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  gardeners  and  others,  in  sup- 
plying fuel  to  fiimaces,  to  draw  the  live  coals  to  the  front  of 
the  fire-place,  and  apply  the  fresh  fuel  beyond ;  the  pn^r 
practice,  it  will  be  observed,  is  directly  the  reverse. 

Applying  the  cold  fuel  next  the  door,  tends  to  prevent  the 
door  irom  warping  with  the  heat  of  the  fire.  When  not  in  use^ 
all  the  external  parts  of  a  furnace  ought  to  be  cleaned  and 
oiled  to  prevent  rust.  Apply  your  own  hands  to  the  handles  in 
opening  and  shutting,  and  not  the  spade  or  shovel  as  is  fre- 
quently practised,  and  very  injurious.  A  short  spade,  and  a 
snort  rake  wholly  of  iron,  are  all  the  tools  requisite  for  the 
garden  fiimace. 

72.  On  Forcing  Grapes^  as  practised  in  Denmark.  In  a  Letter  to 
the  Secretary.  By  Mr.  Peter  Lindegaard,  Grardener  to  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  at  the  Palace  of  Rosenbur^i^ 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Read 
July  17, 1823. 

The  object  of  this  paper  seems  to  be,  to  prove  that  fine  and 
well-flavored  grapes  may  be  produced  by  means  of  horse- 
dung  and  tan  without  the  assistance  of  fire ;  and  that  when 
grapes  are  forced  slowly  in  this  way  so  as  to  ripen  about  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  September,  they  possess  die  Dropem'  of 
keeping  till  March  or  April  following.  The  sorts  Mr.  Linde- 
gaard  prefers  are  the  white  Chasselas,  and  the  Frankendal. 
In  his  soil  he  introduces  old  rubbish,  farriers'  parings  of  hoofs, 
horns,  bones,  &c.  and  oyster-shells.  A  pit  within  the  house  is 
filled  with  fresh  horse-dung ;  sufficient  air  is  given  to  allow 
the  steam  to  escape,  and  after  some  time  when  the  dung  has 
settled,  it  is  covered  with  tan  about  a  foot  thick,  and  the 
house  shut  night  and  day,  excepting  during  sunshine. 
Nothing  is  said  about  fresh  supplies  of  dung,  but  these,  we 
conclude,  must  be  added  as  circumstances  require.  In  1822, 
Mr.  Lindegaard  commenced  forcing  in  this  way  on  the  19th 
of  February,  and  on  the  14th  of  Ju^  some  of  the  Frankendal 
berries  turned  black,  and,  by  the  beginning  of  September, 
they  were  fully  ripe.  Such  as  were  intend^  for  winter  use 
he  kept  on  the  branches  till  the  20th  of  October ;  some  of 
the  bunches,  weighing  two  pounds,  were  fit  for  use  on  the 
8th  of  April  182S,  the  date  of  his  paper. 

Mr.  Lindegaard  has  observed,  that  grapes  forced  in  large 
houses  seldom  attain  so  dark  a  colour  as  uose  which  are  ripened 
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in  smaller  houses,  or  frames  where  the  fruit  can  be  more 
affected  by  the  sun's  rays.  To  remedy  this  defect  in  a  wide 
house,  he  has  for  some  years  past  put  boards  under  the  trellis 
in  the  vineries,  placing  them  at  such  a  distance  from  the  vines 
Bs  that  the  grapes  can  hang  free.  The  result  is,  gnqpes  of  almost 
as  fine  a  colour  as  those  in  the  smaller  houses,  and  tne  boards 
assist  in  ripening  the  wood. 

73.  On  Fig-ireesy  and  an  Account  of  their  Cultivation  in  a  Fig- 
house  in  the  Garden^  the  late  Earl  of  Bridgewater  at  Ashridge 
in  Hertfordshire.  By  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  &c.  Secre- 
tary.    Read  March  16,  1824. 

Three  plants  of  the  brown  ischia  are  trained  against  aback  wall 
of  a  narrow-house,  upwards  of  sixty  feet  long.  Fire  is  usually 
applied  about  the  end  of  January,  and  a  similar  climate  to  that 
of  forcing  cherries  attempted.  The  first  crop  of  fruit  b^ins 
to  ripen  early  in  June,  and  lasts  till  the  middle  of  August.  The 
second  crop  extends  from  the  middle,  or  some  period  between 
that  and  the  end  of  September,  till  Christmas.  Thus  a  supply 
of  figs  during  upwards  of  six  months  is  obtained. 

In  October  1825,  the  conductor  saw  this  fig-house,  in 
which  was  the  remainder  of  a  sood  crop.  Younff  wood  was 
pretty  equally  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  back  wall. 

74.  Notices  of  Communications  to  the  Horticultural  Society  betxveen 
May  1, 1821,  and  January  1,  1822,  of  which  separate  Accounts 
have  not  been  published  in  the  Transactions.  Extracted  firom  the 
Minute  Books  and  Papers  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fleetwood,  of  Dunnington  near  Alcester, 
hastens  the  maturity  of  grapes  on  open  walls  by  the  following 
method.  Before  the  vines  are  out  of  flower,  ne  brings  each 
bunch  into  a  perpendicular  position  by  a  thread  attached  to  its 
extremity  and  fastened  to  a  nail  in  the  wall,  carefully  confining 
the  young  branch  with  the  bunch  thereon,  as  close  to  the  wall 
as  possible.  Fixed  in  this  way,  they  ripen  a  montli  earlier  than 
when  lefl  to  hang  in  the  usual  way. 

T.  Patherus,  Esq.  destroys  insects  on  apple  and  cherry  trees, 
by  rubbing  with  fresh  green  leaves  of  foxglove  (digitalis  pur- 
purea). 

C.  S.  Dickens,  Esq.  has  constructed  a  hot-bed  for  forcing 
cucumbers,  as  follows.  **  Instead  of  forming  a  solid  bed  of 
dung,  as  is  usually  done,  he  constructs  four  brick  piers,  one 
foot  and  a^  half  high,  and  nine  inches  square,  to  support  a  two- 
li^ht  firame.  Two  pieces  of  timber,  four  inches  square,  are 
laid  from  pier  to  pier  at  back  and  front ;  on  these  is  laid  a 
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platform  of  boards  an  inch  and  a  lialf  thick  ;  these  are  plas- 
tered with  neats'  dung,  which  when  dry,  is  covered  two  inches 
thick  with  good  mould,  and  the  frame  is  placed  on  the  piers. 
Under  the  centre  of  each  li^ht,  a  bushel  of  mould  is  laid,  form- 
ing a  hillock.  After  this  Sie  lights  are  put  on,  and  linings  of 
hot  dung  applied  all  round,  the  interior  space  remaining  hot- 
low.  In  two  days,  the  bed  is  fit  for  use ;  if  the  heat  is  found 
to  decrease,  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  fresh  dung  is  added,  and 
shaken  up  with  the  linings,  and  well  watered.  In  order  to 
confine  the  heat,  the  whole  of  the  linings  are  plastered  with 
neats'  dung,  by  which  means  a  temperature  is  obtained  of 
from  75  to  80  degrees.  A  bed  which  was  thus  made  on  the 
Sd  of  February,  produced  on  the  30th  of  March,  two  fine 
cucumbers  measuring  13  inches  in  length."     P.  491. 

Mr.  John  Anderson,  ^dener  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  at  Ca- 
shiobury,  grows  celery  m  trenches  six  feet  wide  and  one  fi^ot 
deep,  inserting  the  plants  in  rows  across  the  trench ;  a  method 
generally  practised  by  the  market  gardeners,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh. 

M.  Pronville,  of  Versailles,  finds  that  certain  beautiful 
varieties  of  rose  lose  their  improved  colours,  and  return  to 
their  primitive  state,  when  kept  on  their  own  roots.  He 
therefore  gratis  them,  on  stocks  ofwildrose^  which  besides 
placing  the  flowers  at  an  agreeable  height  from  the  ground, 
retains  the  variety  in  perfection. 

Mr.  John  Mearns,  gardener  to  William  Harbing,  Esq.,  at 
Shopden  Court  near  Leominster,  grows  early  cucumbers  in  a 
pit  ( J%.  32.)  the  walls  of  which  (a)  are  of  open  wicker  work. 


I  here  is  a  cavity  under  the  bed  (c),  into  which  the  steam 
from  the  dung  lining  is  admitted ;  posts  of  iron  or  stone  {b) 
support  this  bed  (rf),  which  is  made  of  slate,  stones,  or  tiles, 
while  the  cavity  between  it  and  the  sides  of  the  pit  are  clc^^ 
below  with  slabs   of  stone  (e).     The  pit  is  heated  by  dung 
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linings  {f\  inclosed  by  walls  {g\  and  kept  dry  by  drains 
(A),  and  by  a  gutter  to  the  sashes  (/).  The  plants  are  inserted 
in  a  hill  {k\  and  gradually  earthed  up  in  the  usual  manner. 
This  pit  is  much  cheaper  than  Mc  Phail's,  especially  if  the 
retaining  walls  (g)  are  omitted. 

Mr.  John  Nairn,  gardener  to  Thomas  Forbes  Reynolds,  Esq., 
of  Carshalton,  has  grafted  cactus  flagelliformis,  speciosus,  and 
speciocissimus,  on  cactus  triqueter,  which  makes  a  singular 
plant,  especially  when  the  different  species  display  their  fine 
blossoms ;  he  says,  ^^  I  take  a  small  part  of  the  plant  I  pro- 
pose to  engi'aft,  and  attach  it,  by  cutting  away  a  slice  of  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  stock,  taking  off  sUso  irom  the  piece  to  be 
attached,  a  small  portion  of  the  flesh,  to  secure  its  adhesion ; 
the  sap  is  so  glutinous,  that  the  piece  will  adhere  without  tying, 
but  it  is  most  advisable  to  fasten  it  with  bass ;  great  care,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  it,  for  such  an  injury  will 
cause  it  to  rot.  An  union  will  soon  be  formed,  and  the  graft; 
will  grow  freely.  The  pendent  direction  will  cause  the  scions 
to  produce  their  blossoms,  not  only  more  abundantly,  but 
earlier.**  Cactus  pereskia  answers  equally  well  for  an  elevat- 
ing stock,  as  triqueter. 

Mr.  Williami  Gibson,  gardener  to  Henry  Peters,  Esq.,  at 
Betchworth  Castle,  in  Surrey,  grows  pine-apples  under  a  frame, 
with  the  heat  of  leaves  alone.  In  the  fruiting  frames,  the 
plants  are  plunged  about  three  inches  above  the  rims  of 
the  pots,  so  that  they  throw  out  roots  among  the  leaves,  re- 

auire  less  water  than  usual,  and  produce  Iruit  of  a  higher 
avor. 
Joseph  Broc^house,  Esq.,  of  Warwick,  grows  cucumbers  in 
a  dung  bed  in  the  front  of  a  peach-house ;  the  peaches  being 
trained  against  a  back  wall.     The  cucumber  shoots  are  trained 
about  four  feet  up  wires  under  the  front  glass. 

Mr.  John  Reid,  of  Yalding,  Kent,  exhibited  a  syringe,  with 
recent  improvements,  a  figure  and  description  of  which  we 
have  given  in  the  2d  edition  of  the  Encyc.  of  Gard.  $  14-19. 

A  remarkably  large  gooseberry  plant  grows  in  the  garden 
of  Mr.  William  Bates,  a  market  gardener  at  Duffelo,  near 
Derby;  it  is  planted  on  the  east  side  of  a  steep  hill,  the  sub- 
stratum of  the  soil  being  a  hard  grit-stone.  It  has  been  tliere 
for  at  least  46  years;  its  branches  extend  to  12  yards  in 
circumference,  and  they  have  produced  several  pecks  of  fruit 
annually  for  these  last  30  years.  It  is  usually  manured  with 
soap-suds,  and  the  drainings  from  the  dunghill.  There  are 
two  other  gooseberry  plants,  nearly  of  the  same  size,  in  the 
garden  at  OvertCHi  Hall,  near  Chesterfield,  the  seat  of  the  late 
Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
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The  younger  plant  is  trained  to  a  buTilding,  and  measures 
53  feet  4?  inches  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  yielding 
annually  from  four  to  five  pecks  of  fruit.  The  other,  whose 
age  is  not  ascertained,  b  against  a  north  wall,  extends  54*  feet, 
and  is  beginning  to  decay.  Both  grow  in  brown  light  leaves. 
The  name  of  the  variety  at  Duffield,  i^  the  Champagne ;  the 
names  of  those  at  Overton  were  not  ascertained. 

75.  Description  of  a  Vinert^,  and  Mode  of  Training  practised  in  it. 
In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Mr.  William  Beattie,  Gar- 
dener to  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  F.H.S.  at  Scone,  near  Perth, 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Read 
October  7,  1823. 

The  vinery  was  designed  and  built  by  William  Atkinson, 
Esq.,  in  1 807.  It  is  fifty  feet  long,  eight  and  a  half  feet  wide  in- 
side, and  fourteen  and  a  half  feet  high,  with  a  front  wall  two  feet 
high,  wherein  are  ventilators  two  feet  by  one  foot  each,  moved 
by  means  of  jointed  iron  handles.  There  are  also  ventilators 
at  the  top  under  each  sash,  three  feet  by  nine  inches,  which 
are  moved  by  pullies.  In  consequence  of  this  mode  of  ven- 
tilation, the  sashes  are  made  last,  and  never  taken  o£P;  fix>m 
which  no  inconvenience  arises  in  point  of  ripening  the  wood, 
but  an  advantage  in  protecting  the  flues  fi*om  frost  The  vines 
are  planted  wiwin  the  house,  near  the  fi^ont  wall,  through 
archer,  in  which  their  roots  have  access  to  the  front  border. 
They  are  trained  in  part  under  the  front  glass,  then  obliquely, 
till  they  reach  the  back  wall,  about  half  its  height  fi^m  the 
floor  of  the  house,  and  lastly  up  the  back  wall.  There  are 
also  cross  trellises  under  each  rafter,  by  which  a  great  extent 
of  sur&ce  is  obtained  to  train  on,  compared  with  that  on 
houses  of  much  larger  dimensions.  The  sashes  being  fixed 
are  less  liable  to  accident,  and  the  mode  of  ventilating  is  not 
so  apt  to  admit  wasps  as  the  common  practice. 

76.  Description  of  a  Pine-house  and  Pits.  In  a  Letter  to  the 
Secretary.  Bv  Charles  Holford,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Read  June  17, 
1823. 

The  pine-house  is  fiftv  feet  long,  by  thirteen  wide,  heated  by 
steam,  or  by  flues,  at  pleasure.  The  ventilation  is  e£Pected  by 
means  of  the  top  sashes,  and  eight  moveable  shutters,  three 
feet  long,  by  six  inches  wide,  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
back  wall. 

The  pits  are  of  brick  work,  on  Mc  Phail's  plan ;  two  ere 
parallel  with  each  other,  by  which  the  dung  placed  between 
them  heats  both.     The  dung  linings  are  covered  all  round 
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with  boarded  shutters.  Mr.  Holford  says,  if  ventilation  is 
required  in  severe  weather,  it  can  be  effected  bv  metallic  pipes  ; 
but  there  are  always  fine  days  enough  to  admit  of  opening  the 
sashes  for  this  purpose. 

77.  Description  of  an  Apparatus/or  ventilating  Hothouses.  In  a 
Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Mr.  George  Mugliston  of  Reptoo, 
near  Derby.    Read  April  6, 1824. 

An  ingenious  plan^  but  nof  calculated  to  be  effective  on  a 
large  scide,  without  occupying  too  much  room.  Mr.  Kew- 
ley's  plan  (Encyc.  of  Gard.  14?90)  or  one  which  we  have  heard 
Mr.  Sylvester  describe,  would,  fai  our  opinion,  be  greatly  su- 
perior, as  they  would  operate  directly  on  the  common  sashes 
of  any  hothouse.  In  the  case  of  iron-roofed  houses,  liable  to 
be  suddenly  elevated  in  temperature, '  by  sudden  gleams  of 
sunshiny  and  depressed  by  clouds,  or  wind,  a  good  contriv- 
ance of  tliis  sort  might  be  advantageously  introduced. 

78.  On  the  Protection  of  the  Blossoms  of  WaU  Trees-  By  Thomas 
Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  President.,  Read  June  15, 
1824. 

Woollen  nets,  or  a  patent  imitation  of  netting,  having  the 
meshes  sufficiently  wide  to  admit  the  ingress  of  bees,  is  the 
best  material ;  but  "  I  employ  and  recommend  small  branches 
of  two  feet  in  length,  of  the  birch  tree,  collected  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  have  become  full  grown  in  the  end  of  June,  and 
preserved  till  the  following  spring."  Secure  them  by  a  few 
nails  and  shreds,  with  their  points  hanging  perpendicularly 
downwards.  When  danger  is  over,  take  them  away  in  small 
quantities  at  a  time. 

79.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Asparagus,  during  the  Winter.  By 
Mr.  Peter  Lindegaard,  Gardener  to  His  Majesty  the  Kmg  of 
Denmark,  at  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Rosenburgh,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Horticultural  Society.     Read  May  4, 1824-. 

My  chief  crop  is  always  delivered  on  the  king  of  Den* 
mark's  birth-day,  January  28th,  and  forcing  is  consequently 
commenced  four  or  five  weeks  before  that  date.  Stir  up  the 
beds  in  the  open  garden  with  a  fork,  and  heighten  them  with 
a  spit  taken  fi-om  the  alleys,  which  are  two  feet  wide ;  the  beds 
are  four  feet  wide,  and  there  are  two  rows  on  each  bed ;  deepen 
the  alleys  to  three  and  a  half  feet,  then  fill  them  with  hot 
dung,  and  cover  the  beds  with  litter.  One  plank  over  the 
alley  and  another  along  the  centre  of  the  bed,  between  the 
two  rows,  will  enable  a  man  to  walk  and  gather  the  crop, 
without  injuring  any  thing. 
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80.  The  Method  of  rearing  Seed  in  the  East  Indies,  of  the  Carrot, 
Turnip,  and  Radish,  to  prevent  the  Deterioration  of  those  Veget' 
ables.    By  William  Ingledew,  Esq.    Read  April  2, 1822. 

In  India  and  other  hot  countries^  many  culinary  v^etables 
very  soon  become  deteriorated;  seeds  are  consequently  im- 
ported from  England  every  year;  but  these,  from  various 
causes,  are  either  decayed  or  dead  on  their  arrival.  The  follow- 
ing practice  of  the  Indian  gardeners  to  procure  good  seeds  is 
of  unknown  antiquity :  they  first  prepare  a  compost  of  buffido's 
and  swine's  dung,  red  maiden  earth,  adding  assafoetida,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  three  drachms  to  five  quarts  of  the  mixture, 
in  a  state  of  paste.  The  vegetables  from  which  seeds  are  to  be 
raised,  are  taken  up  when  tney  have  attained  about  one  third 
of  their  natural  growth ;  the  tops  are  cut  off  within  a  few 
ihches  of  the  crown,  and  also  die  tap-root:  there  remains 
now  the  edible  part,  fi*om  the  bottom  of  which,  to  within  aa 
inch  of  the  crown,  are  made  two  incisions  across  each  other 
entirely  through  the  bulb.  These  bulbs  are  then  dipped  into 
the  compost  until  they  be  well  covered  by  it,  both  externally 
and  internally ;  they  are  then  planted  and  watered,  and  speedily 
produce  strong  and  luxuriant  stalks,  large  blossoms,  and  abund- 
ance of  seeds.    • 

Innumerable  roots  are  thrown  out  from  the  incised  edges, 
which  is  probably  the  rationale  of  thb  part  of  the  practice ;  the 
compost  can  hardly  act  in  any  other  way  than  in  excluding  the 
air,  and  promoting  the  healing  of  the  wound ;  it  may  also 
afibrd  some  nourishment  to  the  tender  fibres  on  their  fiirst 
appearance,  while  the  assafoetida  may  keep  off  insects. 

81.  Desctiptton  of  an  Elruge  Nectarine  Tree,  in  the  Garden  ^ 
West  Dean  House,  Susses.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By 
Mr.  John  Bowers,  Gardener  to  Lord  Selsey,  F.H.S.  Read 
July  6, 1824u 

This  tree  is  trained  to  a  wooden  trellis,  within  a  glass  roo^ 
and  at  a  foot  distance.  The  length  of  the  trellis  is  29  feet,  and 
the  width  22,  giving  G3S  square  feet,  filled  with  fine  bearing 
wood,  which  has  for  the  last  deven  years  produced,  on  an 
average,  about  six^  dozen  of  fine  fruit  every  season.  The 
tree  was  planted  in  1793,  and  the  trunk,  four  inches  above  the 
surface,  is  thirty-two  inches  in  circumference. 

82.  A  Class^cation  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  By  Mr.  George 
Lindley,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
Read  Jan.  6,  1824. 

On  this  valud^le  paper  we  intend  afterwards  to  make  a  se- 
parate article,  by  which  the  improrements  it  introduces  in 
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arrangement  may  be  rendered  available  to  practical  gar- 
deners. The  same  arrangement  and  sorts,-  unless  something 
better  occurs,  will  be  given  in  the  catalogue  of  fruits  at  the 
end  of  our  Hortus  Britannicus.   ' 

Appendix  I.  *-  Biographical  Sketch  made  by  the  Secretary^  at  a 
Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Sodett/,  held  on  the  1st  of  Oct, 
189%  Jbr  the  Purpose  ^  Meeting  a  Member  of  the  Councu  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  James  Dtckson^  deceased. 

See  Encyc.  of  Gard.  2d  edit  p.  1 1  IS,  A.D.  1805. 

n. —  A' List  of.  Pears  aiUivated  in  France  and  the  Netherlands^ 
Xffith  the  Periods  of  their  Maturity ^  their  Quality y  Size^  Flavor, 
Sfc.  By  Le  Chevalier  Joseph  Parmentier,  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

TTiis  list  is  useful,  as  indicating  the  time  of  ripening,  quality, 
flavor,  size  of.  the  fruit,  and  the  situation  most  proper 
for  the  tree ;  and  also  to  those  who  do  not  understand 
French,  the  proper  mode  of  spelling  the  names.  All  these 
sorts,  and  many  others,  will  be  enumerated  in  the  catalogue 
of  firuits  at  the  end  of  our  Hortus  Britannicus. 


Abt.  rV.    Essay  on  the  Beneficial  Direction  of  Rural  Expenditure, 
By  Robert  Slaney,  Esq.    London.     12mo. 

We  shall  take  the  opportunity  offered  by  our  notice  of  this 
wor^  to  ^ve  our  sentiments  respecting  the  well-being  and,  the 
well-doing  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  England ;  subjects 
most  intimately  and  powerfully  connected  with  the  healthy  and 
vigorous  state,  not  only  of  our  prosperity,  but  also  of  our  hap- 
piness and  morals  as  a  nation.  Before,  however,  we  go  into 
these  topics,  it  may  be  proper  to  premise  our  opinion  of  Mr. 
Slaney's  little  volume.  It  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  man 
who  has  really  at  heart  the  advantage  of  those  for  whom  he 
writes ;  and  as  this  embraces  the  rational  and  beneficial  amuse- 
ment of  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  bettering  of  the  condition  and 
character  of  the  poor,  we  should  have  received  his  work  in 
good  parl^  and  given  it  the  warm  and  sincere  approbation  of 
our  heart,  even  if  it  had  been  less  worthy  than  it  is  of  re- 
ceiving the  approbation  of  our  judgment  We  will  not  flat- 
ter him,  however :  he  has  exhibited,  throughout  the  whole  of 
it,  undoubted  proo&  that  he  has  thought  much,  read  much, 
and  seen  much,  regardmg  tfie  subjects  on  which  it  treats;  but 
we  cannot  help  expressing  our  opinion,  that  if  he  had  trusted 
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more  to  his  own  thoughts,  clu*ected  and  aided  as  they  must 
have  been  by  hk  own  observations  and  experience,  he  would 
have  made  a  better  book.  We  shall  express  its  &ults  in  a 
Tew  words:  it  wants  method  and  arrangement:  it  is  too 
fiill  of  quotations,  not  always  elucidating  or  bearing  out  the 
opinions  of  the  author.  He  informs  us,  in  his  prerace,  that 
his  wish  is  not  only  ^^  to  suggest  some  occupations  to  the 
rich,  which  may  combine  amusement  and  advantage ;  but  to 
introduce,  at  the  same  time,  those  maxims  of  political  economy 
which  appeared  connected  with  the  questions  discussed 
We  are  not  surprised  that  he  has  got  himself  entangled  in 
the  mazes  of  modem  political  economy ;  for  notwithstanding 
the  high,  we  had  almost  said  arrogant  tone,  with  which  its 
promiUj^ators  and  teachers  publish  themselves  to  the  world, 
as  the  first  who  have  placed  this  science  on  a  basis  formed  of 
philosophy  and  practical  usefulness  cemented  together,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  most  of  their  first  and  elementary  principles 
are  much  more  calculated  to  perplex  than  to  enlighten,  and 
are,  in  reality^  "  a  form  of  words,"  with  little  of  the  vitality 
of  thought  Had  Mr.  Slaney,  therefore,  brought  his  own 
good  sense  to  bear  on  the  first  principles  of  political  economy, 
or,  what  would  have  been  much  better,  had  he  brought  it  to 
bear  on  the  process  that  necessarily  occurs  in  the  most  simple 
cases  of  the  production,  distribution,  and  augmentation  of 
wealth, -»- had  he  not  puzzled  himself  with  the  definition  of 
words,  but  neglecting  them,  looked  into  the  things  them- 
selves,— had  he  not  become  enamoured  with  the  metaphysical 
subtilties  of  Mr.  Malthus,  —  often  so  subtle  and  immaterial, 
as,  on  the  approach  of  an  acute  and  vigorous  intellect  to 
vanish  into  thin  air  —  his  maxims  of  political  economy, 
connected  with  the  questions  discussed,  would  have  been  more 
clear,  intelligible,  and  sound,  and  of  more  service  to  the  prac- 
tical part  of  his  work. 

Of  this  practical  part  we  shall  now  say  a  few  words,  before 
we  dismiss  our  general  notice  of  the  volume,  and  proceed  to 
our  own  subject  The  practical  part  properly  begins  at 
chapter  vii ;  and  that  our  readers  may  have  a  fair  and  dear 
notice  of  it,  we  copy  the  contents  of  this  and  the  foUowmg 
chapters:  — 

Chap.  vii.  on  Agricultural  Improvements ;  —  viii.  on  Planting ;  — 
ix.  on  Pruning  Forest  Trees; — x.  on  improving  Farm  Buildings 
and  Cottages ; —xi.  on  the  Improvement  of  Roads  and  Foot- 
paths;—  xii.  on  the  Preservation  of  Game; — ^^xiii.  on  Festivals 
for  the  Working  Classes ;  —  xiv.  on  the  Formation  of  Public 
Libraries;— .XV.  on  the  Collection  of  Works  of  Art  for  Public 
View;— .XV    on  Preventive  Charity ;   Schools  for  the  Poor;  — 
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xvii.  Savings  Banlo;  Wages  of  the  Peasantiy;  —  xviii.  on  Infir- 
niaries  and  Fever  Hospitals; —  xix.  on  Loans  to  the  Poor  ;  — 
XX.  on  providing  Employment  for  those  in  Want  of  it ;  —  xxi.  on 
Places  of  Amusement  and  Exercise  for  the  Labouring  Classes ;  — 
xxii.  on  the  Advantages  derived  from  Public  WalloMmd  Gardens. 
—  Appendix,  i.  on  Productive  Investments  for  Capital  during 
Peace; — ii.  Progressive  Increase  in  the  Size  of  Trees ;  —  iii.  Agn- 
cultural  Kiln  for  burning  Clay. 

Our  readers,  on  the  perusal  of  these  contents  will^  we  are 
sure,  be  convinced  of  the  justice  of  our  criticism,  that,  the 
Tolume  wants  method  and  arrangement  There  are  likewise 
too  many  subjects  treated  of:  they  are  all,  undoubtedly 
connectea  more  or  less  intimately  with  the  main  object  of  the 
Tolume.  But  to  secure  that  main  object,  greater  fullness  and 
minuteness  are  requisite  than  could  possibly  be  given  to  it,  in 
such  a  small  volume  as  this;  frittered  down,  as  the  main 
topic  is,  into  so  many  parts. 

The  fiuilts  of  this  work  therefore,  are,  first,  th^t  his  maxims 
are  borrowed  too  much  from  metaphysical,  abstruse,  and 
often  erroneous  writers  on  political  economy;  words  and 
Dot  things  are  attended  to.  The  most  safe,  sound,  and  per- 
manent practice,  that  which  is  most  likely  not  only  to  extend, 
but  to  improve,  ought  certainly  to  rest  on  first  principles, 
but  these  should  be  clear,  undoubted,  and  really  principles, 
not  merely  principles  in  words.  A  few  of  these  would  have 
done  Mr.  Slaney  more  service  than  all  he  has  borrowed  and 
quoted  from  Malthus,  &c.  The  second  fault,  touching  upon 
too  many  points;  and  not  going  with  sufficient  minuteness 
into  any.  Where  the  object  of  a  writer  is  to  benefit,  espe- 
cially to  benefit  by  removing  what  is  detrimental,  either  to 
the  condition  or  character  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
the  advice,  directions,  and  reasoning  can  hardly  be  too  direct, 
full,  and  particular.  There  should  be  no  excuse  left  for 
unwillingness,  that  it  knows  not  how  to  proceed ;  no  cause 
for  perplexity  and  doubt  to  those,  who  sincerely  wish  to 
further  the  object  Mr.  Slaney  has  in  view.  After  all,  and  on 
the  whole,  a  good  object,  good  intentions,  and  the  result  of 
considerable  thought,  observation,  experience,  and  reading ; 
at  one,  with  us,  for  much  more  serious  faults  than  we  find  m 
Mr.  Slaney's  work,  and  justify  us  in  recommending  it  to  our 
readers,  and  in  thanking  him  for  his  contribution  to  the  com* 
mon  weal. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  our  own  topic :  in  discussing 
this,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  occfisionally  of  the  contents  of 
Mr.  Slaney's  volume;  and  thus  enable  our  readers  to  gain  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  nature  and  quality  of  its  contents. 
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We  shall  arrange  what  we  have  to  offer  under  three  beads; 
first,  a  comparison  of  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
agricultural  labours  at  present  and  in  former  times ;  secondly, 
a  plain   and   simple  enumeration   and  exposition  of  those 

Seneral  principles  on  which  all  attempts  to  better  their  con- 
ition  and  character  must  proceed,  it  we  wish  to  produce  a 
permanent  beneficial  result,  and  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
evil ;  and  lastly,  a  detail  of  some  of  the  chief  practical  means 
to  accomplish  these  objects,  founded  on  those  princ^les. 
Under  this  head,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  die 
means  of  ameliorating  tt^ir  condition  and  character  that 
may  be  derived  from  the  beneficial  directioEi  of  the  nicome^ 
and  of  the  influence  and  example  of  the  landed  proprietors ; 
thus  bringing  our  efforts  to  bear  on  the  same  points  which 
Mr.  Slaney  in  this  wori£  luis  in  view. 

It  is  a  lamentable  and  notorious  fact,  that  the  condition 
and  ihe  character  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  many  of 
the  En^bh  counties,  have  sunk  much  below  what  th^  were 
half  a  century  ago.  And  it  requires  no  process  of  reasoning 
to  prove  that  such  cannot  be  the  case  without  a  grievous 
diminution  of  their  own  happiness  and  usefulness,  and  of 
the  real  best  strength  and  stability  of  the  country.  Their 
condition  is  worse :  a  far  greater  number  at  present  than  half 
a  century  ago,  are  unable  to  procure  constant  and  regular 
work,  and  the  wages  of  such  as  can  procure  it,  though 
mnninally  larger,  are  in  reality  much  smaller.     And  if  we 

S  still  further  back,  we  shall  find  that  the  agricultural 
3ourer,  even  at  the  distance  of'SOO  or  400  years,  at  a  time 
when  the  land  was  covered  with  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
had  the  command  of  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life  than  they 
have  in  the  present  day. 

But  on  such  a  subject  it  will  be  necessary  as  well  as  in- 
structive to  go  into  detail :  general  assertions  go  for  little, 
and  are  besides  very  suspicious,  when  they  do  not  rest  on 
particular  facts.  Our  positions  are,  that  the  agricultural 
labourers  of  the  present  day,  by  the  waees  they  receive,  are 
able  to  purchase  fewer  of  die  necessaries  of  life,  than  the 
agricultural  labourers  formerly  could  purchase  by  their  wages ; 
diat  the  present  agricultural  labourers  obtain  a  less  proportion 
of  what  their  labour  produces  than  their  ancestors  did ;  that 
their  condition  compared  with  diat  of  manufacturing  labourers 
is,  at  present,  worse  than  it  was  formerly ;  and  lastiy,  that, 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  wonderful  and  rapid  improvement  of 
the  country  in  which  they  dwell,  and  to  which  improvement 
they  have  contributed  their  share ;  in  the  midst  of  farmers 
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living  much  better  than  they  formerly  did^  and  raised  in  all 
iTspects  fiur  above  that  level,  at  which  their  ancestors  stood; 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  increase  of  real  wealth  to  the  landed 
proprietors,  —  to  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  both  which 
classes,  farmers  and  landlords,  the  agricultural  labourers  have 
mainly  contributed  -^  in  the  midst  of  all  this  wealth  around 
them,  — r  more  productive  fields,  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
land  in  cultivation,  richer  fimners,  richer  landlords, — they 
alone  are,  not  even  stati<Hiary,  but  in  many  respects,  and 
that  especially  which  is  of  primary  and  essential  importance, 
a  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  alone  have 
retrograded,  while  all  about  them,  all  they  see,  all  they  are 
connected  with,  has  been,  and  b  rapidly  and  steadily  ad- 
yancing. 

Our  first  position  is,  that  the  agricultural  labourer  b  much 
inferior  in  ability  to  support  a  family  to  hb  ancestors,  three 
or  four  centuries  ago,  and  to  what  be  was  half  a  century 
since*  There  may  have  been  times,  when,  from  the  operation 
of  temporary  onuses,  this  ability  was  less  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent; but  as  these  temporary  causes  siibsided,  their  effect 
disappeared;  and  the  labourer  rose  to  his  former  level  of 
ability  to  support  a  fitmily.  And  were  the  causes  that  at 
present  depress  the  agricultural  labourer  tonporary ;  did  they 
exhibit  any  symptoms  of  dissolution,  or  even  weakness ;  did 
they  not,  on  the  contrary,  exhibit  annually  all  the  sjnnptoms 
of  having  struck  deeper  root,  and  of  shedding  their  baneful 
influence  over  a  wider  tract,  we  should  have  hopes,  and 
suffer  the-isvil  to  die  away  of  itself.  But,  convinced  that  the 
causes  lie  at  the  very  heailfs  core,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert, 
not  only  that  the  conditi<m  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is 
worse  than  it  ever  was,  but  that  it  b  more  desperate,  seeing 
that  the  cause  b  not  temporary,  and  that  while  all  around 
smiles  with  prosperity,  he  alone  is  overshadowed  with  gloom ; 
while  all  around  him  share  more  or  less  in  the  daily  encreas- 
ing  improvement  of  the  country,  he  alone,  like  Tantalus., 
labours  but  to  be  disappointed.  This  b  a  strong  picture 
now  to  our  proofs  that  it  b  a  just  one. 

It  may  be  nece,ssary,  in  the  first  place,  to  mention  our 
authorities :  these  are,  Sir  John  CuUum's  Hbtory  of  Haw- 
sted  ;  Blomefield's  Norfolk ;  Sir  Frederick  Eden  on  the  Stale 
of  the  Poor :  Macpherson's  Edition  of  Anderson's  History 
of  Commerce;  Dr.  WTiitaker's  Hbtory  of  Whally;  Hal- 
lam's  History  of  the  Middle  Ases,  &c.  Mr.  Hallani  justly 
characterbes  Blomefield's  Norfolk,  as  among  the  most  valu- 
able of  our  county  histories.    From  it,  and  Cullum's  History 
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o/  Hawstedy  much   curious  and  important  information,  re- 
garding the  former  state  of  a^culture,  and  of  the  agricul- 
'  tural  labourers,  may  be  derived. 

First :  the  agricultural  labour  is  miich  inferior  in  abili^ 
to  support  a  family  to  bis  ancestors,  three  or  four  centuries 
agb.  We  are  aware  that,  besides  food,  clothing,  habitation, 
and  fiiel  are  among  the  barest  necessaries  of  ufe,  and  that 
some  kinds  of  cJothmg  are  much  cheaper  at  present  than  they 
were  formerly ;  while  the  habitations  of  the  poor  are  more 
adapted  to  health,  and  to  defend  them  fix^m  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather,  as  well  as  more  clean  and  comfortable.  But  of 
how  little  avail  to  the  great  mass  of  the  agricultural  labourers, 
those  who  have  a  wife  and  three  or  four  children  to  support, 
is  it,  that  all  the  articles  of  their  dress  made  of  cotton  are  a 
very  great  deal  cheaper  than  they  ever  were,  if  at  the  same 
time  all  articles  of  food  are  much  dearer;  for  afler  all,  the 
real  condition  of  the  poor  must,  and  ought  to  be  estimated 
by  their  ability  to  procure  food  -^  what  will  keep  them  In 
healthful  and  strong  existence,  able  to  work  and  support 
themselves  and  families.  A  &ther  of  a  family  will  care 
little  that  he  can  purchase  a  pair  of  cotton  stockings  for  his 
child  by  the  wages  of  half  a  day's  labour,  whereas  his  an- 
cestors could  not  have  purchased  them  by  the  wages  of  a 
week's  labour,  if  it  require  his  wages  of  a  week  to  purchase 
as  much  bread  for  his  child,  whereas  his  ancestors  could  have 
obtained  the  same  by  the  wages  of  two  or  three  days.  By  a 
coRt^parison  of  wages  and  the  price  of  com,  therefore,  at 
different  periods,  we  must  gain  our  knowledge  of  the  real 
condition  of  the  poor  at  these  periods. 

The  labouring  classes,  especiallv  those  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, were  better  provided  with  the  means  of  subsistence*  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  or  of  Henry  VI.,  than  they  are  at 
present  Sir  John  Cullum,  in  his  History  of  Hawsted,  has 
shown,  that  in  the  fourteenth  century,  a  harvest  man  had  four- 
pence  a  day;  this  enabled  him  in  a  week  to  buy  a  comb  or 
four  bushds  of  wheat;  when  Sir  John  published  his  work, 
in  1784,  a  man  was  obliged  to  work  ten  or  twelve  days  to 
purefiase  the  same  quantity  of  wheat  In  the  time  of  Henry  VI. 
meat  was  about  a  farthing  and  a  half  a  pound;  a  labourer, 
therefore,  whose  wages  were  three-pence  a  day,  or  eighteen 
pence  a  week,  could  buy  a  bushel  of  wheat  at  six  shillmgs  a 
quarter,  and  twen^-four  pounds  of  meat  for  his  &mily 
whereas  a  labourer  at  present,  earning  twelve  shillings  a 
week,  can  purchase  only  half  a  bushel  of  wheat  at  sixty-four 
shillings  a  quarter,  ana  six  pounds  of  meat  at  eight-pence 
a  pound. 
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But  to  coine  nearer  to  our  own  time :  the  following  state- 
inent,  showing  the  proportion  of  the  wa^es  of  the  country 
labourer  to  the  price  of  com,  is  given  by  Mr.  Slaney. 


IVriodi. 



Weekly 

Wheat  per 
quarter. 

Wage,  in     1 
Dinu  of 
Wheat. 

i.       d. 

*.     </. 

1742 

to 

1752 

6       0 

50     0 

102 

\xe\ 

to 

1770 

7        6 

42     6 

90 

17«0 

to 

1790 

8       0 

M      S 

80 

1795 

to 

1799 

9       0 

70     8 

65 

1800 

to 

1008 

11        0 

86     8 

60 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  real  wages  of  labourers 
at  various  periods,  so  as  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
their  condition  at  present  and  formerly,  several  difficulties  meet 
us.  At  present,  there  is  no  considerable  difference  between 
the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  wages  of  agricultural 
labour,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom ;  this  was 
by  no  means  me  case  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  when  inter- 
communication between  places  not  very  remote,  was  almost 
impossible,  or  at  least  so  slow  and  difficult,  that  prices  and 
wages  could  not  adjust  themselves,  before  the  temporary  causes 
that  affected  them  were  at  an  end*  From  this  circumstance,  it 
follows  that  our  data  respecting  former  times  are  not  such  as  to 
warrant  us,  in  all  cases,  in  drawing  a  general  inference. 
Wheat  and  wages  might  in  Lancashire  be  double  what  they 
were  in  Surrey,  or  the  reverse. 

Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  same  denomination  being 
given  to  coins  containing  very  different  quantities  of  the 
precious  metals.  Even  after  we  have  learnt  that  a  shilling  in 
die  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  contained  nearly  as 
much  silver  as  two  shillings  at  present,  and  that  a  shilling  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  contained  only  about  half  as  much 
as  at  present,  — it  requires  an  effort  of  recollection,  not  to 
a£Bx  the  same  idea  to  the  same  denomination,  and  to  believe 
and  reason  as  if  the  shilling  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Henry 
VIII.  and  George  IV.  were  the  same  in  intrinsic  value  as  in 
denomination. 

This,  however,  is  of  little  consequence,  when  we  compare 
the  price  of  various  articles,  and  of  wages  at  the  same  period : 
if  the  standard  is  the  same  by  which  they  are  measured,  it  is 
of  litde  consequence,  whether  the  shilling  be  that  of  William, 
Henry,  or  Ge<H'ge :  it  is  only  when  we  compare  prices  anil 
wages  at  different  periods,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  institute 
an  accurate  comparison  between  the  ability  of  a  labourer  to 
support  his  family  at  one   period  and  at  another,  unless  we 
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always  bear  in  mind  what  the  term  shillmg  means  at  these 
periods. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  insert  a  com- 
parative table  of  English  money  at  various  periods ;  but  shall 
content  ourselves  with  referring  to  Mr.  Frederic  Exien's 
Table  on  this  topic.  In  order,  however,  that  our  readers, 
may  be  able  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  the  principal 
articles  of  food,  &c.  at  diflerent  periods,  we  shall  extract  the 
following  particulars  from  the  appendix  to  Macpherson's 
edition  of  Anderson's  History  of  Commerce. 


.  D. 


laao. 

H7S. 
1875. 

1283. 
1S81 


Seed  wbeit,  per  quarter 


Cart  bone 

Ox 

Cow 

Sheep 

A  labourer,  per  day 

A  hanrestman 

Harrowing  witb  one  Ytant 

Oatt  in  Scotland,  per  boO 

Barley  In  ditto 


-0 
-0 
-0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 

j: 

-  0 
.0 


JL  d. 

4  0 
3  0 
2  11 
8    0 


Wbeat  usually 

A  dave  and  his  fiunUy  sold  by 

the  Abbot  of  Dunstable  fbr  0  13 
An  ordinary  horsein  Berwidc  1  0 
A  carcase  of  mutton  in  ditto^ 
IhMn  Easterto  Whitsunday  0 


0  10 
0  4 
0  8 
or 

0  10 

1  4 


From    Whitsunda] 

James's  Day 
Thence  to  Michaelmas 
Thenoe  to  Easter 
Wheat,  per  quarter 
Rye 
Barley 


Oats 


129a 


i3oa 


An  ox 
A  cow 
Aheiftr     . 
Asbecp^  ■ 
Wheat*  fttna 
Oats 


to     St 


1    8 


1    4 


0    4 


130ft 


1317. 


Rye 

Ffour 

Sea.coal  at  Berwick 

per  quarter  -  0 
Oxen,  carcase,  fkom  0 
Horsoi^hees,  per 

hundred  .  ,0 
Nails  for  them,  per 

thousand       .     0    1 
Milk  goats,  each 
Keeper  of  them,  per  day 
A  nriraer  fbr  the  Prince 

Wales,  now  15  years 

months  old 
Wheat,  per  quarter 
Peas 
OaU 

AbuU  . 
Acow 
AfiUsheep 
An  ewe  • 
A  capon  • 
A  cock  or  hen 
Wheat    at   " 

Sunday 


0 
0 

.0 

-0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

-  0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

-0 

.  0 

.0 
4  too  10 
8  too    4 
4  toO    5 
8  too    6 

.0    5 
OtoO    9 


1  0 
0  10 
0    8 


6  to'O 
0  to  0 


0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
4 
1 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


8    7  to  0  10    0 


3  too 
-0 
.  0 

of 

11 

-  2 
.  0 
.  0 
-0 

-  0 
.0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
.0 


A.I>.  A    «.  A 

1317.  Wbeat   on  the  Wednesday 

ibUowing  .  .  0  14    0 

in  some  other  places   -2  13    4 
This  year  there  was  an  early 

hanrest,  and  wheat  Ml  from  4   0  6 

to      -  .  .068 

Andoatsftom  -3   4    0 

to      .  -  .054 

1394.  Keepers  and  porter  of  Wood. 

stock  Park,  each,  per  day  .  0   0    8 
Gardener  (only  onementioned)  0   0    1 
135L  By  the  statute  of  lOmetu  aU 
w(Mtanen  were  obliged  to 
•enre  for  the  same  wages 
which  bad  been  usual  in 
the  ten  years  preceding; 
and  to  receiTe  their  wagei^ 
at  the  option  of  tbeir  an- 
ployers,  either  in  money  or 
in   wheat:    but  this  was 
nerer  to  be  rated  higher 
than  lOd.  a  bushel   . .  • 
Weeders  and  hay -makers,  per 

day       -  .  -0   0    1 

Mowers     .  .  -  0   0   5 

Reapers  in  the  first  week*  of 

August.  (2d:  afterwards)   .0   0   3 
:  For  threshing  wheat,  rye^  per 

quarter  •  .  0   0    2| 

-^bariey,  beans,  peas,  and 

oats       .  .  .  0   0    ]§ 

135L  A  master  free  mason,  per  day  0   0   4 
Msster   carpenters,    masons, 
tilers,  thatchers,  plasterers, 
Ac    --  '  -0   0   3 

Inferior  caipenters  .  -  0   0   2 

Their  servants  or  boys  -  0   0    I| 

1373.  Rent  of  a  garden  in  the  elty 
of  London,  measuring  S5 
by  9|  dls,  per  ann.  .068 

13891  BaiUfl        .  .  .  0  13   4 

Chieflabouring  husbandman  0  10  0 
Carter  and  shqpberd,  each.  .  0  10  0 
Cowherd  .  -  -  0   6   8 

Swin^iord  •  >  0   6   0 

Plough-drlTer,  at  most  -0   7   0 

Woman  labourer     .  .060 

Dairy.woman  .  .066 

An  with  clothing  and  diet  - 
1407.   Wheat,  perquarter  .  .034 

Oats  .  .0   2  0 

Acow       .  .  .0  7   0 

A  calf       .  .0    18 

A  plough 

A  dung.cart  complete 
A  pair  of  cart  wheds  .  0 

Wages  ofa  thresher,  per  dsl^   0 
1425.  Wheat  for  making  malt,  per 

quarter  .  .040 

Wages  of  a  stone-«uttcr,  per 


.  0   010 
0    12 
3   2 
0   2 


.2    4    0 


day 
—  tiler  and  bit  2 
sawyer 

ploughman    > 
A  quaitar  oTan  OK  to  salt 


0  4 
0  10 
0   4 

0  1 

1  4 
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A.  IX  M.    9.  d. 

14SS.    Rimet  cloth  for  the  ibephcid, 

per  yard  .  .011 

Id  money.  PordoUiUia. 
l446«.B*mfl;per«nn.     13    0        060 
Chief  hired  carter 
andahepherd      10   0        0    4   0 


0  3  4 
0  4  0 
0   3    4 


ter,  |wr  day 
nier,  atoter,  fta    0 
LatxMirer       -       0 
Ftom  Michartmaa 

they  had  eMh  Id. 


A  mower  per  day  0   0 
randcai' 


1  carter 


0   0   S 


Reaper '^ 

each        .        .003        002 
Other  labouren  & 
-women       .       0   0 
XSOO,  Wheat,  per  quarter. 


Tkaber  hewn,  per  load  .04 

A  plouKfa,  with  hameM  .03 
Wethers,  young  and  <^  per 

hundred  of  6  foore  -90 
Abullock  .             .'.07 

An  ox       .             -  -  0  11 
Steers  and  heifers,  average, 

each      .              -  -  0    9 

A  cow       .             -  .08 

A  tzotUng  gelding   -  -10 

A  great  tr^Ung  gelding  -10   0 

An  ambling  bcib^  -  -  1    6 

A  fieather  bed  and  bolster  -  1    0 

FSair  of  blankets          .  .OS 

A  pair  of  flaxen  sheets,  21 

yards     .             -      ^  -010 

ISOa   A  fat  wether            .  .02 
A  lamb 
Apig       . 

Agoding 


A  capon 
Chickena,  30  for 
Cream,  per  gaDon 
Milk,        ditto 
Hooey,      ditto 


1514  Wi 


Oiarcbal,  per  quarter 
--^agea,  with  diet, 
of  a  bailiff  in 


.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
-0 
.0 


2 

4 
0 
0 

4 

0 
0 
8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 

6 
4 
0 
5 
4 
4 
1  11 
0  4 
0  1 
0  8 
5    0 


buAandry,  per 

Chief  liind,  car- 
ter,  and  shep- 
herd 

Common  servant 
of  husbandry  . 

Woman  servant 

Servant  under  14 
yean     .      - 


In 

money. 

1    6   8 


For 
clothing. 
0   6   0 


10   0     0   5   0 


0  16 
0  10 


0    6    8     0    4   0 


•  Bluest  wages,  with  diet,  by  28  Henry  & 
clSL 

•f  Highest  wages  In  harvest 


A.D. 

1614  Freemason,  mas- 


4.  a.  tf .    M.   s.  d. 


fflasier.c 
each,  from  Ea. 


0  0   6     0   0  0 


they  deducted 

2d. 
Mower,  per  day,       0   0   6     0   0   0 
Reaper  and  car. 

ter,  other  la. 


tiM  net 

of  the  year 
they  had  Id. 
leas;  and  If 
the  employers 
iheddtet. 


men,  per  day, 

in  harvest     .       0   0   4i    0 
163a   A  herd  boy  in  Scotland,  with 
a  ahirt,  pair  of  ahoea,  diet, 
&c  per  annum    •  -  0 

1533t  Beef,  p»  lb.  .  .0 

Mutton      .  .  .0 

Reef  at  the  hif  heat,  per  cwt     0 
Fat  oxen,  each        .  -  1 

Fkt  wethers,  ditto    .  -  0 

Rit  oalvea  -  .  -  0 

A  &t  lamb  .  .0 

Milk,  genuine  ttam  the  cow, 
three  ale  pinta  in  aummer, 
and  two  ale  {dnta  in  winter, 
at  Ooodman^a  Fielda,  near 


0   0 


the  Tower  of  London 
'  1657^.  Wheat,  per  quarter 
Beanaandrye 


L16H). 


Feaa 

Wheaten  loaf  of  11  ounces 
BWheat      • 
MaH 
Rye 

Wheaten  loaf  of  56  ouncea 
Wheat  and  malt  at  Windaor, 

per  quarter  of  nine  bushels  1 
A  bailiir,  per  ann.    .  .2 

.  A  good  aervant  in  huabandry    2 
A  common  aervant  who  can 

mow     -  .  -  2 

A  ploughman  .  .  1 

A  boy  under  16       .  -  1 

A  woman  aervant,  who  can 

bake,  brew,'  and  overlook 

othera  .  -  •  1 

Other  women  aervantslfiL  to    1 
Agirl  under  16        -  -0 

A  chief  mUter         .  .  2 

A  common  miller    .  -  1 


16  10 
IS  0 
10   0 


t  Tills  year  It  was  enacted,  that  butchers 
ihouki  sell  their  meat  Inr  weight 

{Before  harvest,  in  London. 
After  harveat  -"  '  ' 


But  even  after  the  quantity  of  silver,  contained  at  various 
periods  in  coin  that  all  along  retains  the  same  denomination^ 
IS  accurately  fixed,  there  is  another  difficul^ ;  this  arises  fit)m 
the  insufficient  data,  for  the  construction  of  a  table  by  which 
all  changes  in  the  value  of  money  should  be  measured. 
Mr.  George  Shuckburgh  constructed  such  a  table :  but  Mr. 
Hallam  ot^rves,  "  It  is  strangely  incompatible  with  every 
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result,  to  which  my  own  reading  has  led  me.  It  is  the  party 
attempt  of  a  man  accustomed  to  difierent  studies ;  and  one 
can  neither  pardon  the  presumption  of  obtruding  such  a 
slovenly  performance  on  a  subject  where  the  utmost  diligence 
was  required,  nor  the  aifectation  with  which  he  apologizes 
for  *  descending  from  the  dignity  of  philosophy.'  (Hfulam 
vol.  ii.  p.  17.  note,  4to  edit)  This  is  plaui  and  strong  censure  ; 
but,  as  far  as  our  reading  goes,  it  is  by  no  means  unmerited. 

Mr.  Hallam  remarks  that  within  these  few  years  "  a  very 
laudable  industry  has  been  shown  by  antiquaries,  in  the  pub- 
lication of  account-books  belonging  to  private  persons, 
registers  of  expences  in  current  returns  of  markets,  valuations 
of  goods,  tavern  bills,  and  in  short  every  document,  however 
trifling  itself,  by  which  this  important  subject  can  be 
illustrated.'' 

In  applying  such  a  table  to  an  illustrative  comparison  of 
the  condition  of  the  labourers,  and  of  other  classes,  at  different 
periods,  we  ought  to  attend  to  one  special  caution.  If  we 
estimate  the  changes  in  the  value  of  money  by  its  command 
over  the  few  articles  required  by  the  labourer,  we  shall  find 
its  actual  depreciation  much  greater  than  they  would  prove 
to  be  if  estimated  by  its  command  over  the  various  articles 
pm'chased  by  those  in  a  higher  rank  of  life.  A  rise  of  50 
per  cent  in  corn  and  meal  is  of  comparatively  little  con- 
sequence to  a  man  who  spends  only  one  tenth  of  his  income 
on  these  articles ;  whereas  it  is  of  infinite  moment  to  the 
labourer,  three  fourths  of  whose  wages  are  laid  out  on  them. 
The  same  table,  therefore,  when  applied  to  the  expenditure 
of  the  rich,  may  point  out  a  depreciation  in  the  real  value  of 
money,  only  to  the  amount  of  15  or  20  per  cent;  whereas, 
when  applied  to  the  expenditure  of  the  poor,  it  may  prove  a 
depreciation  of  50,  60,  or  70  per  cent. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Hallam's  "endeavour 
at  a  sort  of  approximation  of  the  value  of  money  for  the 
thirteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  In  the  reigns  of  Henry  III. 
and  Edward  I.,  previously  to  the  first  debasement  of  the 
coui  by  the  latter  in  1301,  the  ordinary  price  of  a  quarter 
of  wheat  appears  to  have  been  about  four  shillings,  and 
that  of  barley  and  oats  in  proportion.  A  sheep  was  rather  sold 
high  at  a  shilling,  and  an  ox  might  be  reckoned  at  ten  or 
twelve.  The  value  of  cattle,  is  of  course  dependant  upon 
their  breed  and  condition,  and  we  have-  unluckily  no  early 
account  of  butchers'  meat;  but  we  can  hardly  take  a  less 
multiple  than  about  thirty  for  animal  food,  and  eighteen  or 
twenty  for  corn,  in  order  to  bring  the  prices  combining  the 
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two ;  and  setting  the  comparative^dearaess  of  cloth  against  the 
clieapnoBs  of  fuel,  and  many  other  articles,  we  may  perhaps 
cronsider  any  given  sum  under  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I. 
as  equivalent,  in  general  command  over  commodities,  to  about 
twenty-four  or  twenty  five-times  that  nominal  \alue  at  present 
Under  Henry  VL  the  coin  had  lost  one  third  of  its  weight  in 
silver,  which  cajused  a  proportional  increase  of  money  prices ; 
but  so  far  as  I  can  perceive,  there  had  been  no'diminution  in 
the  value  of  the  metal.  By  the  statute  15  Hen.  VI.  c.  2.  the 
price  up  to  which  wheat  might  be  exported  is  fixed  at  6s.  Sd, ; 
a  point,  no  doubt,  above  the  average ;  and  the  private  docu- 
ments of  that  period,  which  are  sufficiendy  numerous, .  lead 
to  a  similar  result  Sixteen  will  be  a  fair  multiple  when  we 
would  bring  the  g^ieral  value  of  money  in  this  reign  to  our 
present  standard. 

If  the  acts  of  parliament  that  regulate  the  wages  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  are  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  value  of  money  at  these  periods,  we  shall  gain 
&rther  insight  into  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
then.  The  statute  of  labourers  in  1350  fixes  the  wages  of 
reapers  during  harvest  at  Sd.  a  day  without  diet,  equal  to  4fS. 
at  present;  Uiat  of  the  23  Hen.  VI.  c.  12.,  in  1444,  fixes 
the  reapers*  wages  at  5^/.,  and  those  of  common  workmen 
in  building  at  3^^^!,  equal  to  6s.  Sd.  and  45.  Sd.  at  present ;  that 
of  the  1 1  Hen.  7.  c.  22.,  in  i  496,  leaves  the  wages  of  labourers 
at  harvest  as  before,  but  rather  increases  those  of  ordinary 
workmen.  The  yearly  wages  of  a  chief  hind  or  shepherd, 
by  the  act  of  1444,  were  1/.  45.  equal  to  about  20/.;  those  of 
a  common  servant  in  husbandry  185.  4£^.,  with  meat  and 
drink.  From  a  bailifPs  account  of  expences  in  1387,  published 
in  the  Archaeologia,  it  appears  that  a  ploughman  had  6d.  a 
week,  and  5s.  a  year,  with  an  allowance  of  diet,  which  seems 
to  have  been  pottage.  These  wages  are  about  equivalent  to 
155.  a  week  in  present  value. 

How  seldom  are  die  agricultural  labourers  of  our  times  able 
to  purchase  meat  for  dinner :  this  was  not  the  case  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Sir  John  Fortescue,  who 
lived  then,  remarks,  that  the  English  lived  far  more  upon  an 
animal  diet,  than  their  rivals  the  French ;  and  Harrison 
informs  ift,  that  the  Spaniards  who  came  to  England  in 
Queen  Mary's  days  observed,  "  these  English  have  their 
houses  made  of  sticks  and  dirt,  but  they  fare  commonly  so 
well  as  the  King." 

We  think  we  have  offered  a  sufficient  number  of  facts 
to  make  out  our  first  position  regarding  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourers,  —  that  their  wages  at  present  give 
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them  the  command  o^a  less  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  lifiij 
and  consequently!  that  they  are  much  inferior  in  ability  to 
support  their  fiunUies  to  their  ancestors  three  or  four  centuries 
ago,  and  to  wha(  they  were  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  George  IIL 

In  our  next  paper  we  shall  endeavour  to  prove  our  other 
positions  respecting  their  condition  ;  '• —  that  they  obtain  a  less 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  their  labour;  — that  they  are 
worse  off,  comparedwith  man&cturing  labourers,  than  they  were 
formerly :  —  and  that,  while  rents,  and  the  value  of  lan^  have 
been  increasing,  and  the  Qountry  ^d  all  other  classes  improv- 
ing their  conmtion  has  been  retrograding 
(To  he  continued.) 


Art,  V.  Verhandlungen  des  Vereins  zur  Befbrderung  des 
Gartenbaues,  Sfc;  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Gardening  in  Prussia.    Berlin  1824.    Parts  I.  and  2. 4to. 

The  Prussian  Horticultural  Society,  was  established  in  1822, 
in  consequence  of  an  order  from  the  king;  their  first  public 
meeting  was  in  December  that  year;  and  at  their  third 
sitting,  in  March  1 823,  some  papers  were  read.  From  that 
time  to  August  1824,  they  found  matter  enough  to  publish 
sixty  articles,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  the  authors  of 
which  are  partly  royal  and  commercial  gardeners,  and  partly 
amateurs.  We  pass  over  several  introductory  papers  ex- 
planatory of  the  origin  of  this  society,  to 

No.  10.    Observations  I. on  Jbrcing  the   Turkish   Ranunculus.    By 
Mr.  P.  F.  Bouch6,  Commercial  Gardener  at  Berlin. 

To  grow  the  ranunculus  well  in  Prussia,  it  is  planted  on  a 
slight  hot-bed  in  autumn,  and  protected  through  the  winter  by 
a  frame;  the  sashes  of  which  are  removed  when  the  plants  are 
in  flower.  To  force  the  ranunculus,  tubers  which  have  been  kept 
three  or  four  months,  or  even  a  year  over  the  season  of  plant- 
ing, are  chosen,  as  being  more  easily  excited  than  those  which 
have  been  only  the  usual  time  out  of  the  soil.  They  are 
planted  in  pots,  about  the  beginning  of  August ;  and  by 
bringing  these  into  the*^  green-house  at  different  periods,  a 
bloom  is  kqpt  up  from  October  to  February. 

11.    On  the  Culture  of  the  Torch- Thistle.     By  Mr.  P.  F.  Bouch6, 
Commercial  Grardener  in  Berlin. 

There  is  scarcely  any  thing  in  this  paper  that  is  not 
familiar  to  the  English  gardener.  Cactus  hexagonus  and  tetra- 
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gonus,  with  some  other  species,  will  not  flower  well  if  kq)t  all 
tJie  year  in  the  hot-house ;  but  if  placed  in  the  open  air  in 
summer,  they  grow  slower,  but  flower  much  more  freely, 
lu  general,  he  observes,  the  cactus  genus  require  to  be  kept 
very  near  the  light,  otherwise  they  would  grow,  but  never  pro- 
duce blossoms.  He  adverts  to  their  natural  utuation,  where 
they  are  fiiUv  exposed  to  the  sun,  on  rocks  or  burning  sands, 
never  shaded  by  trees,  and  seldom  visited  by  showers. 

12.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Rhododendra.     By  Mr.  L.  Mathieu, 
Commercial  Gardener  in  Berhn. 

The  common  nmrsery  culture  of  this  genus  b  given,  with 
directions  to  protect  the  plants  through  the  winter  by  coverings 
of  boards,  or  litter. 

13.  On  ringing  of  Fruit  Tree9.    By  Mr.  R.  Werthmeister. 

Mr.  W.  made  rings  round  the  branches  of  several  apple, 
pear,  plum,  peach,  apricot,  and  walnut  trees,  and  some  grape 
vines,  with  a  view  to  enlarging  the  size  and  quantity  of  the 
fruit,  and  promoting  its  ripening.  He  succeeded  in  these 
r&spects,  and  found  some  of  the  fruits,  especially  of  the  green 
gage  plum,  a  third  part  larger ;  and  he  savs,  from  eight  to  even 
twenty  days  earlier,  than  on  the  other  branches  of  the  same 
trees,  which  he  did  not  rinff.  He  also  tried  the  operation  on 
some  raspberry  plants,  but  he  found  no  effect  produced  in  the 
fruit,  though  the  young  shoots  lost  their  leaves  sooner. 

14.  Is  composed  of  extracts  from  what  passed  at  the  Fourth 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  on  the  6th  of  April  1823,  and  which 
are  only  of  loc^  interest. 

15.  On  the  cheapest  and  most  durable  Mode  of  ticketing  Plants, 
•whether  in  the  Open  Air  or  in  Glass-Houses.  By  Mr.  Dem  of 
Scarbriick. 

16.  Observations  on  the  above.    By  Mr.  Otto,  Inspector  of  the 

Botanic  Garden  at  Berlin. 

Mr.  Dem,  after  trying  tin,  wooden,  and  slate  labels,  at 
last  had  them  made  of  zinc,  which  oxidizes  very  little  in  the 
open  air,  and  can  be  written  on  or  painted  at  pleasure.  He 
preferred  giving  them  a  coat  of  paint,  and  writing  the  name 
with  a  pen  in  red  colour  ground  in  turpentine.  Mr.  Otto 
decidedly  prefers  the  zinc  labels,  and  next  to  them,  those  of 
earthenware;  which  last,  however,  are  too  expensive  for 
general  purposes.  The  handsomest,  he  considers,  to  be 
eaithenware,  with  the  name  written  under  the  glazing. 
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17.  On  shortening  the   Tap-roots  of  Plants,     By  Mr.  F.  Masbeli 

of  Militsch. 

18.  Anonymous  Remarks  on  the  foregoing  Treatise, 

19.  Opinion  of  the  Committee  on  the  foregoing  Treatise^  and  Remarks. 

20.  Anonymous  Remarks  on  the  Opinion  of  the  Committee. 

21.  Illustration  of  the  foregoing  Anonymous  Remarks.     By  Mr. 

Lenn6. 

Mr.  Masseli  has  found  that  shortening  the  tap-roots  of 
stocks  for  fruit-trees,  a  practice  which  would  seem  to  be  new 
about  Berlin,  increased  the  production  of  lateral  fibres,  and,  as 
he  said,  made  the  stock  grow  faster  and  stronger.  He  thinks 
the  same  practice  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  young 
forest-trees,  on  which  the  anonymous  remarker  observes, 
that  it  has  long  been  the  practice  in  that  department  of 
gardening;  and  quotes,  in  proof,  from  the  works  of  the 
forresters  Burgsdorff  and  Hard^.  These  authors  very  pro- 
perly observe,  that  in  transplantmg  trees,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  breaking  the  tap-root,  if  the  tree  is  five  or  six  feet 
high  ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  becomes  advantageous  to  move 
the  tree  two  or  three  times  in  the  nursery,  shortening  every 
time  the  perpendicular  roots.  The  committee,  after  a  good 
deal  of  discussion,  come  to  the  conclusion  ^^  that  shortening 
the  tap-root  is  a  necessary  evil,  which  should  only  be  allowed 
under  certain  circumstances ;  that,  therefore,  it  is  absolutely 
improf^er  with  young  plants,  that  are  transplanted  at  once 
to  the  spot  where  they  are  finally  to  remain;  with  some 
others,  however,  it  is  necessary,  as  a  preparation  for  their 
future  transplantation,  and  in  that  case  gardeners  should 
proceed  with  more  care  than  is  generally  employed.**  This 
last  remark  is  an  allusion  to  what  was  stated  by  one  of  the 
writers,  that  in  forest-tree  nurseries  the  seedling  plants  were 
taken  in  large  handfiils,  and  their  tap-roots  chopped  off  with 
an  axe,  by  a  labourer,  who  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing. 

22.  Experimental  Observations  on  the  Culture  of  the  BieSia  Tasn^ 
kervulete.  By  Mr.  Otto,  Inspector  of  the  botanic  Garden  in 
Berlin. 

The  soil  he  recommends  is  one  part  of  leaf-mould,  one  of 
peat-earth,  and  one  of  river-sand;  the  pots  should  be 
plunged ;  and  very  little  water  given  when  the  roots  are  not 
in  a  growing  state.  The  plant,  Mr.  Otto  considers  as  an 
epiphyte. 

23.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Ferraria  Pavonia.  By  Mr.  L.  M athieu. 
ITiis  plant,  about  Berlin,  is  grown  in  pots;  biit  there  is 

nothing  new  to  us,  on  this  side  of  the  witter,  in  Mr.  M&thieu's 
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account  of  its  culture.  Indeed,  what  Mr.  Sweet  has  said 
on  the  culture  of  bulbs  and  epiphites,  in  the  last  edition  of 
his  Botanical  Cultivator,  may  be  considered  as  the  ultimatum 
on  this  subject,  for  the  British  gardener. 

24f.  On  the  Culture  and  Use  of  the  Sea  or  Shore-Calef  Crambe 
Maritima.  By  Mr.  Brash,  Royal  Gardener  at  Bellevue ;  with 
an  Appendix,  by  Mr.  Voss,  Royal  Gardener  at  Sans-Souci. 

This  veffetable  is  cultivated  in  the  open  garden,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  Britain,  and  also  forced  by  covering  with  pots  of 
earthen-ware,  or  frames  of  boards,  surrounded  by  fresh 
horse-dung.  The  appendix  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from 
the  pamphlet  of  Curtis  on  Crambe. 

(7b  be  continued.) 


Art.  VI.  Ricit  dune  Excursion  Horticulturale  Jaite  d  LondreSf 
dans  le  mois  dAvril,  lS24f,  par  M.  Soulange  Boudin,  Membre  de 
la  Soci^teLinneenne  de  Paris,  et  de  ]a  Soci6t6  d'Encouragement 
pour  rindustrie  Nationale,  &c.  &c.  (Extrait  des  Annales  de 
r Agriculture  Fran^oise,  2d  s^rie,  tome  xxviii.) 

M.  Soulange  Boudin  is  not  exactly  a  nurseryman,  but  one 
of  those  gentlemen  or  proprietor  cultivators,  common  on  the 
continent,  who  are  fond  of  gardening,  keep  up  a  collection  of 
plants,  and  propagate  them  for  sale  with  a  view  of  paying  the 
expences  of  the  establishment  We  have  no  paraUel  de- 
scription of  cultivators  in  this  country,  unless  we  except  a 
number  of  the  merchants  of  Liverpool,  who  have  villas  in  the 
vicinity,  and  send  their  extra  fruit  and  vegetables  to  market. 
There  are  few  descriptions  of  books  more  entertaining  to  the 
horticulturist  than  Mr.  S.  Boudin's  pamphlet;  and  we  only 
wish  it  had  embraced  a  more  extensive  account  of  the  sub- 
urban gardens  of  the  metropolis ;  but  our  author  only  visited 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  a  few  of  the  principal 
nurseries,  and  these  only  with  the  eye  of  a  cultivator,  or 
rather  nurseryman. 

He  sets  out  by  expressing  his  warm  approbation  of  the 
extreme  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  order,  displayed  in  English 
hot-houses  in  general ;  and  admires  our  plan  of  setting  plants 
on  open  stages,  elevated  so  as  to  bring  them  near  the  glass ;  a 
practice  not  common  in  France,  where  they  are  for  tne  most 
part  set  on  the  level  floor.  In  Lee's  nursery,  he  was  much  struck 
with  the  heaths,  and  seems  to  consider  the  collection  there  as 
the  best  in  the  neighbourhood 'of  London,  and  in  the  most 
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vigorous  growth.  Their  healthy  appearance  he  says,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  owing  to  the  practice  of  watering  them  with  water 
in  which  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  common  heath  have  been 
steeped.  This,  we  believe,  has  no  foundation  in  fact ;  though 
Mr.  Knight,  the  P.  H.  S.,  in  a  paper  in  the  Horticultural 
Transactions  has  suggested  the  idea  c^  forming  a  liquid  manure 
for  heaths,  or  other  rare  plants,  by  the  maceration  of  the  leaves 
of  their  own,  or  of  nearly  allied  species. 

In  Mr.  Knight,  the  nurseryman's  hot-houSes,  he  saw  the 
greatest  number  ofseedlingcamellias ;  and 
he  describes  a  mode  which  that  cultivator 
tried,  but  without  success,  to  accelerate 
the  period  of  their  blossoming.  This 
was  as  follows :  when  the  plant  had  at- 
tained the  height  of  18  or  20  inches,  and 
consisted  of  one  shoot,  it  was  bent  so  as 
to  form  a  circle,  and  inarched  to  itself. 
{Jig^SS.)  Mr.  Knight's  object  was  to 
oause  the  sap  to  follow  this  course,  and 
by  that  means  promote  its  maturation 
for  producing  flowers;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  manipulation  of  this  sort 
has  much  or  any  effect 

The  president  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety thinks  even  ringing  will  fall  short  of 
this  desired  object;  though  the  experience 
of  Mr.  Hempel,  the  Grerman  pomologist,  led  nim  to  a  difierent 
conclusion.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  quickest  way  yet 
known  of  inducing  blossom  in  any  seedling  plant  of  the  ligne- 
ous kind  is  to  take  a  bud  or  graft  from  it,  and  insert  it  in  the 
extremity  of  a  bearing  branch  of  a  tree  of  the  same  species,  as 
the  president  does  in  the  case  of  seedling  peach  trees.  (Gard. 
Mag.  No.  1 .  p.  70.)  Much  depends  also  on  the  full  exposure  of 
the  foliage  to  the  light :  seedling  rftm^llific  kept  in  a  house 
exposed  to  the  north,  or  kept  in  any  house  several  feet  from 
the  glass,  will  not  come  to  a  state  of  puberty  or  maturation 
for  noweruig,  as  when  kept  within  a  few  inches  of  the  glass. 

M.  S.  Boudin  admires,  as  everv  man  must,  the  extensive  and 
well-regulated  establishment  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  is  in 
raptures  with  their  lofty  palm-house,  its  fine  specimens  of 
plantains,  palms,  tropical  lUiacess  and  epiphytes.  He  notic*es 
their  Extensive  steam  apparatus,  their  beautiful  contrivance 
for  imitating  rain,  their  fine  collection  of  camellias,  and 
their  systematic  mode,  whether  with  the  hardy  or  house 
collections,  of  keeping  the  plants  of  each  genus  and  species 
by  itsel£     So  extensive  a  concern,  indeed,  could  never  be 
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managed  with  so  few  hands  as  it  is,  without  this  judicious 
arrangement. 

In  noticing  Mr.Mackay's  nursery,  at  Clapton,  he  makes  no 
mention  of  the  collection  of  heaths  there,  wnich  is,  we  believe 
more  extensive  than  that  of  Mr.Lee,  and  exceeded  only  by  that 
of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  At  Messrs.  Brooks,  of  Balls  Fond,  he 
saw  those  rare  plants,  Azalea  variegata  and  purpurea ;  and  at 
the  Mary-le-Bone  nursery,  he  saw  Andromeda  floribunda,  for 
which  Mr.  Jenkins  asked  him  *^  un  prix  enorme."  Some  years 
ago  the  proprietor  asked  SO  guineas  for  this  plant ;  but  having 
now  succeeded  in  propagating  it,  he  asks  from  10  to  15 
guineas.  At  the  Fulham  nursery  M.  S.  Boudin  saw  several 
rare  plants,  among  others  the  original  stock  plant  of  what  is 
commonly  calledCamellia  axillaris,  now  considered  as  belonging 
to  a  difierent  genus,  which  he  purchased.  At  Mr.  ColviU's, 
the  new  conservatory  and  plant-stove  rivetted  his  attention, 
not  more  on  account  of  the  variety  of  rare  plants  which  they 
contain,  than  the  elegance  of  the  design  of  the  houses,  and  the 
substantial  and  beautiful  manner  in  which  the  flues,  shelves, 
paths,  trellises,  &c.  are  executed.  He  is  well  acquainted 
with  die  publications  of  Mr.  Sweet,  and  pays  a  iust  com- 
pliment to  his  science  as  a  botanist,  and  skill  as  a  cultivator. 

But  the  greatest  share  of  our  author's  time  and  attention  was 
.  bestowed  on  the  Horticultural  Society'^  Garden.  With  every 
thing  there  he  is  highly  gratified,  and  more  especially  with  the 
hot-houses,  their  construction,  the  interesting  collection  they 
contain,  and  the  high  order  and  keeping  maintained  in  them. 
He  notices  the  practice  found  within  these  few  years  to  be  so 
conducive  to  the  health  and  growth  of  plants  in  hotrhouses, 
of  keeping  the  air  moist  in  proportion  as  it  is  heated ;  and 
for  this  purpose^  the  necessity  of  watering  the  flues  and 
paths  of  the  house  copiously,  and  several  times  a  day;  and 
even  inundating  die  passages  every  two  or  three  hours  in 
very  hot  days.  He  adverts  (o  the  excellentpaper  of  Mr.Daniel, 
relating  to  this  subject,  in  the  Society's  Transactions.  (Vol.  iv* 
part  1.)  When  about  to  return  to  France,  M.  S.  Boudin 
received  a  present  of  that  beautiful  plant  the  Primula  sinensis, 
which,  in  a  subsequent  publication,  he  tells  us  he  succeeded  in 
propagating  by  cuttings ;  a  thing  not  easily  done,  because, 
among  other  reasons,  the  plant  produces  very  little  that  can 
be  cut  off  for  that  purpose.  Finally  he  expresses  his  gi*atitude 
to  Mr.  Sabine,  and,  in  common  with  most  foreigners  who 
visit  the  Chiswick  garden,  pays  a  tribute  to  the  intelligence 
and  amiability  of  Mr.  Lindley,  the  garden  secretary,  whose 
botanical  acquirements  are  not  of  less  value  to  foreign  visitants, 
than  his  knowledge  of  modern  languages ;  and  who  on  this,  as 
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well  as  on  other  aocoimts,  contributes    to  the   dignity  and 
ornament  of  this  part  of  the  great  horticultural  establishment. 


Art.  VII.  Catalog  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture^  Botany ^ 
Sfc.  published  since  November  last,  with  some  account  of  those 
considered  the  most  interesting. 

British. 

TVotter,    Alexander,    Esq.  of   Dreghorn,  near  EdiDburgfa :  Method   oi 

Book-keeping.    Edinburgh,  tvo. 

**The  method  of  book-4eeping  which  is  here  explained,  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  that  by  which  Mr.  Trotter's  books  are  actually  kept ;  the 

Erinter's  copy  for  this  publication  having  been  little  else  than  a  transcript 
•om  these  very  books/'  The  editor  of  the  Farmer's  Magazine  states  that 
he  has  seen  these  original  books,  which,  he  says,  **  are  kept,  in  fact,  not  bj 
Mr.  Trotter  himself,  but  by  his  agronome,  Robert  Guthrie,  who  seems  to  be 
quite  as  much  master  of  the  system  as  his  employer;  and  with  few  exceptions^ 
all  the  entries  are  in  the  hand-writing  of  tnis  person  or  his  daughter,  the 
latter  indeed  being«the  principal  book-keeper ;  and  all  these,  the  book  of 
yearly  and  day-labour,  the  journal  and  cash-book  in  one,  and,  the  ledger, 
are  not  only  kept  with  great  neatness  and  accuracy,  but,  what,  we  con^ss, 
appeared  at  first  quite  incredible, — all  the  entries  are  made  at  by-hours,  afler 
we  labours  of  the  day.  Our  scepticism  on  this  point  was  the  more 
excusable,  when  it  b  known  that  the  books  we  allude  to  are  not  confined, 
like  the  published  book,  to  the  business  of  a  single  fiurm,  but  embrace  all  the 
Dreghorn  estate,  including  the  house,  garden,  and  pleasure  grounds.  The 
fact  is  nevertheless  certain.  Let  no  one  therefore  be  alarmed  at  the 
demand  upon  hb  time  which  would  be  made  by  adopting  this  method. 
(Farm.  Mag.  Vol.  xxvi.  p.  474.) 

Botanical  Sketches.  London,  8vo.  Old  plates  of  the  linnean  classes,  with 
a  new  title. 

JTtrby,  W,  M.A.,  F.R.&L.S.  Rector  of  Barham;  and  Wmam  Spence,  Esq. 

F.LJS.  An  Introduction  to  Entomology ;  or.  Elements  of  the  Natural 

History  of  Insects.    London.  Vols.  3  &  4. 

Thb  interesting  and  valuable  work  being  now  completed,  will  soon  find 
its  way  into  every  gentleman's  library,  and  as  it  contains  much  instructive 
matter  respecting  the  insects  of  gardens,  we  would  advise  every  reading 
eardener  to  ask  the  loan  of  it  from  his  master,  and  to  peruse  it  with  care. 
When  we  can  find  room,  we  shall  make  appropriate  extracts. 
Dacre,  The  Rev.B,  A.L.S.  Testimonies  in  Favour  of  Salt  as  Manure,  and  a 

Condiment  for  Horse,  Cow,  and  Sheep,  &c.    London,  svo. 
Fmlayson,  John,  of  Kaims,  Muirkirk,  Inventor  and  Patentee  of  the  Self* 

cleaning  Ploughs  and  Harrows:  The  British  Farmer;  or,  a  Series  of 

Scientific  and  Practical  Essays  on  Agriculture ;  to  which  is  added  the 

Ploughman's  Guide.    London.  Svo.   7  copper-plates. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  work,  treats  of  the  patent  Self-cleaning  Plo^, 
and  the  second  of  the  Art  of  Ploughing,  or  the  Ploughman's  Guide.  Tiic 
purpose  of  both  b  to  describe  and  recoqamend  the  different  ploughs  of  the 
autnoPs  invention.  Chap.  5.  treats  of  putrescent  manures,  and  enters  into 
the  detmls  of  fermenting  peat  moss,  by  Lord  Meadowbank's  method ;  and 
of  improving  moss,  by  3ie  application  of  lime,  burning,  &c.  Indeed  the 
subject  of  moss  and  muirlands  occupies  almost  the  whole  of  this  book;  the 
implements  which  its  author  has  invented  being  more  especially  adapted  for 
Horking  moors,  heaths,  and  rough  hinds.  Chap.  4.  treats  on  fiurrow  trcoch- 
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ing ;  aiid  chap.  5.  which  in  bulk  includes  about  half  the  volume,  is  on  the 
cultivation  of  moss.  An  Appendix  contains  testimonies  in  favour  of  the 
utilitv  of  the  new  implement,  which  are,  the  Imperial  Self-cleanina  Plough ; 
the  Heath  Self-cleaning  Plough:  the  Kentish  Skeleton  Sclf-cleanmc 
Plough ;  the  improved  Scotch  Plough,  which  contains  a  rod  from  the  sheath 
of  the  plough  to  the  muzzle,  for  bemgput  on  when  the  plouch  is  wrou^t 
by  both  horses  walkinjg  in  a  line  in  the  furrow.  The  Imperial  Self-cleanmg 
Harrow  is  next  described ;  then  the  Self-cleaning  Drill  Harrow ;  and  lastly , 
the  new  Spring  Weighing  Machines.  All  these  implements  have  been  very 
much  approved  of  in  different  parts  of  Scotland;  but  being  chiefly 
calculated  for  land  in  an  imperfect  state  of  cultivation,  or  where  very 
rough  stubbles  are  left,  it  may  be  doubted  if  they  will  come  into  general  use. 

Svfeet^  Mr.  Robert^  F.L.S.  The  British  Warblers ;  or.  Account  of  the 
Genus  Sylvia ;  in  one  Fasciculus  ;  illustrated  by  Six  beautifully  coloured 
Figures,  taken  from  living  Specimens  iu  the  Author's  Collection  ;  with 
Directions  for  theirTreatment  according  tothe  Author*s  Method ;  in  which 
is  explained,  how  the  interesting  and  fine  Singing  Birds  belonging  to  this 
Grenus  may  be  managed,  and  kept  in  as  good  health  as  any  common  Birds 
whatever.    London.  8vo.  Plates. 

*^  The  British  species  belonging  to  thb  interesting  genus  are  chiefly  birds 
of  passage,  visiting  this  country  m  spring,  and  leaving  it  again  in  autumn. 
Several  of  them  are  deservedly  esteemed  as  the  finest  songsters  of  all  the 
feathered  race:  the  nightingale,  in  particular,  has  the  sweetest  and 
most  pleasing  note  of  any  kind  at  present  known.  It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  they  are  veiy  difficult  to  preserve  in  confinement ;  but  the 
autiior  of  this  work  has  succeeded  well  in  preserving  the  greater  part  of  the 
most  interestiug  species  through  several  vdnters  in  perfect  health,  and  most 
of  them  are  in  full  song  all  the  winter." 

"  They  will  succeed  very  well  in  a  warm  room  in  winter,  or,  if  convenient, 
any  part  of  a  hot-house  or  warm  conservatory  would  suit  them  athnirably ; 
but  they  require  a  little  fresh  air  when  the  weather  is  mild ;  they  may  be 
preserved  in  cages,  either  separately,  or  several  tc^ther ;  or  in  a  small 
aviary,  where  ail  the  species  might  be  intermixed.  The  temperature  of  the 
room  where  they  are,  ought  never  to  be  much  below  temperate,  though 
several  of  the  species  do  not  mind  a  slight  frost ;  the  sorts  tnat  the  author 
has  found  to  sufler  most  from  cold,  are  S,  rubetra  (the  Whinchat),  and 
S,  phaenicurus  (the  Redstart)  ;  the  Nightingale  {S.  luscinia)  b  not  near  so 
tender  as  these ;  S.  cinerea,  S.  tyiviella,  and  S.  atricapiUa,  scarcely  seem  to 
mind  the  cold  at  all." 

We  recommend  this  work  to  our  horticultural  readers,  because  we  think 
nnging  birds  of  different  species,  native  as  well  as  exotic,  form  a  great 
addition  to  the  flower  garden,  and  botanic  hot-houses.  In  the  former  we 
would  distribute  diflerent  sorts  in  cages  in  the  day  time,  taking  them  in  at 
night ;  in  the  latter  we  would  hang  up  cages  also ;  for  the  birds  when  left  to 
fly  about,  as  in  the  hot-houses  at  Scbcenbrunn,  are  apt  to  dirtv  the  leaves 
of  the  plants,  besides  requiring  certain  arrangements  ot  wire-work  to  prevent 
their  escape. 

GvUdmg,  7^  Rev.  L.  BA.  F.L.S.,  &c.  An  Account  of  the  Botanic  Garden 

of  St.  Vincent.    Glasgow.  4to.  4  plates. 

This  garden  is  stated  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  to  have 
been  commenced  under  Governor  General  Melville,  1765.  It  consisted  at 
first  of  tweiTty  acres,  but  was  afterwards  increased  to  thirty-nine  and  a  half. 
Dr.  George  Young,  Surgeon-  to  the  Forces,  the  principal  medical  officer 
stationed  in  the  island,  was  first  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  ground, 
which  he  held  for  many  years.  In  1774  the  doctor  made  a  report  of  his 
progress  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  which  they  were  pleased  to  reward  with  a 
present  of  fifty  guineas.    In  the  troubled  times  which  succeeded,  the 
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garden  was  inucK  neglected  and  iojured,  but  was  again  restored  in  1785, 
and  somewhat  increased,  bj  Alexander  Anderson,  Eso.,  Sui^geon,  who  was 
diortlj  afterwards  appointed  its  superintendent. 

At  this  period  the  institution  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  Govern- 
ment, who  supported  it  with  great  liberality  till  it  was  presented  to  the 
colony  in  1888.  In  1792  it  was  increased,  but  it  suffered  in  some  decode 
during  our  contest  with  the  French  and  Caribs.  Mr.  Anderson  with  great 
pains  collected  all  the  most  remarkable  of  die  native  plants,  and  in  his 
excursions  to  other  islands,  obtained  many  curious  species. 

About  1787,  the  dove,  and  several  varieties  of  cinnamon,  were  introdiiced 
from  the  French  islands,  to  which  they  had  been  brought  by  their  diipi 
from  Asia,  llie  dove,  shortly  after  this  period,  was  cultivated  zealously  m 
Dominique.  In  Jamaica  the  dnnamon  wa»  planted  on  a  large  scale  in 
manv  parts  of  that  extensive  colony. 

Mr.  Anderson,  in  1791,  safled  to  Guiana  in  search  of  valuable  plants, 
where  his  zeal  was  amply  rewarded. 

Every  ezertioo  was  made,  as  well  by  private  individuals  as  by  the 
authorities  io  England,  to  render  Hb  Majesty's  Botanic  Grarden  of  Sc. 
Vineent  die  source  from  which  valuable  plants  might  be  spread  over  the 
adjacent  islands.  Trials  were  made  to  introduce  plantations  of  Cactus 
coccinellifera  and  to  propagate  the  cochineal  insect.  Many  valuable  seeds 
from  Asia  were  sent  here  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  At  a  subseqent  period 
others  were  forwarded  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  A  considerable  number 
were  procured  from  correspondents  in  North  America,  ahnost  all  of  which 
are  now  flourishing  and  dispersed  over  our  colonies. 

I£s  Majesty  was  pleased  in  1790,  to  send  a  ship  to  the  South  Seas  to 
procure  for  it  the  bread-fruit,  Artocarpus  indsa,  and  every  other  valuable 
tree  that  could  be  obtained,  llie  lamentable  termination  of  this  first 
voya^  is  known  to  everv  one ;  but,  not  discoura^  by  the  fete  of  the  first, 
the  king  determined  to  nt  out  a  second  ship  of  discovery,  and  shordy  after- 
wards Captain  Bligh  set  sail  in  the  Providence,  and  in  January  1795, 
landed  about  530  plants  on  the  shores  of  St.  Vincent. 

In  1798,  a  catalogue  was  made  of.  all  the  plants  within  the  garden, 
conveniently  arranged  ;  and  another  was  publisned  by  the  Sodety  of  Arts 
in  the  25th  volume  of  thdr  transactions. 

Mr.  Lockhead,  who  afterwards  succeeded  Dr.  Anderson,  had  obtained 
firom  Cayenne  several  nutmegs.  These  in  1809  were  introduced  by  Caption 
Diz  of  the  Cygnet.    The  trees  have  borne  well  fi>r  many  years. 

Worn  out  with  toil,  the  venerable  Anderson  began  to  decline,  and  in 
July  181 1,  resigned  the  garden  to  his  estimable  friend  and  frJlow-labourer 
William  Lockhead,  Esq.  M.WJS.  Edinburgh. 

On  the  8th  September,  1811,  the  virtuous  Anderson  was  numbered  with 
die  dead.  To  this  industrious  and  respectable  botanist  the  garden  owes  its 
prosperity.  Since  his  death  it  has  in  some  desree  declined.  The  greater 
part  of  his  useful  life  was  dilisendy  employed,  not  only  in  the  scientific 
examination  and  culdvation  of  the  stores  committed  ta  his  care,  but  also 
enriching  the  establishment  with  every  thing  dther  useftd  or  curious. 

Mr.  Lockhead  died  in  1815,  and  was  succeed  by  Mr.  George  Caley,  and 
hisassbtant  Mr.  M'Crae.  The  former  gentleman  had  spent  many  years  of 
his  life  in  the  forests  of  Australasia,  and  had  brought  home  an  abundant 
harvest  from  a  fidd  in  which  Brown  and  other  celebrat«i  travellers  had 
already  gleaned.  His  animals  were  purchased  by  the  Liniuean  Society, 
and  are  placed  in  the  museum  of  that  learned  body. 

In  1821,  the  Government  determined  to  give  up  the  garden  ;  wearied  as 
is  supposed,  with  the  complaints  that  were  made,  and  widi  the  annual 
ezpence,  which  exceeded  700/. 

The  plates  which  accompany  this  work  consist  of  views  so  badly  got  no 
as  to  be  of  litde  use  in  conveying  the  character  of  the  scenery,  and  a  gnniM 
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plan  which  shows  nothing  of  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  garden.  In 
short,  more  useless  or  less  ornamental  engravings  were  nerer  appended  to 
any  work. 

Cobbet,  WURamy  Esq.  of  Kensington,  the  celebrated    Political   Writer ; 
Author  of  the  American  Gardener,  &c :  The  Woodlands,  or,  a  Trntise 
on  Planting ;  describing  the  Trees,  &c.  Sec,  London.  8vo.  No.  1. 
This  work  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  reader  b  ignorant  of  the 
practioil  details  of  preparing  ground  for  plantmg,  and  of  all  the  subsequent 
operations  of  sowii^,  rearing,  Ac.    In  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  operations  are 
accurately  described,  and  in  a  rigorous  style ;  and  though  the  work  will  be  of 
most  use  to  the  novice,  it  may  yet  be  read  widi  profit  by  the  practical  planter. 
Johnsy  William^  MvD.  formerly  a  Practitioner  in  Calcutta,  now  resident  in 
Manchester.     Practical  aotany',   an  improved  Arrangement  of  the 
Generic  Characters  of  British  Plants ;  with  a  familiar  Introduction  to  the 
Limisan  System.    London.    Longman  &  Co.    1826.    18mo.  pp.156. 
A  neat  little  work,  intended  to  fedlitate  the  acauisition  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  genera  of  British  plants,  to  which  it  will  probably  be  found  an 
useful  ^de.    It  commences  with  a  brief  introduction  to  the  study  of 
botany,  in  which  the  first  rudiments  of  the  science  are  explained  in  famdiar 
terms,  and  illustrated  by  figures.    The  characters  of  the  genera  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  tabular  form,  so  that  a  comparative  view  is  ofiered  of  the  most 
important  distinctions,  by  which  they  are  divided.    For  the  characters  of 
the  genera  of  grasses,  the  author  states,  that  he  is  indebted  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Sir  James  Smith.    The  foot  of  each  page  is  occupied  b^  such 
brief  remarks  upon  the  genera  as  are  indqiendent  of  their  distinctive 
characters. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  author  has  tiot  avoided  certain  errors  of 
ezpi'ession,  which,  although  formerly  introduced  into  respectable  works, 
are  now  abandoned  as  unphilosophical  and  incorrect.  As,  for  example, 
calling  the  grain  of  grasses,  umbelliferse,  &c, ;  seed,  instead  of  pericarpium ; 
the  involucrum  of  83mgene8ious  plants  common  cal;^x ;  or  descrilnng  the 
corolla  of  a  papilionaceous  f^ant  to  consist  of  four  in^ead  of  five  {^tals. 
We  must  also  remark,  that  the  references  to  the  figures  in  illustration  of 
the  terms  used  in  botany,  are  not  suffidentiy  accurate.  Thus,  in  plate  ii. 
it  does  not  appear  whether  the  term  involucre  is  applied  to  a  particular 
form  of  inflorescence  or  of  bracteae ;  it  would  also  seem  that  the  annulus  of 
an  Agaric,  tab.  S.  fig.  6.  is  mistaken  for  its  volva. 

The  author  announces  his  intention  of  preparing,  in  continuation  of  this 
worl^  a  similar  publication  upon  the  species  of  British  plants.  We  hope 
that  in  that  work  such  errors  as  the  above  will  be  avoided. 

France. 

Nicolas  Douette-Richardoty  et  r^dige  par  Richardot,  I'atn^,  Juce  de  Pfeux  3i 
Verry,  D^partement  de  la  Marne :  De  la  Pratique  de  rAgriculture ; 
ou  Recudi,  &c  1  vol.  8vo.  Paris. 

This  work  is  described  by  Lachevardi^re,  who  has  given  an  analysis  of  it» 
as  one  of  the  most  carious  and  useful  whidi  has  ever  been  published  on  the 
art  of  agriculture.  It  is  not  so  much  a  compilation  from  other  writers,  as  a 
relation  of  what  has  been  effected,  either  directiy  or  indirectiy,  by  the  author 
himself.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts :  the  first  contains  the  agricul- 
tural life  of  the  author ;  the  second  the  detail  of  his  practices,  and  the  ex- 
pence  he  incurred ;  and  the  third  displays  his  sj|_'kem  of  management,  and 
contains  a  challenge  to  whoever  will  accept  of  it,  to  come  forward  and  dis- 
pute the  excellence  of  his  plans.  The  department  of  the  Haute-Mame  is 
the  principal  scene  of  his  operations.  There  he  drained  and  cultivated 
six  marshes,  united  eighty  springs,  and  applied  the  water  to  the  irri- 
gation   of  an  immense  tract.   He  next  directed   his   attention  to  the 
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mounttiins,  and,  it  is  said,  cultivated  ten  of  them.  All  this  he  did  at  a 
comparatively  moderate  expence,  by  employing  the  labourers  in  the 
winter  season,  when  they  could  find  little  dse  to  do.  Several  chapten 
of  the  work  are  devoted  to  the  raising  of  trees,  and  the  management 
of  woodlands ;  and  die  Lombardy  poplar  and  Acacia  are  stron^y  r» 
commended.  All  the  different  species  of  grains,  legumes,  and  other 
agricultural  vegetables  are  successively  treat^  of;  and  in  the  maca^e- 
ment  of  forests  he  stronely  recommends  the  coupe  entre  deux  terres, 
(cutting  about  a  foot  under  the  sur^e)  as  deddecDy  the  best  mode  for 
underwood.  The  author  refers  to  a  great  variety  of  correspondents  in 
Europe,  and  president  Jefierson  in  America.  From  Buonaparte  he  re- 
ceived a  present  of  1200  francs  for  the  usefulness  of  his  services. 
Bavdrillarty  M,  Trait^  G^n^  des  Eaux  et  For^  Chassei  et  Pdches,  Sec 

with  numerous  plates.    Paris>   4to. 
Daniel,  A,    Pratique  des  Cours  d'Eau,  &c.    Paris,  8vo. 
Mathieu  de  Dombtule,  C.  I.  A.    Director  of  the  Agricultural  Establishment 

of  Roville  :  Annales  Agricoles  de  Roville.  Paris.  8vo.  in  numbers.  No.  2. 

Among  other  articles,  this  number  contains  a  translation  of  the  treatise 
on  the  culture  of  wheat,  by  Robert  Brown,  Esquire,  formerly  of  Markle 
near  Haddin^on,  and  conductor  of  the  Farmer^s  Magazine.    The  trans- 
lator is  a  pupil  of  the  Roville  establishment. 
Souiange  Bodin,  Mw  Fellow  of  the  Linnsean  Society  of  Paris,  Author  of  some 

Tracts  on  Horticulture,  and  Proprietor  of  the  Nursery  Garden  at  Fro- 

roont,  near  Paris :  Catalogue  des  V^taux  de  Pleine  Terre,  dOrangerie, 

et  de  Serres  du  Jardin  de  Fromont,  &c.  pour  1826.    Paris,  4to. 

The  species  and  varieties  in  this  catalogue  amount  to  1400,  reckoning 
varieties  of  certain  flovers,  as  pseonies,  chrysanthemums,  &c. ;  but  exclu- 
sive of  fruit-trees  or  culmary  vegetables. 

Germany. 

Weidenkelier,  Archiv  fiir  Pferdekenntniss,  &c. ;  or,  Archives  for  the  Know- 
ledge of  Horses,  and  other  Domestic  Animals.  8vo. 
Leucht  Char.  Volstandige  Anleitung  zur  Mastune  der  Thiere,  &c  A 
complete  Course  of  Instruction  on  the  Art  of  Fattening  Animals ;  or,  a 
Theory  of  Fattening  applied  to  the  Domestic  Quadrupeds  which  serve  as 
Food  to  Man ;  also  to  Poultry,  to  Fish,  to  Crabs,  to  Frogs,  to  Turtles,  to 
Oysters,  and  to  Snails.    Nuremb.  8vo. 

This  work  was  crowned  (as  the  French  phrase  is)  by  the  Royal  Society 
of  Sciences  of  Gottingen.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  art  of  &tten- 
in^  is  sai(^  by  Mr.  Leuchs,  to  consist  in  augmenting  the  physical  powers 
of^the  animal,  and  subduing  those  of  instinct.  From  the  character  given 
of  this  work  in  the  Bulletin  Universel,  it  would  seem  well  to  merit  trans- 
lation. 

Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  &c. 

Atti  del  Real  IsHtuto  d^Incoraggiamento,  4>c.  di  NapoB,    Tom.  i. 

In  this  work  a  short  account  is  eiven  of  the  cultivation  about  Torre 
del  Grecco,  which  appears  to  consbt  cniefly  of  grapes  and  cotton.  The  grapes 
are  raised  for  the  press,  and  the  principal  wine  produced  is  Ijachiyma 
Christi.  Some  olives  are  grown ;  and  in  a  few  places  where  the  Manna 
ash  grows  wild,  it  is  tapped  for  the  julcr.  There  is  also  in  this  volume 
a  paper  on  the  woad,  and  another  on  the  saffVon. 
Acerbi,  G,  Delle  Viti  Italiane ;  or.  Materials  for  the  Classification  and 

Specific  Character  of  the  Vines  of  Italy.   Milan,  8vo. 
Savi,  M.  Gaitano,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Florence.    Plantes  Fourrageres 

delaToscane.     Flor.  8vo.  and  Antolog.  Giom.  Oct.  1825.  p.  158. 

In  speaking  of  the  leguminous   plants   cultivated    in  Tuscany,  freat 
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eomplaint  is  made  of  the  Cuscuta  Europea,  %vhich  it  is  supposed  cannot 
be  destroyed  by  any  methods  ^  efi^WaRy  as  by  paring  and  burning 
the  sur^e,  thus  destroying  at  once  both  the  lucerne  and  the.  seeds  o^ 
the  parasite.  The  two  best  grasses  for  water  meadows  are  found  to  be 
the  Avena  elatior  and  Poa  pnitensis ;  for  all  ordinary  p^rpose^  (He  Lolium 
pcrenne  is  as  much  valued  in  Tuscany  as  in  England.  From  what  is 
said  of  fiorin  grass,  it  appears  to  abound  in  the  country ;  but  not  to 
have  been  subjected  to  cultivatiou.  The  wild  carrot  is  said  to  increase 
the  milk  of  cows  and  sheep»  and  to  imprpve  its  flavour.  Tlie  Guinea 
grass,  theP&nicum  maximum,  has  been  proposed  to  be. introduced  from 
the  West  Indies,  but  M.  Savi  considers  it  better  to  cultivate  to  a  higher 
degree  of  i)erfection  some  of  those  herbage  plants  which  are  indi^nous; 
-^die  riumber  of  these  amomit  to  519  species. 

Holland  and  the  NethIsrlakds. 

Hulthcm^  M.  Fan.  President  Discours  prononc^  k  la  Distribution  Solem- 
nelle  des  Prix  de  la  Soc.  Royale  d' Agriculture  et  de  Botanique  dc  Gand, 
le  39  Jttia,  1825.    Grand,  8vo. 

Bmley,  WHeam^  Civil  En^neer,  Ixmdon :  Trait^  de  l'£mploi  de  b  Vapeur 
-ponf  les  Serres  Chaudes^  Sec.  Couronn^  par  la.  Soc  des  Scienc.  k  Har- 
Jeim,  Trans.  Nat.  &e.    Harieim,  vol.  xiu.  p.  199. 
Mr.  Bailey  had  erected  a  cnrviiiBear  hothouse  for  M.  Caters-de>W<^, 

neatt  Antwerp,  (Jig.  95.  p.  JN)l.)  which  excited  a  fjmt  deal  of  attention  in 

that  co/untry,  and  it  appears  he  has  equally  distingimfaed  ftnmself  by  this 

essay  on  heating  by  steam. 

Sweden. 

KongL  Svenska  Landtbriiks  Acadetmens  Annaler ;  or,  Annals  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Agriculture  of  Sweden.    Year  9.    Part  ist.  8vo. 

America. 

MauachuteitU  AgncuUurtd  JR^potUoiy  and  Jourwd.    7  Voir  4to. 

This  work  contains  a  variety  of  useful  papers,  among  wbtcii  we  may 
enumerate,  Remarks  on  thle  Stable  Management  of  Horses^  in  vol.  vi. ; 
on  the  Weeds  of  Arable  Land,  vol.  iii.;  among  the  worst  of  which  are 
Berberis  vulgaris,  Cuscuta  europea,  and  Brassica  napns.  The  culture  of 
carrots,  vol.  iii.,  and  on  the  best  lime  for  fdHng  tnnbe^,  vol.  vii.  From 
the  experience  of  two  cultivators,  ft  iirould  appear  that  the  months  of 
May  and  June  are  to  be  nref^rred  for  cutting  down  thnber  trees  to  the 
months  of  Fd>ruary  and  March,  when  they  are  surcharged  with  sap 

A  paper  is  inserted  in  this  journal  (Vol.  III.  p.  68.)  which  shows  the 
importance  of  using  scientific  names  iii  connection  witn  local  appellations. 
The  writer  says,  the  yam  is  etittivated  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  and  it 
foand  preferable  to  the  potatoe;  and  he  capotes  WilKch^s  Domestic 
Encyclopaedia.  May  it  not  then  grow,  he  asks,  m  New  England  ?  The  yam 
of  the  Ainerican  writer  is  the  West  Indian  plant  of  that  name,  Dioscorea 
sativa;  that  of  Dr.  Willich  is  the  potatoe-yam,  a  variety  of  Solannm 
tuberosum. 
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PART  III. 
MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.    Foreign  Notices, 
FRANCE. 


Remarkable  Variety  of  Apple  Tree.  In  the  annaU  of  the  T«inniftmi 
Sodetv  of  Paris  for  May  1824,  NL  Tlllette  de  Clermont-Tonoere  has  de- 
scribed  a  remaiiuible  apple-tree  as  growing  at  St.  Valery  in  Normandy. 
This  apple-tree,  which  they  believe  to  be  between  thirty  and  forty  years* 
ffrowth,  has  constantly  produced  flowers  of  one  sex,  and  consequendr 
barren ;  the  flower  is  composed  of  an  external  and  internal  calyx,  with 
neither  stamens  nor  corolla.  The  female  organs  consist  of  fourteea 
styles,  with  oblique  stigmas.  At  the'  period  of  iowerine  it  is  customary 
for  every  young  woman  of  Sf.  Valery  to  go  and  make  ner  apple,  (dialler 
foire  sa  pomme)  by  fixing  a  nosegay  of  the  blossoms  of  any  comrooo 
apple-tree  on  a  tuft  of  those  of  the  one  described ;  this  is  attached  by 
a  piece  of  ribband  in  such  a  manner  that  in  autumn  every  one  knows 
the  fruit  that  her  nosegay  has  been  the  cause  of  producing.  It  is  re- 
marked that  these  fruits  (ufler  among  themselves,  in  flavour,  colour,  and 
size,  and  that  they  brar  some  relation  to  those  of  the  different  her- 
maphrodite trees,  the  blossoms  of  which  have  been  used  in  their  fecun- 
dation. Grafb  from  dus  tree  remain  always  barren,  notwithstanding ' 
attempts  to  fecundate  the  blossoms  artificially.  Seeds  sown  have  come 
up  very  well,  but  the  plants  are  still  too  young  to  produce  blossoms. 

Mukivlying  Rosa  by  CuUmgi,  Towards  the 
end  of  July,  M.  Gossart  rings  young  shoots  of 
the  same  year,  covering  the  space  where  the 
bark  was  tfdcen  off*  by  a  little  woo^  In  a  short 
time  a  thickened  rine  (une  bourrelet)  appears 
round  both  edges  of  Uie  ring :  in  November  he 
cuts  off*  the  shoot  close  under  the  upper  rins^ 
plants  in  light  soil,  keeps  rather  moist  and  shadec^ 
and  the  cutting  shoots  fi*eely  the  following  spring. 
Another  mode  is,  fifleen  davs  after  ringing  the 
shoot,  to  lay  it  in  the  soil,  or  draw  it  throu^  a  pot 
of  earth  or  tin  case  (comet)  (fig.  34.)  in  the  uhi- 
nese  manner,  and  it  ¥rill  root  and  stow  the  same 
season.  A  third  mode  is  adoptecC  afler  the  se- 
cond sap,  commonly  called  that  of  St.  John,  by 
slipping  off  young  snoots  of  that  second  sap  be- 
fore they  are  lon^than  the  little  finger;  plant 
them  as  cuttings  m  peat  earth,  cover  them  with 
a  bell-glass,  and  shade  them,  and  six  out  of  nine 
will  take  root. 

Garden  of  Frtmumt,  This  establishment  Is 
ekuated  at  Kis,  in  the  department  of  Seine  et 
Oise,  a  few  miles  from  rais.  It  was  founded 
by  M.  Soulange  Bodin,  the  proprietor,  member 
of  several  societies,  and  author  of  R^t  d'une 
Excursion  Horticulturale,  fiute  k  Londres  dans  le 
mois  d'Avril,  18S4.    It  is  said  to  contam  a  good  general  collection  which 
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are  propagated  and  sold  at  a  low  price,  as.  determined  by  a  printed  cata- 
logue. 

MovcMe  Mdon  Grounds.  M.  Soulange  Bodin  having  changed  the  site 
of  his  melon-ground  at  Fromont,  and  found  the  soil  impregnated  with  the 
liquid  manure  which  had  drained  from  his  dung-beds  to  a  considerable 
depth,  proposes  in  future  to  move  the  ute  of  his  hot-beds  from  one  part 
of  the  garden  to  another,  in  order  to  manure  the  whole  in  succession.  He 
says,  **  we  have  folded  our  hot-beds  as  a  shepherd  folds  his  sheep,  and  the 
dnumngs  of  the  dung  have  done  in  the  one  case,  what  the  droppings  of 
the  sheep  have  in  the  other."  Hurdles  of  reeds  form  a  portable  rence  and 
shelt^.---(^d!^  Univ.  February,  1825.) 

Jii^Adam*s^  Roods,  The  Paris  Agricultural  Society  have  printed  a  pam- 
phlet on  this  subject,  from  a  communication  bv  Sir  John  Bverly,  and 
(fistributed  numerous  copies  of  it  among  the  road  engineers  of  the  different 
d^MUtments. 

GrtMng  the  Cedar  en  the  Larch,  The  union  of  these  two  species, 
though  practicable  in  theory,  was  never,  as  fiir  as  we  know,  actuolly 
carried  mto  execution,  till  M.  Le  Fievre,  a  nurseryman  at  Nantes,  in  the 
west  of  France^  tried  it,  and  succeeded  perfect]y.--(^f<i/.  Umver.  October 
1885.) 

SUL-Worms,  At  the  last  sitting  of  the  Puilomathic  Society  at  Paris,  a 
memoir  underwent  discussion  which  had  been  read  at  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Industry  and  the  Art^  the  otgect  of  which  was  to  prove 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry-tree,  and  uie  rearing  of  silk -worms, 
might  be  carried  on  as  successfully  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  as  at 
Lyons.  In  support  of  this  opinion^  the  results  of  various  experiments 
made  at  Tours  and  at  St.  Germain's  near  Paris  were  cited;  and  it  was 
shown,  that  those  results  (owing,  doubtless,  togreater  care)  wei*e  superior 
even  to  the  products  of  Piecmiont  itseM*.  The  author  of  the  memoir 
further  proves,  that  the  countries  which  are  the  most  favourable  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  mulberry-tree  are  those  which  lie  between  the  43d  oqd 
48th  degree  of  ]atitud6.F-<Xt/.  Gaz,  Jan.  1826.) 

Da/phne  laureola.  In  the  island  of  Corsica,  a  man  has  been  lately  tried 
for  having  caused  the  death  of  several  individuals  by  poisoning  a  rivulet 
with  the  branches  and  leaves  of  this  plant.  A  law  exists,  dated  so  far  back 
as  1669,  which  provides  that  putting  laurel  leaves  into  small  rivulets,  with 
the  intent  of  poisoning  the  water,  is  punishable  with  death ;  and  even  when 
no  bad  intention  is  meant,  with  imprisonment.  We  may  observe  here,  that 
unless  the  scientific  name  of  the  plant  is  given  in  the  ordinance  it  may 
occasion  much  dispute;  for  on  the  continent  as  in  Britain,  the  word 
laurel  is  applied  to  several  species  of  daphne,  to  two  species  of  prunus,  to 
viburnum  tinus,  and  toiaurus  nobilis.    {fiuU.  Unw.) 

GERMAN\\ 

Myrica  Cerifera.  This  plant  has  been  cultivated  for  seven  years,  in  the 
open  ground  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Carlshrue ;  it  there  ripens  its  fruit, 
fivepoiinds  of  which  furnish  by  decoction,  upwards  of  8  ounces  of  green  wax. 

Extraordxnartf  Uti&ty  of  the  Nettle.  In  the  weekly  newspaper  of  the 
Bavarian  Agricultural  Society,  1825.,  No.  6.,  the  nettle  is  said  to  have  the 
following  properties:  1.  Eaten  in  sallad,  it  cures  consumption;  2.  It 
fattens  homed  cattle,  whether  eaten  green  or  dried ;  5,  Experience  has 
shown  that  it  not  only  fattens  calves,  but  improves  their  breed;  4.  It  is  an 
antidote  to  most  maladies ;  5,  Sheep  which  eat  it,  bring  forth  healthy, 
vigorous  lambs ;  6.  It  promotes  the  laying  of  ^gs  in  hens;  7.  It  improves  the 
fiit  of  pigs;  8.  The  seeds,  mixed  with  oats,  are  excellent  for  horses;  9.  It 
grows  all  the  year  round,  even  in  the  coldest  weather;  10.  The  fibres  of 
the  stem  make  an  excellent  hemp. 

The  Bavarian  oracle  might  have  added,  that  few  plants  force  better  or 
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roore  nipidlY,  and  that  the  tender  shoots  to  produced,  make  s  delicate 
and  high-flavoured  pot-herb>  resembling  the  points  of  the  shoots  of 
pompion. 

It  is  certain  the  nettle  is  much  valued  in  Holland,  where  its  yoang 
shoots  are  used  as  a  pot*herb ;  its  roots  for  dying  yellow ;  where  the  norse- 
dealers  give  the  seeds  to  horses,  to  make  thera  bride  and  give  them  a  fine 
skin ;  and  where  considerable  portions  of  fields  are  planted  with  it,  and 
mown  five  or  nx  times  a  year,  as  green  food. 

The  Acorn^  in  forest  districts,  in  Saxony,  is  successfiiUy  used  to  fittten  sheep 

during  the  winter  .(i^av.  Joum.  1 825.) 

~ f  FruU  Treetby  their  Bloitomt,     An  interesting  paper  o 

...  -   .      -.       ...  ^Ijj^jg^y^ 


thb  subject  will  be  found  in  Uie  memoirs  of  the  Pomological  Sodety  of 
Altenburg,  vol.  1.,  for  1891.,  by  M.  Waitz.  Hie  characters,  on  which  be 
founds  his  distinctions  are:  1 .  The  style ;  its  being  parted  more  or  less  <le^y» 
smooth  or  velvet-like,  longer  or  shorter  than  the  stamens,  &c :  9.  The 
petals;  being  open  or  shut,  near  or  distant,  &c. :  8.  In  thdr  colour :  4.  In 
the  time  of  flowering. 

Grafting  Peart  on  Appiei,  Various  examples  of  success  are  given  of 
this  operation  by  M.  Hempel ;  and  also  of  grafting  apples  on  pears,  though 
the  last  practice  is  not  so  successful  and  the  plants  do  not  last  long.  (1mm. 
Soc,  Pom.  d'Alienb.  Vol.  1.) 

Borage  at  manure.  A  writer  in  a  Bavarian  Weekly  Journal,  recommends 
sowing  this  plant,  and  when  it  is  fiiU  grown  ploughing  it  down.  The  good 
eflects  of  Borage  as  a  green  manure,  he  has  proved  bv  long  experience. 
What  renders  it  prefenSble  to  most  other  nlants,  for  this  purpose  is  the 
great  quantity  of  soda  and  other  salts  wnich  it  contains.  It  mav  be 
sown  in  April  and  ploughed  down  in  Augurt,  in  time  to  be  followed  by  wneat. 

Water  Crett,  About  eighteen  years  ago  the  culture  of  this  plant  was 
commenced  in  the  neigh£>urhood  of  L(Midon ;  a  few  yean  afUffwards  it 
was  besun  near  Paris,  and  it  seems  it  has  lateljr  been  suooessfiilly  engaged 
in,  in  3ie  neighbourhood  of  Erfurth,  in  Bavana.  Such  is  the  infhieBoe  of 
the  example  of  England  ;  which  ought  to  teach  us  to  set  none,  either  in 
matters  ot  taste  or  utility,  that  will  not  reflect  honour  on  the  country.  Hie 
magic  word  London,  is  a  passport  to  ever^  &shion.  In  consequence  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Horticultural  Society  there,  by  ^  Joseph  Banks^ 
and  a  few  individuals,  in  1808,  similar  societies  have  now  sprung  iq>  inevenr 
part  of  the  world.  In  1819  a  paper  appeared  in  the  Horticultira  Society^ 
Transactions  on  the  culture  of  water-cress  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ; 
since  which  thisplant  has  become  a  fashionable  saliM,  not  only  throughout 
Britain,  but  in  France  and  Germany.. 

SWrrZERLANIX 

The  Haytna/emg  Machine,  (Encyc.  of  Ag.  §  2597.)  has  been  introduced 
into  Switzerland,  and  employed  to  ted  meadow  hay  with  perfect  success. 
(Bullet.  {PAgric,  de  Genhfe,  2  Ann.) 

New  Zealand  S^nnage.  Tetraeonia  expanta.  This  plant  has  been 
cultivated  in  the  neiehtourhood  of  Lausanne,  and  is  valued,  as  in  EngUmd, 
for  its  abundant  produce  during  the  hottest  of  the  summer  months. 

ITALY. 

Pomona  Italiana.  A  work  under  this  title  by  Geoi^  Gallesio  was  coiB- 
menced  in  1817.  The  author  is  known  by  his  treatise  on  the  Genus  (Strus, 
and  is  considered  by  some  as  the  Duhamel  of  Italy.  On  this  work  he  bat 
been  employed  ddit  years,  and  has  spared  no  nains  to  describe  exactly  the 
best  varieties  of  fruits  cultivated  in  Italy,  adoing  the  synonimes  of  their 
names,  and  their  peculiar  culture.  Fourteen  numbers  of  this  work,  in  quarto, 
had  appeared  in  January  1825;  and  twenty-six  more  will  complete  the 
work. 
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CulHffaium  without  Dung,  -  M.  Conrull^  of  Toulouse^  has  published  n 
pamphlet,  in  part  a  translation  from  the  Italian,  to  show  that  this  may  be 
eflfected  by  burying  in  the  soil  half  ^wn  crops.  He  gives  an  example 
of  a  field  in  Piedmont,  which  was  divided  in  two  equal  parts :  on  one  of 
these  rye,  sown  in  November,  was  plowed  down  on  the  5th  of  May 
followiiur ;  at  the  same  time  the  other  half  was  well  manured  with  stable 
dung.  Uoth  were  sown  with  maiie ;  and  treated  with  the  same  care.  At 
harvest,  the  produce  of  the  crop  ^wn  on  the  plowed-down  rye,  ex- 
ceeded that  grown  on  the  dun^  in  the  proportion  of  425  to  500.  M. 
Jourbert  of  Turin  who  made  this  experiment,  thinks  lye  the  best  of  all 
plants  for  plowing  in ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  the  s&ove  experiment, 
that  buryiiig  living  vegetables  b  to  be  preferred  to  manuring,  because  the 
effects  of  the  latter  last  for  three  or  (our  years,  while  that  of  plowing -in 
growii^  plants  is  seldom  perceptible  on  a  second  crop.  We  have  no 
doubt  however,  that  if  the  poorest  land  had  such  crops  as  were  grown 
upon  it  plowed  down  when  thev  were  half  arrived  at  maturity,  for  a  series 
of  years  in  succession,  it  would  in  the  end  become  rich.  But  how  many 
years  it  would  require  to  eSEsct  this  is  very  uncertain. 

HOLLAND  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 
T%e  Society  of  Agriculture  and  Botany  of  Ghent^  seem  to  be  making  ex- 
traordinary exertions  for  the  promotion  of  every  department  of  culture. 
At  their  annual  meeting  in  June  1825,  a  report  was  made  by  the  secretary, 
of  their  transactions  for  the  by-past  year,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  selections.  M.  P  Verfeeuwen,  junr.  Commercial  Florist,  com- 
municated his  observations  on  the  principal  Horticultural  Establishments 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  He  notices  the  very  small  size  of  the 
penes  of  glasses  employed  in  hot^house  and  hot-bed  sashes ;  the  general 
<£suse  of  tan  in  plant'Stoves,  and  especially  those  of  Messrs.  Loddiges ;  die 
great  care  and  neatness  displaced  in  every  description  of  plant  habitation, 
and  the  continual  chancing  of  the  situation  of  pots,  so  as  to  vary  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sun  and  light  upon  them  according  to  circumstances.  M. 
Van  Mons,  of  Louvain,  presented  a  description  of  the  Colmar  Dewez  pear 
{Gard.  Mag.  p.  83.)  raised  by  him  from  seed,  and  dedicated  to  M.  Dewez, 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Lettres  of 
Brussels.  An  account  of  the  manner  of  fathering  opium  on  Mount  Oympus 
from  personal  inspection,  and  a  collection  of  seeds  from  the  Levant,  were 
presented  by  M.  de  Lesduze.  To  thisgentlen^n  is  owing  the  introduction 
to  the  Netnerlands  of  the  Thibet  goat.  Gastonia  palmata  was  presented 
from  the  superb  hot-houses  of  M.  Caters*de-Wo]f  of  Berchen,  near  Ant- 
werp^ (JSg*  35. )    Two  of  these  hot-houses  are  curvilineal,  and  were  exe- 

35 


continent  M.  M.  Van  Cassel,  Van  Damme  an^  Papelew,  commercial 
gardeners,  gave  an  account  of  some  beautiful  Hybrid  heaths,  and  Azaleas 
which  they  had  raised  from  seed  procured  by  artificial  fecundation.  M.  P. 
Cock,  a  seedsman  communicated  remarks  on  several  pretended  new  sorts 
of  culinary  plants,  which  some  of  his  brethren  have  introduced  in  their 
catalogues,  but  which  he  conbiders  as  for  the  greater  part  inferior  to  those 
in  use.    He  presented  a  catalogue  of  his  own  seeds,  in  which  was  indicated 
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the  lengdi  of  tune  that  each  «ort  might  be  presenred  in  a  fit  state  for 
germination.  In  1824  the  society  proposed  to  give  a  gold  watch,  or  a 
silver  snufi-box,  for  the  handsomest  ox,  heifer,  and  calf,  that  should 
appear  in  the  market  at  Ghent  on  a  particular  day.  A  deputation  from 
the  society  attended  on  that  day,  and  gave  away  two  gold  watches  for  the 
best  heifer,  and  the  best  ox ;  a  suver  snufl^box  for  the  l^t  calf,  and  a  silver 
crook  to  the  shepherd  who  produced  the  best  lamb. 

We  pass  over  several  other  things  to  notice  a  medal  given  for  the  best 
cultivated  tree  nursery  in  the  district  of  Ghent,  and  which  was  adjudged  to  M. 
Verschaffelt.  A  general  circuit  of  the  |)rovince  by  a  commission  tirom  the 
society,  dbtrict  b^  district,  to  examine  into  the  state  of  gentlemen's  eardens 
with  a  view  of  givmf  a  prize  to  the  gardener  who  had  his  garden  in  Uie  best 
state  of  culture  and  mana^ment,  l^ng  a  part  of  the  sodet^s  plan,  the  dis- 
trict of  Ghent  was  examined  last  summer,  and  a  sort  of  journal  was  now 
read  of  the  state  of  the  different  wardens  examined.  Some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting are  those  described  by  Mr.  Niel  in  his  horticultural  tour ;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe  that  the  names  of  the  gardeners  are  mentioned  with 
approbation,  as  well  as  those  of  their  masters.  The  commission  have  ad- 
judged the  medal  of  honour  to  Jean  Huyze,  for  his  superior  management 
and  high  keeping  of  all  the  departments  of  culture,  and  scenes  of  rural 
beauty,  in  the  country  seat  of  the  Comte  Delafaille  of  Everghem.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  society  examine  only  one  district  per  annum,  but 
as  they  make  a  point  of  never  making  it  known  what  district  they  intend  to 
go  over,  nor  even  the  time  of  goin^  over  it,  all  the  ^deners  of  the  province 
are  kept  continually  on  the  alert,  least  the  commission  should  unexpected!/ 
drop  in  upon  them.  What  a  wonderful  stimulus  would  be  ^ven  to  garden- 
ing if  a  similar  plan  were  adopted  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Ix>ndon. 
As  a  central  and  national  society,  it  should  embrace  every  counter  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  never  giving  the  least  public  notice  whether  they  intended 
taking  a  county  of  Ireland  or  Britain.  This  would  keep  the  whole  on  the 
alert,  and  the  good  would  be  done  not  sp  much  by  the  nonorary  medal  or 
premium  given  to  one  or  two  or  three  individuals,  as  by  the  account  the 
commission  ought  to  give  of  every  irarden  into  which  they  entered.  Uns 
account  mi^ht  be  published  in  the  Transactions,  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  in 
this  Magazine,  or,  what  would  be  best  of  all  in  the  newspaper  of  the 
county.  It  is  astonishing  what  excitement  this  would  give  to  eardeners, 
the  notice  thus  taken  of  them  would  be  gratifying,  and  the  hummest  would 
feel  that  he  was  a  part  of  the  great  whole.  It  is  evident  it  would  not  be 
less  beneficial  to  their  employers,  and  to  many  of  them  not  less  gratifying. 

A  discourse  is  delivered  at  the  distribution  of  the  prizes,  by  the  president^ 
and  afterwards  publbhed,  (seep.  197.)  In  thb  pamphlet  is  noticed  the 
different  local  societies  which  have  sbrung  up  since  the  central  one  of  Ghent 
was  established.  Notice  is  taken  of  the  excellent  management  of  the  Ghent 
Botanic  Garden,  by  M.  Mussche  the  curator^  and  of  the  extensive  dona- 
tions of  seeds  received  from  the  East  Indies,  and  from  Father  Leandro  de 
Sacramento,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  GJarden  at  Rio  Janeiro.  We  are  in- 
formed in  it  that  Uie  government  of  the  Netheriands,  wishing  to  encourage 
the  taste  of  the  mhimitants  for  the  culture  of  trees,  has  procured  from 
America  a  quantity  of  seeds,  which  the^'  presented  to  the  different  ceptral 
and  local  societies;  to  be  by  them  distnbuted  amon^  their  members.  Most 
of  these,  the  president  observes,  have  germinated  freely,  and  especially  in 
the  Ghent  garden,  where  a  sample  of  each  was  sown  by  M.  Mussche. 
In  this  garden,  Curculigo  snmatrana,  and  Mantisia  saltatoria,  have  flowered 
for  the  first  time.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  at  the  Hacu^ 
a  royal  residence,  which  may  be  compared  to  our  Kensington,  by  M.  Van 
Donkelaer,  and  the  president  states,  that  considering  the  majesty  of  the  old 
trees,  which  seem  as  if  they  had  been  sown  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  canals,  and  limpidity  of  the  waters  which  flow  among 
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t!hein,  this  rendence  may  be  conadered  as  one  of  the  fiBest  landscape  gardens 
In  Europe.  Tournay,  one  of  those  cities  which  next  to  Ghent  is  dis- 
tiiigoished  by  the  zeal  of  its  inhalntants  for  every  thing  good  and  useful, 
has  lately  established  a  botanic  garden,  and  professorship  of  botany. 

ffeatmg  by  Steam,  The  society  of  Harlem  have  adjudged  to  Mr.  W. 
Bailey,  of  Holbom,  London,  the  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  thb  subject. 
The  translator  of  the  essay  has  added  some  remarks  on  this  mode  of 
heating^  firom  the  publication  of  Mr.  Tredgold,  *'  On  Heatinffand  Venti- 
lating Public  and  Private  Buildings,"  by  fiur  the  best  work  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared on  the  subject. 

DENMARK. 

Common  Laurel,  It  may  give  a  practical  idea  of  the  climate  in  die 
neighbourhood  of  Copenhagen,  to  state  that  the  pninus  lauro-cerasus 
requires  the  same  protection  there  during  the  winter  that  the  magnolia 
grandiflora  does  here.  One  plant  lived  for  thirty  years  in  the  shrubbery  of 
the  celebrated  park  of  Dronningaard,  one  of  the  finest  residences  in  Den- 
mark. It  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  curiosity,  but  was  killed  with  the 
great  frost  in  the  years  1819—20.  We  mention  these  facts  on  the 
authority  of  a  young  man  (Peterson),  now  in  this  country  at  the  expence  of 
the  Crown  Pnnce,  studying  gardening.  His  account  of  Mr.  Lmdgaard 
is  very  interesting;  though  be  has  never  been  in  England,  he  underst^uids 
die  Efnglish  hmffuage  perfectly,  besides  Dutch,  German,  and  French ;  he  is 
not  a  ^tanist,Dut  a  most  successful  culinary  and  fruit  gardener.  The 
government,  Peterson  observes,  are  using  every  means  to  spread  the  culture 
of  the  common  hardy  fruits  in  the  country ;  and  gooseberries,  apples,  plums, 
and  pears,  may  be  purchased  from  the  natjonal  nurseries  for  little  more 
than  a  half-penny  a  plant.  Peterson  has  been  some  time  at  Kew,  and  is  now 
in  Lee's  nursery ;  and  having  been  well  educated,  and  being  endowed  with 
faafaits  of  observation,  he  will  return  to  his  own  country  a  v^uable  man 

••»  RUSSIA. 

Petrotftkoy/i  the  villa^  and  country  seat  of  Prince  Dolgorukii,  is  one  of 
the  most  magnifioent  villas  in  respect  to  gardens,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Moscow.  It  is  situated  on  a  flat  surface,  somewhat  diversified  bv  natural 
woods,  and  vtifidal  lakes.  The  mansion-house  is  not  large,  anc^  though 
neat  enough  and  embellished  with  columns,  is  not  at  all  remarkable  for  its 
architecture.  Its  appearance  is  much  disfigured  by  the  contiguity  of  a 
Clumber  of  sombre  wooden  and  brick  houses,  which,  however,  is  quite 
arkMnode  Rune ;  for  close  to  almost  every  nobleman's  dwelling  in  the 
<rountry  you  find  a  village  of  peasants.  The  view  of  the  back  fa9ade  is  by 
far  the  most  attractive,  because  it  is  opposite  theprdens.  The  interior  is 
elegantly  fitted  up,  and  the  inner  apartments  open  mto  a  finely  arranged  but 
small  flower-garoen,  inclosed  by  a  low  balustrade.  ^  I  may  remark,  en  pas' 
satU,  that  the  Russians  show  their  well  known  taste  for  masses  of  gaudy  and 
aplendkl  colours,  even  in  their  gardens.  Every  where  about  Moscow,  as  well 
as  in  the  city,and  in  the  intenor  of  Russia,  I  observed  immense  clusters  of 
roses,  pseonies,  poppies,  holyhocks,  sweetwilliams,  tulips,,jonquils,  lilies, 
pinks,  carnations,  larkspurs,  columbines,  Indian  cresses,  sun-flowers,  mary- 
golds,  hyacinths,  bell-flowers,  &c  intermixed  at  times  with  other  flowers  of 
less  vivid  colours,  or  ranged  in  parterres,  and  frequently  disposed  with  con- 
siderable efiect. 

"  The  gravel-walks  at  Pentrovskoy^  are  made  in  the  English  style,  are 
very  broad  and  kept  in  excellent  order.  They  wind,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the 
banks  of  a  large  and  beautiful  lake,  {Jig.  36.)  which  encircles  a  number  of 
islands,  and  bears  a  small  fleet  of  boats  on  its  bosom —  as  welf  as  through 
lawns  and  woods  of  luxuriant  foliage.  Temples,  summer-houses,  statues, 
vases,  and  fine  orangeries  diversify  the  scenery.    In  another  part  of  the 
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grounds  cropt  trees,  and  avenues  of  faiitastic  figures,  display  the  com* 
plete  triumpi)  of  art  oycrnature,  and  aiTord  an  example  the  most  com- 
plete in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  of  the  geometric  style  of  gardeninc. 
**  The  Petrovskoy^  gardens  are  open  at  times  to  the  public,  particularJjr 
on  Sundays,  and  the  victors  there  enjoy  fine  promenades,  which  are  often 


enlivened  by  music.  TBe  estate  has  now  mqst  likely  passed  for  ever  firpm 
the  Razumovskii  family  ;  Prince  Dolgorokii  Having  piedd, 900,000  roublet 
for  his  purchase  —  a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  ^e  northern  empire.'* 
(Blackwood^i  Mag,) 

SWEDEN. 

Rihci  JeumimfioruM,  In  the  annals  of  the  Roj^al  AcademY  of  Agriculluitt 
of  Sweden  for  18S5,  a  new  species  of  currant  is  describee!  by  M.Agardh  ; 
it  was  received  from  North  America,  and  is  considered  sufficiently  hardy  to 
endure  the  open  air  in  Sweden.  Its  fruit  is  not  materia^y  difi^nt  m>m 
that  of  the  common  red  currant;  but  its  flower  is  yellow,  and  as  the  name 
imports,  resembles  that  of  the  common  jasmine. 

Lactometer.  One  of  these  invented  by  Sir  Humphry  Oavey  is  described 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  October  18S1 ;  another  was  invented 
about  ten  years  ago  by  M.  Cadet  de  Vaux,  and  wl^ich  is  sold  in 
Paris  by  the  opticians  under  the  name  of  galactometer;  a  very  simple  one 
was  invented  by  a  gentleman  in  Liverpool,  and  one  by  a  lad^  in  Edinburgh, 
both  of  which  are  described  in  our  Encyclopedia  of  Agnculture  (6510^; 
lastly,  one  has  been  invented  in  Sweden  by  M.  G.  Collin^  apd  described  in 
the  Annals  of  the  Swedish  Agricultur^  Academy  for  1823. 

SPAIN. 

Cochineal  Insects,  and  SilkWomu,  According  to  aletter  lately  received  firora 
Barcelona,  it  would  seem  that  the  experiments  made  on  cochined,  in  that 
neighbourhood,  have  hitherto  been  extremely  successful.  Notwithstanding 
some  severe  and  boisterous  weather  experienced  in  the  month  of  October 
and  beginning  of  November,  no  accident  had  happened  to  the  young 
insects,  which  were  in  a  thnving  condition.  Gla»-houses  had  been  pre- 
pared for  their  reception,  durine  die  severe  months  of  the  winter,  and  from 
all  appearances,  it  was  thought  that  several  new  establishments  of  Uiis 
interesting  breed  would  be  formed  and  stocked  dbring  the  ensuing  year,  the 
late  Increase  having  been  so  great.  If  the  Spaniarcu  were  to  devote  thdr 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  other  articles,  for  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  dependant  on  South  America,  instead  of  spending  their  money  on 
useless  projects  of  renconquest,  they  would  eventually  find  the  solid 
advantage  of  it.  .  Their  country  contains  mines  of  great  value,  and  by 
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working  them,  and  improving  their  agriculttire,  they  would  aoon  make  up 
for  the  revenue  they  have  loit  beyond  the  sees.  The  China  breed  of  silk- 
worms has  also,  we  understand,  been  recently  introduced  into  Spain,  by  a 
lady  of  title.    {Mom,  Chron,  Dec.  14.  1825.) 

Prkkiy  Pear  and  CockineaL  In  December  last,  two  members  of  the 
Eoooomicai  Society  of  Cadiz,  went  to  Madrid,  and  presented  to  the  king  a 
treatise  just  published  on  the  cultivation  of  the  pricLly  pear,  and  srowth  of 
cochineal ;  tne  subject  at  present  being  much  m  vogue  in  Catalonia  and 
Andaluaia.  They  also  presented  several  caskets  of  cochineal,  which  the 
society  had  been  able  to  acclimate  and  propagate.  (NetimpaperM.) 
NORTH  AMERICA. 

PkmHng  m  JVbr/A  America,  A  work  has  recently  been  published  by  M. 
Michaux,  son  of  the  celebrated  botanist  of  that  name,  in  which  he  de» 
plores  the  destruction  of  the  forests  of  Massachusetts,  and  predicts,  as 
writers  of  the  same  class  do  in  England,  a  dearth  of  wood  in  that  part 
of  the  United  States,  if  planting  is  not  immediately  commenced,  and  assi- 
duously pursued. 

Mineral  Potatoe,  The  editor  of  the  Darien  (Georgia)  paper  says,  **  Mr. 
Reuben  King,  last  week  very  politely  presented  us  with  a  mineral  potatoe, 
erythrina  erecta,  or  Cherokee  root,  the  first,  it  is  presumed,  ever  found 
in  this  part  of  Georgia.  It  weighed  seven  pounds,  two  ounces  and  a  half. 
It  appears  to  be  a  species  of  the  sweet  potatoe,  but  has  rather  a  bitter 
taste;  hogs  eat  it  with  avidity.  It  is  probable  that,  if  cultivated,  it  would 
be  a  valuable  article  for  fattening  hogs." 

Deicry^twe  Notice  of  Waltham  House^  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  the 
property  of  Theodore  Lvman,  Esquire,  communicated,  together  with  an 
elegant  drawing,  by  Dr.  Hosack,  president  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
New  Vork. 


This  residence  is  situated  in  a  very  flourishing  country,  about  nine 
miles. from  Boston.  The  grounds  round  the  bouse  consist  of  a  lawn  of 
a  mile  in  length  in  front,  upon  which  there  are  many  fine  oaks,  English 
and  American  elms,  Linden  and  other  valuable  forest  trees.  A  deep  and 
clear  stream  of  water,  varying  in  breadth,  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
lawn,  and  afterwards  falls  mto  Charles  river.  There  is  an  extensive  park 
containing  about  forty  deer,  principally  of  the  Bengal  breed ;  to  the  left 
and  rear  of  the  house  is  the  kitchen  garden,  grapery,  greenhouse,  hot- 
house, wall  for  fruit,  &c. 

Horticultural  Society  of  New  York,  This  society  proposes  to  form  a 
garden  from  ten  to  twenty  acres,  devoted  to  horticulture  and  botany,  but 
more  particularly  to  the  culture  of  fhiit-trees.  They  propose  also  to  have 
a  hall  for  public  lectures,  a  library,  a  botanic^il  cabinet,  and  a  professor 
of  botany  and  horticulture.  (Atneric,  Joum,  of  Sciences  and  Arts,  Aug. 
1824.) 
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Asave  Americana  Maguey^  Mex.  This  plant  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  Mexico,  for  the  sake  of  its  sap,  from  which  the  Mexicans  distil  tlieir 
favourite  spirit  pulque.  **  The  plants  are  set  about  five  or  nx  feet  asunder, 
and,  in  favourable  situations,  come  into  bloom  in  about  ten  vears,  at  which 
period  the  valuable  liquor  tiiey  produce  is  to  be  procured.  As  soon  as 
the  cultivator  perceives  the  plant  preparing  to  throw  up  its  \onf  flower 
stem,  he  cuts  out  the  leaves  which  form  iu  centre,  and  hollows  it  out  in 
the  shape  of  a  bowl,  at  the  same  dme  removing  most  of  the  other 
leaves,  so  that  the  whole  sap  destined  for  their  supply  flows  to  the  great 
stem,  and  is  received  by  the  bowl-shaped  cavity,  into  which  it  runs  with 
such  rapidity  as  to  require  to  be  emptied  several  times  a  da^r,  for  a  space 
of  two  months.  The  liquor,  when  collected,  is  placed  in  jars  or  skins ; 
it  undergoes  a  slight  fermentation,  which  takes  place  in  a  few  days,  and 
it  is  then  fit  for  immediate  drinking.  Strangers  prefer  it  when  fresh,  but 
the  natives  seldom  use  it  till  it  has  acquired  a  strong  taste,  and  a  liis- 
agreeable  fetid  smell,  denominated  fiierte,  when  i^is  esteemed  in  high 
perfection.  A  strong  spirit,  called  pulque  brandy,  is  distilled  from  this 
liquor.  This  is  also  odled  vino  mercal ;  and  resembles  Scotch  whiskey  in 
colour  and  flavour;  but  it  has  a  little  more  flavour  of  alcohol.  The  leaves 
of  the  plant  form  the  roofs  of  some  of  the  Indian  houses,  the  stalks 
their  props  and  raders,  and  both  their  fences ;  ropes;  thread,  cloth,  and 
paper  are  made  from  it ;  some  part  of  the  plant  b  used  medidnally,  and 
the  root,  prepared  with  suear,  is  converted  into  sweetmeats.  —  {Btdlock^s 
Mexico,  p.  20,  21,  22.)  Mr.  Stevenson  adds,  that  the  Indians  use  the 
prickles  as  a  substitute  for  needles;  the  leaves  as  a  substitute  for  soap,  and 
that  the  flower  buds  are  eaten  boiled  or  pickled.  — {TraveU,  vol.  iL  p.  9). 

The  plant  attains  a  sreat  size ;  some  of  the  leaves  measured  ten  feet 
long,  fifteen  inches  wi(fe,  and  eight  thick ;  their  flower-stalks  were  twenty 
feet  high,  and  their  arms,  expanding  like  rich  candelabras,  clustered  vrith 
yellow  flowers,  {ib.  70.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  flovrer-stem  of 
the  aloe,  which  we  have  noticed  (Gard.  Mag,  No.  1.  p.  89.)  as  having 
flowered  last  summer  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's,  was  upwvds  of  twenty- 
four  feet  in  height. 

EmigraHon,  A  few  intelli^nt  gardeners  firom  the  north  of  oi^  island 
would  soon  acquire  fortunes  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Mexico,  and  be  the 
means  of  increasing  the  blessings  alre^iy  enjoyed  by  the  people  in  those 
delightful  regions.  In  such  a  country  and  climate  the  finest  productions 
of  every  part  of  the  globe  might  be  produced,  but  the  whole  is  lef^  to 
the  care  of  untutored  Indians,  whose  horticultural  knowledge  is  indeed 
very  limited.^^ui/.  Mex.  vol.  i.  p.  192.) 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Chilian  Fhwer  Garden.  When  Captain  HalL  was  at  Santiago,  he  visited 
a  lady  in  the  evening,  who  expressed  mat  regret,  owhip  to  its  being  du^ 
that  she  could  not  snow  him  ner  gar&n,  which,  she  said,  was  ^  the  pride 
of  her  life."  In  a  few  days  afterwards  he  paid  her  a  visit  in  tJie  day  time, 
when  the  good  lady  was  delisted,  and  led  the  way  with  great  £^ee  to 
her  favourite  spot  **  It  certainly,*'  Captain  Hall  observes,  **  was  a  bril- 
liant spectacle ;  for  in  these  climates  where  nature  does  so  much,  the  least 
assistance  multiplies  the  efiect  in  a  manner  of  whidi,  in  cold  regions,  we 
have  no  conception.  But  our  good  dame,  who  thought  of  nothing  less  tiian 
letting  nature  have  her  course,  had  planted  her  flowers,  and  cut  her  walks 
and  borders  into  the  form  of  beasto,  birds,  and  fishes ;  not  only  had  she 
displayed  the  figures  of  the  animals  in  a  sort  of  relief,  by  raising  and  do- 
pressing  the  soil,  but  she  had  attended  minutely  to  the  appropriate  colours 
of  each,  by  the  careful  distribution  of  the  proper  flowers;  anc^  to  do  her 
justice,  the  spot  looked  more  like  a  menagerie  tiian  a  garden !" — (Cant. 
HaWs  cm,  Peru,  ^c.  vol.  L  p.  175.) 
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ASU. 

Taris  of  Rose^eaves.  A  writer  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  observes 
that  one  of  the  best  tarts  he  ever  tasted  "  was  eompoted  of  nothing  but 
rose-leaves/'  What  variety  of  rose  it  is  whose  leaves  alone  compose  a 
tart,  he  does  not  mention.  He  adds,  that  the  most  exquisite  conserves 
are  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  amongst  which  are  dried 
cakes  of  roses.  .  The  celebrated  plain  of  roses  from  which  the  tarts,  the 
cakes,  and  the  atiar  is  obtained,  is  about  three  miles  from,  the  town ;  it 
w  a  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Syria,  and  its  entire  area  is  thickly  planted 
ymth  rose-trees,  which  are  cultivated,  and  irrigated  with  great  care.-— 
iNew  Monthly  Mag.  No.  79.  p.  454.) 

AgriaUturai  Society  of  Caladta.  At  a  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on 
the  2«d  March,  a  variety  of  seeds  were  presented,  which  were  sent  from 
Cachemire  and  Ladak,  by  M.  Moorcroft.  Among  these  seeds  are  men- 
tioned the  wild  pear  and  apple,  apricot,  melon,  marsh  onion,  buck  wheat, 
lucerne,  safiron,  and  the  Prangos  hog  plant  Among  the  books  pre- 
sented was  a  Treatise  on  Agriculture  for  Nepal,  by  Raja  Gunshan  Shingh. 
— (ii«rf.  Jour.  Oct.  1825.) 

AUSTRALASIA. 

CoiUm,  Some  very  fine  specimens,  grown  in  the  parallel  of  52o  south 
latitude,  has  been  sent  to  Glasgow  for  manufacture.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  a  short  time  New  Holland  will  afford  an  immense  supply  of 
this  article. 

Van  Diemen^i  Land,  The  following  very  interesting  letter  on  the 
Horticulture  of  this  colony  has  been  communicated  to  us  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Knight,  F.H.S.  Nurseryman,  Kings- road.  Little  Chelsea,  to  whom  it  b 
addressed. 

Forcett,  near  HobarCt  Town,  Van  DiemetCi  Land. 
Sir,  4M  September,  1 825. 

The  good  wishes  you  expressed  for  Van  Diemen's  Land,  in  your 
communications  with  Mr.  Wedge,  a  young  gentleman  in  the  Surveyor's 
department  in  this  colony,  induces  me  to  trouble  you  with  this :  I  hope 
my  intention  will  be  my  excuse,  and  that  any  further  apology  will  be  un- 
necessary. 

I  must  first  thank  you  for  the  very  liberal  supply  of  fruit  trees,  with  which 

Jou  were  so  kind  as  to  present  him,  on  his  leaving  England,  in  the  ship 
leroine,  the  beginning  of  last  year,  and  though  they  may  be  considered  his 
sole  property,  yet  they  will  soon  get  distributed  through  the  Island ;  they 
arrived  at  a  very  good  time  of  the  year,  and  were  planted  in  a  gentleman  s 
earden,  near  Hobart  Town,  where  many  have  recovered  the  enects  of  so 
u>ng  a  voyage;  those  that  suffered  the  most  were  the  stone  fruits. 

Thinking  you  would  be  gratified  with  a  specimen  of  the  fruits  of  this 
country,  Ixit  as  the  very  great  distance  renders  it  impossible  to  send  them, 
I  have  takinff  the  liberty  of  forwarding  fibres  of  a  few  of  the  different 
kinds  of  apples  grown  in  my  garden :  could  I  flatter  myself,  that  any  further 
description  of  them  from  me  would  be  worth  your  perusal,  I  certainly 
woulci  attempt  it;  I  shall,  therefore,  merely  state  that  tliey  were  all  reared 
firom  pips  in  this  colony,  the  oldest  plant  not  being  more  than  twelve  or 
fourteen  years.    Nos.  ,  and    .  are  coloured  just  as  they  came  off  the 

tree,  and  are  good  representations.  No.  .  is  the  same  as  No.  .  but  was 
gathered  three  or  four  weeks  before  it  was  painted.  It  may  be  gratifying 
to  know  that  No.  .  is  a  very  late  apple,  the  buds  not  showing  the  least  in- 
fluence of  the  Spring,  when  all  other  kinds  are  in  fiill  bloom;  it  was  raised 
by  A.  W.  H.  Humphrey,  Esq.  our  superintendant  of  police,  a  gentleman 
much  attached  to  Horticulture :  the  others  were  reared  by  a  very  indus- 
trious farmer,  of  the  name  of  Stanfield ;  probably  none  more  ignorant  of 
Horticulture  than  he  is;  he  sows  the  pips,  and  gets  trees,  which,  if  they 
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bear  fruit,  good  or  bad,  is  the  same  to  him.  Hi$  son  has  planted  a  con- 
siderable orchard  (about  six  acres)  and  has  taken  the  pains  to  puft  the  best 
kind  of  apples  he  could  procure.  I  haTC  also  forwaroed  by  this  conveyance 
half  a  dozen  trees  in  a  box,  viz.  two  of  No.  .  two  of  No.  .  and  two  of  a 
seedling  apple,  which  was  reared  by  Mr.  Gunning,  a  neighbour  of  mine;  it 
has  borne  only  twice,  and  I  unfortunately  could  not  eet  one  to  have  it 
painted;  it  is  a  handsome  conical  shaped  fruit,  brownim  green,  and  above 
the  roedhim  size,  something  in  the  shape  like  No.  .  We  have  twelve'  or 
fifteen  kinds  of  seedling  apples,  of  very  tolerable  sorts,  and  scores  that  are 
worth  nothing.  I  have  raised  several,  but  not  one  I  can  call  decent. 
Another  year  1  may  be  able  to  send  you  a  greater  variety,  and  better  q>eci- 
mens,  as  the  last  summer  was  so  excessively  hot  and  dry,  the  fruit  did  not 
swell  to  its  proper  size.  >       -^ 

You  will  probably  expect  to  have  a  description  of  the  state  of  Horticul- 
ture in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  but  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  do  not  know  one 
scientific  sardener  in  all  our  importations  {to  the  credit  of  the  craft},  you 
must  think  we  make  but  a  poor  show.  The  gardener  which  I  have  is  by 
trade  a  Ldcestershire  stocking  weaver,  but.  a  very  clever  fellow  with  a 
spade  or  a  hoe,  and  can  observe  any  directions  I  may  ^ve  him.  All  plants 
of  the  brassica  tribe  are  grown  in  great  perfection,  as  are  all  root 
crops.  Peas  and  kidney  b^ans  are  very  prolific,  but  common  garden 
beans  are  very  bad  bearers:  the  white  nlossomed  bean  is  the  best, 
but  that  hardly  worth  cultivating.  Onions  grow  well,  particulariy  the 
potatoe  onion,  and  in  this  climate  we  can  rear  any  quantity  of  onion  seed, 
which  cannot  be  done  in  New  South  Wales.  We  vrant  varieties,  the 
Globe  and  the  Strasburg.  It  is  now  upwards  of  twen^-four  years  since  I 
saw  an  asparagus  bed  in  England,  and  not  being  then  much  accustomed  to 
a^rden,  m^  recollection  of  one  may  not  be  very  good,  but  1  cannot  con- 
ceive any  thins  of  the  kind  can  be  superior  to  what  we  can  show  here.  I 
durst  almost  challenge  Mr.  Judd.  Sea  kale  grows  very  luxuriantly  here,  but 
is  too  troublesome  (we  have  no  potteries^  and  it  does  not  precede  the 
as[>aragus  above  a  week.  Of  fruits,  we  have  apples,  pears  (only  two  kinds]^ 
Guinces,  gooseberries  a  few  varieties,  currants,  raspberries,  strawberries; 
tnese  last  do  not  bear  well,  all  the  others  most  abundantly;  grapes  bear 
well,  and  ripen  tolerably  in  good  situations,  also  peaches  and  nectarines ; 
of  the  last  we  have  only  one  kind :  1  certainly  never  saw  finer  in  New 
South  Wales ;  they  are  very  large,  and  deep  blood  red;  only  one  plum,  a 
kind  of  green  gaee;  cherries,  two  kinds,  the  small  Kentish,  and  May  duke; 
they  bear  most  ^undantly.  We  have  imported  no  apricots  until  the  last 
year  or  two,  when  Mr.  Frazer,  the  colonial  botanist  at  Sydney,  sent  me  a 
few  scions  of  the  Moor  Park,  but  there  are  several  besiring  trees  in  the 
colony,  reared  from  stones :  I  do  not  think  they  are  worth  much,  but 
might  be  improved  by  proper  culture.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will 
give  credit  to  what  I  am  about  to  relate,  but  the  farmer  who  reared  the 
apples  positively  asserts,  that  afler  eatins  a  peach  in  his  garden,  he  imme- 
diately planted  the  stone,  which  has  produced  a  nectarine ;  I  shall  ascertain 
the  fact,  if  possible,  the  next  summer :  from  what  I  read  in  Loudon's  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Gardening,  I  should  coucdve  it  not  imposuble. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  in  having  an  opportunity,  (firect  firom  this 
port,  of  sending  this,  and  should  you  con^der  it  worth  your  perusal  and 
acceptance,  I  shall  be  still  more  gratified,  and  in  return,  may  I  request  you 
to  procure  me  a  couple  of  sacks  of  the  best  kind  of  potatoes,  fbr  a  general 
crop,  which  Captain  Carney  of  the  ship  CuroberlancC  will  bring  out  to  me. 
I  should  have  requested  him  to  execute  this  commission,  but  he  micht 
be  imposed  on  by  an  old  worn-out  sort.  Our  potatoes  are  all  gone  that 
were  good  for  any  thing,  and  though  we  have  reared  a  good  many  from 
seed,  yet  we  have  not  what  I  call  a  good  kind ;  they  may  improve  another 
year. 
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I  hardly  dare  ny  how  acceptaWe  a  few  fruit  treei  would  be,  particularly 
applet^  pears,  eberries  ud  plumt.  The  New  Town  pippin,  and  all  the 
apples  and  cherries  of  your  own  rearinc,  I  am  sure,  would  thrive  and  ripen 
well  in  this  climate.  I  am  no  great  norist,  but  should  like  to  see  a  moss 
rose,  and  a  few  Yarieties  of  roses,  a  woodbine,  southernwood  and  worm- 
wood ;  and  the  primrose,  cowslip,  polyanthus,  and  auricula,  would  be  most 
pleasing  to  a  penon  so  long  from  England  as  1  have  been. 

The  common  crab  for  procuring  g^od  stocks  (I  am  looking  a  long  way 
forward),  also  the  Siberian  and  French  crabs,  would  be  very  acceptable. 
I  have  requested  Captain  Games  to  procure  me  a  few  seeds  of  culinary 
▼egctaUes,  from  the  most  celebrated  seedsman  in  London,  and  have  directed 
him  to  wrap  them  up  in  common  brown  paper,  and  bring  them  in  his  trunk 
with  his  clothes,  or  any  chest  standing  in  a  cabin,  that  will  be  opened  two 
or  three  times  in  a  week,  by  which  they  will  get  aired.  I  have  known 
persons  arrive  in  this  colony,  who  have  taken  great  pains  to  have  seeds 
soldered  up  in  tin  cases,  or  packed  in  paper  cases,  covered  with  three  or 
four  coats  of  varnish,  which  on  their  arrival,  were  entirely  useless,  though 
to  all  appearance  perfectly  good ;  while  a  few  seeds  brought  casually  in  a 
trunk  in  brown  paper,  were  as  pood  as  when  packed  in  England ;  the 
reason  is  very  obvious;  those  in  tm  cases,  &c.  were  packed  in  some  other 
large  pack^e,  and  stowed  in  the  ship's  hold,  where  it  is  probable,  it  was 
not  again  seen  till  the  end  of  the  voyage ;  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
heat  of  the  air  in  the  hold,  in  crossing  the  Torrid  Zone,  was  so  great  as  lo 
destroy  the  vegetative  principle  of  the  seeds.  It  h  impossible  to  conceive 
the  oppressive  heat  or  the  stagnant  air  in  a  ship's  hold,  when  under  the 
Equator,  except  by  those  who liave  experienced  it.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
ship  Lusitania  broi^t  here  two  hogshead  of  garden  and  grass  seeds,  which 
were  perfectly  air-tight ;  they  were  readily  purchased,  as  they  had  such  a 
fine  dry  appearance,  and  the  ship  had  experienced  a  very  short  passage ; 
not  one  s^  in  10,000  grew,  while  a  few  ounces  of  difierent  seeds  brought 
by  a  passeneer  from  the  same  seedsman  were  perfectly  good.  I  received 
some  seeds  from  a  friend  in  Kent,  of  the^olden  Canterbury  hop,  which  he 
informs  me  was  tried  previous  to  his  writing  to  me,  to  prove  its  goodness, 
of  which  he  assures  me,  he  sealed  it  tieht  in  a  bottle,  and  1  cannot  get  one 
to  vegetate,  though  sown  on  an  old  melon  bed,  under  the  lights.  In 
anotli^r  instance,  a  friend  of  imn^  anxious  to  bring  seeds  safe,  purchased 
several  sets  of  wine  decanters  with  ground  gla:is  stoppers,  in  which  he 
packed  his  seeds;  there  vras  not  one  grew.  I  conceive  the  air  in  the 
bottles  had  got  sta^ant  and  putrid ;  1  may  probably  be  wrong  in  assign- 
ing the  cause,  but  such  was  tne  effect.  This  may  be  no  information  to 
you,  but  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  recommend  to  persons  taking  seeds 
firom  England  to  the  southern  hemisphere,  to  pack  them  in  the  sunple 
method  I  have  described.  If  taken  to  Canada,  or  a  climate  north  of  Eng- 
land, it  would  probably  be  well  to  pack  them  tight' to  prevent  damps.  I 
beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself. 

Sir, 
Tour  most  obedient, 

Joseph  KnidityEsq.  Humble  servant, 

Km^i  MoadCMtea.  Jajos  Gorbom. 

From  the  Hobarfi  Town  Gazette,  A  principal  part  of  our  colonial 
politics  is»  the  enormous  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  wheat.  We  have 
viewed,  with  no  small  degree  of  alarm,  the  late  excessive  nrice  of  this 
necessary  article  of  consumption.  We  have  no  want  of  butcher's  meat  at 
a  moderate  price.  The  late  alteration  in  the  duties  of  spirits  have  so  affected 
the  dirtilleries  that  a  gireat  quantity  of  barley  is  now  in  the  country,  and  a 
portion  of  that,  mlxedwith  tne  wheat,  makes  wholesome  and  even  palatable 
bread  — and  our  climate  is  at  fdl  times  propidous  to    the   grov/th  of 
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Tegetables.  But  the  late  high  price  induces  many  to  hoard  up  gnin,  in 
expectation  of  a  still  higher  price.  We  have  received  some  snmll  supplies 
from  Sydney,  but  that  colony  can  never  grow  enough  for  its  own  consump- 
tion. The  farmers  there  have,  it  is  true,  many  resources  which  we  have  not ; 
—  they  have  maize,  in  particular;  fruits  and  vegetables  in  great  abundanee; 
and  the  season  of  harvest  commences  there  at  a  much  earlier  period  than 
with  us.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however.  Van  Diemen's  Land  most 
^wa^  be  the  granary  of  these  colonies,  for  their  wheat  is  of  a  much  inferior 
quality,  and  so  infected  with  the  weevil,  and  other  causes,  diat  H  can  never 
be  preserved  through  the  circuit  of  one  whole  year.  They  may  cultivate 
the  vine,  Uie  cotton  plant,  and  the  si^r  can^  to  what  extent  they  please, 
still  tiiey  must,  from  time  to  time,  wok  to  us  to  supply  them  with  their 
bread  and  meat 


Art.  II.     Domestic  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 

TVe(kfar  Prize  Show.  Mr.  Miller,  the  nursery-man  of  Bristol,  offered  a 
prize  of  a  silver  cup  for  the  largest  pine  apple,  grown  in  the  counties  of 
Monmouth,  Gloucester,  Glamorgan,  or  Brecon.  It  vras  gained  by  the 
gardener  of  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  But.  At  this  meeting,  premiums  were 
given  to  cottagers  for  the  best  turkies,  geese,  ducks,  and  fowls,  and  for  the 
greatest  niunb«r  of  hives  of  bees. 

FmdhUl  Abey.  John  Bennet,  Esij.  M.  P.  for  Wilts,  it  is  said,  has  lately 
purchased  of  Mr.  Parquhar,  Fonthill  Abbey,  together  with  four  hundred 
acres  of  flower-wden  and  pleasure  ground  in  which  the  rarest  and  most 
beautifol  of  the  American  trees  and  shrubs  flourish  in  all  the  profodon  and 
luxuriance  of  thdr  native  soil.    {Newsp.  Dec.) 

Early  White  Stone  7\irmp.  A  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Knaresboroueh  reaped  a  good  crop  of  oats  in  the  early  part  of  August; 
on  the  13th,  ne  sowed  the  field  with  the  early  white  stone  turnip,  which' 
are  now  a  fine  crop,  weighing  on  an  average  10  tons  per  acre.  He  strongly 
recommends  them  as  a  profitable  turnip ;  they  may  be  sown  in  July,  and 
appear  to  stand  the  frost  well  |  they  have  only  a  light  top  with  a  small 
root.    (Farmer^s  Journal^  6th  Feb,  1826.) 

Chamois  Goaty  Antilope  Rupicapra.  A  male  and  female  of  this  elegant 
animal  have  recently  been  imported,  and  are  about  to  be  introduced  into  the 
park  at  Windsor  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  of 
Tyrol,  and  commonly  called  the  chamois  goat. 

Packing  and  Preserving  Seeds,  Mr.  CiUBtor  Anderson,  of  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  GhEUtlen,  says,  he  received  about  a  year  ago,  from  the  East  Indies,  84 
seeds  or  nuts  of  corypha  taliera;  IS  of  them  were  carefully  wrapped  up  in 
paper,  not  one  of  which  germinated ;  and  12  of  them  were  bedded  in 
powdered  charcoal,  eveiy  one  of  which  grew  freely. 

To  pre$erve  Pinks,  Carnations^  and  other  Plants,  from  being  eaten  by 
Hares  or  Rabbits.  Surround  the  plants  by  a  cord  or  pack-thread  smeared 
with  tar,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  ground  as  that  the  animals  cannot 
get  under  it,  Mrithout  the  tar  coming  in  contact  with  thdr  down.  A  proof 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  practice  is,  that  the  beds  of  pinks  &c  in  Lee*s  nursery, 
and  other  commercial  ^dens  about  town,  liable  to  the  depredations  of 
these  quadrupeds,  are  eSectually  preserved  in  this  vray. 
^  Yellow  Field  T^tmip.  A  variety  of  this  turnip,  partaking  by  fecunda^ 
tion  of  the  (qualities  of  the  ruta  bf^,  with  red  leaves  and  a  corneal  top  or 
neck,  was  raised  about  three  years  ago  by  Mr.Gibbs,  the  agricultural  seeds- 
roan,  and   for  field  culture  ts  likely  to  supersede  the  old  varieties  of  the 
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yellow  turnip.  Unfortunately  there  is  rather  a  scarcity    of  seed  of  thu 
▼ariety  for  the  ensuing  season. 

Sorts  of  Wheat,  The  yariety  known  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  the'solid 
stalked  wheat,  and  which  is  said  to  resist  the  mildew  there  better  than  any 
other,  differs  from  the  common  winter  wheat  of  Elurope,  chiefly  in  the 
roundness  of  the  grain,  which  resembles  pearl  bariey :  it  has  been  cultivated 
in  England,  but  found  to  degenerate  into  the  common  wheat  in  three  years, 
liie  perennial  wheat  of  the  West  Indies  is  the  triticum  erectum,  an  ever- 
green perennial  both  there  and  here,  which  has  weak  straw,  small  grains, 
and  produces  flour  of  indifierent  cjuality.  In  Britain  its  seeds  seldom  grow 
nmcn  laiger  than  couch  V^y  triticum  repens. 

Gooteberry  Shatvt.  "  The  Lancaster  gooseberry  society  has  fixed  to  weigh 
in  future  with  avoirdupois  ounces,  which  they  have  divided  into  iO  pts. 
which  they  will  call  pennyweights.  By  this  alteration,  a  berry  that  weighs 
90  dwt.  troy  will  weigh  fia  dwts.  avoirdupois,  and  10  dwts.  troy  will 
be  e({ual  to  1 1  avoir,  and  rise  in  proportion  to  the  80.  The  insertion 
of  this  in  your  magazine,  may  be  of  interest  to  many  of  your  readen, 
as  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  goldsmith's  oimce  was  the  lightest; 
but  this  is  not  the  case;  and  as  there  seems  to  be  a  doubt  which  weight 
is  generally  used  for  weighing  berries  in  different  towns,  this  hint  may  be 
the  means  of  ascertainii^  the  facts  through  the  medium  of  the  Gardener's 
Magazine."    (Com.  Iw  M.  Saul,  Sulyard  Slreei,  Lancaster,  7th  Feb,  1626,) 

Hoss*s  Cameliia  Gtoriosa,  A  fine  specimen  of  this  beautiful  variety  is  in 
bloom  at  the  Eden  Nursery,  Stoke  Newiimton,  now  in  possession  of  Mr. 
Masters.  It  was  raised  fi^m  the  seed  of  the  Warratah,  to  which  it  bears 
some  affinity,  but  is  sufficiently  separated  from  it  by  a  double  and  sometimes 
treble  row  of  outer  petals ;  tne  centre  well  filled,  of  a  lighter  and  brighter 
colour  than  its  parent.  The  leaves  are  remarkable  for  uieir  size  and  daik 
green  colour.  In  the  same  nursery  are  two  single  Camellas  of  great 
merit;  one  of  them  of  a  rose  colour,  and  very  largcf,  with  small  stamina;  the 
other  very  large,  with  bold  golden  stamina,  half  of  which  are  spatulate. 

Pruning  Vines  and  denuding  inetn  of  their  Leaves  in  September.  A 
correspondent  who  sipis  PhilaJethes,  says.  If  ^^ou  will  have  the  goodness 
to  refer  to  Hales'  Vegetable  Stutics,  vol.  i.  pa^  373.  you  will  find 
the  following  pa-^sagc,  which  shows  that  the  practice  of  pruning  the  vine 
in  Septemb^,  described  in  ;^our  last  number  by  Mr.  Salisbury,  was  perfectly 
well  known  to  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  a  nundred 
years  ago. 

**  And  the  reasonableness  of  this  practice  ii  further  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Pulmer,  a  curious  gentleman  of  Chelsea,  who  has  found 
that  by  prunine  his  vines,  and  puiJiugall  the  leaves  oflfthem  in  September, 
as  soon  as  the  fniit  was  off^,  they  have  borne  greater  plenty  of  gnZpes  than 
other  vines,  particularly  in  the  year  1736,  when  by  reason  of  the  extreme 
wetness  and  coldness  of  the  preceding  summer,  the  Unripe  shoots  produced 
generally  veiy  little  fruit. 

Oriental  Garden,  Briehlon,  It  is  said  three,  palms  have  been  bought 
from  Messrs.  Loddiges  for  this  establishment,  at  500  guineas  each  ;  if  so,  we 
rejoice  to  think  that  this  magnificent  garden  scheme  will  be  carried  into  ex^ 
cution.    See  Gard.  Mag.  page  89. 


Art.  III.     Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

Horticultural  Society,  Tkccmher  20th.  The  articlei  exhibited  were  dif* 
ferent  varieties  of  red  and  yellow  beet,  Spanish,  and  red  skinned  chardoons,  a 
Montserrat  pine  apple,  a  few  a{)ples  and  peare,  and  a  few  h^ths  and  other 
green-house  plajits,  from  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Buckin^am.  The  pino> 
apple,  which  was  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  and  which 
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some  gardeners  present  called  the  Black  Jamaica,  had  an  exoetlent  flaroor 
The  best  apple  tasted  was  the  golden  pippin,  and  the  best  pear  the  colmar. 
A  paper  was  read  on  the  cultiyation  of  the  GhiemsQr  Hly,  by  Mr.  Knighty  die 
president. 

JufiMorif  3d.  Sereral  varieties  of  winter  radishes  and  some  flowers  of 
Astniptta  Wallicfaii,  Tussilago  fii^;rans,  and  a  plant  of  Orchis  longibracteata^ 
were  exhibited  firom  the  garden  of  the  society.  An  envile  and  ripl^ 
queen  pttie4ip[de,  and  some  apples  and  pears,  were  tasted ;  and  a  paper  roM 
on  the  rare  plants  which  had  flowered  in  the  garden  from  Maroh  1824,  to 
March  1825^  1^  Mr.  John  Lindley. 

January  nth.  The  chief  articles  produced  at  thn  ^%  meeting  wer9 
some  chiccory  and  riknbarb  stidks  forced  in  what  the  society  call  thdr 
Russian-house,  Yiz.  a  back  shed  or  opaque  case,  heated  by  a  flue;,  and  which 
will  also  grow  mushrooms  if  required.  Ripened  fruits  of  cactus  speciosus, 
and  speciosissima  were  exhibited  from  Comte  de  Vandes's  garden,  Bayswater. 
They  were  about  the  nze  and  shape  of  small  gooseberries ;  those  of  specio- 
sissima, rather  the  largest,  and  of  a  brownish  green  colour;  those  of  the  other 
somewhat  flattened,  and  of  a  shining  purple.  Those  of  cactus  spedoss  had 
remained  upon  the  plant  for  nearly  two  years,  the  latter  for  nine  months. 
Two  pine  apples  were  tasted,  and  some  good  cohnar  pears,  and  golden 
pippin  apples ;  some  packets  of  seeds  were  £stributed,  incladinf  the  sickle 
peft,  tetragonia  expansa,  double  poppy  and  wall^wer.  Among  the 
books  presented  were  the  Memoires  de  r  Academic  Imperiale  des  Sciences  de 
St.  Petersburg,  the.  gift  of  the  late  emperor.  Tne  piq>ers  read,  were' 
remarks  on  temperature  as  applied  to  Tegetation,  by  Mr.  Arch.  Gorrie ;  a 
description  of  some  new  chrysanthemums,  by  the  secretary;  and  ofaqrm- 
pathetic  movement  for  opening  ventilators  of  hot-houses,  by  Mr.  Young  of 
Pitfour,  Perthshire. 

Fthrwiry  7th.  The  secretary,  after  enumerating  the  suljects  of  the 
former  meeting,  and  the  various  articles  sent  to  the  socie^,  proceeded  to 
read  several  communications ;  one  of  which  was  from  Mr.  Stewart  Murn^, 
curator  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Glasgow,  on  the  cultivation  of  hardy 
American  orchideous  plants ;  one  by  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  on  fbrdng  of  figs 
in  the  gardens  of  Harewood  House ;  and  another  on  transplanting  of  the 
carrot  and  similar  roots,  by  the  prerident,  accompanied  witii  a  plan,  was  a* 
38  communication  on  the  construction  of  an  Aquarium,  suited  to 
Chinese  and  other  tender  water  plants,  by  Joseph  Clare,  Esq.  There 
was  read  a  meteorological  report  from  observations  made  at  the 
societ/s  garden,  by  Mr.  Lindley,  together  witii  someusefbl  inform- 
ation on  the  comparative  properties  of  straL^t  and  curvilinear 
roofs  to  hot-houses,  and  on  the  diffi^rence  of  beat  }ielded  by  flues 
covered  with  slate,  and  of  those  covered  with  common  tile.  The 
things  exhibited,  were  a  variety  of  apples  and  pears,  a  distorted  branch 
of  an^  apple  tree,  full  of  woody  excrescences,  produced  by  tiie 
American  blight,  and  some  fine  stalks  of  forced  Siberian  rhubub; 
cuttings  of  the  yellow  berried  mountain-ash ;  seeds  of  the  Guernsey 
parsnip,  red  horse  carrot,  white  turnip  radish,  onion,  and  cabbi^ 
lettuce  were  distributed. 

Fehruary  81s/.  The  communications  read  at  this  dav's  meeting, 
were  the  following ;  on  protecting  the  blossom  of  wall-trees  from 
frost  in  spring,  and  their  firuit  from  wasps  in  autumn,  by  Mr.  John, 
Gardener,  of  Ballindean;  descr^tion  of  a  stove  for  forcing  of  melons 
and  cucumbers,  accompanied  with  an  explanatory  plan  by  Mr.  John 
Haythom;  physiolosical  experiments  on  vines,  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
Gardener  at  Welbeck  ;  and  one  fh>m  Mr.  Smith,  Uardener  at  Hop- 
ton-house,  describing  the  rapid  ^wth  of  three  cedars  of  Lebanon 
at  that  place.  The  things  exhibited  were,  a  thermometer  for  ascer- 
taining the  heat  of  bark-beds  in  stoves,  (^.38.)  It  condstedof  a  tube 
Hnd  scale  inclosed  in  a  hoUow  cylinder  pwforated  to  admit  the  heat,  with  a 
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small  door  or  opening  in  the  side,  for  the  inspecting  the  temperature  ;  and 

pointed  at  the  lower  extremity,  to  be  the  more  ;>/ 

readily  thrust  into  the  tan  or  earth ;  and  h  garden 

hammer,  with  a  stud  protruding  from  the  head  CmSSiSSS 

in  the  direction  of  the  handle,  to  serve  as  a  AiU 

crum  in  drawing  nails  from  wall  trees.  (JSg,  57.) 

A  double  while  seedling  camellia  was  exhibited,  with  some  succory, 
cucumbers^  app!es  and  pears;  among  the  last  were  some  fine  UvedaleS 
St.  Grermains.  There  were  some  large  shaloCs,  said  to  be  of  superior 
quality,  sent  by  Captain  Owen  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  distributed ; 
and  some  seeds  of  the  Altrincham  carrot,  rose  coloured  turnip  radish,  early 
frame  scarlet  radish,  and  WeUinffton  pea.  Notice  was  given  that  grails  of 
certain  sorts  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.  designated  in  a  list,  might  be  had 
upon  ai^lication  at  the  house  of  the  society. 

March  Jih,  The  communications  read  by  the  Secretary  were ;  one  from 
Mr.  Stewart,  Gardener  to  Sir  Robert  Preston,  Bart.  Valleyfield,  descriptive 
of  a  vegetable  pit ;  and  one  from  Mr.  Aeon,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Surry,  on  training  the  vine;  and  another  describing  the  method  of  cultivating 
the  celariac  as  practised  in  Germany  and  Denmark.  The  things  exhibited 
were  some  apples  and  pears,  some  sea-kale,  and  as  a  novelty,  a  few  blanched 
shoots  of  the  Symphytum  officinale,  to  be  used  as  sea^kale  or  aspar^s. 
But  that  which  attracted  most  attention,  was  a  beautiful  variety  ofthe 
primula  sinensis,  with  white  flowers,  raised  by  the  Gardener  of  Mr.Dclafield, 
of  Kensington, 

March  2Ut,  Various  papers  were  read,  on  asparagus,  blacking  of  garden 
walls,  Stc.  The  articles  exhibited  were  seven  varieties  of  camellia  japonica; 
three  sorts  of  tart  rhubarb ;  and  some  very  good  sea-cale  from  the  ^rden  of 
the  society.  A  ripe  loquat  from  the  stove  of  Captain  Carmichael  at 
Twickenham,  and  some  pears,  apples,  and  strawberries.  A  blanching-pot  for 
sen-cale,  differing  fW>m  a  common  flower-pot,  in  having  a  knob,  instead  of  the 
hole,  to  serve  as  a  handle,  and  a  perforation  under  the  knob  to  admit  air 
to  the  plant.  There  was  a  blancbing-pot  on  a  similar  plan  for  endive,  of 
course  a  great  deal  smaller  than  the  other.  A  spike  of  ripe  fruit  of  the  sagus 
ruflii,  upwards  of  six  feet  lone,  attracted  considerable  attention ;  it  was 
sent  by  Charles  TelfiEur,  £sq.  ofthe  Mauritius. 

Horticuitural  Society's  Garden.  February  1 6th.  The  severe  frost  of 
January,  during  which  tlie  thermometer  here  was  as  low  as  13^,  has  killed 
some  of  the  exotics,  which  had  stood  the  two  preceding  vrinters  uninjured. 
We  allude  more  particularly  to  some  species  of  Eucalyptus,  and  Metro 
nderos,  trees  of  New  South  Wales  ana  Van  Diemeus  Land,  which  were 
trained  against  a  south  wall,  and  which  from  their  being  said  (by  Evans  and 
others)  to  constitute  the  principal  timber  trees  of  that  country,  we  fully 
expected  would  have  been  acclimated  here.  We  still  think  the  thin«^  very 
probable  :  but  we  have  our  doubts  whether  training  against  a  wall  be  the 
Dest  mode  for  acclimating  trees :  it  is  certam  the  trunk  and  main  branches 
of  a  tree  so  trained,  are  more  exposed  to  the  cold  than  if  the  plant  had 
been  a  standard,  and  clothed  from  the  ground  upwards  with  side  branches 
furnished  with  abundance  of  spray.  Perhaps  if  a  clump  of  eucalyptus  were 
planted  on  very  dry  soil,  and  in  a  situation  well  sheltered  from  the  north 
and  east,  they  might  stand  our  winters ;  their  tops  might  be  killed  down  a 
few  inches ;  but  the  main  body  ofthe  plants,  we  thmk,  would  be  safe.  Plant- 
ing such  exotics  in  a  thick  natural  coppice  wood,  would  also  be  a  good  place 
ortrial ;  for  every  one,  on  entering  a  coppice  wood  in  the  winter  season  from 
an  open  field,  must  have  felt  a  stnking  difierence  in  the  temperature,  ns  well 
as  seen  there  several  plants,  as  the  snow  drop,  violet,  cowslip,  &c.  in  flower 
before  they  had  appeared  in  adjoining  gardens.  It  is  also  a  fact,  that  certain 
rare  plants  which  nave  their  habitation  in  woods,  have  disappeared  entirely 
when  the  wood  has  been  cut  down,  and  re-appeared  when  it  has  grown  up 
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again,  e.  g.  corallorhiza  innata.  One  reason  why  the  American  plants  grow 
so  luxuriantly  at  Fonthill  Abbey  is,  that  they  were  introduced  among  the 
native  underwoods,  intersperscxl  among  bushes  of  hazel,  dog-wood,  &c 
and  shdtered  by  firs,  oaks,  and  other  timber  trees.  A  shrubbeiy,  therefore| 
we  should  consider  a  very  good  situation  for  acclimating  exotus,  whether 
trees  or  herbs,  and  more  especially  if  the  soil  was  dry,  and  the  shruba 
chiefly  deciduous;  for  it  should  not  be  foreotten  that  a  coppice  wood  of 
evergreens  is  always  colder  than  one  o'i  deciduous  bushes,  owing  to  the 
leaves  presenting  a  greater  surface  for  evaporation.  Groves  of  evergreen 
trees,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  present  a  warmer 
climate  beneath  them  than  ^ves  of  deciduous  trees,  because  the  former, 
from  the  closer  texture  of  their  exterior  surfiice,  reflect  back  more  completely 
the  heat  radiated  from  the  ground  below.  But  where  there  are  abundance 
of  plants  of  any  tree  or  shrub  to  be  acclimated,  we  should  prefer  to  all  other 
modes  that  of  planting  each  sort  by  itself  in  a  compact  clump,  on  dry 
soil,  and  in  a  sneltered  situation  open  to  the  south  and  west.  We  have 
known  the  common  myrtle  escape  in  this  way  in  the  same  garden  in  which 
plants  trained  against  a  south  wall  had  been  killed. 
That  elegant  evergreen  shrub,  the  photinia  serrulata,  and  also  the  eriobotiya 
japonica,  both  trained,  have  stood  uniniured  without  any  protection ;  so  has 
the  single  red  and  double  white  camellia  as  bushes,  in  Lee*s  nursery.  We 
have  little  doubt  of  these  plants,  as  well  as  some  other  varieties  of  camellia, 
becoming  in  a  few  years  common  inhabitants  of  our  shrubberies,  and  no 
such  additions  will  liave  been  made  to  them  nnce  the  «ra  of  Magnolia  and 
Rhododendron. 

The  plants  in  the  botanic  stoves  are  in  excellent  concfition;  some 
amaryllises,  pancratiums,  and  diflerent  species  of  that  new  and  valuable  &mily 
of  plants,  the  epiphytical  orchides,  tocher  with  a  curious  Chinese  plant 
aspidistra,  with  flowers  not  unlike  those  of  asarum,  are  in  flower.  Above 
a  dozen  varieties  of  camellia  arebe^nning  to  expand  thev  blossoms,  among 
which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  C.  fimbnata  and  one  of  hexan^laris ;  and  in  the 
botanic  pits  and  frames,  that  invaluable  ornament,  the  pnmula  sinensis  is  in 
the  greatest  luxuriance.  The  history  of  the  introduction  of  this  plant 
shows  how  little  attention  was  paid  to  searching  for  any  new  or  interesting 
plant  in  China  till  very  lately.  The  first  phmt  of  P.  sinensis  was  brought 
nome  by  Captain  Raives,  of  Bromley,  in  1820.  Its  value  as  an  ornament 
was  soon  ascertained,  and  in  consequence,  some  captains  who  sfuled  shortly 
afterwards,  brought  home  abundance  of  seeds.  Had  the  same  desire  for 
finding  out  and  bringing  home  Chinese  plants  existed  a  century  ago,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  this  plant  and  its  seeds  were  as  abundant  then  as  now. 

In  the  forcing-houses,  a  great  many  varieties  of  p^hes  and  nectarines, 
and  some  cherries  and  plums  in  pots,  are  coming  into  flower.  On  the 
back-wall  trellis  of  one  of  these  nouses,  there  are  several  standard  and 
dwarf  peaches,  with  different  kinds  budded  on  each ;  by  this  means  asreat 
variety  of  sorts  maybe  provedin  oneseason.  In  another  housecfiflerent  varieties 
of  strawberries  are  coming  into  blossom,  and  against  the  back  wall  various 
figs  in  pots  have  already  made  shoots,  which  are  stopped  at  the  third,  fourth, 
or  fifth  leaf,  agreeably  to  Mr.  Knight's  ingenious  practice  {Hort,  Trans. 
vol.iii.  p.  459.).  The  fruit  on  some  ofthese  figs  has  attained  iu  fidl  size,  and 
according  to  the  plan  of  always  stopping  the  young  shoots  as  they  appear  at 
the  fourth  or  fiftn  joint,  three  crops  will  have  been  ripened  by  Cnristmas 
next. 

The  plants  are  in  large  sized  pots,  and  are  occasionally  watered  with 
liquid  manure.  A  new  house  for  fiiiiting  pines  has  been  erected  since  oar 
last  notice  of  this  garden  ;  it  comes  very  near  to  that  jlescription  of  frukiM 
hou?e  in  use  in  the  royal  gardens,  Kensington,  {Encyc,  of  Gard^Jigt.  4S5, 


436;  amf.  The  different  modes  ofcuitivaHng  the  pine  appley^cAnloco);  but «» 
refrain  at  present  from  engraving  the  plan,  lest  it  should  be  the  intcttaMi 
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of  the  fociety  to  peUish  it  themselTes.  The  pioe  plants  io  this  house, 
chiefly  Queen\  and  Envilles,  were  eqaal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  the 
neigfabourhood  of  Loudon,  and  do  the  highest  credit  to  Mr.  Monro,  the 
liead  gardener.  The  only  i^es  we  have  seen  which  we  consider  on  a  par 
with  them,  are  those  of  Mr.  Plimiey  at  Kensington,  and  Mr.  Shannon  at 
Ghumenbory ;  but  which  of  the  three  are  the  most  meritorious,  having 
teen  them  at  ffifferent  periods,  it  b  out  of  our  power  to  determine.  On  a 
hot-bed  we  observed  a  number  of  pots  of  peas  for  transplanting,  which  had 
six  or  eight  leaves  each;  on  this  subject  we  request  our  readers'  attention 
to  the  miode  described  1^  Mr.  Bishop,  at  the  end  of  his  paper  on  his  own 
pea. 

In  a  back  shed  heated  by  a  flue  and  denominated  the  mushroom- house, 
are  several  beds  of  mushrooms  raised  in  Oldacre's  manner,  also  pots  of 
rhubarb  and  succory,  being  forced  and  blanched  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  and  orchard,  most  of  the  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  have 
reedved  their  winter  pruning,  and  the  operation  on  the  whole  seemed  to 
have  been  performed  on  just  principles.  The  characteristic,  in  every 
description  of  tree,  seemed  to  be  that  of  cutting  in  or  shortening,  with  a  view 
to  produce  fruit  bearing  spurs,  and  young  wood  to  be  eiven  away  as  grafts. 
Some  might  be  disposed  to  question  wh^er  this  mode  of  cutting  has  not 
been  too  indiscriminately  applied.  It  is  certun,  for  instance,  uiat  some 
sorts  of  pears,  as  the  vergoulese  and  some  varieties  of  colmar,  bear  fully  as 
wdl  on  the  preceding  yeaPs  wood  as  on  spurs ;  and  that  every  sort  of 
apple  will  not  bear  cutting  in  so  well  as  ttie  codlings.  But  we  merely 
throw  out  this  hint  as  a  caution  in  the  application  of  what  we  consider  an 
excellent  practice.  The  pear  trees  trained  en-quenouille  are  certainly 
superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  in  this  country ;  and  it  must  be 
of  importance  to  a  cultivator  to  have  ocular  demonstration  that  he  can 
form  a  fruit  tree  into  a  cone  qf  a  foot  and  half  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
of  any  height,  and  have  it  covered  with  fruit  from  top  to  bottom.  The  pear 
and  apple  are  particularly  calculated  for  this  mode  of  training;  the 
advantages  of  which  are  a  saving  of  room,  greater  fruitfulness,  the  regular 
exposure  of  ail  the  fhiit  to  the  light  and  air,  and  consequently  high  flavor. 
From  the  small  space  occupied  by  each  tree,  a  great  vanety  of  sorts  may  be 
introduced  in  a  small  garden,  and  that  without  impeding  the  herbaceous 
crops  beneath.  In  flower,  borders  and  shrubberies  they  are  very  ornamental, 
and  also  as  single  objects  on  lawns.  This  department  of  the  garden  has  for 
two  or  three  years  past  been  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Bamet,  the 
young  man  who  has  so  ably  described  the  different  sorts  of  strawberries  in  a 
recent  part  of  the  transactions,  and  does  him  %he  highest  credit.  We 
understand  he  has  just  been  appointed  to  the  situation  of  bead  gardener  to 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  and  though  we  are  glad  of  this  for  his 
sake,  and  think  the  Caledonian  Society  have  made  a  judicious  choice,  yet 
we  cannot  help  regretting  it  on  the  part  of  the  society  here;  for  we  consider 
it  will  be  ver^  difficult  to  obtain  a  person  so  well  qjualified  for  describing 
the  hardy  fruits  as  he  would  have  been,  after  operaUng  two  or  three  years 
longer  among  them.  To  do  this  properly,  comparing  one  fruit  with 
anc^er  is  but  one  part  of  the  business,  ana  that  on  which  we  fear  much 
less  reliance  is  to  be  placed  than  is  generally  imamned.  The  blossoms  of 
fruit-trees  van^  as  much  as  the  fruits,  more  especially  those  of  the  apple  and 
the  peach ;  the  leaves  also  differ,  especially  in  the  apple;  and  the  buds,  the 
young  shoots,  the  mode  of  growth,  and  size,  habit,  and  form  of  the  tree, 
n^ve  all  something  peculiar  in  each  particular  variety.  For  this  reason  we 
think  that  whoever  is  to  make  out  a  catalogue  and  settle  the  nomenclature 
of  the  hardy  fruits  of  the  country,  ought  to  have  been  among  them  and 
devoted  to  them,  for  a  series  of  years  together. 

In  the  flower  garden  we  observed  a  spring-flowering  variety  of  colchicum 
expanded,  crocus  susianus,  vermis,  and  striatus,  with  those  beautiful  plants 
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bulbocodiuin  vcrniim,  eranthis  hyemalis,  and  erythronium  dens  canifl,  with 
Helliborus  niger,  and  some  hepaticas,  in  flower. 

In  the  arboretum,  c^donia  japonica  was  coming  into  flower  in  the 
open  shrubbery ;  and  chimonanthus  fragrans  was  fully  expanded  against  a 
south  wall,  and  that  rare  and  beautiful  shrub  berberis  fascicularis  has  stood 
in  the  open  garden  protected  by  a  tabernacle  of  reeds.  The  seeds  of  this 
evergreen  shrub  were  sent  from  South  America  to  Mr.  Lambert,  who  only 
rais^  two  plants  from  them  in  his  own  garden  at  Boyton,  in  1819;  one 
was  presented  to  the  society,  and  the  other  was  procured  by  Mr.  Macka;^,of 
the  Clapton  and  Belgrave  nurseries,  who  has  succeeded  in  its  propagation. 
It  is  a  native  of  Caliromia,  grows  10  feet  high,  the  leaves  are  like  those  of 
the  common  ash,  the  flowers  yellow  and  large,  and  the  berries  oval  shaped 
and  purple.  Besides  the  above  plant,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  any  others 
in  Europe.  It  was  our  intention  in  the  present  number  to  have  given  a 
plan  of  this  arboretum ;  but  on  applying  to  the  council  for  permission, 
we  were  informed  that  the  society  mtended  publishing  it  themselvesy  and 
we  therefore  bow  to  their  decision. 


Art.  IV.     Covent  Garden  Market. 

Jan,  i.  All  out  of  door  vegetables  in  abundance,  and  no  scarcity  of  the 
fruits  of  the  season. 

Jan.n,  Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  weather,  broccoli  is  somewhat 
injured.  Forced  sea^cale,  asparagus,  mushrooms,  rhubarb,  and  kidney 
beans  in  reasonable  abundance  Russet  apples  and  warden  pears  for 
baking.  For  the  table,  the  ribston  and  golden  pippens,  and  nonpardi 
apples,  dec,  St.  Germain,  colmar,  winter  beurr^  bonchretien,  and  cha- 
montelle  pears.  Pine-apples  are  not  scarce;  but  cucumbers  and  straw- 
berries have  not  yet  made  their  appearance.  The  ornamental  plants  are 
chiefly  box,  holly,  laurustinus,  pines,  firs,  and  similar  evergreens;  a  few 
white  violets,  fading  chrysanthemums,  and  dried  everlastings. 

Feb,  7.  Broccoh  much  injured ;  the  best  2t.  per  head.  Spinage  rather 
scarce ;  all  common  vegetables  plenty,  but  looking  up  In  price.  Aspa- 
rs^  10«.  and  12/.  per  hundred;  40 

inferior  4«.  and  5$.  Sea  cale  from 
J«.  to  7«.  per  the  measure  called  a 
punnet  (^.40.).  Apples  16*.  to 
20/.  per  bushel,  for  the  table ;  8#.  ' 
to  10/.  for  baking.  Pears  scarce  ; 
and  dear.  Various  spring  flowers, 
partially  forced,  as  crocuses,  snow- 
drops, violets,  &c.  have  made  their 
appearance ;  besides  forced  bulbs, 
as  hyacinthus  narcissus.  Van  Thol 
tulips,  &c. 

Feb.  21.  Much  the  same  as  before ;  forced  articles,  including  potatoes, 
rather  more  abundant.  Cucumbers  21/.  per  brace;  asparagus  4/.  to  8«.  per 
hundred.  Some  Rosebcrry  strawberries ;  and  forced  roses,  rhododendrons, 
and  lilacs. 

March  7.  A  good  supply,  and  most  articles  cheaper.  Cucumbers  lOs. 
per  brace.    Pears  very  scarce. 

March  21.  Common  vegetables  abundant,  especially  turnip-tops. 
Broccoli  cheaper.  Colmar  pears  l/.  l/.  per  dozen,  and  thought  cheap. 
Some  forced  Keen's  seedling,  and  Roseboiy  strawberries,  at  3/.  per  oz. 
glack  Hambureh  and  white  sweet  water  grapes  2L  2/.  and  upwards  per  lb. 
No  scarcity  of  forced  flowers. 
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Art.  V.     Scotland. 

Ihmfries  and  Galloumy  Horticvltural  Society,  This  societj  was  es- 
tablisbecl  in  1818,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  W.  Grierson,  Eso.  now 
the  secretary.  It  was  liberallv  supported  by  the  proprietors  and  gardeners 
of  the  two  counties  from  which  it  takes  its  name;  and  the  number  of 
members  soon  amounted  to  upwards  of  a  hundred.  We  have  been 
ftiTOured  with  a  copy  of  the  "  rules  and  regulations*'  of  the  society,  with 
the  list  of  prizes"  for  1826,  and  an  explanatory  letter  by  Mr.  Grierbon, 
who  has  also  obligingly  offered  to  send  accounts  of  the  eeneral  meetings, 
which  are  held  every  September,  for  insertion  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine. 

The  society  consists  of  three  descriptions  of  members ;  ordinary,  ex- 
traordinaiy,  and  honorary.  The  ordinary  consist  of  practical  gardeners, 
vho  pay  a  subscription  of  five  shillings  annually;  the  extraordinary,  of  pro- 
prietors and  amateurs,  who  pay  10».  ed.  annually;  the  honorary  members 
must  not  be  connected  with  the  counties  of  Dumfries  or  Galloway. 
The  two  first  classes  of  members,  on  achnisson,  pay  one  year's  subscrintion, 
**  as  entry  money  towards  a  fund  for  purchasing  useful  practical  books  for 
the  aecommodation  of  the  members." 

**  The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  promote  and  improve  the  cultivation 
oP  the  best  kinds  of  fitilts,  of  the  most  choice  sorts  of  flowers,  and  of 
those  vegetables  which  are  most  useful  in  the  kitchen.  For  this  purpose, 
a  certain  number  of  prize  medals,  or  sums  of  money,  shall  h^  bestowed 
annually  on  such  operative  gardeners,  or  others,  as  shall  be  declared  by 
prooer  judges  to  be  entitled  to  the  preference.  Useful  communications 
aball  also  be  received,  either  from  amateurs,  or  from  practical  gardeners,  on 
any  topic  connected  with  horticulture,  though  not  drawn  up  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  society ;  and  such  commumcations  shall  be  read  at  the 
quarteriy  meetings." 

The  objects  for  which  nrizes  are  to  be  given,  are  annually  printed  upon 
half  sheets  of  paper,  whicn  may  thus  be  sent  by  post  as  sinEle  letters  to  all 
the  members.  Forty-eight  prizes  are  ofler^  for  1886.  Trie  value  of  the 
prizes  for  each  artide  is  to  be  determine  at  the  time  of  ascertaining  its 
comparadve  merits. 

^  The  result  of  our  labours,"  Mr.  Grierson  obsei-ves  in  his  letter,  **  has 
amply  proved  the  great  advantage  of  the  society,  by  the  introduction  of 
many  new  kinds  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  unknown  in  this  quarter 
before,  and  by  the  improved  culture  of  those  which  we  had  Besides,  it 
has  roused  the  spirit  of  the  gardeners  to  excel  in  their  profession.  The 
premiums  and  medals  we  have  distributed  have  proved  a  great  excitement. 
Should  the  patronage  and  fostering  influence  with  which  the  society  has 
been  sustained,  for  several  years,  be  continued,  the  greatest  benefits,  and 
most  agreeable  results  to  the  country  at  large,  will  be  the  consequence; 
and  the  subject  requires  only  to  be  duly  considered,  to  convince  every 
gentleman  in  the  country  who  b  possessed  of  a  garden,  that  it  is  his  own 
advantage  to  support  such  societies. 

**  As  the  best  methods  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  institution,  we 
have  had  in  contemplation  the  formation  and  establishment  of  an  experi- 
mental garden,  which  would  soon  be  arranged,  were  adequate  funds  pro- 
cured. Already  considerable  subscriptions  have  been  made,  and  we  cal- 
culate that  a  small  sulMcription  from  each  member  would  complete  the 
work.  The  London  Society  have  been  very  generous  in  promoting  our 
undertaking,  and  we  feel  grateful  for  the'r  kind  attention ;  indeed  their 
plan  is  most  liberal.  That  society  may  be  considered  as  a  fountain,  from 
which  all  the  local  societies  will  be  supplied,  and  eventually  the  whole 
country  stocked  with  every  thing  rare  and  valuable." 

This  society  has  two  good  features,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  pecu- 
liar to  it,  that  of  aopointing  a  chaplain,  and  of  admitting  ladies  to  be 
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present  nt  their  mectinfirs.  On  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  latter  prao- 
tice,  Mr.  Grierson  received  a  congratulatory  letter  from  the  late  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  of  which  he  has  sent  us  a  copy,  and  which  we  may  probably  at  some 
future  time  lay  before  our  readers.  With  respect  to  a  garden,  our  opinkm 
is,  if  the  society  can  support  one  in  good  style,  it  would  be  a  very  denr- 
able  thing  as  a  public  ornament ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  any  provincial 
society's  garden  will  ever  be  of  the  least  use ;  they  are  very  fertile  subjects 
of  quarrels,  and  by  these,  and  their  expence,  very  likely  to  cause  the  dis- 
solution of  the  societies  that  may  set  them  a  going. 

Edinburgh  Botamc  Garden,  We  were  in  some  hopes  of  being  able  to 
give  a  plan  and  description  of  this  garden  in  our  present  number,  omilBr 
to  what  we  have  p;iven  in  No.  1.  of  that  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society ;  but  having  written  to  Professor  Graham  on  the  sabject,  he  informs 
us  (of  date  Feb.  8th.)  that  he  had  *^  very  long  ago  promis^  ao  account  of 
the  garden  to  the  Edinburgh  Philosophiod  Jourmil."  We  wait,  therefore, 
till  It  makes  its  appearance  in  that  work.  We  consider  the  plans  of  all 
public  gardens  as  of  great  importance,  by  their  influence  on  the  general 
taste  of  the  country.  The  plan  of  the  late  Botanic  Garden  at  Ectiobursh 
was  excellent,  so  far  as  it  went ;  and  not  less  so  ^)pears  to  be  that  of  tne 
Caledonian  Society's  Garden  latelj^  laid  out.  We  have  no  fears  of  the 
new  Botanic  Garden  falling  short,  either  of  the  old  one,  or  of  ^  Botanic 
Garden  of  Glasgow,  the  l^t  a  master  piece  of  ks  kind 


Art.  VI.     Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden* 

Ctdedonian  Horticultural  Society.  The  venerable  and  much  respected 
president  of  this  society  has  sent  us  his  discourse  deliva>ed  at  the  annual 
election  meeting,  on  the  first  of  December  last,  upon  awarding  to  Mr. 
John  Ha^,  garden-architect,  their  annual  premium  for  the  most  interesting 
communication  received  during  the  year  1825.  It  seems  that  this  society, 
'*  imitating  the  laudable  example  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,"  bestow 
annually  a  testimony  of  their  approbation  on  the  author  of  the  most  in- 
teresting communication  transmitted  to  them  during  the  course  of  the 
year.  This  year  the  medal  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  John  Hay,  Gardeiw 
Architect,  '^  (or  the  admirable  plans  of  conservatories,  vineries,  pineriesy 
and  other  buildinss,  presented  by  him."  These  plans,  the  president  anti- 
cipates, will  soon  be  publbhed  in  the  Society's  Memoirs.  The  president 
anticipates  great  improvement  to  the  horticulture  of  Scotland,  from  the 
establishment  of  the  society's  garden,  and  he  reverts,  as  in  former  dis- 
courses, to  the  numerous  **  benefits  which  may  result  from  a  regius  profes- 
sorship of  horticulture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  object  in  view 
by  sucn  a  professorship,  is  not  the  instruction  of  operative  gardeners,  but 
of  men  of  taste  and  literature ;  to  convert  one  of  the  most  useful  of  arts 
into  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  sciences ;  to  give  a  taste  tor  horti- 
culture to  the  students  of  philosophy,  of  medicine,  and  of  law ;  but  par- 
ticularly to  the  students  of  divinity. 

•*  By  inAuing  a  spirit  for  nrdening.  which  I  hold  to  be  the  nuMi  innocent,  the  mort  Iota! 
estlmr,  and  the  most  bealtnAiI  of  nil  rural  anauementt,  into  thoee  who  are  hereafter  to  be 
fitithful  Daaton  in  the  worship  of  the  ALMKurrr  for  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  ^ebe  and  garden  attached  to  every  ministn's  manse  in  Scotland  might  soon 
exhibit  to  the  parishoners  an  example  worthy  of  imitation ;  and  would,  in  a  verr  short  period, 
have  very  considerable  influence  in  improving  the  gardens  in  every  parish  In  this  Kinqgdam.  To 
promote  thU  desirable  object,  if  such  a  professorship  shall  be  established  by  royal  authority,  I 
ihinlc  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Crown,  that  the  lecturet  deUvered  by 
the  Professor  of  Horticulture,  like  those  by  the  Professor  of  Divinity,  should  be  open,  without 
any  fee,  to  every  one  regulariv  matriculated  as  a  Student  of  Divinity.  By  this  means,  I  have  no 
doubC  that  horticulture,  both  as  an  art  and  science,  would  soon  be  successAiIly  cultivated  in 
every  oonunr  in  Scotland.  And  I  have  as  Uttle  doubt,  that  this  would  contribute  very  materially 
both  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  ministers  of  the  Oospel  in  the  Chui^  of  Scf^aod.  and  to 
the  improvement  of  the  Icingdora. 

••  Without  pretendinB  to  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  on  this  subject,  1  can  venture  to  predict,  ftom 
personal  expenence,  and  from  being  a  c«aou»  amateur  of  Horticulture,  that  very  important  good 
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conscquencw  win  remit  both  to  th«  Scottiih  Clergy,  and  to  the  better  cultivation  of  every 
tarWi  in  Scotland. 

•*  If  it  shaU  be  the  will  of  Heaven  to  jiroirMrt  ray  Hfe  till  a  RMitu  ProA>«M>rthip  of  Hortl. 
culture  be  established  in  the  Univcnity  of  Edinburgh,  I  shall  hare  fived  to  lec  the  accomiiUfth. 
ncnt  of  my  mort  languine  wishes  for  the  advancement  of  Horticulture  in  Scotland.     Hortl- 


cuKure,  at  a  relaxation  fVom  a  laborious  profe«lon,  has,  during  the  whole  course  of  a  long 
lile,  been  my  favourite  amusement ;  aud  I  am  firmly  convinced,  that  it  has  contributed  not  a 
little  to  my  health,  as  well  as  to  my  haiiptness.  I  shall  onlv  add,  It  is  my  earnest  wish  that, 
with  others,  and  especially  with  those  now  here  aasemoled,  ft  may  be  productive  of  the  same 


good  efftcts,**— (Due.  ftc.  p.  12.) 

Such  are  the  ardent  wishes  of  this  benevolent  man,  and  which,  whether 
a  professorship  of  horticulture  be  established  or  not,  will  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent be  realized  with  the  increase  of  general  knowledge,  and  the  great 
stimulus  given  by  societies  and  publications,  aided  by  times  like  the  present, 
of  p«u:e  and  leisure. 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  have  received  a  letter  (dated  Feb.  18.)  from  so 
uniable  a  horticulturist,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  he 
«ays,  ^  I  highly  applaud  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  have  no  doubt  that  I 
shall  derive  much  satisfaction  and  much  happiness  from  being  one  of  its 
constant  readers." 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on  the  2d  of  March, 
vrhen  ten  new  members  were  admitted,  and  various  premiums  awarded. 
Among  the  latter  was  one  for  a  fine  pencilled  variety  of  mushroom,  of  ex- 
quisite flavour,  to  Mr.  W.  Reid,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Majoribanks,  of 
Lees,  Bart.  That  for  the  finest  camellias,  was  given  to  Mr.  John  Barely, 
gardener  to  Professor  Dunbar,  at  Rose  Park.  Another  premium  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Cunningham,  of  the  Comley4)ank  Nursery,  for  a  seedling 
camellia  raised  by  him.  The  prize  for  ericas  was  obtained  fa^  Mr.  Macnab, 
of  the  Botanic  Garden.  A  report  was  r^d,  detailing  the  advanced  state 
of  the  Hordcultsral  Garden,  and  recognizing  the  appointment  of  Mr.  James 
Bamet  to  be  head  gardener,  **  a  person  of  great  experience  in  bis  business, 
having  been  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Ecnnbun^b,  the  Royal  Grardens  at 
Kew,  and  having  held  a  situation  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society." 

Some  animadversions  on  the  management  of  the  Caledonian  Society 
have  appeared  in  the  Scotsman  newspaper,  for  Feb.  15th.,  which  were 
ably  answered  in  the  same  paper  of  Feb.  25th  and  March  1st  Such  a 
controversy  will  rather  be  fietvourable  to  the  cause  of  the  society  than 
otherwise.  Sound  criticism  is  useful,  by  leading  to  improvement ;  false 
criticism  or  ill  natured  remarks  at  least  put  people  on  their  guard.  It 
seems  two  minor  societies  have  sprung  up  in  Edinburgh,  of  which  the 
following  accounts  have  been  sent  us.  They  cannot  be  considered  rivals  of 
the  great  society;  but  rather  as  little  offsets  —  let  them  all  work  their  way 
for  Uieir  own  gratification  and  the  general  good. 

The  Edinburgh  Amatewr  Fhritt  Socieii/,  In  the  summer  of  1822,  this 
society  was  established  by  some  distinguished  amateurs,  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  florist's  flowers,  and  mutually  to  improve  their  taste  by  shows 
and  competitions.  It  is  constituted  on  the  model  of  the  Lancashire 
auricula  dubs.  No  professional  sardener  is  admissible,  of  consecjuence 
the  members  are  but  few,  and  Uie  number  of  prizes  awarded  limited. 
Some  very  choice  collections  of  auriculas,  tulips,  and  ranunculuses  are  in 
possession  of  the  members. 

The  Edinburgh  New  Horticultural  Society  was  instituted  last  summer 
by  a  number  of  practical  gardeners,  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
]^nbiireh.  There  appeared  to  be  room  for  something  of  tns  kind.  The 
Caledonian  Gardener  s  Lodge,  along  with  its  other  functions,  is  a  benefit 
society ;  and  as  it  was  established  long  before  the  late  excellent  researches 
into  the  principles  of  such  institutions,  which  were  made  at  the  instance  of 
the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  i^See  High.  Soc.Trant.voX,  v\,\i,  211. \ 
nearly  all  its  funds  are  absorbed  by  the  relief  of  the  sick,  and  the  widows 
of  deceased  members.    Hence  the  prizes  for  horticultural  productions 
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have  become  very  limited,  and  as  we  have  heard,  it  b  intended  to  give 
them  up  altogether.  The  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  on  the  oUier 
hand,  appeared  to  some  to  deal  too  much  in  the  theoretical  speculations  of 
amateurs ;  and  as  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  latter,  and  its  business  con- 
ducted by  men  of  science,  it  ha«  failed  to  act  as  a  centre  of  attraction  and 
intercoiu'se  to  the  operatives  of  the  profession.  For  these  reasons,  real  or 
imaginary,  the  new  society  has  been  formed,  and  consists  entirely  of  pro- 
fessional raen.  They  meet  once  a  month,  and  endeavour  to  profit  by 
conversation.  As  the  members  are  still  few,  the  revenne  of  toe  society 
is  small,  but  sufficient  for  the  numl)er  of  prizes  which  it  is  found  necessary 
to  give.  The  society  collects  its  experience  in  the  form  of  notes,  and 
this,  along  with  other  discoveries  or  inventions  of  the  members^  it  contem- 
plates publishing  as  memoirs. 
Popular  Botanical  Lectures,  for  all  classes,  including  ladies  and  fiunilj 

{)arties,  are  advertized  to  be  delivered  by  Professor  Graham  ;  and  similar 
ectures  on  chemistry,  by  Professor  Hope ;  a  cratifying  proof  of  the 
increasing  popularity  of  these  sciences  in  Edinburgh 


Art.  VII.     Cdls  at  the  Nurseries,  and  other  Sulmrban  Gardens. 

Le^s  Nursery^  Feb,  16.  —The  demand  for  trees  and  plants  seems  to  be 

as  it  has  been  for  several  years 
rhe  late  frosU  seem  to  have 
tie  injury;  a  number  of  plants 
Mr.  Lee's  houseare  still  matted 
f  as  we  before  mentioned,  a 
white  Camellia  as  a  bush,  and 
red  one  so  imperfectly,  as 
ilmost  a  bush,  have  esoiped 
;  any  protection  whatever, 
ia  ianceolata,  without  pro* 
has  been  nearly  killed;  but 
has  suffered  in  the  green- 
or  conservatories.  In  one  of 
ires  are  some  of  the  finest 
uit  plants  which  we  have  ever 
ne  is  nearly  six  feet  high.  In 
e  stove  are  several  newly-im- 
«lms  and  bulbs.  Intheheatb- 
i  great  number  of  species  are 
er;  but  in  this  nursery,  as 
here  else,  the  most  conspicu- 
at  in  flower  b  the  Prin«ula 


6.— Th< 


Mackat/*t  Nursery,  Clapton,  Feb.  9,  1826. — ^There  are  some  fine  plants 
now  in  flower,  or  approaching  that  state  in  this  rising  nursery.  Among  a 
collection  of  forty  different  sorts  of  Camellia  may  be  mentioned  the  gloriosa, 
a  double  red  variety  of  the  Waratah  kind,  raised  from  seed  by  Uie  late 
Mr.  Ross.  There  are  considerably  above  300  species  of  £ricfle,  of  which 
about  60  are  now  in  bloom,  including  E.  vernix  coccinea,  E.  scabriuscula 
and  E.  biflora  of  Andrews.  Berberis  fascicularis,  a  very  rare  plant,  else 
where  noticed,  is  planted  out  in  a  propagating  pit,  among  Camellias,  and 
coming  finely  into  bloom.  Mr.  Mackay  nas  succeeded  in  rooting  several 
layers.  Against  the  back  wall  of  this  pit,  is  a  magnificent  plant  of  Brachy- 
sema  latifolium,  covered  with  flower  buds.  Lechinaultia  formosa  is  in  full 
btoom,  and  Prostranthera  violacea,  an  elegant  plant  from  New  Holland, 
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Lobelia  senecioides,  a  species  a  good  deal  like  L.  coronopifolia,  also  from 
New  Holland,  and  the  following  species,  sent  home  by  Mr.  Baxter,  a  col- 
lector who  has  been  in  Australasia  on  Mr.Macka^*s  account  for  seveitd  years, 
are  comins  into  flower : — Kennedia  coccineaof  Ventenat;  a  beEuitiful  new 
species  of  Hovea,  a  little  in  the  way  of  H.  celsii,  but  much  less  in  all  iu 
parts ;  a  species  of  Boronia,  with  entire  lanceolate  leaves,  and  a  decandrous 
papilionaceous  plant,  abundantly  covered  with  fine  carmine  flowers,  and 
which  has  not  yet  received  a  name.  There  is  a  propagating  shelf  or  ele- 
vated bed  of  sand  for  striking  cutting  in  one  of  the  hot-houses  of  this  nur- 
sery,  which  well  deserves  the  attention  of  cultivators,  and  which  we  shall 
on  a  future  occasion  describe  at  length. 

In  the  show-house  of  the  Bebrave  Nursery,  King's-road,  belondng  to 
the  same  individual,  is  a  good  collection  of  common  showy  things  in 
bloom,  for  the  decoration  of  apartments ;  and  in  the  hot-house  many  hybrid 
amyryllidea  and  orchidse  in  bloom. 

Cdvili^t  Nursery,  Feb,  25.  —  Here  is  the  finest  show  of  forced  flowers 
about  town ;  including  rhododendrons,  azalias,  purple  magnolias,  kalmias, 
lilacs,  roses,  double  peaches,  cherries,  dwarf  almonds,  and  other  shrubs ; 
and  hyacinths,  narcisd,  and  other  bulbs,  with  pinks,  violets,  and  a  variety 
of  herbaceous  plants.  The  new  conservatory  and  hot-house  look  re- 
markably well^  at  this  season,  and  the  latter  b  set  off  to  great  advantage  by 
the  forced  articles,  which  occupy  the  front  shelf,  and  are  cUstributed  along 
the  curb  of  the  bed  of  earth.  In  the  hot-house  a  great  variety  of  hybrid 
amyryllis  are  in  full  flower,  and  in  both  departments  numerous  plants  of 
difJerent  species  coming  rapidly  into  that  state.  As  many  greenhouse  plants 
are  now  producing  young  wood,  the  operation  of  putting  in  cuttings,  which, 
in  so  extensive  a  concern  as  this,  is  never  entirely  at  a  stand,  goes  on  with 
increased  rapidity  at  this  season. 

KmgWi  Nursery,  ^iy^*  Read,  Feb.  S5.  —  Mr.  Kniflht' has  recently 
completed  the  erection  ofa  laige  conservatory  or  Camellia-house,  with  a 
curvilinear  iron  roof,  which  we  shall,  on  a  future  occasion,  describe  and 
figure.  This  house  forms  the  termination  to  an  extensive  range  of  show- 
houses,  which  differ  from  all  others  about  London,  in  having  side  walls  of 
brickwork,  higher  than  the  glass  roof,  and  a  broad  gutter  over  the  pathway 
in  the  centre ;  the  general  ^ect  of  the  arrangement  on  entering  from  the 
road  may  be  compared  to  that  of  looking  through  the  tube  ofa  telescope : 
a  greater  apparent  depth  could  not  easily  be  produced,  or  more  plants  kept 
in  a  healthy  state,  at  so  small  an  expence  of  transparent  roof.  Mr.  Knight 
judiciously  adapts  the  sort  of  plants  to  this  arrangement ;  keeping  there 
chiefly  camellias,  oranges,  tree  rhododendrons,  and  similar  evergreen 
thick-leaved  plants,  which,  when  not  in  a  growing  state,  require  less 
light  and  air  than  most  others.  The  new  plant  habitation  which 
mm%  the  terminadon  of  this  range,  is  glazed  with  ^reen  ^lass,  the 
manu&cture  of  which  is  now  so  much  improved,  that  in  this  case  it  appears 
very  little  inferior  to  the  quality  known  as  crown  glass,  while  the  price  is 
not  much  more  than  one-half.  This  to  nursery-men  must  be  an  object  of 
considerable  importance. 

The  principal  thing  which  struck  us  in  Mr.  Knight's  exotic  collection, 
was  the  excellent  state  of  his  heaths,  diosmas,  and  other  similar  Cape  plants. 
They  were  of  a  vivid  green,  and  in  luxuriant  growth.  This  iie  attributed 
chiefly  to  the  excellence  of  the  air,  which  is  doubtless  better  on  the  south- 
west side  of  London  than  on  any  other  side,  and  to  the  use  of  rain  water. 
For  five  or  six  years  after  he  took  this  nursery  he  used  well-water,  which, 
though  pronounced  from  analysis  to  be  excellent  for  every  domestic  pur- 
pose, he  yet  found  to  be  injurious  to  plants,  and  especially  to  heaths.  He 
nas' since  erected  cisterns,  and  made  arrangements  to  collect  the  whole  of 
the  water  that  falls  on  his  numerous  roofs;  be  waters  his  plants  in  pots  with 
nothing  else,  ani  since  he  did  so,  he  thinks  he  has  found  a  decide  J  su- 
periority in  their  thriving.    He  remarked  that  though  he  grew  heaths  wild 
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the  greatest  facility  at  Clapton,  yet  he  could  not  grow  them  here  in  a  satis- 
factory manner  till  he  used  rain  water.  The  peat  soil  used  at  both  places 
was  from  the  same  common ;  but  the  water  at  Clapton  was  in  part  nrom  a 
well,  and  in  part  from  collecting  cisterns.  Wemust  therefore  suppose  that 
the  well  water  of  Clapton  is  of  a  quality  mora  suitable  to  vegetation  than 
the  well  water  where  Mr.  Knight  now  resides. 

Mr.  Knight  has  the  largest  saleable  plant  of  the  Magnolia  coospicua  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  He  purchased  it  two  years  ago  when  on  a 
continental  tour,  and  keeps  it  in  a  large  box  in  his  conservatory.  In  plant- 
ins  a  new  pleasure  ground,  such  a  tree  as  this,  the  Magnolia  grandifloras  at 
Malcolm's,  the  Rhododendrons  at  Thomson's^  and  the  Arbutuses  at  Neir* 
cross,  would  effect  wonders. 

Last  autumn  Mr.  Knight  had  planted  some  hundreds  oi  the  acorns  of 
evemeen  oaks  in  small  pots,  and  placed  them  in  a  sheltered  situation ;  the 
fortnight's  severe  frost  in  January,  however,  killed  every  one  of  them 
before  they  had  begun  to  germinate.  This  is  what  we  could  hardly  have 
supposed  would  have  taken  place ;  the  acorns  in  a  dry  state,  buried  among 
decayed  leaves  under  the  parent  tree,  might  probably  have  escaped,  while 
those  in  earth,  and  saturated  with  moisture,  suffered.  There  b  a  very  fine 
large  plant  of  Chimonanthus  fragrans  in  this  nursery,  whidi  has  been  in 
flower  since  the  beginning  of  December. 

Kew  Gardens,  F'eb,  ST.— The  plants  in  the  hot-houses  are  looking 
better  than  they  have  done  at  this  season  for  several  years  past.  The 
young  man  who  showed  us  through,  attributed  the  circumstance  to  the  air 
having  been  kept  in  a  more  moist  state,  bydashing  abundance  of  water  on 
the  paths  and  nues  in  days  of  sun-shine.  This  applies,  of  course,  more  par- 
ticularly to  stove  plants.  There  were  not  many  plants  in  flower;  the  prin- 
cipal were  different  sorts  of  aloes  in  the  dry  stove,  and  various  species  of 
acacia  in  the  green-houses.  The  following  plants,  in  bloom,  were  scattered 
here  and  there:  —  Diosma,  several  sorts,  Epacris  pungens  and  grandi- 
flora,  Sparmannia  africana,  Templetonia  retusa,  Poeonia  sarcacola,  Enkian- 
thus  nova  species,  various  camellias,  heaths,  &c. 

Not  many  half  hardy  plants  in  the  open  air  have  been  killed  by  the  late 
frosts;  a  plant  of  Araucaria  excelsa,  too  large  to  be  any  longer  kept  within 
doors,  was  in  autumn  turned  out  in  a  comer,  and  matted  over,  but  has  died. 
Its  trunk  at  the  base  is  at  least  four  inches  across.  Aurucaria  imbricata, 
protected  by  its  moveable  tabernacle  on  the  spot  where  it  has  stood  neariy 
ten  years,  looks  as  well  as  usual  at  this  season.  The  mats  on  the  south  si<fe 
are  taken  off*  in  the  day  time,  and  only  put  on  in  the  most  severe  evenings. 
A  thrush  has  built  her  nest  in  the  axil  of  one  of  the  principal  branches. 
Eucalyptus  against  a  south  wall  is  killed,  as  in  Jie  Horticultural  Society's 
garden ;  also  a  species  of  rhus,  and  one  or  two  Botany  Bay  plants ;  even 
some  common  broad-leaved  myrtles  are  severely  injured.  Cnimonanthus 
fragrans,  and  Clematis  calycina,  had  been  magnificently  covered  with  flowers, 
during  December  and  January.  A  large  Magnolia  conspicua,  hitherto  kept 
in  a  box,  but  now  planted  out,  and  the  full  grown  tree  of  Magnolia  acu- 
minata, give  abundant  promise  of  flowers. 

In  the  kitchen-garden  at  Kew  there  is  nothing  worth  looking  at  but  the 
forcing- house.  The  standard  apple  trees  are  covered  with  canker,  crowded 
with  spray  like  old  birch-trees,  produce  no  fruit,  and  alio  wnothing  to  grow 
under  them.    The  trees  on  the  walls  are  better. 

The  pine  plants  are  the  best  we  have  ever  seen  at  Kew,  and  on  a  footing 
with  those  at  other  gardens.  One  planted  in  a  glass  pot  to  show  the  progress 
of  the  roots,  looked  yellow.  The  vines,  in  different  periods  of  advancement, 
are  all  in  a  good  state.  In  one  house  the  berries  are  set.  Some  cherries,  in 
pots,  are  also  set.  We  observed  an  abundance  of  ants  creeping  over  the 
olossoms  on  some  chery-trees,  and  we  have  little  doubt  they  contributed  in 
a  certain  extent  to  fecundation.  There  were  ample  crops  of  ripe  strawber- 
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ries  and  kidnej-beans  fit  for  gathering.    The  whole  of  the  department  did 
great  credit  to  Mr.  Nowland,  its  curator. 

A  new  public  entrance  has  lately  been  made  to  these  gardens ;  it  is  perhaps 
more  convenient  for  the  public,  as  its  door  may  be  approached  with  a  car- 
riage, but  the  walk,  proceeding  along  a  narrow  crookea  pessase,  has  nothing 
of  the  magnificence,  variety,  and  beautv  of  the  portion  of  pleasure  ground 
which  bursts  on  the  view,  on  entering  the  old  door-way.  We  took  a  short 
walk  in  the  pleasure  ground,  which  even  at  this  season  of  the  vear  is  de- 
lightful ;  perhaps,  inde^,  its  effects  are  more  intensely  felt  now  than  at  any 
other  season.  The  repose,  the  consecration  to  man,  the  various  kinds  of 
shrubs  and  trees,  and  their  no  less  varied  disposition  on  the  ground,  are 
felt  at  all  seasons ;  but  it  is  in  winter,  and  early  in  spring,  that  we  have  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  shelter,  the  diy  gravel  walk,  the  fine  shining  leaved 
evergreens,  some  of  them,  as  the  holly,  laden  with  berries,  and  others,  as 
the  laurels,  beginning  to  protrude  their  blossoms ;  the  ever-verdant  turf,  the 
budding  of  d^duous  plants,  the  springing  up  of  bulbs  the  notes  of  the 
thrush,  and  the  balmy  trethness  of  the  air. 


Art.  VIU.     Ireland. 


Mulberry  Trees.  Arrived  in  Cork  harbour  the  Hendrica,  H.  Martens, 
from  Cette,  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  South  of  France,  laden  with  S6,000 
white  mulberfv  trees,  the  property  of  the  British,  Irish,  and  Colonial  Silk 
Company,  value  10,000/.,  and  which  are  at  present  discharging  for  the 
purpose  of  being  planted  in  this  country.  They  are  consigned  to  George 
Foot,  Esq.,  agent  to  the  company  in  this  dtv,  and  there  are  already  180 
men  employed  in  planting  them,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.Younc, 
an  intelligent  Scotch  eentleman,  at  Mitchelstown,  in  this  county,  for  which 
purpose  ten  acres  of  the  Earl  of  Kingston's  estate  have  been  appropriated. 
The  remainder  are  to  be  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mallow,  and  at 
Kenmare,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  where  the  necessary  preparations  have 
been  also  made.  There  are  also  landing  from  the  Petrell,  of  and  from 
London,  forty  bundles  of  the  same  desmption  of  tree,  which  had  been 
imported  from  Italy,  and  ten  cases  and  three  bundles  of  plants,  per  the 
London,  from  London,  for  similar  purposes ;  and  a  native  of  Italy  has 
arrived  in  the  latter  vessel  to  superintend  the  progress  of  this  great  work, 
and  to  give  the  necessary  instructions  in  the  care  of  the  worm.— (Cor^ 
South,  Jtep.) 


Art.  IX.     Hints  for  Experiments. 

To  take  Impremom  of  Plants.  Spread  a  specimen  between  two  leaves 
of  paper  and  dry  it  in  the  usual  manner;  then  wash  over  one  side  with  In- 
disoi  mk ;  place  the  plant  so  prepared  a^n  between  two  sheets  of  paper,  the 
lower  of  which  is  somewhat  moist,  as  m  common  printing,  andjplace  the 
leaf,  with  some  paper  above  and  below  it,  in  a  common  |>re88.  The  result 
will  be  a  figure  of  the  plant  not  unlike  an  aquatint  engraving. 

Retaming  good  Varieties  of  Apples  in  the  Country.  A  correspondent  in 
the  Mechanic's  Magazine  makes  a  very  easy  matter  of  what  Mr.  Knight  and 
other  physiolo^sts  consider  tery  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  It  is  no  wonder, 
he  says,  that  the  finest  apples  have  degenerated,  because  "  every  successive 
p^fting  is  a  new  pejoration  of  the  fruit  enp;afted."  To  retain ^od  apples 
m  the  country,  "  without  the  pains  of  grafting,"  he  gives  the  following  di- 
rections; on  which  we  would  observe,  that  as  he  mentions  only  "good  fruits, 
and  not "  any  particular  variety  of  fruit,"  he  may  probably  be  correct ;  or. 
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at  any  rate,  under  that  form  of  words  he  evades  the  question  of  perpetu- 
ating the  peculiar  qualities  of  a  variety ;  say,  for  instance,  of  thegolden  pippin. 

"  In  every  |)erfectly  ripe  apple  there  will  be  found  one,  and  sometimes 
two,  round  seecb ;  the  others  will  have  one  or  more  flatted  sides.  The  round 
ones  will  produce  the  improved  fruit  from  which  they  are  taken ;  and  those 
with  flatted  sides  will  produce  the  fruit  of  the  crab  upon  which  the  graft 
was  inserted.  It  re<]uires  not  a  long  time  to  ascertain  tne  diflerence;  for  if 
a  circle  is  drawn  in  rich  ground,  and  the  flatted*sided  seeds  planted  ther^n, 
and  the  round  seeds  in  the  centre,  the  variation  of  the  quality  will  be  dis- 
covered in  two  or  three  years;  the  first  will  throw  out  the  leaves  of  the 
crab ;  and  the  latter  the  leaves  of  an  improved  tree,  distinguished  in  shape, 
fibre,  and  a  lanuginous  appearance ;  ana  in  due  time  the  fruit  of  each  will 
put  every  thing  beyond  a  doubt. 

**  It  is  to  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the  seeds  of  crabs  (being  originals) 
are  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  round."    {Mech.  Mag.  Jan,  21.) 

We  should  be  happy  to  hear  the  result  of  a  few  trials.  Take  a  bud  frooi 
the  seedling  the  first  summer,  insert  it  in  the  extremis/ of  a  branch  of  an  old 
tree,  and  it  will  probably  blossom  the  third  spring.  Thus  three  or  at  roost 
four  years  will  suffice  to  prove  this  theory  true  or  false. 

Yeoit  as  a  Manure,  It  is  not  generally  known  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  manures  in  existence.  Some  experiments  have  been  tried 
with  grass-plots  and  different  culinary  v^;etables,  from  which  it  appears, 
'  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  yeast,  after  it  has  become  putrid  and  useless  to 
the  brewer  or  baker,  will  eflect  wonders  when  mixed  with  water  and  applied 
to  plants  as  liquid  manure.  The  only  danger  seems  to  be  in  making  it  too 
ricn.  We  would  recommend  such  of!x>ur  readers  as  have  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity to  try  it  on  pines,  vines,  the  Brassica  family,  especially  cauliflowers,  the 
potatoe,  as  a  pickle  for  wheat  and  other  seeds,  ana  for  watering  new-«own 
turnips  and  similar  oleaginous  seeds. 

SuMitutefor  Ringijig.  As  oil  is  well  known  to  indurate  the  bark  of 
trees  and  prevent  its  swelling,  we  would  suggest  the  idea  of  trying  oiling  a 
broad  zone  of  bark,  as  a  substitute  for  ringing. 

To  preserve  Broccoli  in  a  groiving  slate  from  being  injured  by  thefrosL  Put 
the  plants  in  an  artificial  coppice  wood,  by  laying  some  bean  or  pea  hauhn 
or  other  litter  on  the  ground  among  their  stems,  to  imitate  withered  grass, 
and  then  striking  the  whole  plot  as  full  as  it  will  stick  of  old  pea  stakes,  to 
imitate  the  bushes. 

Coal  Asftes,  It  does  not  seem  to  be  very  generally  known  among  gardeners 
that  cinders,  whether  large  or  small,  are  injurious  to  the  roots  of  many,  if 
not  of  most  vegetables.  A  few  days  ago,  in  shifting  a  few  roots  of  chrysan- 
themums which  we  had  received  from ^  we  observed  some  of  the 

plants  looking  much  less  healthy  than  others.  On  turning  the  unhealthy 
plants  out  of  the  pots,  we  found  that,  instead  of  potsherd^  a  Tai^  handful  of 
coal  cinders  had  been  used  for  draining  them.  On  turning  out  the  healthy 
plants,  potsherds  had  been  employed  as  usual,  and  the  roots  were  matted 
about  them,  while  no  roots  had  penetrated  among  the  cinders.  On  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  a  horticultural  friend  to  the  circumstance,  he  related 
the  case  of  a  large  garden  in  Scotland  which  had  been  manured  or  coated  over 
with  coal  ashes  from  a  neighbouring  town  for  two  years  in  succession ;  which 
ashes,  though  impregnated  with  the  usual  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  dis- 
played their  deleterious  effects  both  on  fruit  trees  and  culinarv  vegetables, 
not  less  than  in  the  chrysanthemum  pots.  The  gardener,  finding  his  fruit 
trees  not  to  thrive  so  well  as  he  expected,  but  attributing  it  to  a  different 
cause,  took  up  a  number  of  them,  and  formed  a  sub-stratum  of  ashes,  in  order 
to  lay  them,  as  he  said,  dry  and  comfortable.  The  trees  got  worse,  and  were 
again  taken  up  and  the  ashes  removed ;  but  such  were  the  deleterious  effects 
of  the  ashes  already  worked  into  the  soil,  that  this  garden,  which  previously 
was,  and  now  is,  one  of  the  most  productive  in  ScoUand,  was  two  or  three 
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years  before  even  moderate  crops  could  be  raised.  These  facts  roav  be 
relied  on,  and  they  are  of  very  considerable  importance  both  to  the  gardener 
and  the  agronome.  It  is  but  doing  the  former  class  justice  to  state,  that 
inost  of  them  use  ashes  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  flooring  for  set- 
ting out  plants  in  pots;  such  a  flooring  being  found  inimical  both  to  worms 
and  the  roots  of  plants ;  and  therefore  preventing  the  former  (Vom  getting 
into  the  pots^  and  the  latter,  at  least  of  most  sorts,  from  getting  out  of  them. 
Still  we  should  be  glad  of  information  on  the  subject  of  cmders  or  coal 
ashes  as  a  manure  or  as  a  poison. 

MUdew  on  Peaches  and  Nedarinet,  An  experienced  gardener  informs  us, 
that  he  finds  those  peaches  most  subject  to  mildew  which  have  no  glands 
at  the  base  of  their  leaves ;  and  those  least  subject  to  mildew  which  have 
globose  glands.  The  first  class,  according  to  Mr  Geo.  Lindley's  arrange- 
ment,.contains  sixty  sorts,  including  the  Newington,  Nobless,  Royal  Geoig^ 
and  Red  Magdalen  Peaches,  and  the  Newington,  Elruge,  and  Princess  Roytd 
Nectarines.  The  second  class  contains  several  sorts,  including  the  £arly 
Galande,  Marlborousb,  Kensington,  Belleearde,  the  Teton  de  Venus,  and  the 
Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarine.  Mr.  Lindley's  third  class  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  have  reniform  glands,  and  these  are  said  not  to  be  so  subject  to 
the  mildew  as  the  sorts  with  slandless  leaves,  but  rather  more  so  than  those 
with  globose  glands.  This  dass  contains  numerous  sorts,  and  includes  the 
Apricot  Peach,  Nutra^  Incomparable,  and  Chancellor  Peaches;  and  the 
Roman,  Fairchilds,  Aromatic,  and  Violet  Nectarines.  If  the  above  Uieory 
as  to  mildew  be  correct,  it  will  afford  an  important  euide  to  gardeners  who 
are  in  possession  of  Mr.  Lindley's  arrangement,  and  which  they  will  find 
in' our  forthcoming  Hortus  Britannicus. 


Art.  X.     Self  Education  of  Gardeners. 

Jlie  spirit  of  education  is  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  present  times. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  extraordinary  cfforto  making  in  Britain  tor  the  educa- 
tion of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  better  education  of  those  who  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  above  them ;  this  spirit  of  instruction  is  proportionably  abroad  all 
over  the  Continent,  and  with  the  exception  of  China,  perhaps  throughout 
the  world.  In  France  the  Lancasterian  system  has  been  developed  by 
Lasteyrie,  and  would  have  been  generally  introduced,  but  for  the  opposition 
of  the  clergy.  So  extraordinary  was  the  spirit  of  education  in  Spain,  that 
the  late  Cortes  predetermined  by  law,  that  after  a  certain  number  of  y^urs, 
DO  person  whatever  should  be  competent  to  undertake  a  public  situation, 
however  low,  and  whether  local  or  general,  unless  he  could  read,  write,  and 
cast  accounts.  Unfortunately  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  religion 
has  put  an  end  to  that  law  for  the  present ;  but  it  will  be  remembered  at  a 
future  period.  In  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  parochial  schools, 
much  on  the  same  plan  as  those  of  Scotland,  have  been  in  existence  since 
the  time  of  the  reformation.  There,  as  here,  this  system  has  recently  been 
improved  on,  vn^mjant  MchooU  for  children  from  two  to  five  years,  and 
working  schools  for  girls  and  lads  from  five  years  and  upwards,  have  been 
established  in  various  places.  In  these  last,  every  descnption  qf  domestic 
employment  b  tau^t  to  girb ;  and  of  country  work,  the  commoner  me- 
chaniod  trades,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  military  exercise,  to  boys.  Some 
account  of  the  schools  of  this  description  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  will 
be  found  in  Hodgkins'  Travels  in  Germany  (8vo.  1819),  and  in  the  Encyclo- 
paedia of  Agriculture  (6  58 1 .) :  and  the  Swiss  schools  of  the  same  description 
vdll  be  found  described  in  Sismondi's  Switzerland.  Even  in  Russia  the  Lan- 
casterian system  has  been  introduced ;  and  the  subject  has  not  been  lost 
sight  of  by  the  Greeks  and  lonians,  notwithstandinjE;  their  present  troubles. 
In  North  America  education  is  as  much  prized  as  m  Britain,  or  Germany  t 
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in  South  America  it  promisee  to  be  equally  so.  Among  the  West  Iiiclia 
Islands  education  is  now  becoming  gen^Bl,  even  to  the  cTiildren  of  slaves; 
and  the  President  Boycr,  of  the  republic  of  Hay  ti,  has  declared  to  his  black 
subjects,  in  a  manifesto  published  some  years  i^,  that  **  education  and 
agriculture  constitute  the  chief  strength  of  states. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  invite  or  court  the 
young  gardener  to  cultivate  his  intellectual  faculties,  but  rather  to  point  out 
lo  him  the  absolute  necessity  of  doing  so,  if  he  wishes  to  nuontain  anv 
higher  station  than  tliat  of  a  country  la£>urer.  If  he  remains  coatect  wkh 
the  elementary  knowledge  he  has  acquked,  or  as  gardener  lads  acauire 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  will  assuredly  never  advance  beyonu  the 
condition  of  a  working  gardener,  and  may  not  improbably  sink  into  that  of 
a  nurseryman's  labourer  of  all  work.  To  get  a  gcK>d  place  as  a  gentleman's 
gardener,  it  is  not  sufficient  now-a-days  to  know  the  culture  of  kitchen* 
crops  and  frtiits ;  the  man  who  gets  eighty  or  a  hundred  pounds  a-year 
must  know  plants  well,  and  he  able  to  converse  on  botany  as  a  science. 
He  must  not  only  be  a  good  practical  botanist,  but  possess  some  knowlec^ 
of  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  even  of  the  principles  of  taste.  Instead  of 
being  barely  able  to  write  and  guess  at  the  spelling  of  words,  he  will  never 
be  admitted,  even  as  a  candi£ite  for  a  situation,  unless  he  writes  a  good 
hand,  spells  and  points  correctly,  and  can  compose  what  is  called  a  good 
letter.  Drawing,  at  least  of  ground-plans,  is  indisnensible ;  and  for  a  fin»t- 
rate  situation,  sketching  landscape,  and  some  knowledge  of  French,  equally 
so.  A  knowledge  of  the  nidiments  of  Latin  and  of  Greek,  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  nouns  in  a  Greco-English  dictionary,  is  pre- 
included  in  some  knowledge  of  scientific  botany.  Every  gardener,  in  short, 
who  can  now  be  considered  worthy  of  the  name,  must  understand  the  prin* 
ciples  of  English  composition,  and  be  capable  at  tbe  desire  of  his  master,  or 
or  his  own  proper  motion,  to  write  a  paper  on  his  art,  fit  to  be  introduced 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Transactions,  or  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine. 
The  gardener  who  has  no  ambition  to  appear  as  a  writer  in  one  or  both  of 
these  works,  roust  be  a  heartless  mass  of  subsoil. 

Viewing  the  subject  of  education  as  of  so  much  importance  to  gardeners, 
we  shaH  from  time  to  time  recur  to  it,  more  particularly  with  a  view  to 
enable  ^oung  men  who  are  already  engaged  in  their  profession,  to  work 
out  their  own  scholastic  education,  in  so  far  as  that  may  have  been  imperfect, 
in  the  hours  devoted  to  rest  and  refreshment. 

But  previously  to  entering  on  the  subject  of  young  men  instructing  them- 
selves in  science,  we  shall  in  our  next  number  point  out  what  we  consider 
the  best  mode  by  which  a  working  gardener  who  is  too  old,  or  whose  mind 
is  not  sufficiently  pliable  to  derive  instruction  from  books,  may  improve  his 
circumstances,  and  prevent  him  4rom  falling  back  in  the  latter  period  of  life 
into  the  condition  of  a  jobbing  gardener ;  the  miseries  of  which  nave  been  so 
feelingly  depicted  in  our  last  number,  by  our  worthy  correspondent,  Mr. 
M'Naughton. 


Art.  XI.     Biography. 

Andrew  Thomn,  {fig,  42.)  bom  in  Paris,  1745,  devoted  himself  from  his 
infancy  to  the  study  of  botany,  and  merited  being  chosen  to  replace  Guettard 
in  the  garden  of  plants,  of  which  his  father  was  head  gardener.  In  1766  he 
was  admitted  a  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  was  by  his  care 
that  the  garden  was  improved,  the  system  of  cultivation  perfected,  and  more 
certain  methods  used  for  preserving  and  propagating  the  numerous  plants 
with  which  every  day  this  valuable  depot  was  enriched.  It  was  from  his 
solicitation  that  a  professorship  of  practical  cultivation  was  established,  and 
the  first  public  lecture  on  the  subject  given  in  France.    M.  Tlioutn  was 
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choseii  by  government,  pro- 
fessor to  the  Normale  School  9 
established  in  1794,  and  was 
tent  about  the  same  time 
into  Holland  and  Italy  to  ex- 
amine thesagriculture  ofthese 
countries.  He  was  com- 
missioned to  add  to  the 
Garden  of  Planu  fruits  of  the 
best  quality;  and  we  find  in 
them  not  only  a  great  variety 
of  fruit  trees,  but  also  plants 
used  for  the  food  of  men  and 
animalsyand  those  used  in  the 
different  arts.  The  school 
which  he  founded  contains 
examples  of  pruned  trees, 
grafts,  indosures,  and  hedges/ 
of  different  kinds.  The  pub- 
lic regrets  that  M.  Thouin 
has  not  published  the  Lessons 
of  Agriculture  which  he  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  tables, 
andthere  specified  the  know- 
ledge acquired  by  profound 
theory,  and  daily  practice. 
A  member  of  the  institution 
of  the  central  Society  of 
Acricuhure,  &c.  be  has  pub- 
lished in  the  Memoirs  of  that 
Society,  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Museum,  and  in  the  Diction- 
ary of  Natural  History,  several  memoirs  and  articles.  He  wrote  a  great 
part  of  the  Agricultural  Dictionary ;  of  the  Methodical  Encyclopedia ;  and 
also  the  nth  and  12th  vols,  of  Rozier's  Course  of  Agriculture.  The  27th 
of  October  this  respectable  man  finished  an  honourable  career,  every  period 
of  which  is  marked  by  studies  useful  to  the  progress  of  agriculture.  The 
29th  of  the  same  month  his  mortal  remains  were  deposited  in  the  burying 
ground  of  P^  la  Chaise.  Deputations  from  the  Academy,  the  Society  of 
Agriculture,  and  other  learned  bodies,  assisted  at  the  ceremony.  The 
Boron  Cuvier  delivered  a  speech  in  the  name  of  that  learned  assembly. 
We  shall  extract  some  passages  of  it,  which  display  the  virtues  and  merits 
of  a  man  so  justly  regretted  :  — 

**  Gentlemen,  it  is  modesty  and  science,  united  to  the  most  amiable 
simplicity,  we  lose  to  day  in  the  good  old  man  whose  remains  this  tomb  is 
about  to  cover.  This  coffin,  surrounded  at  once  by  the  members  of  an 
illustrious  body,  and  the  humble  workmen  of  a  great  establishment,  equally 
watered  with  their  tears,  is  that  of  a  man,  who  belongs  to  both  families, 
and  by  which  he  was  equally  beloved  and  revered.  Bom  in  the  king's 
garden,  succeeding  two  or  three  of  those  patriarchal  generations  whose 
utbours  for  nearly  a  century  embellished  and  improved  this  magnificent 
depot  of  the  riches  of  nature,  M.  Thouin  there  found  in  some  respects  nn 
hereditary  domain;  considered  it  his  country,  and  placed  his  existence  there. 
Those  celebrated  men  Buffon  and  Jussieu  thought  themselves  honored 
to  see  him  seated  beside  them,  and  learned  Europe  no  longer  omitted  to 
sound  his  fame.  From  that  time  his  modest  career  became  better  known, 
and  few  men  have  displayed  a  more  useful  influence.  Become  the  centrf 
of  a  correspondence  which  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  he  did  not 
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cease  for  half  a  century  to  encourage  amongitt  the  different  countries  the 
exchange  of  their  vegetable  riches.  Productions  from  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  East  Indies,  received,  valued,  and  multiplied  by  him,  are  sent  to 
increase  and  enrich  our  American  islands  ;  America  in  her  turn  sent  to  our 
Indian  colonies  the  most  valuable  things  she  possesses.  How  many  fine  trees 
which  now  shade  us,  would  have  remained  unknown  to  us  without  the 
indefatigable  activity  which  animated  him  !  Where  is  now,  not  only  in 
France,  but  in  Burope,  and  in  the  two  hemispheres,  the  park  or  garden 
which  does  not  boast  of  shrubs  and  flowers  indebted  to  his  zeal  and 
industry  ?  Where  is  the  orchard  where  he  has  not  distributed  some  well 
flavoured  fruits  ?  Such  services  during  a  nation's  infancy  would  make  Ha 
authors  be  worshipped ;  they  will  always  at  least  be  sure  to  excite  the 
gratitude  of  the  friends  of  humanity,  who  know,  that  by  multiplying  a  useful 
plant,  we  multiply  men,  and  that  it  is  a  more  certain  and  durable  property 
for  the  country  that  receives  it,  than  the  best  written  laws;*  because,  like 
them,  the  combinations  of' men  are  transitory;  the  gifbi  of  nature  once 
acquired  by  a  nation  are  inexhaustible." 

M.  Cordier,  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  also  delivered  an  eloquent 
speech,  prompted  by  the  esteem  and  friendship  which  he  bore  thb  respect- 
able old  man. 

A  list  of  Mr.  Thouin's  writings  will  be  found  in  the  Bulletin  Untversel 
des  Sciences  Agricoles,  tome  1.  His  library  was  sold  by  auction  in  Paris,  in 
the  beginning  of  last  March. 


Art.  XII.    Obituary. 

Died  at  Knowleslev  Hall,  near  Prescot,  Mr.  Richard  Keytc  Yamall, 
twenty-nine  years  and  nine  months  head  gardener  there.  Mr.  Yamali  was 
bom  at  Ebrington,  in  Gloucestershire,  on  the  SOth  Sept.  1752;  he  wm 
educated  at  the  free  school  of  Campden,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  to 
his  uncle,  then  gardener  at  Coombe  Abbey,  Warwickshire.  He  then  went 
as  a  journeyman  to  Hampton  Court  Gardens,  at  that  time  under  the  cele- 
brated Landscape  Gardener,  Mr.Brown.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
was  engaged  as  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Waldegravc,  at  Navestock,  Eueoc, 
where  he  lived  sixteen  years,  till  his  Lordship's  death.  He  next  was 
engaged  by  the  Eari  of  Shrewsbury;  for  the  gardens  at  Heythorpe,  in 
Oxfordshire ;  but  being  solicited  by  the  Countess  of  Waldegrave  to  return 
to  Navestock,  he  did  so,  and  remained  till  the  death  of  young  Lord  Wal- 
degrave. After  this  event,  her  Ladyship  entirely  gave  up  the  wdens,  and 
Mr.Yarnall,  in  May,  1796,  became  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  at 
Knowlesley,  where  he  remained  till  he  died,  on  the  19th  of  February  last^ 
in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

As  a  man,  Mr.  Yamali  was  respected  by  his  fellow  servantiir  and  his 
employers;  and  as  a  gardener  he  gave  the  highest  satisfaction.  We  first 
called  at  Knowlesley  Gardens,  in  July,  1805,  and  then  observed  in  a 
cucumber-house,  heated  by  steam,  the  plants  trained  like  vines  on  a  trdlis, 
close  under  the  glass,  and  a  large  crop  of  friiit  hanging  from  them.  This 
house,  the  mode  of  heatins  by  steam,  and  of  training  the  plants  close  to 
the  glass,  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Yamall^5  predecessor. 
We  ag^  called  at  Knowlesley,  in  Feb.  1819,  on  the  day  of  the  burial 
of  George  the  Third,  and  saw  the  same  cucumber-house  in  full  bearing 
as  before,  and  also  twenty-one  cucumbers  cut  fix)m  it  that  morning,  to 
be  packed  up  and  sent  to  the  family  at  the  Oaks  in  Kent.  If  we  are 
correct  m  our  recollection,  Mr.Yarnall  then  told  us,  that  there  had 
been  a  crop  of  cucumbers  hanging  in  that  house,  without  any  interruption 
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farther  than  that  of  a  month  or  two  iti  summer,  when  they  were  abundant 
in  the  frames,  for  twenty-five  years. 

The  greatest  humanity  and  kindness  was  shown  to  Mr.  Yamall,  in  his  last 
illness,  by  his  noble  mistress  and  master;  who  rather  than  hurt  the  worthy 
man's  feelings  by  superannuatmg  him,  or  appointing  his  successor  during 
his  life-time,  chose  to  submit  to  various  privations,  and  irregularities  of 
management  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  want  of  an  active  super- 
intendant. 

Mr.  Yamall  had  a  son,  who  was  gardener  to  Lord  Vernon,  at  Sudbury, 
in  Derbyshire,  who  died  some  years  ago,  and  left  a  family  of  young 
daughters. 

Died  on  the  13th  of  xVfarch,  at  his  bouse  in  Hackney,  Conrad  Lod- 
dbes,  Esq.  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  nursery 
of  that  place,  now  carried  on  by  hb  sons. 

Died  on  the  1 4th  inst.  at  his  apartments  in  the  British  Museum,  Dr. 
Noehden,  author  of  various  interesting  papers  in  the  Horticultural  Trans- 
actions.   He  is  said  to  have  been  principally  instrumental  in  inducing 
Mr,  Harrison,  of  Wortley  Hall,  to  publish  hb  valuable  Treatise  on  Fruit* 
Trees. 


Art.  XIII.     Queries  and  Anitoers  to  Queries. 

A,  S,  would  be  glad  of  information  respecting  the  best  mode  of  breeding 
gold  and  silver  fira ;  and  he  asks  if  it  be  true  that  the  spawn  when  newly 
spawned,  if  collected  and  dried,  will  in  that  state  preserve  its  vivifying 
principle  so  as  to  be  kept  some  time,  or  sent  to  a  dbtance  ? 

Ribes  b  desirous  of  knowing  if  any  hybrids  have  been  originated  between 
the  black  and  red  currant,  or  between  the  raspberry  or  bramble. 

**  A  Subscriber P  who  dates  from  Davnn  in  Kent,  enquires  if  pines  can  be 
raised  in  the  same  manner  as  melons,  and  if  so,  how  so.  To  this  we  answer, 
that  pines  may  be  grown  in  lai^  melon  frames  by  the  heat  of  dung  alone, 
as  well  as  in  hot-houses  by  tan  and  fire  flues.  The  **  process"  will  be  found 
in  the  Encydopsedia  of  Gardening,  Part  5.  Book  1.  Chap.  7.  Sect.  i. ;  and 
more  at  large  in  The  different  Modes  t^cnUwatingthe  Pine  Apple  fr<m,  Us 
Jirst  Introduction  to  Europe,  to  the  Improvements  of  T,  A,  Knight,  Esq.  m 
18S3.  1  vol.  8vo. 

**  A^omng  Gardener**  who  has  heard  it  asserted,  ''that  many  of  the 
apples  lo  France  are  grafted  on  willow  stocks,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
fruit  is  woolly,  and  flat  in  flavour,"  may  rest  assured  that  the  whole  b  non- 
sense ;  for  reasons  which  he  will  find  detailed  in  our  Encyclopedia,  Part  2. 
Book  4.  Chap.  3.  Sect.  S.  Subsect.  4. 

"  A  Constant  Reader^*  is  informed  that  the  yellow  rose  will  grow  and 
bloom  very  well  upon  the  Rosa  Arvensis ;  which  is  common  in  every  hedge. 

If  no  stools  are  ahready  prepared,  take  the  buds  out  to  the  fields,  and 
insert  them  on  any  shoots,  whether  strong  or  weak,  or  long  or  short.  One 
long  shoot  may  have  a  bud  put  in  at  every  lo  or  19  inches.  In  antumn  cut 
the  shoots  ol^  bring  them  home  and  make  cuttings  of  them,  taking  care  that 
there  b  a  yellow  bud  ha  each  cutting.  They  will  strike  freely,  and  make 
neat  little  plants.  The  same  thing  may  be  done  with  every  other  species 
and  variety  of  rose,  and  hence  a  complete  collection,  budded  on  rosa 
arvensis,  might  be  had  for  the  labour  of  bud(fing,  provided  buds  could  be  had 
of  the  di£^ent  kinds.  Rosa  sempervirens  and  Doaiana  strike  almost  as 
finely  by  cuttinss  as  rosa  arvensis. 

**  Amateu^*  n  informed  that  the  Madura  aurantiaca  b  to  be  had  both 
in  Paris  and  London,  at  from  thirty  shillings  to  two  ^ineas  a  plant,  layers, 
or  budded  on  the  mulberry.  In  compliance  with  bis  wishes,  we  shall  en- 
deavour, in  next  number,  to  give  a  figure  and  description  of  thb  new  hardy 
ihiit,  which  promises  to  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  dessert. 

Vol.  L  No.  2.  » 
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PART  IV. 


ADVERTISEMENTS    CONNECTED  WITH   GARDENING    AND 
RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


TVEW  STRAWBERRIES. 

^  ^  BTSHOFS  ORANGE  Lfig.lS).  ThU  fine 
New  Strawberrr  to  the  Uigeat  bdoogiiig  to  that 
claMcaned  Scanet ;  but  jtomenet  a  deep  orange 
colour,  whence  its  name.  It  will  flrequentlj 
attain  four  inches  and  upwards  in  drcumfer- 
ence ;  but  that  which  particularl j  recommends 
this  strawben7  to  nodce  Is,  that  it  is  a  most 
abundant  bearer,  and  allowed  by  all  who  hare 
eaten  of  it,  to  surpass  in  flavour  any  strawberry 

est  known.     Also  the   Early  Globe,  an  ex. 
aordinary  bearer,  and  the  Cinnamon,  a  flne 


fruit,  both  of  which  are  large  and  early,  brtng 
only  a  day  or  two  later  than  the  Viiginbin,  and. 
In  general,  twice  its  sis&    Plants  of  the  above 


are  now  selling  by  Messia.*  Corroack,  Son, 
Sinclair,  51  Resent  Street :  Messrs.  Buchannan 
and  Oldroyd,  Camberw^ :  and  by  Robert 
Bishop,  New  Soone,  near  Perth,  at  9(k  per 
score.  When  more  than  three  score  are  pur- 
chased,  90  per  cent  disaount  is  allowed. 


J.    WILMOT    of    Isleworth, 

^  Middlesex,  has  raised  a  new  and  very  su- 
ior    Strawberry,   named  WitanoC*s  Supeib 

J.44).  The  sise  of  the  fruit  is  from  sU  to  tft>*t 
ilicnes  in  circumference ;  weight  fttira  one  to 
two  ounces,  flir  exceeding  any  other  variety  in 
beauty,  appearance,  and  flavour  ever  raised  in 
England. 

Orders  received  bv  Mr.  Grange,  Fruiterer, 
Covont  Garden ;  and  by  J.  Wiimot,  Isleworth.* 


E. 


WEIR  respectfully  infoims 


'*  the  PUBLIC,  that  every  I 
AQRICULl^RAL     IMPLEM: 


of 
MA. 


CHINES,  and,  in  tMutlcular, 
tloned  in  Mr.  LoudoD*s  BncydopaBdia  of  Agri. 
culture,  and  in  the  Gardener's  Magaxine,  are 
now  for  inspection,  at  968  Oxford  Street,  where 
may  be  had  M*Intosh's  New  VERGE  CUT- 
TER, and  Improved  ORANGE  TUB,  de. 
scribed  in  No.  II.  of  the  Magaxine  The  prioe 
of  the  former,  with  Two  SMs  of  Irons.  Is  Usl  ; 
that  of  the  Orange  Tub  depends  upon  its  Ste 


WANTS  a  Situation  as  GAR- 

^^  DENER,  a  respectable  younc  Man, 
(ageSS,)  who  perfectly  undersunds  the  Ma. 
nagement  of  the  Kitchen  Garden,  Foiciiw 
smd  Framing ;  also  the  Propagation  and  Cul- 
ture  of  Stove,  Conservatory,  and  Grecn-boiise 
Plants ;  Flower.Garden,  and  Forcing  of  Flow. 
ers.  See.  Can  have  a  good  charaoto'  from  the 
Nobleman  he  last  lived  with  two  years..— 
Letters  addressed  to.  R  J.  Na  it.  VauxhaU 
Walk,  VauxhiM,  wUl  be  immediately  attended 
ta — The  Advertiser  would  prefer  the  country 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
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\yANTED  a  Situation  for  a 

^  ^  GARDENER  of  the  flrrt  AbUitie*  and 
•Kteniire  Ezperienoe.  Hehai  only  been  in  one 
place  where  be  remained  20  yean,  and  left  on 
account  of  a  reduction  of  waget.  Further  par- 
ticulars of  lle«n.  Cormack,  Son,  and  SlncUir, 
at  their  Nursery.  New  CroM,  or  their  Seed, 
•bopk  53.  Regent  Street 


PICTORIAL     PLANS.  — J. 

-"-  THOMPSON  begs  to  draw  the  attention 
of  Proprietors  of  Seats  and  landed  Property  to 
his  tupcarior  Mode  of  DELINEATING 
OROUND  PLANSL  without  destroying  the 
Accuracy,  or  at  all  mterfering  with  the  Pur. 
poses  for  which  they  are  generally  used ;  the 
CHtaracter  of  the  Timber  and  Plantations j  of 
the  dilftrent  Gardens  and  Features  of  a  TaA 
or  Farm,  are  represented  with  Pictorial  Accu. 
racy,  and  a  Drawing  is  produced  which  must 
ever  form  a  useftil  and  elesant  addition  to  a 
Libnu7  or  Sitting-Room.  It  u  unncccstsry.  for 
the  purpose  of  making  such  a  Plan,  to  take  a 
ftcsh  Surrey;  thereare  generally  existing  Sur. 
veys ;  and  J.  T.  only  requires  to  inspect  the 
Estate  for  the  purpose  of  making  Obserrations 
and  Alterations,  and  for  which  the  Chane  is  so 
much  per  Dby.  Sometimes  a  DRAWING 
can  be  executed  by  havinw  a  proper  Description 
sent  with  the  Ground  Flan.  The  Chaive  for 
Drawing  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  Scale  and 
Character  of  the  Place ;  but  I  will  endeavour 
to  give  an  idea :  — A  Plan  of  a  small  Villa,  form- 
ing a  Drawing  of  about  15  Inches  Square, 
would  be  from  2  toS  Guineas ;  of  a  Park,  ttova 
90  to  30  Inches,  from  5  to  10  Guineas;  of  a 
Common  Arable  Fsrm.  of  the  same  Sise,  from 
3  to  6  Guineas ;  and  or  a  Drawing,  combining 
Park  and  land,  trcm  40  to  50  Inches,  from  10 
to  15  or  SO  Guineas :  and  so  on,  in  accordance 
with  the  Scale  and  Quantity  of  Work.  The 
Charge  for  Surreying Is  Is.  per  Acre  for  exten- 
sire  Estates,  and  so  much  per  Day  for  small 
or  intricate  Places. 

J.  Thompson,  Land-Surveyor  and  Plan. 
Draftsman,  Na  1.  Wellington  Street,  Waterloo 
Bridge,  Strand. 


H  BID'S     IMPROVED     PA- 

*■'  TENT  HORTICULTURAL  SYRINGE, 
for  watering  Pines  and  all  other  Plants  in  Con. 
serratories  and  Hot.  houses,  and  for  the  De- 
struction of  Insects  upon  Trees  in  Forcing, 
bouses,  or  on  Walls,  particularly  the  Peach, 
NecUrine,  and  Apricot,  by  throwing  the  Fluid 
on  the  LeaTes  and  young  Branches  in  form 
of  a  genUe  Dew.  Particularly  eUgible  for 
sprinkling  Trees  in  Bloom,  and  destroying 
the  Aniroalcula,  so  destructive  not  only  to  ^.e 
Friiit,  but  also  the  tender  Shoots  in  the  early 
season.— Sobi^^oM  qf  Lime  or  Soapif  Water 
noay  be  applied  without  any  useless  expen- 
diture,  and  for  watering  In  general  in  lieu 
of  the  Barrow  Engine,  and  many  other  appli- 
cations  Tcry  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
Fruit  Trees,  and  which  are  explained  in  Direc 
tions  that  acctnnpany  the  Instrument  The 
Horticultural  Society  of  London  have  deemed 


the  Invention  so  usefuJ^  that  they  have  Aimished 

own  gai  "  _:  /„. 

Silver  Medal  upon  the  Patentee,  as  a  mark  of 


their  own  gardens  with 


bat  they 
it,  and 


bestowed  their 


their  approbation  of  it  A  Canister  is  also  fitted 
to  the  ^rringe,  by  whici:  tobacco  ftunigations  is 
Hftcted  with  greater  fedllty  than  by  the  Beh 
lows.— Manufactured  and  sold  by  J.  Read, 
Bridge- House-Place,  South wark.  Price  SI  : 
or.  without  the  Canister,  SL  Ss.,  with  Uberai 
alkiwance  to  the  IVade. 


TX)  HORTICULTURISTSw— 

'-  Any  Gentleman  desirous  of  RENTING 
or  PURCHASING  a  Handsome  COTTAGE 
•ndLarae  GARDEN,  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of  ESHER.  in  SURREY,  has  an  opportunity 
of  succeeding  to  a  distinguished  HorUcultural 
Amateur,  and  possessing  an  elegant  and  com- 
fortaUe  Cottsge,  with  a  Garden  stocked 
with  hardy  Fruits  and  Grapes  of  the  very  best 
Kinds  in  Europe,  and  all  in  FUU  Bearing. 
There  are  various  other  cnnveniendes  and  ad- 
vantages,  which,  with  the  ordinary  particulars, 
may  be  known  by  application  personally,  ex  by 
^tter  (post  paid)  to  Mr.  Youno,  Vurseryman, 


On  the  1st  of  April,  1896,  wiU  be  pubUsbcd 
Nad8.prioeSa,of 

jCWEETS  BRITISH  FLOW- 

^^  ER-GARDEN,  to  be  continued  Monthly, 
and  Twenty  .five  Numbers  complete  each  Vo- 
lume. Every  Number  will  contain  Four  v«ry 
fUU  and  correct  Figures,  drawn  and  careAiUy 
Coloured  flrom  the  livmg  Plants,  with  Co- 
loured  Dissections  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  Flowers ;  being  a  Selection  of  the  most 
beautiful,  rare,  or  curious  Plants  that  may  be 
cultivated  with  advantage  in  the  open  a&  of 
Great  Britain.  Amongst  the  r  est  will  be  in. 
troduced  many  beautiful,  new,  or  rare  species 
of  Cape  Bulbs ;  with  sn  account  of  their  Treat, 
ment,  dther  in  the  open  borders  or  in  fhmes j 
with  their  Sdentiflc  and  English  Names,  and  ftiO 
descriptions  in  English ;  also  a  very  particular 
account  of  their  Cultivation  and  Pro|Mgatlon ; 
the  Soils  and  Situation  that  suits  them  best ; 
the  Heights  they  generally  attain,  or  any  other 
information  that  may  be  considered  of  im. 
portance.  By  Robbbt  Swirr,  F.L.&  Author 
of**  Hortus  SuburtMUUs  Londioensis  ;**  **  Bo. 
tanical  Cultivator  ;**  **  Geraniacea;^    •«  Os. 

" — rscc 


By  the  same  Author, 

SWEETS  BRITISH  WARB- 
LERS; or,  an  Account  of  the  Genus  Syhria, 
illustrated  by  Six  beautiAdly  Coloured  Figures, 
taken  tnm  Living  SuMe(^  in  the  Author's 
CoUection,  containing  the  Nightingale,  Red. 
start,  WiUow  Wren.  Garden  WaAler,  ftc.  { 
with  Directions  for  their  Treatment,  acccoding 
to  the  Author's  Method ;  in  which  is  explain, 
ed  how  the  interesting  and  fine  sin^g  birds 
belonging  to  this  Tribe,  may  be  kept  in  as  good 
hetlth  as  any  common  birds  whatever.  Irice, 
with  Coloured  Plates,  7s.  fid.;  without  Plates, 
Sk6d. 

Drawn  by  E.  D.  Smitb,  Artist  ibr  the  Gera. 
niace«,ftc 

Published  by  W.  ftarKiN  and  R.  Mauhall, 
Stationer's  HaU  Court,  Ludgate  Street 


This  day  is  published.  In  One  Volume,  post  8vo. 
with  Plates.    Price  9s.  extra  boards. 

PRACTICAL  BOTANY;  an 

'•  improved  Arrangement  of  the  Genuine 
Characters  of  British  Plants ;  with  a  fhmiUar 
Introduction  to  the  linnsran  System. 

By  William  JoHiia,  M.D.  F.I^a   F.Ka 

Printed  for  Longman,  Bees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green. 
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AdvertisemerUs  cantie^ed  with 


WORKS 

rUBLUHED 

By  J.  Hakdino,  32.  St.  James  Street. 

l.THE     FLORISTS    DI- 

-*-  RECTORY ;  A  Treatiw  oo  the  CuU 
ture  of  FUnren :  to  which  U  added,  a  Supple. 
raeDtary  Dtowrtatioa  on  SoUa,  Manure*,  Ac 
Bf  Jamw  Uaddool,  Florist  A  New  Edition, 
improved  by  Curtii,  with  Notae,  exhibiting  a 
ooupantiTa  view  of  the  Opinionaand  Practicei 
of  Justice,  Enunerton,  Horn,  and  various 
Writers  In  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Hovti. 
cTultural  Transactions,  on  the  same  subject; 
and  an  Appendix  on  the  Culture  of  the  Dahtia, 
Crysanthemum,  Lobelia,  and  Tree  Mignlonette. 
Price  12s.  Plain,  or  wiA  the  Plates  beautiAtHy 
Coloured,  90k. 

2.  An  ESSAY  on  the  SOILS  and 
COMPOSTS  necessarr  in  the  Pronagation  and 
Culture  of  the  more  Kare  and  Valuable  Orna- 
mental Tirees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  and  Flowets  of 
the  Pleasurejarden,  Flower-garden,  and 
Green  .house  (SillectioQ,  with  Instructions  Ibr 
Compounding  and  Preparing  them,  and  Hints 
on  the  best  mode  of  ffrocuring  Substitutes, 
where  the  pmner  Materials  cannot  be  easily 
procured.  By  Thohab  Hatmbs,  Nurseryman. 
12mo.    Price  5s. 

3.  HALL'S  CONCISE  TREA- 
TISE on  the  most  eflbctual  Method  of  DE- 
STROYING HEATH  and  tuminc  the  SoU 
into  good  Pasture ;  with  an  Infidlablie  Mode  of 
Covering  Rocks  and  Barren  HiUs  with  Ver- 
dure,  &c  &c.  8vo.    Price  7s. 

4!  DIRECTIONS  for  CULTI- 
VAT1NO  the  CRAMBB  MARITIMA,  or 
SEA-KALE,  for  the  Use  of  the  1U>le.  Br 
WiLLUH  Cusna.  A  New  EditSoo,  with  addi. 
tions,  detailing  the  latest  Improremcnts  In  the 
Practice,  with  Plates.    Price  Ss.  6d. 

5.  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 
on  the  GROWTH  and  CULTURE  of  the 
GOOSEBERRY,  including  a  Catalogue  of  the 
most  esteemed  Varieties  cultivated  in  England 
and  Scotland.    By  LBvnfGtrroN.    Price  Ss.  6d. 

6.  A.  TREATISE  on  the  CUL- 
TURE of  POTATOES,  with  a  list  of  the 
Best  Sorts,  and  Hints  on  tbeilr  AppUcatton  In 
Feeding  Stock.    New  Edition.    Price  8s. 

7.  HINTS  oa  the  FORMATION 
of  GARDENS  and  PLEASURE  GROUNDS, 
with  Designs  in  various  Styles  of  Rural  Embel. 
Ushment,  oomprisinc  Plans  for  laying  out 
Flower,  Fruit,  and  Kitohen-fardens,  and  the 
Arrangencnt  of  Otess-houses,  HoUwaUs,  and 
Stoves,  ftc  adapted  to  Villa  Groiuids,  Itom  one 
Mich  to  100  acres  i  4ta  with  90  PlateiL    Price 

8.  THE  GREEN-HOUSE  COM- 
PANION, comprising  a  general  Course  of 
Green-house  and  Conservatory  Practice 
throughout  the  Year,  including  all  the  Plants 
in  Green-house  Cultivation,  with  the  Treat- 
ment  of  Flowers  and  Bulbous  Plants  In  Rooms, 
with  Rules.    Second  Edition.    Price  lis. 

9.  THE  FARMER'S  ACCOUNT 
BOOK  for  182&  A  new  EdiUon.  improved. 
This  Work  is  a  Collection  of  Forms  ruled 
for  keeping  the  Accounts  of  a  Fluming  Esta- 
bllthraent  of  magnitude,  and  being  founded 
upon  long  expenenoe  in  Rural  Management, 
will  prove  highly  useful  to  Landholders,  Far. 
men.  Stewards,  ftc.  Continued  annually. 
Price  Sis.  for  a  Year,  or  lOi.  6d.  for  Half  a 
Year's  Book. 

10.  FARMER'S  MEMORAN- 
DUM  BOOK,  for  1836.  This  U  an  Abridg- 
ment of  the  above  work,  and  contains  a  Selec- 


I  for  a  Year. 


tion  of  the  most  useAil  and  easy  Tablca,  adapted 
to  the  Business  and  Accounts  of  a  saoall  Fkra. 
Price  10i.6d. 

11.  THE  LABOR  BOOK, 

sistlng  of  ruled  Forms  for  kentag  a 
of  WorkuflD's  Labor  uaAWaget  I 
PrioeSi. 

12.  THE  DAIRY  ACCOUNT 
BOOK,  for  keepbig  an  Account  of  Milk  aad 
Butter  produced,  consumed,  ftc    Price  7s. 

13.  ESSAYS  00  the  MANAGE- 
MENT of  the  Dairy,  induding  the  Modem 
Practice  of  the  best  Districts  in  the  Maniifar- 
ture  of  Cheese  and  Butter  (  founded  on  30 
veers*  practice.  By  J.  Twamixt  aad  ottien. 
A  New  Edition,  ealarged.    Price  7b. 

14.  FLORA  RUSTICA;  A  De. 
scriptkn  of  the  Plants  ia  ooonaen  Cultivatlosi  ; 
pointing  out  su^  aa  are  oseftd  or  injurtooa  in 
Husbandry,  with  occasional  Kenarks  on  their 
Modeef  Culture,  and  Observations  on  the  Appli- 
cation  of  such  as  are  adapted  to  the  Service  «r 
theArts,fte.  By  Professor  MAamm.  lUiMtimed 
by  144  Coloured  Plates,  engraved  by  Mockter. 
8va   Price  SL  l£s.  6d. 

15.  RADCLIFPS  REPORT  on 
the  AGRICULTURE  of  EASTERN  and 
WESTERN  FLANDERS,  made  under  tbe 
Authority  of  the  Farming  Society  of  IreUod. 
This  work  contains  minute  details  of  Flenaiah 
Husbandry ;  and  being  written  by  an  Author 
of  great  practical  experience  in  Agriculture^ 
susiests  many  Hints  00  new  Crops,  and  tan. 
proved  Moccsses,  well  worth  the  attention  of 
the  British  Farm^.  With  IS  Plates,  doscriA. 
tive  of  Machinery,  Farm  Hhjmji^^^  Uietel 
Implements,  &c.  ftc.    Price  Ui. 

16.  A  SKETCH  of  the  AGRI. 
CULTURE  of  a  DISTRICT  in  the  SOUTH 
of  FRANC&  Translated  from  the  French  of 
the  Baron  Pfcot  de  la  Peyrouse.  To  which  are 
added.  Notes  by  an  English  Agrlcutturist,  8«o. 
Price  6s. 

17.  GRECE'S  FACTS  and  OB- 
SERVATIONS on  the  HUSBANDRY  oT 
CANADA,  and  Practiual  Guide  to  Qnigranta^ 
Price  7s. 

18.  A  TREATISE  on  MILDEW-, 
and  the  CULTIVATION  of  WHEAT,  In. 
dading  Hints  on  the  Use  of  Lime,  Chalky 
Mart,  Clay,  Ovpsum,  ttc  By  Faaiicn  Blakib, 
Steward  and  Agent  to  T.w:  Coke,  Esq.  Pri^ 
ls.6d. 

19.  ESSAY  on  the  CONVEU- 
SION  of  ARABLE  LAND  into  PASTURE, 
by  transplanting  Turf:  and  00  other  Baaal 
SuMeots.    New  Edition,  by  the  same.    Price 

20.  ANESS.AYontheMANAGB. 
MBNT  of  FARM-YARD  MANURE,  and 
Formation  of  Compost:  accompanied  widi  a 
Plate,  and  DeseriptSon  of  the  Inverted  Hovae 
Hoe,  invented  by  the  same  Author.  New 
EdidoB.    PrioeSs. 

21.  A  TREATISE  on  the  MA- 
NAGEMENT of  HEDGES,  and  HfiDGB. 
ROW  TIMBER,  by  the  same.    PrieeSs. 

«2.  A  TREATISE  on  the  SMUT 
in  WHEAT,  and  danger  of  qx>iling  the  Seed 
In  Pickling,  &C.  ftc  BytheSama  nice  la.  6d. 

99.  JOHNSON'S  ESSAY  on  the 
USES  of  SALT  for  Agricultural  Purposes,  and 
in  Horticulture t  contjdnlng  Practiou  Instruc- 
tions for  Ita  employment  iuSlanuTe,  in  the  Feed, 
ing  of  Cattle,  ftc  A  New  Edition,  with  Ex- 
periments  and  Illustrations  from  the  latest 
Authorities.    8va  Price  5s. 
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24.  HORNBY'S  DISSERT- 
ATION on  LIME,  and  iU  Use  and  Abuse  in 
Agriculture ;  emt»«dng  a  view  of  itt  chemical 
el&cu.  and  of  the  nature  of  Manure*  in  gene- 
lal.    New  Edition,  price  S».  

25.  GYLL^NBORGY'S  NATU- 
RAL and  CHEMICAL  PRINCIPLES  of 
AO&ICULTtjaE,  with  RemarJu  and  Addi- 
tacna.   By  W.  Fujumtoii,  Land  Surveyor.  8vo. 

**^6!^BISEN THWAITrS  NEW 
THEORY  of  AGRICULTURE;  in  which 
the  Nature  of  Soii«,  Crop*.  *«**  ***°"^SJL"" 
olained.  and  the  application  of  Bonet,  OyptiHn, 
ISmtTta:.  fte^diSnrminedoD  Sdeatiflc  Prin. 

**^.'dEABN'S  HINTS  on  an  IM- 
PROVED MODE  of  BUILDING,  with  a  view 
to  render  external  Walk.  whiAher  of  Cottaaej. 
«  more  Important  BuiiSng.,  d^r  and  dureUj. 
apiMietcmr  with  economy }  to  which  are  added. 
OtMerrationt  on  the  Um  rf  Sand^ne  and 
Brick.    Sva  with  PlatevP^ce  4*  6d. 

28.  OBSERVATIONS  on  LAY- 
ING OCT  FARMS  to  the  Scotch  ityle,  adapt- 
«d  to  England :  and  renurkf  on  the  importance 
of  the  Berwiciibire  cy«tem  of  management  to 
the  oeoeral  Improvement  of  Landed  PropCTty. 
Bf  Xc!l^SSw,  F.L&-^Thk  wort  i.  niuiu 


Uktmd  by  Thirty-eight  Plate.,  dcwariptive  of 
Farm  Building*,  machinery,  plana  for  Road- 
making,  embanking,  and  other  rural  improve. 
menu,  in  viHaa,  lardeni.  form*,  «ndplea«ure 
gBoonda.    Folio,  STdk.,  or  with  coloured  plates, 

■^^fcOLLECTION  of  DESIGNS 
for  rural  RETREATS,  COCTAGES^  and 
VILLAS;  nrineipally  to  the  Gothic  style  oi 
an*itecUB«Vwiththeir  plans  laid  down  to  a 
^  and  other  •we'^d'g^iu  i*^**^?  «5^ 
descriptions,  forming  a  uscflil  body  of  inform. 
iSaa  cotbe  ded^  and  execution  of  Rural 
BuJUtoin.  according  to  the  particular  object  for 
ShSISSy  are  totendei  By  Jamm  1^ltw», 
Archite^4ta  with  34  W*te.LF!?«  ?-J^- «• . 
90.  HINTS  on  theDUTIES  and 
OUALlFICATIONSofLAND^TEWARDS 
wd  AGENTS,  comprising  Practical  g«*2»on» 
Ibr  conducting  Repairs,  Alteratton^  B«limn«^ 
end  other  Improvements  j  ^SL^Z^J^  £f 
Man^ment  of  neglected  Estates,  Ac.  Ac. 

■a^'siR  JOHN  SEBRIGHT  on 
ht  ART  of  IMPROVING  the  BREEDS  of 
DOMESTIC  ANIMALS;  expUined  to  a 
LeSSrS  Sir  Joseph  Banlui.Baronet.  pm»  2s  6d. 
32.  PEALL'S  TREATISE  on 
Ifae  FOOT-ROT  to  SHEEP  j  including  Re- 
marks  on  the  Cause,  Method  of  Cure,  and 
Means  of  preventtag  that  destructive  Malady, 

■^^^S^ESSAY  on  DOG  BREAK- 
ING.   By  W.  Flotd.  Gamekeeper  to  Sir  John 

nf'•^Sr'G'AME    BOOK,  or 

SPORTSMAN'S  JOURNAL,  Ruled,  to  keep 
ao  Account  of  Game,  when,  where,  and  by 
wiMsn  kiUcd ;  bow  disposed  oT,  as  presenU  or 

._tls,  aocordtog  to 

le  «*— '  ana  utwwB  us  mmuug  ceQUirSa* 

sT iSr^NGLERS   BOOK,  or 


WORKS  on  AGRICULTURE,  4c 

Printed  for  Lonouan,  Rsu,  Obmb,  Bbowm, 

and  Grbbji. 

AnENCYCLOPJEDIA  of 

AGRICULTURE ;  or  the  Theory  and  Prec 
tice  of  the  Valuation.  Transfer,  Improvement, 
and  Management  of  Landed  Properly  i  and  the 
Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Animal  and 
Vegetable  Productions  of  Agriculture,  iodud- 
tog  aU  the  latest  ImprovemeoU:  a  general 
Hbtory  of  Agriculture  in  all  countries,  and  a 
statistical  View  of  iU  present  State  with  Sug. 
gestions  for  its  future  Progress  in  the  British 
Isles.  By  J.  C  Loudon.  F.La  H.&  ftc.  Author 
of  the  EncyclopSBdla  of  Gardening.  Illustrated 
with  upwards  of  800  Engrayings  on  Wood,  by 
Branston,  price  2L  lUs.  boards. 

ESSAY  on  the  BENEFICIAL 
DIRECTION  of  RURAL  EXPENDITUREL 
By  RoBBBT  A.  Slanbt.  Esq.,  Barrister  at  Lsw. 
In  12mo.  price  fk.  6d.  boar^ 

The  SCIENCE  of  AGRICUL- 
TURE $  comprising  a  Commentary  and  com- 
pamtive  Investigalton  of  the  Agricultural  Che- 
mistry of  Mr.  Kirwan  and  Sir  Humphrv  Davy ; 
and  the  Code  of  Agriculture  of  Sir  John  Sin- 
dair.  Sir  J.  Banks,  and  other  authors  mi  the 
Sut^acL  By  Joaspu  Haywabo.  1  Vcd.  Sva 
price  7s.  boards. 

ahabitof 


hinery.  plans  for  Road,   j^  «« 'jYte  Totome  n«w  u»-«.  —  -« ^ 

and  other  rural  improve,    observation  and  inference,  and  blends  much 

.-»-   fa««.   »nri  niMsure    pmctical  knowledge  in  confinbation  of  theory.* 

—  JiontMHf  Review. 

The  ART  of  VALUING  RENTS 
and  TILLAGES,  and  the  Tenant's  Right  on 
entering  and  <iuitting  Farms.  BvJ.S.Batoo«, 
I^md-Ageat  and  Appraiser.  Second  Edition, 
8vo.  Price  7s.  boards.  With  the  Plan  of  a  Farm 

°^  A* NEW  SYSTEM  of  SHOEING 
HORSES;  with  an  Account  of  the  various 
Modes  practised  by  diflhrent  Natkws;  and  Ob 
servatl<Mu  on  the  Disesses  of  the  Feet  connected 
withSbeetao.  By  Joi«re  GooDWiii,  Escl.  late » 
VelerinarySu»geon  to  His  Ma>»ty,  and  Mem- 
ber of  tho  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  ^Second 
Edition.  8va  lUustrated  by  Plates  pricelSlk  bds. 

REMARKS  on  the  PRESENT 
SYSTEM  of  ROAD  MAKING,  with  Observa- 
tions deduced  Arom  Practice  and  Experience. 
By  JoBM  LouDOM  M'AOAM,  Esq.,  General  Sar. 
veyor  of  the  Roads  to  the  Bristol  District  The 
ESghth  Edition,  with  an  additional  Chapter  on 
oonverttog  the  PavemeoU  of  Towns  into  Stoned 
Roads.    In  8vo.  price  7s.  6d.  boards. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  MA- 
NAGEMENT of  TRUSTS  for  the  CARE  of 
TURNPIKE  ROADS,  as  regards  the  Repair 
of  the  Road,  the  Expenditure  of  the  Revenue, 
and  the  Appointment  and  QuaUty  of  Executive 
Officers;  and  upon  the  Nature  and  Effbctof 
the  present  Road  Law  of  this  Ktogdom,  Jllus- 
trated  by  Examples  firom  a  PracticalExperience 
of  Nine  Years.  By  J.  Loudok  M'Adam,  Esq. 
In  8vo.  price  6s.  boards. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  to 
render  the  ART  of  BREWING  more  easy: 
whereto  is  exempWaed  the  Method  of  Brewing 
the  several  Sorts  of  Malt  Uuuor  mort  generally 
esteemed ;  accompanied  by  Instructions  for  the 
P^chase  of  Malt  and  Hops  ;  also,  parUcuUr 
Directions  for  the  general  Mana 


thm  Sportsman.  Gamekeeper,  ftc 
10s.  «[721s.,  fiOfc,  and  upwards,  i 
the  siae  and  style  of  bindtog  requli 

55.  The  ANGLERS   Bv^^. 
Account  of  FWi,  when,  where,  and  by  whom 
kiBedi  bow  disposed  o<;te.A«^w^  7s. 

56.  OB^RVATIONS    on    the 
MODE  of  BBBAKING  and  MANAGING 


inageraent  of  the 
let  Excise  Duties 


Brewery ;  wKh  Tables  of  tiie  net  1^.^ ,-..-^ 

on  Strongand  Table  Beer.  The  whole  rendered 
MODE  of  BWEAKING  a,g  MA.AO^.«. 

Srene^M.f».    8vo.price5s.    JnihePfess.       I  Second  BdWon. 
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fVORKS  on  GARDENING. 

Printed  for  LosfOMAii,    Rsbs,  Oemb,  Beowk* 
and  Oeksn. 

AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  of 

'^^  GARDENING ;  comprising  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture, 
Arboricultiui;,  and  Landscape  Gardening; 
Including  all  the  latest  Improvements ;  a  Ge^ 
neral  History  of  Gardening  in  ali  Countries ; 
and  a  Statistical  View  of  its  present  State,  with 
Suggestions  for  its  Aiture  Progress,  in  the 
BrUlsh  Isles.  By  J.  C  Loudon,  F.L.a  H.& 
tec  A  New  Edition,  in  one  lanre  volume,  8va 
dosdy  printed,  with  upwards  of  Seven  Hundred 
Engravings  on  Wood.    Price  SL 

THE  GARDENER'S  REMEM- 
BRANCER ;  containing  PracUcal  Methods  of 
Gardening,  both  in  the  Natural  Way,  and  in 
the  Artificial  Forcing  Scheme.  Bv  Jambs 
MACitiAiL,  Twenty  Yean  Gardenerand  Steward 
to  the  late  Eari  of  Liverpool  Second  Edition, 
corrL*cted  and  improved,  12ma    Price  7s.  6d. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  HORTI- 
CULTURE;  comprising  a  Practical  System 
for  the  Blanagement  and  Training  of  Fruit 
Tren,  exemphfled  by  Sicetches  fhim  Trees  ac- 
tually trained.  Also,  a  Comparative  Investi- 
ntion  of  the  Foundation  and  Application  of 
Physiological  Principles  of  Mr.  Kirwan,  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  Mrs.  Ibbetson,  and  Messrs. 
Hitt,  Forsyth,  and  Knight,  To  which  is  added. 
An  Essay  on  the  Cultiv axiom  of  the  Pin« 
Apple  ;  and  a  Description  of  a  liquid  Ma- 
nure adapted  to  all  PlanU,  and  the  Manner 
of  applying  it  Together  with  an  Essay  on  the 
Natusk  and  Propbrtibs  of  Hbat,  diffused  t»y 
the  Introduction  of  a  Current  of  Warm  Air, 
heated  bv  Steam.  By  Josbph  Haywaro.  The 
Second  Elition,  with  Plates.    Price  12i.  bds. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  CUL- 
TURE and  MANAGEMENT  of  FRUIT 
TREES,  in  which  a  New  Method  of  Pruning 
and  Training  is  Ailly  described.  To  which  is 
added,  A  New  and  Improved  Edition  of  Or. 
iBRVATioits  on  the  Diseases,  Dkprcts,  and 
INJURIBS  in  all  Kiifos  of  FRurr  and  Forest 
Trbbs  :  with  an  Account  of  a  Particular  Mb- 
THOD  ot  Curb.  Published  by  Order  of  Govern- 
ment. By  William  Forsttb,  F.  A  &  and 
F.&A.  Gardener  to  His  Mi^esty  at  Kensington 
and  St.  James's.  In  Sva  Seventh  Edition, 
with  Plates  and  Portraits.  Price  13s.  boards. 
This  Edition  contains  Additions  of  New  Fruiu 
and  References  to  their  Figures ;  also  a  Calen- 
dariai  Indsx. 

THE  DIFFERENT  MODES  of 
CULTIVATING  the  PINE  APPLE,  IVom 
iU  first  Introduction  into  Europe  to  the  late 
Improvements  of  T.  A.  Knisht,  Esq.  By  a 
Member  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  In  8vo. 
Price  9s.  boards,  with  74  Wood  uigravings, 
exhUnting  the  best  PUuu  of  Pine  Stones  and 
PIU. 

LECTURES  on  the  ELEMENTS 
of  BOTANY.  Containing  the  Descriptive 
Anatomy  of  those  Organs  on  which  the  Growth 
and  Preservation  of  the  Vegetable  depend.  In 
8va  price  IL  8s.  boards,  with  Plates  and 
numerous  Wood  Cuts.  By  Anthony  Todd 
Thompson,  M.D.  F.L.S. 

SYLVA  FLORIFERA,  the 
SHRUBBERY  ;  containing  an  Historical  and 
Botanical  Account  of  the  Flowering  Shmbs 
and  Trees  which  now  ornament  the  8hrubberv« 
the  Park,  and  Rural  Scenes  in  general ;  with 
OtMorvations  on  the  Formation  of  Ornamental 
Plantations  and  Pictureique  Scenery.  By 
Hbnrv  Philips,  F.H.8.  Author  of  the  •*  His- 
tory of  Fruiu  known  in  Great  Britain,"  and  the 
1*  HUtory  of  CulUvated  Vegetables."  2  Vols. 
8vo.    Price  IL  Is  boanUi 


FLORA    CONSPICUA;     s    Se- 

lectioo  of  the  most  Ornamental  Fhiwertm, 
Hardv,  Exotic,  and  Indigenous  Trees,  Shrute* 
and  Herbaceous  Plants,  for  embelQshing  Flow 
Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds :  Hie  Gcocfffe 
and  Specific  Names,  the  Classes  and  Orden, 
and  distinguishing  Characters,  in  strict  s>gre». 
ment  with  Linnaeus ;  the  Remarks  as  to  calCS. 
vatlon,  treatment,  and  propagatloo ;  the  puti. 
cular  earth  for  each  plant :  its  height  of  grovth  , 
month  of  flowering ;  and  native  countrr.  Bf 
Richard  Morris,  F.L.&  ftc.  Author  or  ^  £s- 
savs  on  Landscape  Gardening,**  ftc  No.  X. 
price  3s.  6d.  containing  Four  ootoured  figures : 

%L  Bigmtmia  Badioang,  Ash-leaved  Thoapet. 

flower. 
89.  AoonUmn  Farkgatum,  Variegated  WolTs 


per  r 


2a  Daphne  Cmeontm,  Trailing  Daphne  . 
24^  LUium  Comcolor,  One  coloured  lily. 

Drawn  and  Engraved  firom  living 
by  WiLUAM  Clark. 

Blay  be  had  Nos.  L  ta  IX.  price  Si.  6d.  c 

ESSAYS un  LANDSCAPE  GAR. 
DENING ;  and  on  uniting  Picturesque  EOfect 
with  Rural  Scraery :  containing  DirectkMM  fior 
Laying  out  and  Improving  the  Grounds  connect, 
ed  with  a  Country  Resklenoe.  By  Richard  Mob. 
Ris,  F.LS.  &c  Handsomely  printed  in  royal 
quarto,  illustrated  with  Six  Plates,  some  of 
which  aro  coloured,  price  IL  lis.  6d.  eztrm 
boards. 

FIRST  STEPS  to  BOTANY, 
hitended  as  popular  Illustrations  of  the  Scieno*. 
leading  to  its  Study  as  a  Branch  of  Geaeral 
Education.  Bv  Jambs  L.  Dri'mmond,  M.  D. 
Profesrior  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  tbe 
Belfast  Academical  Institution.  ISma  wUh 
100  Wood  Cuts,  comprising  200  Figures.  Pkioe 
9s.  boards. 

This  answers  more  completely  to  tbe  pro- 
notion  of  an  Introduction  to  Botany  uuui 
any  work  we  have  »eea.**~^Eeleetie  Sofigm. 

CONVERSATIONS  on  BOTA- 
NY, with  21  Engravings.  The  Fifth  Editian, 
enlarged,  in  1  Vol  ISmo.  Price  7s.  6d.  plain, 
or  las.  coloured.  The  object  of  this  Wort  is  to 
enable  young  persons  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  , 
the  v«|etable  productions  of  their  native  couiw 
try ;  for  this  purpose,  the  arrangement  of  Lin. 
nseus  is  tniefly  explained,  and  a  native  plant  of 
each  class  (with  a  few  exceptions)  is  examined, 
and  illustrated  by  an  engraving;  and  a  short 
account  is  added  of  some  of  the  principle  lb- 
reign  species. 

THE  ENGLISH  FLORA.     By 

Sir  Jambs  E.  SMrm,  President  of  the  Linnsean 
Society,  &c.  &c.  Vols.  1, 8,  a  8vo.  Price  ISk. 
each,  boards. 

So  much  has  been  done  in  Botany  since  the 
Publication  of  this  Author's  Flora  Britar. 
NicA,  and  English  Botant,  especially  with 
r^ard  to  natural  affinities;  and  he  has  fbr 
thirty  years  past  found  so  much  to  correct.  In 
the  characten  and  synonyms  of  British  Plants, 
that  this  will  be  enUrely  an  Original  Work. 
The  Ungtiage  also  is  attempted  to  be  reduced 
to  a  correct  standard.  The  genera  are  reformed, 
and  the  specie*  defined,  fWm  practical  ob. 
servation ;  and  it  is  hoped  the  expec^atioos  of 
British  BotanUts  will  not  be  disappointed.  I 

*'  These  two  volumes  are  composed  with 
such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subjyot,  wUh 
such  an  undeviating  aim  at  accuracy,  and  with 
such  an  invariable  respect  for  candour  and  for 
truth,  that  we  look  forward  to  the.  cgropletioo 
of  the  work  as  an  event  <tf  DalionaJL|m:M>]tampe 
to  the  science  of  BeUny.**— J£wiM#  KememT 

ft>  The  Work  will  be  completed  In  FIro 
Volumes. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW  WORKS 

FUBLXSHKD 


By    Lqnoman,    Rees,    Orme, 
Brown,  and  Green,  London. 

PERSONAL    NARRATIVE 

*  ofTRAVELS  in  COLUMBIA;  embnc 
Ing  Detaib  of  the  Geoymphjr,  Climate,  Popu- 
Lition,  Vegetable  and  Mineral  Productions,  Ac 
Ac  of  that  Countrr.  By  Baron  Db  Humboldt. 
Fmn  the  Original  French,  by  Helbn  Mabia 
WiixiAMB.  in  8vo.  VoL  &  in  Two  Part* 
with  a  General  Map  of  the  Republic'  of  Colum- 
bia, ftom  the  late»t  ObMnrations  and  Diaoo- 
▼eriiM,&c.&c  Price  25fc  board* 
By  the  same  Author, 
The  first  Five  Volumes  of-  the  PERSONAL 
NARRATIVE.    Price  4L  Is.  boards. 

RESEARCHES  concerning  the 
INSTITUTIONS  and  MONUMENTS  of  the 
ANCIENT  INHABITANTS  of  ABIERIC A  j 
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GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE, 

JULY,  1826. 


PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Abt.  I.  Sketches  of  the  Botanical^  Horticultural^  and  Agn'cul-^ 
tural  Circwnstances  qfSpcUn.  By  Don  Mariano  La  Gas- 
CA,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Madrid. 

CPAIN  enjoys  a  prodigious  diversity  of  climates,  which 
enables  her  to  propagate,  at  small  expense,  the  greater 
part  of  the  most  precious  vegetable  productions  found  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  This  is  clearly  manifested  by  the 
numerous  plants  from  hot  countries  which  thrive  in  her 
gardens,  and  which  were  introduced  by  private  individuals, 
m)m  laudable  curiosity,  or  enlightened  patriotism.  Those 
which  are  the  production  of  northern  regions  are  also  found 
growing  spontaneously  both  on  the  summits  of  her  high  moun- 
tains and  on  their  sloping  sides. 

These  fine  dispositions  of  nature  would,  doubtless,  have  been 
turned  to  their  advantage  by  the  inhabitants,  had  not  a  depraved 
l^islation  been  purposely  throwing,  for  the  space  of  more  than 
three  hundred  years,  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
efforts.  A  great  many  enlightened  and  patriotic  Spaniards  have 
repeatedly,  though  fruitlessly,  endeavoured  to  overcome  them, 
receiving  as  a  reward  for  their  benevolent  zeal,  sad  and  bitter 
disappointments,  persecutions,  dungeons,  the  galleys,  expatria- 
tion, and  even  death.  Such  has  been  the  result  of  their  toils,  and 
such  will  it  ever  be,  in  countries  where,  as  in  my  unfortunate 
native  land,  there  is  no  liber^  to  permit  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  —  whore  only 
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2S6  Botanic  Gardens  of  Spain. 

those  objects  are  encouraged  which  are  not  only  useless  but 
hurtful  to  the  national  welfare,  — ^irhere  no  guarantee  is  to 
be  had  for  the  security  of  mdividoals  and  their  property,  — 
and  where  they  cannot  call  the  soil  their  own,  or  cultivate  it 
according  to  their  pleascm  or  free  wQL 

The  reader  will  deduce  ovident  proofs  of  these  truths  from 
the  perusal  of  the  following  pages* 

BOTANIC  GARDENS. 

The  only  botanical  wardens  existing  at  the  present  period 
in  l^)ain  are,  that  of  ]V£idrid,  which  b  denominated  the  Royal 
Botanical  Garden ;  those  belonging  to  the  four  schools  of 
Pharmacy  established  at  Madrid,  Seville,  Barcelona,  and 
Santiago ;  that  of  the  College  of  Surgery  at  Cadiz;  that  of  the 
university  of  Valencia ;  and  that  belonging  to  the  Board  of 
Commerce  of  Barcelona,  devoted  principally  to  agronomical 
botany.  In  1818  the  government  gave  orders  for  six  more 
gardens,  also  for  the  study  of  agronomical  botany,  to  be  esta- 
blished at  Burgos,  Seville,  T(3edo,  Valencia,  Badajoz,  and 
Leon ;  but  though  professors  were  nominated  to  them  all,  it 
was  only  in  Seville,  Toledo,  and  Valencia  that  schools  bad 
actually  been  opened,  even  in  1 820.  The  botanical  garden 
of  Carthagena,  being  within  reach  of  cannon-shot  from  that  city, 
was  destroyed  in  1808,  and  has  never  been  restored.  Tbe 
horrors  of  war  also  put  an  end  to  that  which  had  existed 
at  Zaragoza  ever  since  1796,  and  which  was  under  the  im- 
mediate protection  of  the  enlightened  society  called  **  The 
Friends  of  the  Country,"  who  formerly  contributed  so  efibo- 
tually  to  diffuse  throughout  the  nation  the  most  useful  know- 
ledge by  means  of  their  writings,  and  by  the  establishment 
of  the  academy  of  Belles  Lettxes,  and  schools  of  puUic 
economy,  mathematics,  chemistry,  botany,  and  agriculture, — 
by  the  erection  of  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  —  by  the  annual 
distribution  of  prizes, — by  their  labours  to  perfect  the  methodso. 
teaching  the  first  rudiments  of  learnipg ;  and,  lasdy,  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Monte  Pio  *  G>r  husbandmen.  In  the  year 
1822,  the  same  patriotic  body  solicited  assistance  from  the 
government  to  re-establish  their  ancient  gardai,  proposing  to 
make  new  improvements  in  it ;  but  I  am  ignorant  whether 
they  obtained  it.  The  botanical  garden  ^longing  to  the 
School  of  Physicians  of  Seville,  founded  by  Philip  V.  at  the 
suggestion  of  his   first  physician,  the  celebrated  Don  Jose 

•  Establishments  where  they  lend  money  on  cattle  and  implements, 
exacting  but  a  very  trifling  interest. 
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Botanic  Garden  of  Madrid.  9S7 

Cervi,  has  also  ceased  to  exbt :  the  same  Fate  has  attendee! 
the  botanico-agronomical  garden  of  Valladolid,  which  owed 
its  foundation,  in  1 80S,  chiefly  to  the  illustrions  bishop  Don 
Juan  Antcmio  Hernandez  de  Larrea,  a  model  of  learning 
and  patriotism,  and  which  was  supported  by  the  members  of 
the  Economical  Society  of  the  same  city  till  the  invasion  of 
Napoleon. 

The  botanical  garden  of  Madrid,  founded  in  1755,  and 
placed  in  the  roy^  country  seat,  called  £1  Soto  de  Migas 
Calientes,  on  the  left  banks  of  the  river  Manaunares,  and  at 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  ci^,  was  transferred  in  1 788  to 
the  place  where  it  now  stands  within  the  walls  of  Madrid.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  magnificent  promenade  of  the 
Prado,  from  which  it  is  separati^  only  by  an  elegant  iron 
railing;  on  the  south  by  that  of  Atocha,  on  the  east  by  the 
garden  of  the  Buen  Retiro,  and  on  the  north  by  that  of  the 
monks  of  St  Gerome,  and  by  the  sumptuous  building  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  erected  by  the  wise  and  munificent 
Charles  tlL,  and  which  is  now^ie  Museum  of  Pictures ;  but 
another  very  handsome  building  is  to  be  erected  for  natural 
histoi^  in  tli^  Prado,  so  that  in  this  respect  it  will  hereafter  be 
one  of  the  most  splendid  museums  in  Europe.  (Link's  Travels 
in  Portugal,  and  through  France  and  Spain,  p.  103.)  Its  figure 
is  an  irregular  polygon ;  it  has  two  principal  gates,  of  an  ex- 
cellent style  of  architecture,  as  entrances  for  the  public,  and 
four  other  gates  for  the  private  service  of  the  garden.  .  Its 
extent  is  twenty-eight  fan^;adas*  (about  forty-two  acres),  and 
18  divided  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  largest  of  these  has 
about  eighteen  fenegadas ;  it  is  divided  fi*om  east  to  west  into 
two  equal  parts  by  a  magnificent  walk  of  about  sixty  feet 
broad,  b^inning  at  the  principal  gate  of  the  Prado,  and  ter- 
minating at  a  handsome  portico  that  leads  to  the  lecturing 
hall ;  and  fix)m  north  to  south  into  three  plots,  two  of  which, 
the  smallest,  are  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  practical 
school  of  botany,  and  to  contain  such  plants  and  per- 
ennials as  have  not  been  examined.  Each  of  these  plots 
is  subdivided  into  four  equal  quarters,  and  these  into  as 
many  other  divisions,  except  the  two  upper  ones,  whif  h  have 
only  three :  in  the  centre  of  each  there  is  a  small  fountain, 
whose  waters  are  brought  through  subterraneous  pipes  from 
the  two  principal  reservoirs  intended  for  irrigation,  which 
have  their  origin  in  a  source  near  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  at 

*  A  &nega  is  a  measure  containine  about  a  hundred  weight;  and  a  fane- 
gada,  the  extent  of  arable  land  which  takes  a  fanega  of  seed,  about  If  acre. 
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about  a  mile  from  the  garden,  and  from  two  draw-wells 
situated  at  its  western  extremity.  Each  division  is  subdi- 
vided by  walks  a  foot  and  a  half  broad  into  two  hundred 
and  eighty  beds,  two  feet  square,  and  half  a  foot  deep,  in 
each  of  which  only  one  species  of  plant  is  cultivated.  These 
divisions  are  enclosed  by  fences  formed  of  common  rose-trees 
(rosa  gallica,  Lin.);  and  between  these  and  the  beds  there  is  a 
broad  walk,  with  a  border  about  three  feet  wide,  in  which 
di£Perent  ornamental  plants,  most  of  them  liliaceous,  are  sym- 
metrically arranged  ateoualdistances,  in  masses.  There  is  exter- 
nally, between  the  said  fences  of  rose-trees  and  the  walks  of  the 
Siraen,  a  border  or  platband  about  four  feet  broad,  bounded  on 
e  outside  by  an  edge  of  mjnrtle  or  box,  about  ten  inches  high, 
where  large  umbrageous  trees,  generally  exotics,  are  planted, 
about  eighteen  feet  distant  from  each  other,  the  shade  of  which 
preserves  in  summer  the  plants  of  the  school  from  the  exces- 
sive heat  of  the  sun,  and  without  which  they  would  inevitably 
perish,  llie  spaces  left  between  tree  and  tree  are  occupied 
by  shrubs  or  dwarf-trees,  t^jiich  may  be  pruned ;  as  the 
yew-tree.  Viburnum  tinus,  Prunus  laurocerasus,  Rosmarinus 
officinalis,  Ruscus  aculeatus,  &c. ;  or  by  those  naturally  of 
a  fine  shape,  as  the  Robinia  hispida  and  umbraculifera, 
Medicago  arborea,  Cytisus  austriacus  and  laburnum,  Spartium 
junceum,  &c;  and  by  various  herbaceous  plants  of  orna- 
ment, such  as  iris,  wall-flowers,  columbines,  di£Pejrent  kinds  of 
candy-tuft  or  rock-cress,  dahlias,  paeonies,  common  day-lily, 
and  yellow  day-lily,  ranunculus,  anemones,  upright  larkspurs, 
a  great  many  varieties  of  common  gillyflowers,  speedwells, 
primroses,  sun-flowers,  star-worts,  wild  marygolds,  and  various 
others.  The  trunks  of  some  robust  trees  are  clothed  with 
creeping  shrubs,  as  ivy,  virgin's  bower,  virginian  silk-tree, 
trumpet-flower,  Coccoloba  sagittifolia,  which  flowers  and 
fruits  there  in  the  open  air;  two  kinds  of  sarsaparilla, 
Menispermum  canadense,  and  some  others.  The  divisions  of 
the  two  plots  appropriated  to  perennial  and  biennial  plants 
of  the  practical  school  are  divided  into  twelve  parts,  each  con- 
taining twenty-four  beds,  disposed  as  we  have  already  men« 
tioned,  and  may  hold  about  eight  thousand  species,  a  number 
which  will  not  easily  be  collected  there,  considering  the  climate 
of  Madrid,  which  is  excessively  cold  in  winter,  and  very  hot 
in  summer.  It  was  projected  that  each  bed  should  have  an 
iron  ticket,  with  the  number  of  the  bed,  and  the  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  it  contained,  in  Spanish ;  but  this  plan  could 
not  be  carried  into  execution,  owinir  prmcipaily  to  the  want  of 
funds.     Consequently  we  were  obliged  to  confine  our  tickets 
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to  tie  spot  where  each  class^  order,  and  genus  began,  that  the 
number  of  the  beds  might  not  be  lost,  and  might  correspond 
with  Uiat  of  the  systematic  catalogue  in  manuscript,  of  which 
there  are  two  copies.  This  catalogue  was  written  by  the  author 
of  this  sketch  in  1815,  having  before  him  the  printed 
catalogues  of  the  best  gardens  of  Europe;  and  is  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  sexual  system,  suppressing,  however,  uie  fol- 
lowing classes  —  dodecandria,  monoecia,  dioecia,  and  poly- 
gamia. 

The  upper  plot  is  appropriated  principally  to  the  cultivation  of 
ornamental  plants,  and  its  walks  to  the  reception  during  the  sum- 
mer of  those  plants  which,  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the 
middleof  April  or  beginning  of  May,  require  to  be  kept  in  the 
green-houses.  In  consequence  of  this,  though  it  is  also  divided 
into  four  quarters,  the  divisions  are  more  numerous,  and  there- 
fore smaller,  and  their  interior  division  is  changed,  at  least, 
once  every  two  years,  forming  various  figures  in  them,  some 
regular,  and  others  irregular.  The  transverse  walks  are 
considerably  less  wide  than  those  of  the  two  lower  plots,  and 
are  all  planted  with  umbrageous  trees  and  fruit-trees  alter« 
nately,  whose  shade  in  summer  protects  the  flower-pots  which 
are  placed  in  the  walks.  These  divbions  are  enclosed  by 
fences  made  of  rose-trees  of  various  descriptions;  as  cabbage 
rose,  red  China  rose,  white  rose,  and  others ;  while  the  circular 
plots  of  the  crossings  are  crowned  with  a  border  in  the  manner 
of  a  garland,  formed  either  of  lavender,  thyme,  cat's  thyme, 
sage,  savory,  sea-thrifl,  woolly-leaved  mouse-ear,  or  others,  and 
have  in  the  centre  a  tree  remarkable  either  for  its  handsome 
top  or  for  its  flowers.  At  each  of  their  extremities  there  is  a 
small  wood  planted  irregularly,  in  the  English  fashion ;  and 
at  the  upper  side  of  the  aivbion  are  two  green-houses, 
170  feet  long  by  30  wide,  running  from  north  to  south,  and 
presenting  a  handsome  vista  when  seen  from  the  promenade 
of  the  Prado.  They  are  joined  by  the  portico  which  we  have 
.said  terminates  the  principal  walk,  and  by  two  small  par- 
terres, situated  between  the  extremities  of  each,  and  a  vine 
bower.  Each  parterre  has  a  litde  fountain,  which  furnishes 
water  for  all  the  squares  in  its  side.  The  flower-pots  are 
watered  with  watering-pots  made  of  tin,  which  are  filled  at  a 
beautiful  fountain  occupying  the  centre  of  a  circular  plot, 
which  is  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  large  one,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  four  principal  walks.  In  each  of  these  two 
plots  there  are  four  stone  seats,  placed  under  the  shade  of  tl:e 
tufted  trees  which  surround  them,  and  which  invite  to  repose 
those   visitors   who  in   the  morning  and  evening  of  spring 
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and    summer    are    attracted   thitfaer    through    pleasure   or 
curiosi^. 

All  round  the  part  of  the  gwhtt  mbkk  we  have  just  been 
describing  there  is  a  walk,  twenty-five  leet*  Inrnd^  waam,  of 
which,  in  summer,  is  shaded  by  the  trees  planted  ak>n^ 
the  borders;,  the  whole  of  the  upper  plot  is  embowered 
by  a  beautiiiil  trellis,  supported  with  iron  arches,  and 
formed  by  about  twenty  different  variedes  of  vines.  At 
the  western  extremity  of  this  plot  there  is  a  green -house, 
figuring  the  south,  which  contains  about  4500  flower- 
pots. It  is  the  best,  or  at  least  in  better  condition  than  the 
rest,  in  that  establishment  A  sloping  bank,  planted  with 
resinous  trees,  among  which  there  is  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
separates  it  to  the  south  from  ihe  other  part  of  the  garden, 
of  which  we  shall  presently  treat;  and  between  the  trellis- 
work  and  the  wall  that  separates  it  from  the  Buen-Retiro,  to 
the  east,  rises  in  the  centre  a  building,  in  which  there  is  a  hall 
for  delivering  lectures,  a  seed-room,  and  another  apartment, 
similar  to  the  latter,  which  was  formerly  used  as  a  library. 
On  the  left  there  is  a  verj'  handsome  basin,  constructed  in 
1802,  and  another  much  older  and  half  ruined,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  draw-wells  above  mentioned ;  and  on  the  right  another 
old  basin,  also  in  very  bad  condition,  and  a  plot  in  which 
they  prepare  the  different  soils. 

Near  the  principal  gate,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
garden,  is  the  otiier  oraw-well,  and  a  house  which  was  for- 
merly inhabited  by  the  chief  gardener,  abd  which  now  con- 
tains all  the  implements  belonging  to  the  botanical  expedition 
of  Santa  F^  de  Bogota. 

In  1802,  a  stove  was  constructed  for  the  plants  of 
tropical  countries  ;  but  during  the  war  of  independence 
it  was  so  much  n^lected,  that,  in  1814,  it  was  useless, 
and  has  never  since  been  repaired.  In  the  same  year, 
1 802,  one  of  the  two  green-houses  situated  at  the  eastern 
extremity,  and  facing  the  west,  was  fitted  up  as  a  library 
and  herbarium ;  but  both  this  building  and  its  corresponding 
one  were  some  years  ago  declared  by  the  architect  in  a 
ruinous  condition,  and,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  appli- 
cations to  government  for  their  re-construction,  they  continue 
threatening  to  bury  beneath  their  ruins  every  thing  which  they 
contain. 

The  part  which  we  have  hitherto  described  b  what  prin- 
cipally constitutes  the  botanical  garden  of  Madrid;  it  is 
much  resorted  to,  and  forms  one  ofthe  most  delightfiil  spots  of 
the  capital  and  its  environs.     Its  broad  and  straight  walks,  into 
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most  of  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  hardly  penetrate;  its  situa- 
tion on  a  gentle  slope,  which  permits  the  whole  to  be  seen  at 
a  glance;  the  great  variety  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  with 
which  its  walks  are  lined,  each  bearing  a  ticket  in  Spanish  with 
its  systematic  name;  the  creeping  plants  which  twine  round 
many  of  the  trees ;  the  multitude  of  flowers  which  in  the  q>ring 
display  their  brilliant  hues,  and  fill  the  air  with  dieir  aromatic 
perfumes;  the  gentle  murmur  of  the  waters  that  run  through 
the  trenches,  or  are  poured  forth  by  the  fountains ;' —  all  these, 
united  to  the  harmonious  songs  of  a  variety  of  singing-birds, 
which  have  fixed  their  abode  in  the  thickets,  give  to  the  bo- 
tanical gard^i  of  Madrid  a  decided  superiority  over  the  olh^ 
pleasure-grounds  of  that  city,  where  tibe  climate  during  the 
summer  is  excessively  hot 

The  garden  is  open  to  the  public  from  the  last  day  of  the 
month  of  Mi^  to  tne  last  day  of  October,  and  firom  half-past 
four  in  the  afternoon  till  dusk.  All  persons  decently  dressed 
are  admitted,  and  it  is  very  much,  frequented  by  the  higher 
classes,  and  the  royal  fiunily.  In  the  morning,  those  only  are 
admitted  who  are  well  known,  and  those  who  have  a  ticket  of 
admission  fix»n  one  of  the  professors.  The  foreign  ambas- 
sadors may  go  in  with  their  families  at  any  hour  they  please, 
and  at  all  seasons,  as  well  as  any  traveller  who  arrived  at  the 
c^pitaly  and  who,  if  he  be  himself  a  professor  or  an  amateur, 
is  attended  in  his  visit  by  one  of  the  professors  of  the  esta- 
blishment, who  presents  him  with  a  specimen  of  every  living 
Elant  he  may  wish  for,  and,  in  case  of  the  professor's  absence, 
e  is  attended  by  one  of  the  most  inteUigent  gardeners.  The 
students  who  choose  to  repair  there  are  admitted  at  all  hours. 
The  other  smaller  division  of  the  garden,  of  which 
mention  has  been  made,  is  situated  to  me  south-east,  and 
may  also  be  divided  into  upper  and  lower  parts.  The 
latter  is  a  prolongation  of  the  inferior  plot,  extending  over 
four  or  five  fenegadas  of  ground,  and  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  garden  by  a  fence  formed  of  the  common  shrubs, 
hare's-ear,  white-thorn,  common  privet,  syringa,  and  com- 
mon lilac.  Two  thirds  of  it  form  a  single  division, 
which  is  irregularly  divided  into  smaller  ones  by  means  of 
winding  walks,  in  the  style  of  those  in  the  English  gardens. 
It  is  used  also  for  rearing  fruit  trees,  and  as  a  depot  for  the 
residue  of  plants  which  serve  for  the  demonstrations,  and  for 
the  medicinal  herbs,  which  are  given  gratis  to  the  public. 
The  remaining  third  part,  on  which  formerly  stood  the  lec- 
turing-hall,  is  used  now  as  a  kitchen- garden,  in  which  are 
cultivated  in  small  portions  various  kinds  of  vegetables,  such 
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as  lettuces,  cauliflowers,  French  beans,  potatoes,  onions, 
love-apples,  egff*plantS}  cucumbers,  melons,  pumpkins,  aspa- 
ragus, &c.  and  some  fruit-trees.  This  department  is  ter- 
minated by  a  yard,  in  which  manure  is  collected,  and  where 
there  is  a  house  inhabited  by  the  contractor,  who  fiimishes 
the  manure  required  for  the  garden,  and  who  draws  the 
water  from  the  draw-wells. 

The  upper  part,  which  is  bounded  by  the  Buen  Retiro,  and 
with  which  it  communicates  by  a  gate,  forms  a  small  acclivity, 
from  which  a  great  part  of  tlie  city  and  its  environs  are  seen. 
Its  most  elevated  point,  which  cannot  be  watered,  is  planted 
with  about  thirty  difierent  varieties  of  vine,  which  are  in  bad 
condition.  On  the  southern  slope  of  this  acclivity,  which  may 
be  watered,  there  is  about  half  a  fanegada  of  ground  used  for 
the  cultivation  of  difierent  varieties  of  strawberries,  garden- 
hyacinths,  narcissus,  and  tulips,  and  of  some  shrubs  for  form- 
ing fences ;  about  two  fanegadas  and  a  half  are  employed  for 
rearing  in  small  quantities  the  cerealia,  and  another  portion, 
about  a  fan^ada,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Arundo  donax, 
whose  reeds  are  used  in  various  ways  in  the  gai'den.  Lastly, 
another  fan^^a  is  employed  as  a  nursery  for  trees  affording 
shade,  and  for  some  different  varieties  of  olive-trees,  and  other 
fruit  tVees  which  are  cultivated  in  the  Peninsula.  A  walk 
some  twelve  feet  broad  surrounds  this  part  of  tlie  garden,  and 
has  on  both  sides,  in  that  part  where  the  vineyard  is,  a  pali- 
sade, which  is  covered  over  by  various  varieties  of  vines  cul- 
tivated for  the  table;  and  with  respect  to  the  kitchen-gar- 
den, it  has  on  its  borders  fruit  trees,  with  gooseberry-trees 
between. 

The  seeds  of  all  plants,  with  the  exception  of  the  cerealia, 
and  of  some  trees  and  shrubs  of  Europe  and  North  America, 
are  sown  in  flower-pots,  and  in  the  open  air,  towards  the 
end  of  January  or  be^inninff  of  February,  and  this  continues 
till  April,  and  sometimes  till  May,  and  even  June.  Generally 
the  seeds  gathered  in  the  garden  itself  are  tlie  first  that  are 
sown,  beginnmg  with  those  families  which  can  best  endure 
the  severity  of  the  season.  From  the  year  181$,  the  umbelli- 
ferous plants^  cisiuiea^  graminea^  perennials,  and  several 
others  that  will  live  in  the  open  air,  have  been  sown  in 
autumn ;  it  being  observed  that  their  germination  was  more 
certain  than  if  they  were  sown  in  me  spring,  and  that 
annual  umbelliferous  plants  so  managed  grow  and  fiiiit 
much  bettei,  the  generality  of  those  sown  in  spring  be- 
ing destroyed  by  tne  first  heats,  without  permitting  their 
fruil    to    ripen,    and    frequently  even    before  they  were  in 
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bloom.  The  cerealia  are  sown  generally  in  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  and  it  is  certain,  that  the 
plants  sown  at  this  season  are  more  productive  than  those 
wliich  are  sown  at  any  other  period  of  the  year.  We  have, 
however,  observed  that  several  kinds  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
rye,  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  suitable  to 
winter,  have,  when  sown  in  February,  and  even  at  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  yielded  eijpugh  to  compensate  handsomely 
the  labours  of  the  husbandman.  The  millet  (sorghum 
vulgare)  and  maize  cannot  be  sown  until  the  frosts  and 
white  frosts  are  over ;  that  is,  till  the  month  of  April  or 
May ;  and  to  insure  a  crop  of  seed,  they  must  absolutely  be 
irrigated. 

The  pruning  of  umbrageous  trees  takes  place  in  the 
fine  days  of  January  and  February,  as  also  that  of  fruit- 
trees,  and  of  vines.  The  roots  of  many  herbaceous,  peren- 
nial, and  shrubby  plants  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  endure, 
in  the  open  air,  tne  severity  of  the  winter  at  Madrid,  where 
it  often  freezes  sharply,  particularly  in  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber and  January,  and  they  yield  fresh  shoots  in  tlie  spring ; 
these  plants  are  the  Dahlias,  Stevise,  Salvia  mexicana,  nielis- 
sodora,  chamaedryoides,  angustifolia,  dolistachya  (Lag.  MS.)} 
canescens.  Lag.  polystachya,  frilgens,  Zaluzania  triloba,  Anthe- 
mis  globosa,  different  species  of  Solanum,  Physalis,  Helianthus, 
Coreopsis,  and  the  Oxybaphus  cervantesi  (i^.  MS.))  Mirabi- 
lis  jalapa,  dichotoma,  and  longiflora,  Boerhttavia  arbore^cens, 
Viola  verticillata,  Ort.  Ceanouius  casrulet*^.  Acacia  acantho- 
carpa,  strombulifera,  ceratonia,  flexuosa,  and  others;  while  the 
Lavandula  dentata,  multifida,  abrotanoides,  and  many  other 
spontaneous  plants  of  the  south  of  Spain,  perish.  'J'he  Cha- 
mcerops  humilis  bears  the  open  air,  and  the  Ceratonia  sili- 
qua  lives  when  it  is  sheltereid  from  the  north  by  a  wall ;  it 
blooms,  but  it  never  bears  fruit. 

The  whole  garden,  except  the  hillock  planted  with  vines, 
is  watered  at  tlie  roots;  but  previous  to  the  year  1802, 
the  beds  of  the  divisions,  which  were  differently  laid  out, 
were  watered  with  a  garden  engine,  with  the  water  of 
the  fountains.  Water  becomes  very  scarce  in  the  hot 
months,  and  even  the  draw*wells  become  dried  up,  which 
occasions  many  plants  to  perish  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August;  while  in  winter  there  are  many  that  die  for 
want  of  stoves,  and  on  account  of  the  bad  cindition  of  the 

feen-houses.    Notwithstanding  these  serious  inconveniences, 
succeeded,  in  1822,  in  keeping  there  about  6000  plants,  a 
mimber  very  superior  to  that  of  the  collection  previously. 
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Among  that  number,  the  mmimtt,  of  which  there  were 
six  hundred  yfgif%  fiaomed  the  rest,  without,  however, 
redmnwg  the  -magnificent  collection  of  cerealia,  the  families 
of  compound  flowers,  umbelliferae,  cruciferse,  cistinea?,  mal- 
vacsB,  papiiionacese,  solanaceae,  and  the  genus  silene.  There 
b  alsoa^ood  collection  of  succulent  plants,  particularly  of  the 
genus  ofcactus  and  aloe. 

This  garden  has  a  considerable  library,  in  which  very  few 
books  published  before  the  year  1804  are  wanting.  In  that 
year  the  illustrious  Cavanilles  dying,  his  library,  which  had 
been  bought  from  him  by  government  during  his  life-time,  was 
added  to  that  of  the  establishment;  but  from  that  period  up 
to  1814  it  hardly  increased,  except  by  the  addition  of  some 
books  on  belles  letlres,  bought  irom  the  heirs  of  Cavanilles 
for  ten  thousand  reals  [lOOL  sterling).  From  1814  till  182S 
several  applications  were  made  to  government;  but  the  ac- 
qubitions  made  during  that  period  hardly  amount  in  value 
to  500^,  when  SOOO^  would  have  barely  8u£Sced  to  buy  the 
many  expensive  works  on  botany  and  agriculture  that  were 
published  both  in  Europe  and  America,  without  the  perusal 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  publish  works  in  which  rep^dons 
of  what  has  already  been  said  should  not  occur. 

This  garden  possesses  one  of  the  most  copious  herbariums  in 
Europe,  which  I  calculate  amounts  to  about  30,000  species. 
The  formation  of  it  began  in  the  autumn  of  1801,  with  the 
collection  made  by  the  celebrated  Don  Luis  Nee  in  his  voya^ 
round  the  world  witli  Malecpina,  and  with  what  he  himself  cd- 
lected  before  and  after  that  voyage,  in  Spain,  all  which  amounted 
to  about  12,000  species.  It  was  afterwards  enriched  with  those 
sent  by  several  Spanish  corresponding  members  residing  in 
different  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  with  the  collection 
made  in  the  island  of  Cuba  bv  the  celebrated  Don  Baltasar 
Boldo,  with  those  which  I  myself  collected  in  1803  during  my 
journey  to  the  Asturias,  with  those  afterwards  collected  in  the 
Andalusias  by  Don  Jos^  Demetrio  Rodriguez,  and  Don  Simon 
de  Roxas  Clemente,  and  in  Santander  by  Don  BemabeSalcedo^ 
with  those  published  in  the  Flora  of  Peru  and  Chili  by  Ruiz  and 
Pavou,and  finally  with  all  the  herbarium  of  Cavanilles,  who  pos- 
sessed  a  great  collection  of  plants,  presented  to  him  bv  the  most 
celebrat^  botanists  of  Europe  of  nis  time,  and  which  I  believe 
amounted  to  more  than  18,000  species.  The  illustrious  Cava- 
nilles bequeathed  his  herbarium  to  the  botanical  garden,  under 
the  condition  of  my  receiving  a  specimen  of  every  duplicate 
plant  in  his  collection.  In  the  garden  of  Madrid  tliere  also 
exists  the  extensive    collection  of  the  celebrated  Don  Jos^ 
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Celestuio  MutU»  part  of  whidi  was  made  in  New  Spain  by 
Sesse  and  Mo^ino;  and  thitt  which  Don  Tadeo  Haenke 
formed  in  Soath  America,  the  whole  of  which,  by  pre\aous 
orders  of  government,  is  to  be  added  to  the  herbarium  of 
tfae  Flora  of  Peru  and  Chili,  when  tUs  woric  sUl  ksic  fcoeii 
uaUiihiil,  w  woHai  dnitirfndi  muaiii&  of  the  Tlora  of  Mexico. 
The  herbarium  was  moreover  increased  yearly  with  the  new  or 
rare  plants  which  were  reared  in  the  garden  itself  and  with 
those  sent  bv  the  various  correspondents  of  the  establishment 

The  ^rden  of  Madrid  also  possesses  the  magnificent  col- 
lection ^drawings  from  the  botanical  ex|)editbn  of  Santa  F^ 
de  Bogota,  which,  during  the  period  of  forty  years,  was  under 
the  care  of  the  celebrated  Don  Jos^  Celestino  Mutis,  and 
which,  if  my  recollection  does  not  fail  me,  consisted  of  6969 
drawings,  half  of  which  are  in  black,  and  the  other  half 
coloured,  but  all  executed  in  the  most  superior  style ;  there  are 
also  several  manuscripts  by  Mutis,  and  a  few  by  the  unfor- 
tunate Don  Jos^  de  Caldas ;  a  great  number  of  specimens  of 
the  woods  which  are  found  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Granada, 
now  Columbia,  and  some  boxes  of  fruits,  seeds,  barks,  resins, 
and  other  vegetable  productions  of  the  same  country. 

It  also  possesses  some  manuscripts  by  Don  Luis  Nee,  and 
some  hundreds  of  drawings  of  plants,  which  he  caused  to  be 
made  during  hts  voyages  with  Malespina.  With  respect  to  the 
manuscripts  and  drawings  belonging  to  the  Flora  of  Mexico^ 
of  Sesse  and  Mo^ino,  tliere  are  omy  four  folio  volumes  of  MS., 
and  about  150  of  the  drawings  which  were  made  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  expedition.  Of  the  others,  which  the  cele- 
brated Decandolie  saw,  and  caused  to  be  copied,  nothing  is 
known. 

The  MS.  of  the  Flora  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  written  by  the 
deceased  Don  Baltasar  Boldo,  was  lost  during  the  war  of  mde- 
pendence,  and  there  remains  only  one  volume  of  the  drawings 
of  plants  executed  by  the  deceased  Gino,  which  belongai 
to  the  same  expedition. 

Lastly,  there  are  100  drawings  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Hortus  Matritensis  of  Cavanilles,  the  plates  of  which  were 
b^un  in  the  year  1804,  and  the  incomplete  M&  which  he 
lelTof  that  work. 

The  garden  of  Madrid  had,  in  1823,  a  professor  and  a  vice- 
professor  of  botany,  another  of  agronomical  botany,  a  librarian, 
a  treasurer,  a  chief  gardener  with  two  assistants,  eleven  per- 
manent gardeners,  divided  into  three  classes,  three  or  four 
supernumerary  youths,  and  a  porter.  Besides  these,  there 
were  sixteen  or  seventeen  daily  labourers.     A  contractor  fur- 
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nished  the  necessary  manure,  and  kept  in  the  summer  months 
the  draw-wells  at  work  for  11,000  reals  (110^  sterling),  and 
inhabited  the  house  and  yard  which  ac^oin  the  garden. 

In  1805,  the  building  which  existed  from  the  foundation  of 
the  garden,  at  its  southern  extremity,  and  which  was  used  as  a 
lecture-room  and  a  habitation  for  the  professors  and  persons 
employed  in  the  branch  of  cultivation,  was  pulled  dbwn  at 
ruinous. 

Its  annual  allowance  is  190,000  reals  (1,500/.  sterling), 
which  sum  being  never  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses, 
recourse  was  had  to  other  iiinds  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the 
professors,  which  were  never  fixed,  and  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  repairs,  &c.  Of  the  above  sum,  150,000 
reals  was  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  Board  of  Pharmacy,  and 
the  remaming  40,000  reals  required  to  complete  the  salaries 
from  the  pubUc  treasury. 

I  could  never  ascertain  what  sum  the  government  spent  in  the 
construction  of  this  botanical  garden ;  but  I  remember  having 
heard  an  individual  of  the  board  of  ph vsicians  say,  that  that 
board  alone  had  furnished  about  five  miluons  of  reals  (50,000^ 
sterling),  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  cost  more. 

From  the  end  of  1816  the  direction  of  the  establishment  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  professors  of  botany  and  of  agriculture,  of 
the  librarian,  and  of  the  chief  gardener,  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  junta  called  that  of  the  Protection  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  Sciences. 

In  1 823,  botany  and  agriculture  were  taught  there.  The  term 
of  the  former  began  on  me  1st  day  of  April,  and  ended  on  tlie 
last  day  of  October,  three  public  lectures  being  given  in  the 
week,  the  vice-professor  repeating  the  corresponding  demon- 
strations of  the  last  lesson  explained  by  the  professor.  In  the 
months  of  July  and  August  are  the  vacations,  and  during 
this  period  the  garden  is  open  to  all  the  students  who  choose  to 
pursue  their  studies,  from  six  in  the  morning  till  dusk.  They 
are  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  books,  and  with  whatever 
plants  they  may  wish  to  examine,  having  moreover  permis- 
sion to  consult  either  the  professor  or  the  vice-professor, 
who  are  on  the  spot  examining  the  plants  of  the  present 
sowing,  and  those  which  had  not  b^n  examined  in  the 
year  Lnefore.  During  this  period,  too,  the  students  exercise 
themselves  in  the  art  of  describing  plants,  and  in  writing 
memoirs  on  particular  points  previously  fixed  by  the  professor. 
Besides  this,  the  scholars,  attended  by  the  professor  or  vice- 
professor,  are  also  in  tlie  habit  of  going  out  of  Madrid  to 
botanize  in  its  vicinity,  in  some  of  the  days  of  June,  July,  Sep- 
tember, and  October. 
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The  cla^s  of  agriculture,  or  rather  of  agronomical  botany, 
founded  in  1807)  begins  in  the  month  of  February,  and  closes 
on  the  SOth  October,  three  lessons  bein^  there  given  alsp  in  the 
week.  Although  this  school  was  estabushed  in  1807,  the  in- 
struction lasted  only  from  1810  till  1811,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Don  Esteban  Boutelou,  \%ho  died  in  1812.  At 
my  suggestion,  the  school  was  opened  again  in  1815,  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Don  Antonio  Santalio  de  Arias  y 
Ck>sta.  In  the  same  year  the  school  of  medical  botany  was 
opened  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Don  Vicente  Soriano;  it  also 
was  founded  in  1807,  and  re-established,  like  the  former,  at  the 
above-mentioned  period.  The  garden  has  not  the  requisite 
extent  to  execute  at  large  agronomical  operations,  neither 
does  it  possess  any  great  collection  of  agricultural  machinery ; 
nor  is  there  collected  any  considerame  number  of  species 
and  varieties  of  fruit-trees,  olives,  vines,  and  other  plants  culti- 
vated in  Spam,  except  the  cerealia,  the  cc^ection  of  which, 
doubtless,  is  very  superior  to  that  of  any  garden  in  Europe ; 
nor  is  there  any  stabling  for  horses  or  caUle ;  but  the  students 
are  present  at  all  the  operations  which  are  executed  in  the 
garden,  and  have  a  little  practice  in  pruning  some  of  the 
vines,  and  performing  grafting.  This  class,  as  well  as  the 
garden,  woidd  have  increased  considerably  if  the  constitutional 
system  had  continued ;  the  Cortes  havmg  bestowed  for  that 
purpose  the  contiguous  garden  of  the  Geronimites,  which  has 
about  forW  fenegadas  of  land,  with  a  great  abundance  of  water 
for  irrigation,  and  a  part  of  the  building  belonging-  also  to  that 
convent. 

During  the  two  hottest  months  there  are  also  vacations  in 
this  class,  and  the  students  then  emplov  themselves  in  writing 
memoirs  on  those  points  previously  nxed  by  the  professor 
who  is  at  the  head  of  it. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  obtain  a  diploma  for  the  course  or 
term,  the  student  must  first  submit  to  the  examination  which 
takes  place  at  the  end  of  each  term. 

The  information  diffused  through  the  means  of  the  botanical 
garden  of  Madrid  is  not  limited  to  the  students  who  attend  the 
various  schools  there  established.  The  professors  keep  up  a 
literary  intercourse  with  the  corresponditig  members  of  that 
establishment  who  reside  in  various  parts  of  the  empire; 
they  answer  the  questions  which  any  of  them,  were  he  even  in 
the  remotest  comer  of  the  l^anish  dominions,  may  choose  to  put ; 
and  they  send  them  plants,  &c.,  and  receive  things  from  them, 
for  which  purpo^je  all  letters,  packets,  and  even  boxes  of  plants 
and  seeds,  either  from  any  part  of  Spain,  or  from  abroad, 
are  received  free  of  postage.     Besides  this,  the  professors  of 
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Xht  garden  have^  from  the  time  of  its  foundation,  been  fre- 
quently consulted  by  the  government  in  every  branch  relating 
to  the  science  of  botany,  and  these  consultations  have  occupied 
much  of  their  precious  time. 

The  garden  of  Madrid  was  in  open  correspondence  i^ith  the 

|>rincipal  gardens  of  Europe  and  America,  excepting  Eng- 
and,  where  their  only  correspondent  was  Aylmer  Bourke 
Lambert,  E^)  to  whom  they  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  an- 
nually some  ^ousands  of  seeds,  and  who,  in  his  turn,  sent 
considerable  numbers  of  those  which  were  asked  of  him.  The 
garden  made  great  acquisitions  by  the  annual  collections  sent 
n-om  the  island  of  Cuba  by  their  con*esponding  member  Don 
Mariano  Espinosa,  to  whom  the  government,  in  consequence, 
assigned  400/.  sterling  a  year,  from  1805  ;  by  those  sent  from 
Mexico  by  Don  Vicente  Cervantes;  and  by  those  sent  by  the 
diilbrent  members  and  amateurs  throughout  the  Peninsula. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  plants 
of  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Soutli  America,  reared  in  the  botanical 
gardens  of  Europe  for  the  last  forty  years,  were  communicated 
to  them  throu^  the  botanical  garclen  of  Madrid ;  such  are, 
among  many  others,  the  cobea,  stevnu,  many  and  very  beautiful 
salvias,  mimosa^  solanaceae,  malvacese,  compositiflorae,  grami- 
neas,  onagrarise,  and  leguminosse. 

The  scnools  of  this  establishment  have  been  always  very  well 
attended,  both  by  students  and  hearers;  the  establishment 
itself  enjoyed  ffreat  reputation  in  the  nation;  its  professors 
having  diflusea  much  valuable  information,  not  only  in  the 
way  above  hinted,  but  by  the  numerous  and  estimable  writings 
which,  during  the  seventy-one  years  it  existed,  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  which  amount  to  more  than  eighty  volumes,  in- 
cluding translations.  It  is  to  this  establishment  that  the 
information,  not  only  in  botanical  matters,  but  in  those  of 
agriculture,  and  the  taste  introduced  into  Spain  for  the  other 
branches  of  natural  sciences,  is  owing. 

The  garden  of  Madrid  fiumishes  the  public  gratis  with  ail 
the  medicinal  plants  which  it  possesses,  and  with  great  quanti- 
ties of  seeds  of  umbrageous  trees,  ornamental  plants,  as  well  as 
those  of  pasturage,  and  other  useful  ones,  both  in  husbandry  and 
pharmacy;  so  that  three  men  are  continually  employed  in 
preparing  boxes  of  seeds  to  send  as  presents  to  private  indivi- 
duals, and  to  foreign  gardens  in  the  way  of  exchange. 

Such  is,  briefly,  the  state  in  which  the  botanicu  garden  <^ 
Madrid  was  in  1 823,  when  the  liberty  of  Spain  was  overturned, 
and  with  it  the  hope  of  seeing  estabUdied  the  botanical 
gardens  decreed  by  the  Cortes  in  1821,  in  tlieir  recfulations  for 
puUic  instruction,   in  which  a    garden   was  ordered  to  be 
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erected  in  every  capital  of  a  province  throughout  the  Spanish 
monarchy  t  six  others  in  as  many  schoms  of  the  medical 
sciences,  and  three  great  rural  establishments,  or  practical 
schools  of  agriculture,  in  Spain,  and  various  others  in  the  Cana- 
ries, Cuba,  and  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  ultra-marine  posses- 
sions. The  hope  of  seeing  the  results  of  so  many  voyages  made 
for  promoting  natural  history,  at  so  extraordinary  an  expense, 
by  the  Spanish  government,  published,  has  also  vanished.  A 
furtive  and  a  proscript  from  my  native  countrv  from  the 
moment  liberty  perished  there,  and  deprived  of  the  power 
of  communicating  with  those  unprejudiced  individuals  who 
alone  could  inform  me  of  the  truth,  I  am  totally  ignorant 
how  matters  stand  there.  However,  through  persons  worthy 
of  credit  lately  arrived  fi*om  Spain,  I  am  informed  that 
the  School  of  Agriculture  has  been  closed,  because  its  pro- 
fessor Arias,  who  was  at  the  head  of  it,  was  declared  impuri" 
JfaUe;  that  in  1824  the  School  of  Botany  remained  closed, 
that  in  1825  it  opened  only  in  the  month  of  Jul  v ;  that  during 
the  period  of  the  two  last  years  the  cultivation  of  the  garden  has 
been  gready  neglected,  as  the  labourers  were  not  paid ;  that  the 
librarian,  Don  Simon  de  Roxas  Clemente,  has  been  banished 
from  Madrid  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  a  deputy  of 
the  Cortes  in  the  years  1820  and  1821 ;  that  several  cf  tlie 
oldest  and  most  skilful  gardeners  of  the  establishment  have  been 
dismissed  from  it,  in  consequence  of  having  belonged  to  the 
National  Militia  of  Madrid,  and  having  followed  the  constitu- 
tional government  to  Cadiz;  and,  lastly,  that  in  the  summer 
of  1825  the  said  librarian  was  recalled. 
{To  be  continued.) 


Art.  II.     Notices  of  three  New  Keeping  Pears.     By  John 
Braddick,  Esq.  F.H.S. 

Dear  Sir, 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  sent  you  some  fine  specimens  of 
new  keeping  pears  to  be  noticed  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Gardener's  Magazine ;  but  I  am  greatly  disappointed,  owing  to 
the  room  in  which  I  am  at  present  constrained  to  keep  my 
fruit  not  being  proof  against  rats  and  mice.  The  only  sorts 
which  those  vermin  have  left  me  I  now  send  you,  as  follows : 

Surpasse  St.  Germam;  the  large  brown  and  green  pear 
{Jg.  45.  ihjidl  size).  [An  excellent  fruit,  the  best  ot  the  three. 
Cati.] 

Grande  Bretagne  Dor^ ;  the  middle-sized  yellow  pear  (Jig. 
45.  byjiill  size).  [An  excellent  fruit,  with  a  peculiar  tere 
binthinate  flavour. —  Con.^ 
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Prince  de  Printcnis ;  the  small  green  pear  {J^.  45.  r,  Jidl 
size\  [Sugary  and  melting,  but  eaten  rather  too  soon  to  judge 
fully  of  its  merits. — Cofi^ 
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Buds  of  these  pears  were  ffiven  to  me,  about  seven  years 
ago,  by  Mr.  Louis  Stoffells  of  Malines.  Tlie  fruit  has  been 
exhibited  at  meetings  of  the  H.  S.  Those  now  sent  to  you 
grew  against  a  N.  W.  wall  at  my  cottage,  Thames  Ditton.  If 
you  find  either  of  these  pears  worth  notice,  mention  it  in  your 
next  number.  Very  respectfully,  I  am. 

My  dear  Sir,  &c. 

Boughlon  Mounty  John  Braddicic. 

Maidstone^  Sth  April. 


Art.  III.  DaUiousie  Castle  4*  Gardens ;  theBotany  of  the  Neigh- 
bourhoody  and  various  Remarks.  By  Mr.  Jo8£PH  A  rchibald, 
CM.  H.S.,  upwards  of  Nineteen  Years  Gardener  there. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  HAVE  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  few  observations, 
made  during  my  residence  at  Dalhousie  Castle.  If  you  con- 
sider them  deserving  a  place  in  your  excellent  miscellany, 
the  "  Gardener's  Magazine,"  it  will  be  very  gratifying  to  me 
to  have  contributed  in  the  least  possible  way  to  the  usefulness 
of  such  an  interesting  work. 

Dalhousie  Casde,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  is  situated  about  eight  miles  south-east 
from  Edinburgh;  two  miles  from  Dalkeith,  and  the  like 
distance  from  Lasswade.  It  is  a  very  ancient  structure,  the 
date  of  its  erection  not  being,  I  believe,  correctly  known.  A 
large  addition,  and  considerable  alterations,  were  made  ten 
years  ago,  and  it  is  intended  to  commence  the  building  of  a 
new  front  to  the  north,  this  summer.  It  is  delightfully  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  South  Esk,  the  scenery  is  very  ro- 
mantic and  varied,  the  rocky  banks  of  the  river  being  adorned 
with  natural  oak,  &c.  The  principal  approach  from  the  north 
was  laid  out,  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  the  late  Mr.  Walter 
Nicol ;  a  great  improvement  in  it  is  proposed  at  the  main 
entrance,  by  bringing  the  carriage-road  over  a  smisill  brook, 
and  through  part  of  a  plantation.  It  is  also  intended  to  ex« 
tend  the  approach  from  the  south,  to  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
to  the  southward,  as  soon  as  the  public  road  can  be  removed 
to  the  westward.  By  this  means,  a  very  fine  bridge  of  three 
arches  will  be  included  in  the  pleasure-grounds. 

Since  I  entered  his  lordship's  service  in  1807,  nearly  two 
hundred  acres  have  been  planted  ;  partly  in  belts,  for  shelter 
on  the  high  grounds ;  but  the  greater  part  for  ornament, 
and  cover  for  came.  Some  of  the  banks  of  plantation  near  the 
Castle,  planted  about  thirty  years  ago,  are  now  being  converted 
into  oak  coppices. 

Vol.  I.  No.  3.  T 
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I  0OW  be^  to  give  you  a 
fhort  description  of  the 
fgudea  and  hot-houses, 
which  ywte  the  design  of 
Mr.  John  Hay,  garden 
architect,  Edinburgh,  in 
1806.  Thegarden(^.46.) 
b  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  about  one  fourth  of 
a  mile  east  from  the  Castle, 
and  contains  nearly  four 
acres.  The  plan  is  cer- 
tainljT  venr  dirorent  from, 
and  m  eroct  far  surpasses 
tiie  ordinary  mode  of  en- 
dosing  gardens  by  straight 
walls,  m  the  form  of  squares 
or  parallelograms;  the  wall 
here,  which  is  fifteen  feet 
in  haght,  having  been  built 
in  a  curved  and  winding 
direction,  to  suit  the  ad- 
jacent ground.  The  situ- 
ation has  been  much  ad- 
mired by  every  person  of 
taste  who  has  visited  it : 
one  particular  beauty  con- 
suts  in  the  natural  fence 
on  the  south  side,  be- 
ing perpendicular,  rugged 
rocks,  to  the  depth  of  from 
30  to  40feet  to  the  bed  of 
the  river,  with  a  walk  along 
the  top.  The  range  <? 
^ased  bouses  is  805  feet 
m  length,  consisting  of  a 
green-bouse  in  the  centre 
56  feet,  two  vineries  77 
feet,  and  two  peach-houses 
45  feet  each ;  with  an  ex- 
cellent room  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  green- 
house stage,  where  are 
deposited  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  a  few  useful 
books  on  botany,  garden- 
infij,  agriculture,  ftc. 

The  details  of  thegarden 
exhibit 


(a)    Quarten  for    TegeUbto*, 

■mulflrulky  ftc> 
( h)  Bonlen  and  ploU  for  Am*- 

ncan  k'"'' 


cannteoU 
.     MekKk  ground. 
(if)  Oardenefshou 
{e)  Oreenhouie. 
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)  VioeriM.  ( o  )  CoaUhed.  (u )  Four  di  vUioiu  of  the  flued 


FruH-rooni.  (f)  Bank  of  Rhododeodroof,        (v)  Stock-bdcL 


g)  Peach-botMec  ( p)  Open-ahod. 

h)  FruH-rooni.  (f )  Bank  of  Rl ,  ,      

i )  Mushroom  house.  ^c.  Iw)  Shrubbery  bordcrt. 

;  k)  Pbtting  ahed.  ( r)  Line  of  rariegated  Holliea  (jr )  Walk  towanb  the  Castle. 

/}  Gardener**  room.  (#)I* ' —        "    '""^  ^-a«._        ..    ..     ^     . 


)  Fhnrer.ploti   and   short        (f)  Cart-road  to  the  Garden. 
( M  j  waner-nousa.  ma.  ( a )  Road  to  Dal*      ' 

( II }  Tool-bouse.  ( I }  9unk.fenoe.  (4 )  South-Esk. 


The  greater  part  of  the  soil  in  the  garden  is  a  very  strong 
clayey  loam,  conseauently  unfavourable  for  early  cropping, 
but  producing  excellent  crops  of  vegetables  for  Autumn  and 
Winter. 

The  peach  and  nectarine  trees  and  vines  in  the  houses  have 
generally  been  very  productive.  In  one  of  the  vineries,  how- 
ever, a  defect  took  place  several  years  ago,  and  was  getting 
worse  every  succeeding  season;  about  the  time  when  the 
grapes  began  to  colour  or  approach  to  maturity,  the  beri-ies 
got  shrivelled;  sometimes  the  shoulders  and  lower  extremities 
of  the  clusters,  and  occasionally  whole  bunches  were  rendered 
useless  in  this  way ;  the  several  sorts  of  Frontignac  were  most 
subject  to  this  failure,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  vines  in 
that  house,  are  of  the  different  varieties  of  this  grape ;  viz. 
white,  black,  red,  and  grisley.  Many  and  various  conjectures 
were  formed  as  to  the  cause,  one  of  which  was,  that  the  roots 
had  in  all  probability  got  through  the  border,  which  was 
formed  fully  three  feet  deep,  was  well  manured  and  mixed  by 
repeated  trenching,  and  into  the  subsoil,  which  is  gravel  and 
sand ;  I  accordingly  determined  to  make  the  following  trial, 
and  in  the  Spring  of  1824,  took  the  breadth  of  four  sashes  in 
the  centre  of  the  house,  and  removed  all  the  surface  soil  to 
the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  and  to  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
border  outside  the  house,  working  with  forks  for  the  safety 
of  the  roots ;  all  of  which  were  then  brought  up,  and  cut 
back  to  various  lengths,  most  of  them  being  totally  desti- 
tute of  small  fibres ;  I  had  been  correct  in  supposing  that  they 
had  gone  very  deep.  I  now  proceeded  to  lay  them  in  differ- 
ent strata,  none  of  them  deeper  than  eighteen  inches,  among 
the  surface  soil,  having  previously  mixed  with  it  some  well 
rotted  cow*dung,  and  decayed  leaves  of  trees.  In  consequence 
of  this  severe  check,  the  vines  made  very  weak  shoots  the 
following  Summer,  and  bore  a  scanty  crop,  but  none  of  them 
were  shrivelled ;  last  Autumn  they  bore  a  full  crop,  both  the 
fruit  and  wood  ripened  sooner  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
house,  and  no  shrivelling  appeared. 

Having  left  his  lordship's  service  in  November  last,  owing 
to  an  alteration  and  reduction  having  taken  place  in  the 
establishment,  I  was  prevented  from  treating  all  the  rest  in 
the  same  way,  which  I  intended  to  do.  The  above  hint,  I 
hope,  may  not  be  entirely  useless,  as  I  have  often  heard  the 
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same  defect  complained  of,  and  generally  the  cause  assigned 
is  that  of  allowing  too  weighty  a  crop ;  this,  however,  I  may 
venture  to  say  I  have  disproved.  I  understand  that  some  vines 
have  lately  been  treated  in  nearly  the  same  way  -at  Colzean 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  but  I  have  not  heard 
the  result. 

Connected  with  the  above  subject,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  sending  you  a  sketch  of  a  circular  vinery,  which  I  designed 
for  Genercd  Durham  of  Largo,  in  Fife,  {J^,  47. )  It  b  similar 


to  one  in  Mr.  Robert  Fletcher's  commercial  rarden  at  Bonny- 
rigg, near  Dalhousie,  invented  by  himselh  He  is  an  old 
man,  of  very  eccentric  habits.  In  this  case  he  was  his  own 
architect,  bricklayer,  carpenter,  glazier,  painter,  &c.,  having 
executed  all  the  work  with  his  own  hands.  I  have  witnessed 
for  n)any  years  excellent  crops  in  this  house,  and,  as  a  proof 
that  the  grapes  are  of  a  superior  quality,  he  has  invariably 
obtained  the  highest  market  price.  The  kinds  he  cultivates 
are  confined  to  black  Hamburgh,  black  Lombardy,  and  white 
sweet-water.  The  soil  round  Uie  vinery  is  only  from  one  foot 
to  thirteen  inches  deep,  and  the  subsoil  is  a  hard  impervious 
clay.  He  has  repeatedly  told  me,  that  in  preparing  the 
border,  before  planting  the  vines,  he  merely  dunged  and  dug 
the  ground,  as  if  for  a  crop  of  cabbages  or  potatoes,  neither 
has  it  ever  been  manured  or  turned  over  since ;  and  is  now 
trodden  as  firm  and  hard  as  any  old  beaten  path.  He  is  by 
no  means  particular  about  giving  air,  the  temperature  being 
often  above  100®  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  Summer  months,  and 
whenever  air  is  admitted,  it  is  merely  by  the  door-way,  and 
a  small  hole  at  top,  all  the  sashes  oeing  fixed.     For  several 

i rears  at  first  he  raised  very  good  crops  of  grapes  without  fire 
leat ;  but  in  one  particularly  backward  season,  the  wood  not 
being  properly  ripened,  he  set  about  building  a  fiiraace  and 
flues.  General  Durham  has  informed  me  that  his  grape-house 
of  this  construction  {Jig.  44.)  has  succeeded  admirably. 
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I  beg  to  be  understood,  that  I  by  no  means  recommend  a 
circular  vinery  in  preference  to  any  other  form,  being  con« 
vinced,  that  under  the  same  quantity  of  glass  in  any  of  the 
ordinary  ways  of  constructing  vineries,  the  same,  or  a  greater 
quantity  of  grapes  may  be  grown ;  neither  do  I  pretend  to 
determine  the  precise  depth  uiat  a  border  for  vines  ought  to 
be ;  but,  one  thin^  I  have  attempted  to  prove,  namely,  that 
excellent  crops  m  well-flavoured  grapes  may  be  obtained, 
without  being  at  the  expence  of  making  borders  three  feet 
or  more  in  dq)th. 

To  finish  my  account  of  the  garden  at  Dalhousie  Castle, 
allow  me  further  to  mention,  that,  since  the  year  18] 7,  ex- 
tensive collections  of  plants  have  been  sent  home  from  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia  by  tne  Countess  of  Dalhousie,  a  lady,  whose 
zealous  and  inde&tigable  exertions  in  botanical  matters  have 
seldom,  I  think,  been  surpassed ;  perhaps  not  often  equalled ; 
few  having  attained  such  proficiency  as  her  ladyship  in  the 
science. 

The  following  more  rare  natives  of  North  America  have 
flowered  in  great  perfection  at  Dalhousie  Castle ;  viz. 

Epigaea  repens,  a  space  three  feet  by  four  feet 

I  may  veoture  to  say,  without  the  and  a  half. 

.    fear  of  contradiction,   that  this  Cjrmbidium  pulchellum, 

beautiful  little  plant  was  never  Pogonia  ophiofflossoides, 

seen  in  greater  perfection  in  thb  Hi£enaria  blepnariglottis, 

country.  These  two    were  figured    in    Dr. 

Aretnusa  bulbosa.  Hooker's  Exotic  Flora ;  the  last 

Cj'pripediuni  spectabile,  of  them  havmg  flowered  for  the 

—  pubescens,  first  time  in  this  country. 

—  parviflorum.  Orchis  macroph^^Ua, 

—  numile,  Habenaria  fimbriata, 

—  arietinum,  Sarracenia  purpurea, 
Nuphar  advena  var,  —        variolaris, 

The  leaves  of  this  varietv  float  on  the  Primula  mistassinica, 

surfiice,  whereas  the  leaves  of  the  Pyrola  asarifolia, 

original  N.  advena,  rise  out  of  the  Glycine  monoica,  the  Amphi- 
water.  carpa  monoica  of  NuttaU, 

,  Mitchella  repens,  Gferardia  purpurea, 

I  had  a  patch  of  this  plant  covering  G^oodyera  repens, 

—      pubescens. 

The  Arethusa,  Pogonia,  Habenarias,Sarracenias,Cymbidium, 
and  some  others,  I  found  to  thrive  best  in  large  pans  filled 
with  sphagnum,  without  any  other  soil,  and  placed  in  a  pit  or 
hot-b^  firame. 

As  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  your  readers,  I 
have  enumerated  below  a  few  of  the  rarer  native  plants,  which 
grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dalhousie  Castle ;  some  of  them 
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<]o  not  appear  to  have  been  taken  notice  of  by  botanists,  as 
havinflt  been  found  in  tiie  places  mentioned. 


Circaea  luteUana, 

Veronica  montana, 

Schcenus  compressus, 

Milium  eflfusum, 

Melica  nutans, 

Bromus  aiper, 

Plantago  media, 

Galium  moUugo, 

Pulmonaria  officinalis 

Symphytum  tuberosum, 

Cfampanula  htifolia, 

Solanum  dulcamara, 

Erythrsea  centaurea, 

Vinca  major, 

Gentiana  amarella, 
-—      campestris, 

Sanicula  Europara, 

(Enanthe  crocata, 

Sisou  inundatum, 

Peucedanum  Silaus, 

Angelica  svlvestris, 

Cluerophyllum  odoratum, 

Galantnus  nivalis. 
This  plant  is  found  in  great  abund- 
ance at  Amiston,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  acres  being  covered  with  it. 

Allium  ursinum, 

Narthedum  ossifragum, 

Luzula  pilosa, 

Epilobium  angustifolium, 

Daphne  laureola, 

Convallaria  multiflora, 
found  several  plants  of  this,  evi- 
dently, I  think,  in  a  wild  state,  in 
an  old  wood  on  a  rocky  bank  of 
the  S.  Esk,  near  Dalhousie  Castle, 
where,  to  all  appearance,  it  has 
been  established  for  a  long  time, 
and  where  there  is  little  chance 
of  its  having  escaped  from  any 
garden. 

Acer  pseudo-platanus, 
—  campestre, 

Adoxa  moschatellina, 

Pyrola  rotundifolia, 
—  minor, 
Thb  last  species  of  Pyrola  u  found 
in  great  abundance  at  the  Roman 
camp  near  Dalkeith,  and  in  seve- 
ral other  places  in  this  neighbour- 
hood :  wnat  appears  nnsular  to 
me,is,ihat  I  have  frequent^  found 
it  in  large  patches  in  young  plan- 
tations   from  twelve  to  twenty 


years  old,  where  the  ground  has 
evidently  been  cultivated  before 
planting,  and  no  appearance  of 
the  plant  growing  in  the  unculti- 
vated ground  in  the  vicinity,  al- 
though the  soil  is  exactly  similar, 
and  the  surfiEice,  to  all  appear- 
ance, has  never  been  disturbed. 
A  proof  of  thtB  may  be  seen  in  a 
plantation  near  the  foot  of  the 
village  of  Dalhousie. 

Studfrap  umbrosa, 

Arenana  trinervis, 

Sedum  Telephium, 

Euphorbia  exi^a, 

Pyrus  aucupana. 

Spiraea  salidfolia, 

Rubus  saxntilis, 
Rosa  8pinosis8ima,with  red  petals. 
This  is  the  Rosa  CSphiana  of  Sir 
Robert  Sibbald,  first  observed  by 
him  erowing  on  bis  own  estate 
near  Edinburgh.  It  has  been 
found  in  several  other  places  since 
his  time.  From  Kirkhill,  about  a 
mile  ahoy  eDalbousieCastle.  where 
I  believe  it  was  first  discovered  by 
Mrs.  Halliday,  then  residine  in 
Kirkhill-House,  and  where  it  b 
growing  abundantly,  I  sent  plants 
of  it  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Edinburgh,  and  also  to  Mr.  Sabine, 
for  the  London  Horticultural 
Garden.  It  is  pretty  generallv 
known,  that  it  was  firom  the  seeds 
of  a  varie^  with  reddish  petals, 
that  the  Messrs.  Browns  of  Perth 
first  raised  the  double  varieties  of 
Scotch  rose,  now  so  much  and 
justly  admired;  but  whether  thdr 
variety  was  exactly  the  same  as 
this,  I  am  unable  to  determine. 

TroUius  Europaeus^ 

Ajuga  reptans, 

Monica  officinalis, 

Stachys  ambigua, 

Melampyrum  pratense^ 

Lathraea  squamaria. 
This  dngular  plant,  certainly  para- 
sitical,grows  in  considerablequan- 
tities  in  several  places  about  the 
banks  of  the  north  and  south  Esk. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  it  is 
found  chiefly  under  elms  at  Dal- 
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botuie  Castle,  under  thorni  at 
AniistoD,  and  beech-trees  at  Mel- 
ville Castle.  I  have  nerer  been 
able  to  cultiYate  it»  although  I 
made  frequent  attempts ;  having 
also  sown  ripe  seeds,  but  never 
saw  it  appear  the  second  year  after 
planting.  My  friend  Mr.  James 
Walker,  however,  gardener  at 
Melville  Castle,  has  succeeded  in 
transplanting  a  patch  of  it,  by 
removing  with  it  a  large  portion 
of  earth,  and  of  course  part  of  the 
root  to  which  it  was  attached;  he 
has  idanted  it  in  a  border  among 
rhododendrons,  where  it  has  come 
up  and  flowered  for  several  years. 

Cardamine  amara, 

Hespens  matronali% 

Geranium  svlvaticum, 

Malva  moschata, 

Vicia  sylvatica, 

Hypericum  hinutum, 

Leontodon  [mlustre, 

Hieraduro  aurantiacum, 

—  sabaudum, 
Cnicus  eriophorus. 

Scarcely  indigenous,  but  found 
abundantly  on  the  banks  of  the 
north  Esk,  below  Melville  Castle. 

Eupatorium  cannabinum, 

8ofidap>  virgaurea, 

Doromcum  pardalianches, 

Anthemb  arvensis, 

—  cotula, 
Gymnadenia  conopsea, 
Habenaria  viricUs, 

--  bifolil^ 
Neottia  mdus-evis. 
This  rare  plant  u  found  occasionally 
in  the  woods  about  the  banks  of 
the  Esk,  but  by  no  means  abund- 
antly. I  am  not  aware  that  it  has 
been  taken  notice  of,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  only  a  biennial, 
or,'at  least,  the  same  plant  seldom 
or  ever  flowers  twice ;  as  I  have 
often  seen  decayed  flower-stalks  of 
the  preceding  vear,  without  meet- 
ing with  any  fresh  plant  near,  and 
when  the  roots  are  taken  up  they 
appear  as  dead  as  the  flower  stems, 
I  io  not  know  that  it  has  ever 
been  cultivated.  When  the  plant 
b  taken  up  in  flower,  I  have  very 

I  have  enclosed  k  sketch  of 
invention  (^.  46.)   for  casting 
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rarely  seen  a  bud  for  aflower-stem 
for  tne  following  vear,  as  b  the 
case  with  most  other  orchideous 
plants.  It  b  also  remarkable  that 
a  plant  which  produces  such 
abundance  of  seed  should  be  so 
rare.  I  have  sometimes  met  with 
a  single  plant  in  flower,  and  af^ 
lookinffcareiully  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, failed  in  finding  another.  I 
am  inclined  to  thvak,  that  all  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  plants  that 
flower,  are  from  self-sown  seed, 
but  how  longafto  these  seeds 
vegetate,  before  the  plant  flowers, 
I  ^lieve,  b  yet  to  be  ascertained. 
Listera  ovata, 

—  cordata, 
Epipactb  palustris, 

first  found  thb  scarce  plant  in 
18S4  in  company  with  Mr.  James 
Hutchison,  now  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Cassilb,  at  St.  Margarets, 
Isleworth,  in  marshy  jntmnd  near 
the  Roman  camp^  Dalkeith,  in 
considerable  abundance;  I  am 
pretty  certain  the  first  time  it 
was  observed  in  that  situatioii  ;— 
although  there  are  plenty  of 
plants,  few  flowers  are  produced, 
partly  owing,  I  think,  to  the  cattle 
eating  it  over  when  in  a  young 
state. 

Carex  paniculata, 

—  axillaris, 

—  pendula, 

—  strigosa, 

—  sylvatica^ 

—  paludosa, 

Quercus  sessiliflora.  E.B.  1845 
Salix  repens^ 
Populus  tremula, 

—  nigra, 
Equisetum  fluviatile, 
Ophiodossum  vul^atum, 
Botrvdiium  lunana, 
Blechnum  boreale, 
Scolopendrium  vulgare, 
Aspidium  fragile, 

—  diliUatum, 
^       aculeatum, 

—  ^  oreopteris, 
Polypodium  phegopteris, 

—  oryopteris,  ftc.  &c. 

a  brass  mould  of  my  own 
leaden   tallies,  with  accom* 
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panying  specimens  {Jig.  48. );  ^he  largest  (a),  I  used  Tor  plants 

h 


in  the  open  borders ;  the  next  size  (£)  for  plants  in  pots ;  and 
the  thinnest  (c),  not  cast,  but  which  is  cut  out  of  sheet-lead,  for 
an  extensive  collection  ofeeraniaceae.  If  you  think  them  worthy 
of  being  taken  notice  of,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  describe  them. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  &c. 
Edinburgh^  Archibald  Place^  Joseph  Archibald. 

2Sth  Feb.  1826. 

The  mould  alluded  to  consists  of  two  parts  (Jig.  49.  a,  6, ) 


joined  together  by  a  hinfle  ( c ).  One  of  the  parts  is  furnished 
with  a  handle  {d\  which  serves  to  shut  the  mould,  and  hold 
it  while  the  opj^rator  is  pouring  in  tlie  melted  lead  at  a  small 
orifice  ( e ).  The  tallies  (/)  cast  in  this  mould,  are  thickest 
at  the  lower  end  {g ) ;  those  of  the  larger  sizes  are  thickest  at 
the  neck  {Jig.  48  a,  4,  c.)—Omd. 
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Art.  IV.     On  Field  Gardenings  and  on  the  Gardens  of  Fcnm 
Servants  in  Scotland.     By  Verus  of  Berwickshire. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  perused  the  first  number  of  your  Magazine  with 
much  satisfiiction,  and  am  disposed  to  believe  that  amateur  and 
professional  gardeners  may  derive  much  benefit  firom  such  a 
work,  provided  it  continues  to  be  conducted  with  the  Uke  spirit 
and  judgment  as  is  displayed  at  its  commencement  It  was 
my  intention  to  ofier  a  few  remarks  upon  some  of  the  articles 
that  you  have  presented,  but  as  the  copy  sent  me  is  in  the 
bands  of  a  neighbour,  it  is  out  of  my  power  at  this  time  to 
fulfil  my  intentions.  Sufiice  it  to  say  \hat  the  remarks  were  of 
an  approbatory  nature,  and,  as  such,  were  rather  calculated  to 
illustrate  the  subjects  discussed  than  to  censure  or  condemn  any 
thing  that  was  stated.  In  short,  whilst  the  work  promises  to 
be  useful  to  the  public,  there  is  every  probability  that  it  will 
not  only  add  to  the  character  of  its  conductor,  but  also  prove 
of  advantage  to  the  publishers. 

Though  these  are  my  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  work,  as  it  presently  stands,  it  strikes  me  that  the 
original  design  might  be  greatly  improved  by  including,  what 
I  call.  Field  Garcknin^,  amongst  the  subjects  mentioned  in 
the  prospectus.  The  husbandry  of  the  field,  in  various  dis- 
tricts, is  now  conducted  with  as  much  neatness  and  regularity 
as  can  be  displayed  in  the  best  managed  gardens,  and,  m  point 
of  feet,  there  is  no  difierence  betwixt  culture  in  the  one  case 
and  culture  in  the  other,  except  that  field-gardening  is  carried 
on  upon  a  greater  scale  than  the  husb^dry,  as  you  must 
allow  me  to  call  it,  of  a  garden.  I  have  seen  fields  of  beans, 
consisting  perhaps  of  fi%  acres,  and  fields  of  turnips  of  the 
same  extent,  all  as  neatly  rowed  in  drills,  at  intervals  of 
twenty-seven  inches,  and  as  carefiilly  dressed  by  the  horse-hoe 
as  I  ever  witnessed  the  crops  of  the  best  managed  garden. 
Now,  to  treat  of  these  matters  surely  cannot  be  inconsistent 
with  the  work  you  have  undortaken ;  on  the  contrary  I  am 
disposed  to  reckon,  that  were  you  to  intimate  that  articles 
concerning  the  cultivation  of  the  fields  would  be  acceptable, 
the  utility  of  your  work  would  be  vastiy  increased.  Mistake 
me  not  I  do. not  recommend  the  introduction  of  what  is 
called  Political  tconomv,  because  I  am  aware  that  any  thing  of 
that  nature  would  lead  you  into  a  wider  field  than  can  be 
conveniendy  occupied ;  nor  do  I  mean  that  the  management 
of  live  stock,  or  any  matters  which  relate  to  grass-land,  should 
be  taken  up.     No;  tiie  recommendation  given  extends  no 
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fiirther  than  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  management 
of  the  crops  that  are  produced  upon  it;  and  I  am  almost 
convinced  that  were  that  recommendation  adopted,  the  majority 
of  your  readers  would  be  highly  gratified. 

As  the  pen  b  in  my  hand,  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  cart- 
cerning  the  gardens  of  bxm  servants  in  the  low  country  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland,  because  some  advantage  m^t  likely  arise 
were  that  system  imitated  in  every  part  of  luidand.  .  Yea 
know,  quite  well,  that  married  servants  are  usually  employed 
in  Scotland,  who  have  a  house  upon  the  farm  contiguous  to  the 
homestead,  to  which  a  small  garden  is  connected,  and  whose 
wages  are  chiefly  paid  in  kind,  that  is,  in  corn,  with  maintenance 
for  a  cow  all  the  year  round,  and  a  certain  portion  of  ground  in 
the  fields  for  potatoes,  which  ground  is  ploughed,  manured,  and 
horse-hoed  by  the  master,  the  servant  having  no  more  to  do 
than  to  provide  seed  for  planting  the  space  allotted  to  him, 
to  clean  the  ground  so  fiu*  as  hand  labour  is  required,  and  to 
dig  up  the  crc^  afterwards.  The  weight  of  the  crop,  in  general 
cases,  may  be  about  one  and  a  quarter  ton,  often  more,  and 
that  quantity  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  consumption  of  a  fiunily 
through  the  winter,  and  sometimes,  with  the  aid  of  skimnied 
milk,  to  feed  a  pig,  if  the  female  is  a  good  housewife.  In 
short,  servants  paid  in  this  manner  are  much  better  off  than 
those  paid  in  money,  and  are  even  more  comfortably  situated 
than  the  great  body  of  artisans  and  manufacturers,  as  may 
probably  be  more  amply  explained  on  some  future  occasion. 
But  to  come  to  the  object  particularly  in  view,  each  servant 
has  a  garden  immediately  behind  his  dwelling-house,  of  suffi- 
cient size  for  producing  early  potatoes  and  pot-herbs  for  the 
family.  This  garden  is  generally  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall,  or, 
to  speak  correctly,  the  whole  gardens  of  the  servants  are 
included  in  one  inclosure,  each  being  separated  from  the  other 
by  a  footpath.  Dung  for  manuring  the  garden  is  always 
allowed  by  the  fiirmer,  and  the  labour  of  ditfgin^,  planting, 
and  cleanings  is  executed  by  the  servant  at  bye-hours,  or  iii 
the  evenings  after  the  labour  of  the  day  is  finished.  Here  you 
will  observe,  that  married  servants  being  engaged  for  a  year, 
the  digging  of  a  garden  cannot  commence  sooner  than  the 
beginning  of  March,  or  when  hiring  time  is  over,  which  to  a 
certain  extent  is  detrimental,  though,  in  point  of  fact,  it  cannot 
be  avoided.  The  first  object  is  to  plant  cabbages,  an  article 
never  neglected,  as  fiirm  servants  in  Scotland  live  much  more 
upon  barlev-broth,  cooked  with  vegetables,  than  their  brethren 
in  England.  The  next  step  is  to  plant  early  potatoes,  and  of 
these  a  sufficient  quantity  is  generally  raised  to  serve  their 
fiimilies  from  the  middle  of  July  till  the  field  potatoes   are 
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ready  For  taking  up.  Some  have  a  few  beans  and  white  pease, 
and  others  a  small  plot  of  onions,  leeks,  and  carrots.  In  short, 
the  whole  garden  is  constantly  under  crop,  and  parts  of  it  often 
carry  two  crops  in  the  year ;  the  ground  which  carried  potatoes 
being  generally  digged  and  planted  witli  Scotch  or  curled  kail, 
as  fast  as  the  potatoes  are  removed.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  kitchen-garden  is  of  immense  benefit  to  a  Scottish 
family,  especially  wnen  the  owner  has  a  taste  for  dressing  it 
safficiendy,  of  which  the  farm  servants  in  Scotland  are  sel£>m 
destitute.  Indeed,  a  Scotchman  obtains  from  his  garden  what 
an  Englishman,  in  his  case,  commonly  seeks  at  the  ale-house* 
In  this  respect  the  fashions  of  the  two  countries  differ  so  widely, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  sa}'  which  is  best ;  therefore,  without  pro- 
nouncing judgment,  the  whole  shall  be  left  to  the  determination 

of  vour  readers.  t         o 

I  am,  &c. 

BerTioickshire^  ^th  March^  1826.  Verus. 

Tlie  description  of  papers  alluded  to  by  Verus  we  consider 
as  perfectly  suitable,  and  we  invite  our  readers,  and  especially 
our  much  esteemed  friend  himself,  to  supply  them.  They 
will  be  paiticularly  interesting  to  such  gardeners  as  are  also 
Agronomes.  — Cond^ 


Art.  V.  On  the 'present  State  of  Gardenifig  in  Irelandy  with 
Hints  for  itsfidtire  Improvement.  By  Mr.  James  Eraser, 
Author  of  a  Letter  to  the  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland. 

[Continued from  No.  I  p.  14. ) 

Overyianging  Merville  is  Mount  Merrion,  the  residence 

of Verschoyle,  Esq.,  the   most  conspicuous  seat  in  the 

vicinity  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  interesting  as  a  place  of  former 
days,  and  from  the  finely-grown  trees  and  evergreens  by  which 
it  is  adorned.  The  style  of  the  demesne  is  antique  and  plain, 
but  the  garden  has  been  long  remarkable  for  its  excellent  pro- 
ductions under  the  management  of  Mr.  Egan.  This  demesne, 
from  its  extent,  elevated  situation,  and  large  ornamental  trees, 
is  susceptible  of  much  improvement ;  commanding  a  full  view 
of  the  town,  the  bay,  and  the  mountains;  looking  down  on 
the  innumerable  villas,  rising  in  all  the  endless  variety  of 
architectural  design,  with  which  the  environs  of  Dublin  are  so 
thickly  studded,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  one  of  the  principal 
features  in  the  landscape  of  the  smaller  residences  south  of 
the  city.  While  in  this  neighbourhood  we  will  notice  Ann- 
field,  the  villa  of  Dr.  Percival,  in  the  mana^ment  of  which 
this  venerable  physician  employs  his  few  leisure  moments. 
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We  observed  with  much  pleasure^  among  many  other  improve- 
ments, that  he  had  succeeded  in  acclimating  the  Pittospomm 
tobira,  Hypericum  balearicum,  Selago  corymbosa,  Agi^Mui- 
thus  umbellatus,  and  several  other  exotics.  Mr.  Madcay  of 
Trinity  college  has  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  pains  and  time 
on  this  interesting  subject,  the  particulars  of  which  he  has 
published  in  the  first  and  second  numbers  of  the  Dublin 
Philosophical  Journal.  At  each  end  of  the  house  there  is  a 
conservatory ;  one  is  used  for  Ci^  and  Botany  Bay  jrfants, 
the  other  for  the  tnore  tender  exotics.  The  amateur  whose 
avocations  principally  confine  him  to  the  city,  and  who  seeks 
for  health  and  recreation  in  his  villa,  would  prc^t  by  ao  occa- 
sional visit  to  Annfield. 

To  the  south-west  of  the  city  lie  Rathfiunham  Castle  and 
Marley,  places  of  considerable  extent  and  long  standing.  The 
gardens  of  the  former  we  have  already  mentioned  as  in  a  state 
of  ruin.  The  plantations  have  been  protected,  and  there  still 
exists,  to  the  south  of  the  castle,  a  small  grove  of  evei^green 
oaks,  as  fine  trees  of  the  kind  as  we  remember  to  have  seen. 
Among  them  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  Quercus  ilex ;  and 
last  year  the  more  common  sort  brought  to  perfection  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  acorns,  an  unusual  occurrence  in  this  part 
of  the  island.  The  cultivation  of  these  varieties  of  oak  seems 
of  late  years  to  have  been  much  neglected  by  planters,  a 
circumstance  to  be  regretted,  as  we  know  of  no  tree  entitled 
to  rank  with  them  as  evergreens.  By  proper  managanent  they 
may  be  adapted  to  the  shrubbery,  where  they  form  beautiful 
hardy  bushes,  or  trained  in  the  forest,  where  they  vie  with 
their  more  robust  congeners. 

Marley,  the  residence  of Latouche,  Esq.,  is  delightfidly 

situated  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  hills,  which  on  this  side 
form  die  back-ground  to  the  environs  of  the  ci^.  The 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  were,  -till  of  late  years,  in 
great  repute.  We  understand  that  the  late  Mr.  Leggett, 
a  landscape  gardener  of  original  talent,  laid  out  the  grounds. 
He  has  evinced  considerable  taste  in  the  maiingemeut  of  the 
mountain  rivulet,  which  is  conducted  through  the  demesne. 
By  many,  the  cascades  are  considered  too  numeraus,  causing 
in  some  places  a  greater  degree  of  placidity  than  is  consistent 
with  the  character  of  the  stream.  The  demesne,  generally 
speaking,  has  been  much  renovated  within  these  few  years  by 
Mr.  Dunne. 

Adjacent  to  this  is  Tereneure,  the  seat  of  Frederick  Bourne, 
Esq-,  a  most  zealous  amateur  in  ever}'  branch  of  gardening. 
The  gardens  and  dressed-grounds  are  extensive,  and  con- 
tain the  best  private  collection  of  plants  we  know  in  this  coun- 
try.    Although  extensively  engaged  in  business,  Mr.  Bourne, 
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as  a  source  of  relaxation,  generally  directs  the  affiurs  of  the 
garden ;  and  in  the  ornamental  department  he  possesses  an 
original  and  correct  taste.  He  was  among  the  first  to  break 
down  the  barriers  which  bad  so  long  hemmed  the  villa 
gardensr  within  the  parallel  beds  of  tulips  and  elliptical  figures 
of  roses,  and  to  lead  the  way  in  endeavouring  upon  natural 
principles,  to  blend  the  decorative  with  the  usend.  The  con- 
servatorv  is  a  large  structure,  and  is  heated  by  steam.  The 
forcing-bouses  are  extensive,  and  the  collection  of  hardy 
shrubs  is  very  interesting. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that  in  this  neighbourhood 
Mr.  Bourne's  example  has  been  in  some  degree  followed ;  as 
in  the  improvements  at  Bushy  Park,  the  charming  residence 
of  Sir  Robert  Shaw,  Bart.,  which  possesses  many  natural 
advantages.  The  forcing  department,  in  particular,  of  this 
garden,  nas  been  long  judiciously  managed  by  Mr.  M^Cabe. 

While  here,  we  hasten  to  correct  a  mistake  which  has  in- 
advertendy  crept  into  the  Encyclopedia  of  Gai*dening.  In 
that  work,  Tollaght,  the  former  country  residence  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Dublin,  is,  in  the  enumeration  of  Irish  coun- 
try seats,  mentioned  as  a  place  of  note.  For  many  years  past 
this  place  has  been  wholly  neglected,  and,  except  two  very 
large  picturesque  walnut  trees,  is  auite  unworthy  of  notice. 
Cypress  Grove,  a  beautiful  villa,  laid  out  and  planted  by  the 
late  Countess  Clanbrasil,  is  in  this  line.  Some  of  the  best 
grown  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  about  the  city  are  to  be 
seen  here.  Magnolia  acuminata  has  attained  to  a  great  size, 
and  there  are  several  very  large  bushes  of  the  Crataegus  punc- 
tata in  the  lawn.  Of  the  various  American  and  European 
thorns,  which  are  admirably  suited  for  the  park,  or  dressed 
grounds,  with  how  few  do  we  meet !  There  is  also  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  the  cork-tree  in  the  park,  which  we  were  sorry  to 
observe  quite  unprotected.  In  the  garden,  great  care  appears 
to  have  been  taken  in  the  original  rormadon  of  the  borders, 
and  in  the  selection  of  the  fruit  trees,  which,  under  all  the 
changes  to  which  this  place  has  been  subjected,  is  still  evinced : 
there  are  few  gardens  of  the  size  so  prodiicdve ;  and  if  a  prac- 
tical example  of  the  good  eflTects  resulting  from  proper  manage- 
ment in  the  commencement  of  a  place  were  wandng,  that  of 
C3rpress  Grove  might  be  adduced. 

It  would  &r  exceed  our  present  limits  to  enter  even  into  a 
bare  enumeration  of  all  the  gardens  about  Dublin.  We  are 
aware  that  we  have  omitted  several  important  matters ;  but 
to  these  we  will  return,  being  determined  to  insert  nothing  but 
what  has  come  under  our  actual  observation.  This  explanation 
will,  it  is  hoped,  satisfy  those  who  may  at  present  consider 
themselves  overlooked. 
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Before  journeying  northwards,  we  beg  leave  to  introduce 
Merino,  the  seat  of  Earl  Charlemont,  and  thai  to  make  a  few 
genei'al  remarks.  Merino  has  more  the  character  of  a  country 
residence  than  any  yet  specified.  Its  extensive  woods,  com« 
paratively  speaking,  closely  surrounded  by  the  trees  of  the  ad- 
joining villas,  give  it,  as  you  approach  from  the  south,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  dense  forest.  The  gardens  are  extensive  and, 
we  are  happy  to  state,  rapidly  improving  in  every  department, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Hethrington,  the  president  of 
the  Irish  Horticultural  Society.  Thb  demesne  is  open  to  the 
public. 

The  gardens,  generally  speaking,  around  the  ci^,  have  been 
laid  down  upon  too  large  a  scale;  the  consequoioes  are,  a  fell- 
ing off  in  the  means  necessary  to  support  tbrai  in  their  pristine 
s^le,  and  a  n^lect  of  those  particulars  which  constitute  the 
chief  beauties  of  gardening.  With  the  view  of  having  them 
near  the  mansion,  a  very  ravious  mistake  has  been  made  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietors,  the  outside  walls  and  borders  being 
thereby  sacrificed.  Independent  of  the  economy,  we  know  of 
no  plan  so  neat  and  comfortable  as  a  moderate-sized  garden, 
from  one  to  two  Irish  acres,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
family,  with  a  properly  secured  slip  around,  so  that  due  advan- 
tage mav  be  taken  of  both  sides  of  the  walls.  Tlib  is  the  prac- 
tice of  Mr.  Hay,  round  Edinburgh,  whose  designs  have  given 
such  general  satis&ction,  and  of  Mr.  M^Leish,  throughout  this 
country.  In  the  formation  and  internal  arrangement  of  the 
houses  for  ornamental  plants,  little  improvement  has  been 
made  on  their  original  simplici^;  and,  except  the  conservatory 
in  the  Dublin  Society's  Botanical  Grardens,  there  are  ncme  to 
vie  with  the  late  Mr.  Angerstein's  at  Blackheatb,  or  Sir  Robert 
Liston's  at  Milbum  Tower,  in  Mid-Lothian,  nearer  than  that 
at  Shane's  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  The  8f)plicaticni 
of  steam  has  been  confined  to  one  or  two  places,  and  the  me- 
tallic  sash  to  a  like  number.  We  have  no  want  of  horticul- 
tural erections  of  this  sort,  attached  to  dwelling-houses,  of 
every  scale  and  form;  but  they  are,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
the  mere  gewgaws  of  some  city  architect,  in  which,  perhaps,  a 
nryrtle  or  orange-tree  might  struggle  out  a  wretched  existence. 
Until  the  prejudices  which  exist  among  operatives  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  exotics  are  removed,  we  cannot  look  for  much 
improvement  in  this  department  True  it  is,  that  in  the  pro- 
duction of  early  culinary  crops,  peaches,  and  the  framing  de- 
partment, the  Dublin  gardeners  are  only  to  be  excelled  by  those 
around  Loudon ;  they  certainly  exceed  those  of  Edinburgh. 
In  the  cultivation  of  the  pine*apple  and  vine,  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  wall-trees,  and  in  several  of  the  more  elegant  branches 
of  the  art,  much  remains  to  be  done.    The  dissemination  of  tlic 
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Encyclopaedias  of  Gardening  and  Agriculture,  followed  by  ihe 
Gardener^s  Magazine,  will,  it  is  hoped,  incite  among  practical 
men  a  spirit  of  reading  and  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  prin- 
ciples of  matters  appertaining  to  their  profession ;  and  while 
the  mechanics  of  every  rank  and  degree  throughout  the  empire 
are  zealously  coming  forward  to  form  institutions  for  their  ad- 
vancement in  the  afts  and  sciences,  let  it  not  be  said  that  a 
dass  of  men  so  long  distinguished  for  their  intelligence  and 
respectabili^  remain  inactive. 

( To  be  continued.) 


Art.  VL  Some  Account  of  the  Kitley  Shaddock.  By  Mr.  H. 
Saunders,  Gardener  to  £.  P.  Bastard,  Esq.  M.  P.  of 
Kitley,  Devonshire. 

Sir, 
Having  perused  the  first  Number  of  your  valuable  Grar- 
dener's  Magazine,  and  finding  such  an  excellent  channel  open 
for  noting  the  various  daily  improvements  making  in  horticul- 
ture, I  send  vou  two  fruit,  and  some  cuttings  of  a  seedling 
plant  of  the  Shaddock  family  {Jig.  50.)     The  plant  which  pro- 
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duced  these  fruit  was  raised  here  from  seed,  and  was  kept  in  a 
confined  tub  for  a  series  of  years  previously  to  my  having  the 
management  of  it.  I  was  induced,  about  seven  years  since,  to 
^iye  it  a  trial  in  the  conservatory,  in  a  preparation  of  compost, 
which  occasioned  it  to  grow  very  luxuriantly ;  and,  by  gradu- 
ally ringing  the  branches,  I  brought  it  most  successfiiliy  into  a 
bearing  state.  It  now  produces  many  dozen  fruit  annually,  in 
clusters ;  three,  and  frequently  four,  in  a  cluster.  It  is  coii- 
sidered  a  fine  dessert  fruit,  and  we  have  given  it  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Kitley  Shaddock,  until  we  can  obtain  a  more  cor- 
rect term. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c 
Kitley^  March!.  1826.  Herman  Saunders. 

Note, — We  tasted  the  fruit,  and  found  it  something  in  fla- 
vour and  consistency  between  an  orange  and  a  shaddock.  The 
cuttings  are  distributed  among  amateurs,  there  being  but  little 
demand  for  the  citrus  tribe  in  the  nurseries.  One  cutting  we 
kept,  and  prepared  in  a  manner  which,  though  not  original,  or 
of  recent  invention,  is  not,  we  believe,  generfuly  known  among 
gardeners.  We  have  heard,  from  different  sources,  that  it  was 
Uie  invention  of  the  late  Mr.  Hoy,  of  Sion  Gardens ;  but  if  any 
reader  can  claim  it  for  himself,  or  refer  it  to  the  inventor,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  give  place  to  his  communication,  and  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  author  of  a  useful  and  curious 
piece  of  manipulation. 

The  cutting  (Jig.  5 1.)  being 
cut  across  immediately  below 
a  joint,  is  then  slit  up  (a),  and 
tongued  at  the  joint  above,  in 
the  manner  of  laying  the  car- 
nation (b);  and,  if  necessary, 
the  slits  may  be  kept  open  by 
interposing  a  small  bit  of  any 
thing,  as  in  common  practice. 
We  planted  our  cutting  in  a 
pot  of  sandy  peat,  about  the 
18th  of  March;  it  began  to 
push  in  a  fortnight,  and  at  the 
end  of  eight  weeks  from  being 
put  in  we  transplanted  it,  ana 
found  abundance  of  roots,  with 
a  shoot,  in  a  growing  state,  of 
several  joints.  It  was  kept  in  a 
cucumber  firame,  and  covered 
with  a  glass.  —  Cond. 
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Aet.  VII.  Description  of  a  new  Transplanting  Instirtanent^Jbr 
removing  Plants  w^ien  in  Flower.  Invented  by  Mr.  Mat- 
thias Saul,  of  Lancaster,  and  communicated  by  him. 

Sir, 

I  SEND  you  a  description  and  drawing  of  a  transplanting 
apparatus,  whidi,  if  you  think  of  any  interest  to  the  readers 
of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  you  are  extremely  welcome 
to.  It  differs  from  the  one  given  in  your  Encyclopedia 
of  Gardening  and  from  every  other  which  I  have  seen  or 
heard  of.  When  the  instrument  is  put  together,  it  forms  a 
cylinder  (;%.  52.  a),  and  when 
separate  it  consists  of  two 
parts  (£),  which  are  joined  to- 
gether, something  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  common  door-hinge. 
In  using  this  instrument  it  is 
best  to  have  two  of  them; 
one  to  take  out  the  earth  at  the 
spot  where  you  wish  to  insert 
the  plant,  and  one  to  remove 
the  flower  with  its  ball  of  earth. 
The  instrument  may  be  made 
of  any  size;  mine  is  about  six 
Inches  long,  and  six  inches  in 
diameter.  I  find  no  necessity 
for  any  handles :  in  usinc  it  I  place  it  so  that  the  plant  or 
flower  is  in  the  centre ;  I  then  press  the  apparatus  into  the 
soil,  and  find  no  difficulty  in  drawing  the  plant  up  with  the  soil, 
not  more  disturbed  than  if  it  had  been  orimnally  planted  in  the 
instrument  On  the  25th  of  April  I  took  up  a  VanThol  tulip 
and  a  seedling  polyanthus  from  my  garden,  and  placed  them  on 
the  flower- stage  of  the  Lancashire  flower-show,  where  they  re- 
mained from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  afternoon. 
i  then  replaced  them  in  the  same  place  in  the  garden,  and,  after 
I  had  withdrawn  the  apparatus,  there  appeared  no  defect  in 
the  border,  nor  drooping  in  the  flower.  1  have  removed  seve- 
ral large  wallflowers  in  hill  bloon)  this  month,  without  the  least 
i^pearance  of  the  flower  being  injured.  I  have  always  been 
told  that  a  plant  in  full  flower  could  not  be  removed,  but  I  have 
proved  that  by  this  apparatus  it  may  be  done  with  safety. 

I  am  at  present  tiding  some  other  experiments,  the  result  of 
which  will,  I  hope,  be  of  interest  to  the  Gardener's  Magazine. 
I  remain.  Sir,  &c. 

Matthias  Saul. 

Sutyard  Street^  Lancaster^  Ap'il  23.  18?« 
Vol.  I.  No.  3.  u 
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Transplanters  are  chiefly  used  by  florists  to  fill  up  blanks 
in  show-beds  of  flowers.  The  French  one  {Jig.  58.),  is  one  of 
the  neatest*  Excepting  for  the  purposes  mentioned, 
atrowel  or  the  spide  will  be  preferred  l)y  the  prac- 
tical gardener.  Mr.  Saul  has  very  obligingly  sent  us 
one  of  his  implements,  and  proposed  that  we  should 
take  up  a  tulip,  pot  it,  and  send  it  by  coach  to  ihe 
Lancashire  show ;  but  not  beinff  ^  hi^h  in  that  fency,** 
as  the  phrase  is,  all  we  could  do  tor  the  credit  of 
his  ingenious  invention  was  to  send  the  transplanter 
to  Weir's,  Oxford-street,  where  it  is  manu&ctured 
for  sale,  under  the  name  of  Saul's  Transplanter. — 
Cond. 


Art.  VI  IL  On  a  Mode  of  keeping  jfypks  through  ike 
Winter^  as  practised  by  Mr.  Robert  Donalu^  Nurseryman, 
Woking. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  gratification  the  first  and  second 
numbers  of  your  valuable  Gardener's  Magazine,  —  the  long- 
wished*for  medium  of  communicatingpleasing and  useful  know- 
ledge, and  much  improvement  to  various  dassesof  society.  The 
Bobili^  and  gentry  of  fortune  who  have  already  a  taste  for 
gardening,  wQl  be  more  and  more  enlightened  in  that  most 
rational  amusement,  so  conducive  to  health  and  happiness ; 
they  will  be  better  able  to  distinguish  gardeners  of  expe- 
rience firom  those  who  assume  much  and  know  but  little, 
and  to  regulate  their  salaries  in  proportion  to  their  abilities, 
and  the  extent  of  the  gardens  they  may  have  to  super- 
intend* 

To  the  merchants  and  citizens  of  London  who  have  countiy 
residences,  —  to  them  and  their  &milies,  a  good  garden  and 
pleasure-grounds  are  great  recreations  fixHn  the  busde  of  busi- 
ness, and  a  luxury  firom  the  smoke  of  London.  The  Gardener's 
Magazine  will  be  to  them  a  pleasing  source  of  amusement  and 
a  profitable  acquisition.  To  experienced  gardeners  it  will 
refresh  their  memories  and  improve  their  minds  by  new  dis- 
coveries. 

On  young  students  in  the  profession,  who  exert  their 
powers  to  excel  in  the  science  of  botany,  and  to  select  and 
improve  our  firuits  and  vegetables;  on  them  the  experi- 
ments and  reports  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  conjunctioa 
with  the  Gardener's  Magazine  will  have  a  wonderfid  eflfect. 
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The  laboaring  classes  will  guin  mnch  usefiil  information 
how  u>  crop  their  gardens,  to  choose  and  plant  the  best 
bearinff  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  and  how  to  keq>  their  apples,  &c. 
agreeaoly  to  the  valuaUe  article  of  William  Stevenson,  Esq. ; 
thereby  adding  much  to  their  comforts  and  the  improvement 
of  their  morak. 

Lest  I  intrude  on  jour  valuable  time  and  pages,  permit 
me  to  inform  you,  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers,  how  I  keep 
my  apples.  Six  years  ago  I  had  a  lainse  crop  of  the  i^ple 
we  call  Giolden  Knob;  it  is  known  at  Covent  Garden  by  the 
names  of  Old  Makl,  at  Old  Lad^,  iukI  is  the  best  bearer  of 
any  I  know.  A  neighbour  of  mme,  Mr.  Woods,  on  the  9th 
Nov.  1819,  gathered  firom  one  tree  the  immense  quantity  of 
68  bushels  and  a  hal^  not  including  what  fell  prematurely,  so 
that  there  could  not  have  been  less  than  70  busbeb ;  the  tree  is 
about  45  feet  in  diameter  and  1 S5  in  circumference,  and  stands 
in  a  hedge-row  upon  the  estate  of  William  Collyer,  Esq. 
The  same  year  a  Mr.  (Graham  had  200  bushels,  the  produce  of 
only  four  trees!  That  year  I  tried  an  experiment  to  preserve 
some  apples  in  a  ridge  of  earth,  in  the  same  way  we  do  pota- 
toes in  this  part  of  the  country.  I  had  a  trench  dug  five  feet 
wide,  one  foot  below  the  surfece  of  the  ground,  and  12  feet  long. 
I  covered  the  bottom  and  sides  with  tur^  the  grassy  side  up- 
wards, and  then  filled  the  space  with  Golden  Knobs,  and  some 
Froich  Crabs,  about  2^  feet  deep  in  the  centre,  slqnng  a 
little  to  the  sides ;  I  then  covered  them  close  with  tur(  the 
grassy  side  next  the  firuit,  to  keep  them  dean.  I  next  had  the 
ridge  covered  with  mould  a  foot  thick,  to  keep  out  the  firost, 
mi  exclude  the  external  air.  In  the  end  of  April  1 820, 1  had 
them  taken  out  in  fine  preservation.  I  again  laist  Autumn  kept 
50  bushels  in  the  same  way  with  equal  success.  If  you  deem 
this  or  any  part  of  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  Gardener's  Ma- 
gazme,  it  is  at  your  service.    I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Robert  Donald. 
Woking  Nursery^  April  ^9.  1826. 


Art.  IX.  Some  Account^  the  Gardens^  and  State  of  Gar- 
dening in  Denmark.  By  Mr.  Jens  Petersen,  of  Copen- 
hagen, now  studying  the  Art  and  Practice  of  Gardenmg 
in  England. 

The  climate  and  circumstances  of  Denmark  are  much  less 
favourable  to  gardening  than  those  of  Britain ;  yet  horticulture 
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is  very  successfiiUy  practised,  especially  round  the  capital 
The  flowers  generally  cultivated,  are  roses,  carnation^ 
stocks,  hyacinUis,  tulips,  &c.  and  herbaceous,  biennial,  and 
annual  plants.  Great  collections  of  stove  and  green  house 
plants  are  not  commonly  seen  in  noblemen  or  gentle- 
men's gardens,  except  of  the  old  species.  The  fine  New 
Holland  plants,  such  as  Banksia,  Epacris,  all  the  new 
Acacias  and  Melaleucas,  &c.  are  wanting,  excq)t  what 
there  b  in  the  botanic  gardens.  The  mat  and  fine  col- 
lections of  American  pLuits,  as  Rhododendron,  Azalea, 
Magnolia,  &c.  are  very  rare;  at  least  the  finer  kinds  cultivated 
in  Britain ;  and  all  require  the  protection  of  a  house  during 
our  severe  winters,  and  to  be  kept  in  large  pots  or  tubs.  In 
this  way  even  the  common  laurel  must  be  treated. 

There  are  very  fine  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  goose- 
berries, currants,  &c  grown  in  abundance. 

The  principal  gardens  are  the  Royal  Gardens  near  Copen- 
hagen ;  but  there  are  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen's  places 
throughout  the  kingdom,  kept  in  good  order,  and  beautifiilly 
situated. 

Fredriksberg,  his  Danish  majesty's  Summer  residence, 
about  two  miles  fiom  Copenhagen,  is  a  most  delightful  seat; 
this  extensive  palace  is  situated  on  a  hill  in  the  pleasure- 
ground,  from  whence  is  a  beautiful  view  over  the  gr^Oer  part 
of  Copenhagen,  and  some  part  of  the  Sound.     The  pleasure- 

§  round  is  extensive,  and  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  manner.  During 
le  last  twenty  years  great  alterations  and  improvements  have 
been  made,  in  the  English  style,  and  continue  to  be  made  to 
a  certain  extent  every  year.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  pleasure- 
grounds  in  Denmark.  A  fine  canal  runs  through  the  gardoi, 
over  which  are  several  handsome  bridges,  and  there  is  a 
beautiful  little  island,  called  the  Chinese  &land,  besides  many 
other  garden  scenes  which  greatly  add  to  its  natural  beauty. 
During  all  the  Summer  season  the  garden  is  open  to  the 
public  from  early  in  the  morning  tm  late  at  night.  The 
forcing  department,  kitchen  garden,  orchard,  &c.  are  very 
extensive,  and  kept  in  very  good  order.  The  head  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Peterson,  who  held  wis  situation  a  number  of  years, 
died  lately. 

S6ndermiu-ken,  a  beautiful  extensive  park,  belongs  to  the 

palace,  and  is  situated  near  it;  it  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 

royal  family,  and  Ls  more  like  a  pleasure-ground  than  a  park. 

The  Royal  Gardens  at  Rosenburgh,  near  Copenhagen,  are 

girticularly  remarkable  for  their  extensive  and  well  managed 
rcing-ground;  in  which  are  grown  fine  fruits  for  the  royal 
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table,  and  select  flowers.    The  present  and  weltknown  head 
gardener,  Mr.  Lindegaard,  the  first  horticoltarist  in  Denmark, 

Sows  the  best  fruits  and  flowers  in  the  country.  Here  is 
e  finest  and  roost  extensive  orangery,  and  the  best  managied 
peach  trees  and  vines,  both  in  hot-houses  and  in  the  open 
air. 

Mr.  Lindegaard  introduced  the  method  oi  rearing  peach- 
trees  in  Denmark,  and  particularly  the  mode  of  preserving  them 
during  the  first  and  second  Winter  after  budding.  They  were 
fi>rmerly  alwavs  imported  firom  Holland,  but  that  expence  has 
through  him  been  prevented.  Peach-trees  are  chiefly  trained 
on  wooden  walls,  and  during  severe  frosts  are  covered  with 
straw  mats.  The  kind  grown  in  general  is  the  Double  Mon- 
tague (the  English  Montauban)  uraich  ripens  its  fitiit  without 
artificiial  heat  about  the  end  of  August  Mr.  Lindegaard's 
trees  are  as  finely  trained  as  any  I  have  seen  in  England. 

The  sorts  of  grapes  mostly  cultivated,  and  also  the  hardiest, 
which  oflen  produce  in  good  warm  Summers,  by  Mr.  Lin- 
d^aard's  treatment,  fine  ripe  firuit  upon  walls  without  any  ar- 
tificial heat  or  covering,  are  the  white  Van  der  Lahn,  Chasselas 
blanc  (I  think  it  is  the  common  white  Muscadine),  and  the 
Wasser  siet  (undoubtedly  the  small  white  cluster).  The  Parsille 
druen  (the  parsley-leaved  Malmsey  Muscadine)  is  likewise 
hardy,  but  does  not  set  well  if  the  weather  is  cold  when  it 
is  in  bloom. 

The  Frankendalen,  (black  Muscadine)  and  Pottebakker, 
(the  black  Hamburgh)  are  generally  grown  in  vineries,  as 
their  ripening  on  open  walls  is  very  uncertidn,  though  it 
sometimes  occurs  in  hot  Summers.  The  white  Sweet- water 
(Perle  druen)  is  the  finest  white  grape  known  in  Denmark, 
and  always  planted  in  vineries.  AliMr.  Lindegaard's  forcing 
oP  every  description,  is  effected  by  dung  heat  alone ;  his  earty 
peaches  and  grapes  ripen  every  year  in  the  month  of  June, 
and  in  general  he  has  grapes  all  Uie  year  round. 

The  pleasure-garden  has  during  the  last  five  or  six  years 
been  much  improved ;  like  FredrULsborg  garden,  it  is  open 
every  day  in  the  year  for  respectable-looking  people.  During 
the  Summer  season  there  is  music  in  both  gardens  once  a  week, 
performed  by  military  bands,  at  the  king*s  expence. 

Sorgenfrie,  {Jig.  54.)  the  residence  of  his  royal  highness  Prince 
Christian  Frederick  (the  Crown  Prince),  is  about  six  miles  from 
Copenhagen.  The  palace  is  situated  on  a  hill,  and  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  park,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  said  to  be  the 
fiiiiest  part  of  the  country  for  natural  beauty.  His  royal 
highness  improves  this  place  every  year,  and  the  pleasure- 
grounds  are  open  to  the  public  all  tlie  year  round.     As  their 
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royal  highnlesses  are  as  great  or  perhaps  greater  lovers  of 
gardening  than  any  other  royal  indiTiduiOs  m  the  kiogdoniy 
the  art  will  no  doubt  be  carried  to  great  perfection  in  this  de- 
lightful place. 

54 


The  botanic  garden,  whicii  is  situated  at  Chariolteii- 
burghy  is  well  managed,  and  the  collection  is  reckoned  very 
goody  and  particularly  rich  in  hardy  plants.  The  botanic 
professor  is  Mr.  Homemann,  a  highly-respected  botanist  in 
Denmark,  and  the  chief  botanic  garaener  Mr.  Holb611,  a  man 
known  by  almost  every  gardener  in  the  kingdom  for  his  su- 
perior skill  and  ability  in  his  business.  Without  any  excep- 
tion whatever,  Mr.  Lmdegaard  and  Mr.  Holb611  are  the  two 
first  practical  gardeners  in  Denmark ;  both  of  them  are 
highly  respected  by  the  royal  family  and  nobOi^,  and  people 
in  general.  The  catalogue  of  plants  in  die  botanic  garden 
at  Copenhagen  is  to  be  had  at  the  booksellers  there  ny  the 
title  of  **  Hortus  Hafhiensis.'' 

Charlottenlundy  Fredensborg,  Fredriksborg,  Jaegerspriis, 
Marienlyst,  &c  are  all  royal  seats,  but  none  of  the  royal 
family  live  there,  except  in  Charlottenlund ;  nevertheless  the 
situations  of  the  others  make  them  worthy  of  notice.  Chariot-* 
tenlund,  about  four  miles  from  Copenhagen,  is  remarkable  for 
its  beautiful  park,  which,  during  the  Summer  season,  and 
chiefly  on  Sundays,  is  crowded  with  thousands  of  people. 

Two  miles  from  Copenhagen  is  a  little  island  called  Ama- 
ger,  about  six  miles  long  and  five  broad ;  die  greater  part  of 
this  island  consists  of  market  gardens,  and  was,  more  than  two 
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ceDtiiries  ago^  peopled  by  Dutch  gardeners,  who  were  sent  for 
to  cultivate  culiiuury  vegetables.  This  island  supplies  the 
greater  part  of  Copenhagen  with  v^tables,  which  are  grown 
to  great  perfection.  The  inhabitants  wear  a  distinct  dr^s 
from  all  other  people  in  the  kingdom. 

There  are  several  other  good-  market  gardens  in  the 
country,  particulariy  about  Copenhagen;  every  nurseryman 
grows  v^;etables  and  firuits  for  the  market,  so  that  there  is 
very  little  difierenoe  here  between  nurserymen  and  market 
ffardeners,  only  that  some  of  them  grow  more  flowers  and 
fruit  trees,  and  less  vegetables  than  others. 

Sea-kail  and  mushrooms  are  not  cultivated  in  the  country, 
unless  it  may  have  been  done  lately;  all  sorts  of  culinary 
v^etables  in  general  cultivation  are  grown  there  as  plendiuUy 
asm  Britain. 

Camellia  Japonica,  and  its  many  beautiful  varieties,  are  as 
seldom  to  be  seen  in  Denmark  as  Banksia  ffrandis  is  in  Eiun* 
land ;  but  no  doubt  it  will  be  otherwise  m  time,  and  the 
American  plants  will  also  be  seen  more  plentifully- 

Pine-apples  are  grown  in  great  Quantities  in  the  two  royal 
gardens  of  Bosenburgh  and  Fredriksberg ;  and  at  Sorgennie 
Uiey  are  likewise  well  grown  according  to  their  methods, 
though  not  so  plentiful  as  in  the  former  places ;  this  valuable 
fruit  is  also  cultivated  in  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen's 
places  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  is  nowhere  seen  equal  to 
the  fifteen  and  eighteen  months'  old  fruiti^  plants  of  Messrs. 
Munro,  Johnson  Shannon,  Nolan,  and  Himley.  The  Old 
Queen  b  Ae  only  sort  grown  in  Denmark. 

lam,  Sir,  &c 

Jens  Petersen. 
Lee^  Nursery y  Hammersmithj  April  18. 

The  above  paper,  written  in  English  by  a  foreign  gardener 
lad,  who  has  not  yet  been  18  months  in  EWland,  is  a  proof  of 
what  may  be  done  by  a  desire  to  excel,  and  by  persevering  in 
the  means. — ComL 


Art.  X.     On  an  anomalous  Appearance  in  some  Species  (^ 
LdUum.     By  E.  M.  Baines,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Hendon. 

Generation  b  the  most  interesting  part  of  physiology, 
whether  it  be  of  the  animal  or  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  any 
unusual  attempt  in  plants  to  propagate  their  species,  deserves 
record,  as  being  equally  interesting  to  the  philosopher  and  to 
the  horticulturist. 

u  4 
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A  few  plants  of  Lilium  candidum  were  growing  in  a  damp 
shady  comer,  in  loam  approaching  to  clay ;  and  though  the 
flowers  were  formed  they  never  fully  expanded.  As  the  leaves 
of  this  plant  at  its  flowering  season  begin  tt»  appear  unsightly, 
all  the  plants  were  cut  down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground.  In 
the  Autuihn  much  surprise  was  excited  by  two  of  the  plants 
showing  bulbs  at  the  axillsB  of  the  remaining  leaves ;  not  like 
those  of  L.  bulbiferum  and  tigrinum,  but  sott,  white,  and  suc- 
culent, imd  composed  of  seveitd  scales,  being  about  the  size  of 
a  small  hazel  nut. 

A  bulb  of  L.  canadense,  var.  rubrum,  was  planted  in  bog- 
earth  ;  not  showing  any  leaves  in  June,  the  upper  part  of  the 
bulb  was  carefully  exposed,  but  appearing  very  white,  (the  in- 
contestible  mark  of  health  in  the  North  American  species,)  it 
was  covered,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  Autumn,  when  it 
was  taken  up  and  examined ;  several  new  and  large  bulbs  had 
formed,  so  as  to  increase  it  to  triple  its  former  bulk.  The  mode 
of  increase  in  the  North  American  species  (at  least  in  Canadense 
and  superbum)  appears  peculiar;  the  parent  and  young  bulbs 
are  connected  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Tulipa  sylvestris. 

I  have  seen  ihe  leaf  of  Lachenalia  tricolor  form  bulbs  on  the 
torn  edge,  when  it  has  been  half  divided  by  accident 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
Hendon,  Middlesex;,  May  2.  E.  M.  Baines. 


Art.  XI.     Observations  on  Reverse  Grafting.    By  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Balfour,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  Crniy,  at  Howick. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  been  favoured  by  a  friend  with  a  sight  of  your  Grar- 
dener's  Magazine,  in  which  I  perceive  vou  have  noticed  my 
method  of  reverse  grafting  in  rather  an  illiberal  manner.  From 
the  respect  you  appear  to  have  for  improvement  in  general, 
and  particularly  in  gardening,  I  should  have  expected  that  an 
improvement,  however  simple,  would  have  been  treated  by  you 
in  a  diflerent  mimner.  You  go  on  by  saying, — "  All  these  ad- 
vantages may  be  much  more  readily  attained  by  reversing  the 
young  side-shoots."  I  have  proved  by  experience,  that  reversed 
side-snoots  do  not  come  into  bearing,  nor  are  they  so  easily  kept 
within  due  bounds  as  are  the  shoots  from  reverse  grafts ;  and, 
moreover,  shoots  cannot  be  made  to  break  from  a  desired  spot, 
while  a  graft  may  be  put  on  wherever  you  please ;  and,  be- 
sides, reverse-training  Uie  side-shoots  would  not  alter  the  kind, 
which  may  at  some  times  be  desirable.      In   all   horizonlal 
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trained  trees,  young  shoots  seldom  issue  from  the  main  stem 
without  amputation.  I  grant,  that  trees  grafted  and  trained 
in  the  reverse  manner  cannot  be  kept  in  exact  uniformity  of 
training; — utility  was  my  object,  as  also  neatness  of  training, 
so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  admit  I  must  say,  that  I 
do  not  envy  the  taste  of  the  person  who  would  prefer  a  tree 
trained  in  exact  symmetry,  bearing  leaves  only,  to  one  trained 
somewhat  irregular,  bearmg  a  crop  of  fruit ;  and  to  keep  a  tree 
in  rc^ar  bearing^  a  successicm  (^  young  shoots  must  be  an- 
nually laid  in, 

I  am.  Sir,  &c 

Wm.  BALFoua. 
Hawick,  April  14.  1826. 


Art.  XII.  On  improving  the  Gardens  of  Cottages,  aspactised 
by  the  late  Ijord  Cawdor  at  Stackpole  Court,  in  lemhroke^ 
Mre.  Communicated  by  Mr.  William  Buchan,  F.H.S., 
Crardener  to  Lord  Bagot,  at  Blithfield,  near  Litchfield. 

Sir, 

In  your  Gardener's  Magazine,  I  have  seen  a  paper  on 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  oy  the  country  labourer  from  a 
garden,  and  the  means  of  teaching  him  how  to  acquire  those 
benefits,  by  William  Stevenson,  Esq. ;  and  considering  that 
it  might  be  of  service  to  some  of  your  readers,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  describe  a  method  of  teaching  labourers  to  benefit 
by  their  gardens,  which  difiers  fi^m  Mr.  Stevenson's,  and 
which,  in  the  hands  of  an  indulgent  master,  I  have  in  some 
measure  been  instrumental  in  effecting,  when  in  the  service  of 
the  late  Lord  Cawdor,  at  Stackpole  Court,  m  Pembrokeshire. 

His  lordship,  ever  anxious  to  promote  the  comfoits  of  his 
dependants,  gave  directions  for  additional  chambers,  and  a 
better  system  of  ventilation  in  his  cottages ;  to  repair  the  ex- 
terior in  the  cottage  style,  and  build  new  ones  where  wanted. 
I  was  then  instructed  to  put  the  gardens  in  a  proper  form 
behind  each  cottage,  and  to  make  a  court  in  front,  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  flowers.  I  furnished  them  with  such  fruit-trees  as 
were  best  adapted  for  that  climate,  and  stocked  their  courts 
with  herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  and  creepers  of  the  common 
kinds;  informing  the  cottagers  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
would  have  to  keep  the  whole  in  cood  order  for  the  fiiture ; 
and  I  must  here  observe,  that  the  inmrmation  was  not  received 
with  a  good  grace  by  some  of  them,  prejudiced  as  they  were 
against  the  introduction  of  any  thing  new. 
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Five  premiums  or  rewards,  of  difierent  value,  were  th«i 
ofl^ed  to  those  who  had  the  best  cultivated  garden,  and  most 
flowers  in  their  courts,  and  about  the  10th  of  August  I  in- 
spected their  gardens,  and  awarded  the  premiums.  As  the 
^euden  labourers,  frcun  the  nature  of  their  employment^  had 
some  advantage  over  the  others,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
compete  with  uiem,  but  were  competitors  among  themselves; 
and  the  premiums  were  not  ocHifined  to  those  who  had  had 
their  gardens  put  in  form  for  them,  but  extended  to  the  cot- 
tagers of  the  three  parishes. 

The  successful  candidates  were  so  elated  with  the  idea  of 
having  gained  a  prize,  and  the  others  flattered  with  the  hope 
of  doing  the  same  the  following  season,  that  the  spirit  of  gar- 
dening soon  became  general,  and  cuttings  of  fruit-trees,  plants, 
and  flower-seeds,  were  in  great  request  with  those  very  indi- 
viduals who  were  most  prejudiced  against  them  at  the  form- 
ation of  their  litde  gardens. 

The  village  of  Stackpole  was  now  frequented  in  the  Summer 
season  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  to 
see  the  flowers  and  improvements  of  the  cottages ;  and  many 
of  the  labourers,  who  had  worked  about  the  gardens  for  years, 
and  never  asked  the  name  of  a  plant,  began  to  ask  the  names 
of  flowers  that  a  certain  lady  or  gentleman  had  admired  the 
preceding  day. 

Two  years  before  I  left  Stackpole  Court,  the  premiums  were 
discontinued,  beinff  considered  unnecessary;  and  it  was  gra- 
tifying to  see  that  me  cottagers  paid  the  same  attention  to  their 
gardens,  in  the  evenings  and  mornings,  as  usual ;  they  had  ex- 
perienced the  comfort  and  advantage  arising  from  so  doing ; 
for  their  fruit-trees  were  now  in  a  bearing  state,  and  their 
market  for  common  fruits  and  early  vi^tables  was  tolerably 
good. 

Having  seen  the  desired  effect  accomplished,  by  the  above 
method  of  teaching  labourers  to  benefit  bv  their  gardens,  I 
should  be  happy  to  hear  of  that,  or  a  similar  method,  being 
adopted  by  those  who  have  it  in  their  power ;  and  the  poor  man's 
cottage  made  comfortable  and  ornamental  in  scenery,  instead 
of  the  levelling  system  which  is  practised  by  many. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

William  Bucuan. 
BlUhfieldj  May  ISthy  1826. 

We  earnestly  recommend  to  our  readers  the  practice  recom- 
mended in  the  above  communication.  There  is  scarcely  any 
person  fond  of  gardening,  and  of  promoting  the  comfort  of  his 
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fellow-creatures,  who  might  not  do  something.  The  humblest 
indiYidual  might  give  away  seeds  or  plants,  and,  wherever  he 
saw  them,  commend  neatness  and  good  crops,  and  blame 
slovenliness.  Clergymen  might  do  much  in  this  way.  Village 
clubs  might  be  formed  by  the  richer  inhabitants,  for  giving  in- 
stmctions  verbally  and  by  printed  tracts,  and  also  seeds  and 
plants,  and  awarding  premiums  to  their  more  humble  neigh- 
bours, in  Lord  Cawdor's  manner.  On  large  properties,  where 
all  or  most  of  the  cottages  belong  to,  or  are  held  of  one  indi- 
vidual, the  premiums,  &c.,  should  be  given  by  him,  and  the 
mode  described  above  seems  to  be  the  best  hitherto  devised. 
Many  country  gentlemen  only  require  to  have  a  good  thing 
such  as  this  proposed  to  them,  in  order  to  its  adoption.  We 
recommend  such  gardeners  as  can  do  it,  to  hint  the  thing  in  a 
proper  manner  to  their  masters,  and  especially  to  their  mis- 
tresses, and  the  young  ladies  of  the  fiunily.  A  great  deal  is 
yet  to  be  done  both  in  the  horticultural  imd  architectural  im- 
provement of  cottage  residences.  Even  the  best  sorts  of  apples, 
to  ensure  a  succession  of  that  fruit  to  the  cottager  throughout 
the  year,  are  not  generally  known.  We  earnestly  request  in- 
formation on  every  thing  relating  to  the  improvement  of  cot- 
tagers and  cottages.  One  movement  of  improvement  given 
to  the  lowest  classes  will  produce  an  impulse  througn  all 
those  above  them ;  but  the  reverse  does  not  happen  so  quickly. 
When  speaking  on  this  subject  to  country  gentlemen,  we  have 
frequaitly  been  told  of  the  impossibility  of  overcoming  the 
habits  and  prejudice^  and  even  vices,  of  the  lower  classes  on 
their  estates ;  but  tnough  this  may  not  be  done  at  once,  and 
entirely,  it  mav  be  done  by  degrees,  and  in  great  part.  The 
verv  reason  of  these  bad  habits  and  prejudices,  is  the  neglect 
and  bad  treatment  of  the  superior  classes,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  rudeness  of  the  populace  of  the  metropolis,  when  they 
get  into  public  gardens,  museums,  &c.,  is  because  they  are  gene- 
rally excluded  from  such  places.  Were  they  as  commonly  ad- 
mitted to  them  as  in  Fnmce  and  Grermany,  they  would  do 
them  as  little  injury  as  in  these  countries ;  and  were  all  cot- 
tagers treated  like  Lord  Cawdor's,  they  would,  in  time,  be- 
come as  industrious  and  amiable.  It  is  a  common  case 
with  masters  of  all  classes  to  think  that  their  servants  have 
more  fiiults  than  those  of  others ;  but  this,  we  suspect,  is 
a  vice  belonging  to  the  condition  of  masters.  Buonaparte  ob- 
served to  M.  Rochelle,  that  ^<  children  and  servants  are 
just  what  we  make  them.''  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the 
cottagers  on  gentlemen's  estates. — Cond. 
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Art.  XIIL  On  the  CuUivation  in  the  Open  Garden  and 
Treatment  in  the  Forcing-house  qf  the  Strawberry  known  as 
^  mimofs  Superb:*  By  Mr.  Isaac  Oldacre  F.  H.  & 
Gardener  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 

Sir, 

Having  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  progress  of 
**  Wilmot's  superb"  strawberry  from  its  first  production, 
with  the  cultivation  and  management  practised  by  Mr.  Wilmot, 
I  flatter  myself  a  few  remarks  on  it  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  numerous  readers  of  the  Grardener's  Magazine.  The  ex* 
cellence  of  this  strawberry  is  too  well  known  in  the  metropolis 
and  its  vicinity  to  require  any  comment;  nor  do  I  think  any 
fruit  garden  can  be  complete  without  this  fruit.  Its  ripening 
later  than  the  pine,  and  most  other  strawberries,  enhances  its 
value  considerably. 

The  plants  being  stronger  in  their  growth  than  any  of  the 
other  varieties,  they  are  planted  at  a  greater  distance  from 
each  other.  The  rows  are  two  feet  and  a  half  apart,  and 
the  plants  two  feet,  plant  from  plant,  in' the  rows.  They  are 
left  to  grow  in  single  stools,  and  the  ground  betwixt  them  is 
always  kept  free  from  weeds.  Where  the  runners  are  not 
wanted  to  make  plants  for  new  plantations,  they  are  taken  off 
as  they  appear,  because  if  sufl*ered  to  grow  they  would  weaken 
the  old  plants,  and  prevent  them  from  producing  their  fruit 
so  large  the  following  year.  They  thrive  best  in  a  rich 
loamy  soil.  I 

This  strawberry,  if  not  put  into  the  Torcing-house  tiU  the 
end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March,  forces  well;  the  fruit 
does  not  set  well  in  a  high  temperature;  from  50^  to  55^  is  the 
heat  that  suits  them  best,  with  a  free  admission  of  air  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  until  the  fruit  is  set ;  after  that  they  wilt 
bear  a  stronger  heat. 

A  veiy  good  description  of  this  strawberry  has  been  inven 
in  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  vol.  vL  p.  208.  {and  &ard. 
Mag.  p.  280.)  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Spring  Grove,  March  6th,  1826.  Isaac  Oldacre. 


Art.  XIV.  On  the  Importance  of  Regularity  and  &/stemaiic 
Conduct  in  Practiced  Gardeners.  By  G.  R.  dardener, 
Champion  Hill,  Surrey. 

Sir, 
With  every  disposition  to  support  the  Gardener's  Ma- 
gazine, from   the  conviction  of  its  universal  utility   among 
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practical  gardeners,  I  avail  myself  of  your  general  invitation 
to  forward  a  few  remarks,  which,  in  my  opinion,  may  not 
prove  altc^ether  useless. 

In  the  course  of  my  practice  as  a  gardener,  J  have  ob- 
served that  gentlemen  are  firequently  deprived  of  the  proper 
returns  whioi  their  gardens  ought  to  yield,  and  also  gaitleners 
of  their  situations,  more  from  the  neglect  than  from  the  in* 
capacity  of  the  practitioner.  Such  are  the  e£kcts  of  this  negli- 
gence, which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  too  generallv  prevails ;  but 
the  causes  are  not  so  easily  ascertained,  as  the  sources  are 
various  from  whence  they  originate.  I  will  therefore  decline 
entering  into  details,  but  state  generally,  that  r^[ularity, 
method,  and  attention,  constitute  the  very  essence  of  garden- 
ing, and  every  deviation  frt>m  these  principles  will  prove  in- 
jurious both  to  the  interests  of  the  employer  and  the 
employed. 

Is  it  not  by  dint  of  perseverance,  assiduous  attention,  and 
steady  conduct,  that  day-labourers,  of  whom  your  correspon- 
dent Mr.  M^Nauffhton  complains,  have  been  enabled  so  to 
undermine  and  mtrude  on  the  province  of  the  practical 
gardener?  And  for  this  intrusion  who  is  blameable?  —  I 
unhesitatingly  answer,  the  practical  gardener  himself.  How 
frequently,  although  the  confession  be  painful,  do  we  per- 
ceive a  garden  in  all  its  various  departments  flourish  in  a 
superior  manner  under  the  superintendence  of  the  attentive  day 
labourer  ?  His  predecessor,  perhaps,  had  been  regularly  in- 
structed under  an  able  tutor,  and  fully  competent  to  the  task 
he  had  undertaken,  but  completely  distanced  in  all  his  under- 
takings merely  on  account  of  his  own  earless  and  inattentive 
manner  in  regulating  his  operations.  My  motive  for  making 
these  remarks  is,  earnestly  to  intreat  regularly  initiated  and 
wdl-educated  gardeners,  to  add  to  their  stock  of  knowledge,  a 
steady  conduct,  and  a  r^ular  system  of  acticm.  Let  those 
mrdeners  who  have  the  true  interests  of  their  profession  at 
heart,  whose  ambition  it  is  to  excel  in  their  occupation, 
whose  abilities  enable  them  to  combine  the  practical  with  the 
scientific,  —  let  such,  I  say,  consolidate  themselves  into  one 
regular  community,  and  adopt  the  same  principles ;  and  let 
those  principles  bie  r^ularity,  method,  and  attention :  and, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  I  boldly  affirm,  they  will  soon 
obtain  that  superiority  over  the  ignorant  or  partially  in- 
structed operative,  to  which  their  merit  and  knowledge  will 
render  them  justly  entitled;  —  the  day  labourer  will  descend 
to  his  proper  station,  and  the  gardener  regain  his  wonted 
ascendancy. 

Champion  Hill,  March  10.  1826.  G.  R. 
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Art.  XV,  Design  for  improving  the  Parksj  by  extending 
Kensington  Gardens^  and  continuing  the  Serpentine  Biver 
into  the  Green  Parity  Sfc.  By  John  Thompson,  Esq^ 
Pictorial  Draughtsman  and  Student  of  Landscape  Gar- 
dening. 

DearSiTf 

Availing  myself  of  some  suggestions  of  yours,  and  com- 
bining them  with  some  ideas  that  occurred  to  me  four  or 
five  months  back,  I  have  put  them  into  a  tangible  shfq>e ; 
have  embodied  them  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  and  submit 
them,  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  to  the  consider- 
ation of  those  who  guide  the  public  taste,  and  have  the  im- 
provement of  our  metropolis  and  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants 
at  heart :  and  although  die  deagn  must  be  considered  merely 
as  a  hint,  or  as  an  idea,  that  might  be  much  varied  or  im- 
proved upon,  I  feel  convinced,  that  were  it  adopted,  it 
would  be  gr^Uly  conducive  towards  the  beautifying  cS.  the 
necropolis,  bv  creating  in  the  midst  oi  our  palaces  and 
buildings,  highly  picturesque  and  tasteful  specimens  of  polished 
scenery;  from  the  conversion  of  what  are  now  dull  and  iin- 
interestinff  spaces  of  grass  into  a  source  of  comfort  and 
pleasuraUe  recreation  to  all  classes  inhabiting  the  interior 
parts  of  this  great  ci^. 

Hyde  Park,  —  Proceeding,  therefore,  with  its  elucidation,  I 
must  beff  my  readers  to  refer  to  the  sketch  {Jig.  SS.).  Here 
they  will  find  the  present  wall  of  Kensington  Grardens  repre- 
sented by  a  dotted  line  (/^  g^fh^)*  T^\%  is  to  be  removed,  to- 
gether with  the  bridge  {g)  now  building.  The  Serpentine 
water  (E)  is  to  be  naturaUzed,  brought  to  one  level,  and  con-^ 
tinned  to  Hyde  Park  Comer.  It  win  thus  form  the  only  boun- 
dary betwixt  the  park  (A)  and  the  gardens  (B).  We  shall 
then  have  one  noble  and  unbroken  sneet  of  water,  extasding 
for  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  The  next  thing  is  to  take  the 
lately  formed  road  (A  A),  up  to  the  proposed  new  gate  {c\ 
which  is  to  be.  opposite  the  centre  of  a  crescent  already 
marked  out,  and  carry  on  the  existing  road  (r  r)  to  where 
there  is  to  be  another  gate  {d\  opposite  the  continuation  of 
the  Paddington  New  Koad.  Here  also  a  small  bridge  (i) 
is  to  form  the  entrance  into  Kensington  Gardens.  The 
park  road  then  follows  the  course  of  the  water,  and  joins 
that  lately  fcMrmed  {J^ ;  and  having,  as  I  before  stated, 
removed  the  wall  of  Kensington  Grardens  (a),  the  lower 
road  (^  K)  being  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  communi- 
cation, the  upper  one,  called  Rotten  Row,  should  be  de- 
stroyed, and  its  site  ^>ccupied  by  a  continuation  {Jckk)  from 
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the  existing  gate  (/)  of  the jgarden  wall,  or  any  other  fence,  op 
to  Myde  l^rk  Corner.  'Aen  the  whole  space  (B),  included 
betwixt  the  fence  and  the  water  is  to  be  laid  out,  and  to 
form  a  part  of  Kensington  Grardens,  with  several  entranoes» 
These  are  all  the  alterations,  additional  to  what  are  now  going 
on,  proposed  to  be  made  in  Hyde  Park;  and  on  contempiatiDg 
them,  it  will  be  evident,  that  a  most  important  and  interesting 
change  would  be  effected.  Parties  coming  in  their  carriage 
would  have  a  continued  and  delightful  orive  from  one  end 
of  the  water  to  the  other  and  the  opposite  banks  would  now 
present  a  varied  and  agreeable  scene,  from  being  converted 
into  a  garden,  and  filled  with  company :  or,  if  walking  was 
preferred,  a  partv  might  enter  the  gardens  at  one  gate  {m\  send 
the  carriage  to  the  oUier  {e\  and  find  a  dry  and  pleasant  walk 
along  the  water's  edge,  free  from  dust  and  all  annoyances, 
yet  enlivened  by  the  carriages  and  bustle  on  die  other  side. 

The  Green  Park,  —  The  water  in  Hyde  Park  is,  by  means 
of  a  tunnel,  to  be  continued  into  the  Green  Park  (C),  and, 
spreading  along  the  whole  front  of  Piccadilly,  terminate  in  a 
waterfall;  it  is  also  to  supply  fountains  in  St.  James's  Park. 
Then  that  portion  called  Constitution  Hill  will  be  converted 
into  garden  scenery,  and  at  the  corner  (o),  where  you  now 
enter  the  Green  Park,  you  will  also  enter  this  garden,  which 
will  in  fact  be  no  less  than  commencing  Kensington  Gardens 
at  St.  James's  Palace,  and  continuing  them  through  the  Green 
Park,  and,  by  means  of  a  walk  through  the  tunnel,  ia  one 
uninterrupted  extent  of  nearly  two  miles,  with  water  the 
whole  of  the  way;  ^nd  though  it  is  proposed  that  these 
gardens  should  be  subject  to  uie  same  regulations  as  Ken- 
sington Gardens  are  at  present,  which  do  not  prevent  the  ad- 
mission of  any  decent  persons,  it  might  be  advisable  to  remove 
some  of  the  restrictions ;  but  the  exclusion  of  dogs  and  other 
nuisances  is  certainly  necessary.  Such  an  extent  of  garden, 
so  regulated,  and  so  centrically  situated,  would  create  a  novel 
and  interestmg  feature  in  the  metropolis,  and  could  not  fail 
to  ensure  the  approbation  and  applause  of  the  public,  for  so 
materially  conducing  to  their  comfort  and  convenience,  in 
the  other  part  of  the  Green  Park,  which  will  as  usual  be  open 
to  the  free  egress  and  ingress  of  the  public,  I  would  fill  up 
the  basin,  remove  the  ranger's  house,  continue  the  iron  rail- 
ings all  along  Piccadilly,  and  let  there  be  a  broad  gravel 
walk  (5  5),  running  parallel  to  it,  at  a  sufficient  distance  to 
avoid  the  dust,  opening  by  two  new  gates  {p  and  q). — The  effect 
of  tlie  alterations  here  will  be  extremely  pleasmg.  From  the 
whole  line  of  Piccadilly  the  water  will  act  as  a  foreground  to 
a  charmmg  view  of  the  Surrey  hills,  with  the  Abbey,  the  new 
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palace,  and  the  trees  of  St.  James's  and  Buckingham  gardens 
in  the  middle  distance,  rendering  Piccadilly,  as  a  leading  en- 
trance into  the  metropolis,  one  of  its  most  agreeable  streets. 
In  making  this  alteration  in  the  Green  Park,  I  am  aware 
that  I  am  abstracting  a  portion  of  ground  from  a  spot  which 
is  more  frequented  by  the  lower  and  middling  classes  of 
society  than  any  other  in  London ;  but  it  will  stul  be  acces- 
sible to  them  under  some  restrictions,  and  being  more  polished 
and  freed  from  nuisances,  cannot  but  prove  more  agreeable ; 
however,  as  I  am  extremely  anxious  not  to  be  considered  as 
diminishing  the  enjoyments  of  these  classes  and  as  I  am 
aware  that  his  Majesty  and  the  ministry  have  a  most  decided 
Dbjection  to  any  thing  of  the  sort,  I  would  amply  compen- 
sate them  in  appropriating  that  at  present  dull,  dark-green, 
useless  place,  the  interior  of  St.  James's  Park  (d)  to  their  use, 
by  converting  it  into  a  source  of  amusement  and  admiration 
as  follows. 

St.  James^'s  Park.  —  I  propose,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  sketch,  to  add  circular  ends,  and  a  circular  centre  to 
the  canal,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  fountains  (/^/), 
which  might  be  supplied  from  the  waste  water  of  the  Ser- 

Eentine,  before  alluded  to;  and  if  there  is  not  enough  to 
eep  them  constantly  going,  they  might  only  be  shown  off  as 
at  Versailles,  on  particular  days,  say  Sundays,  at  two  o'clock, 
and  on  all  holidays.  A  broad  gravel  walk  should  pass  en- 
tirely round  the  canal,  with  others  leading  to  the  gates  {u  u)i 
these,  with  their  drainage,  will  contribute  to  keep  the  place 
dry ;  and,  perhaps,  some  of  the  timber  should  be  taken  down, 
as  it  would  be  advisable  to  render  the  whole  as  light,  open, 
airy,  and  dry  as  possible ;  for  it  is  such  scenes,  totally  divested 
of  all  gloom  and  repose,  that  best  accord  with  those  pleasur- 
able feelings  with  which  a  mechanic  or  his  children  seek  free 
and  unrestrained  enjoyment  in  walking  and  exercise.  The 
gates  should  be  opened  and  shut  at  a  certain  hour,  but  whilst 
open,  subject  to  no  restrictions  whatever.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  close  them  at  night,  to  prevent  the  resort  of 
improper  persons;  and  to  avoid  any  one  being  shut  in,  a 
large  bell  might  toll  previous  to  closing  the  gates.  Having 
now  pointed  out  all  my  proposed  alterations,  I  have  only  to 
add,  that  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

John  Thompson. 

No.  I.  Wellington  Street ^  Waterloo  Bridge j 
April  25th,  1826. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Thompson,  that  if  his  plan  were  car- 
lied  into  execution,  it  would  add  greatly  both  to  the  grandeur 
Vol.  I.  No.  S.  x 
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and  recreative  enjoyment  of  the  Parks,  and  diougb  we  have 
little  hope  that  it  will  be  attended  to  in  the  proper  quarter, 
we  thmk  it  well  worth  recording  as  an  ingenious  sp^ulation. 
The  union  of  the  two  pieces  of  water  on  one  level,  with  other 
connected  improvements,  we  suggested  in  the  Gtentleman's 
Magazme  upwards  of  seven  years  ago ;  and  more  recendy 
that  of  extending  die  water  into  the  Green  Park,  and  ren- 
dering  it  the  boundary  of  Kensington  Gardens  (See  Gard. 
Mag.  No.  I.) ;  this  last  part  of  our  plan,  however,  has  no 
chance  of  being  executed,  since  an  enormous  stone  bridge  of 
five  arches  (Jig.  56.)  is  now  being  erected  to  connect  the  oppo- 


site banks  hy  a  carriage  road.  But  whether  the  upper  water 
is  to  be  lowered,  a  water-fall  formed,  or  the  embankment  re- 
tained as  it  is,  we  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  asserting 
that  this  bridge  is  much  too  high,  and  altogether  dispropor- 
tionately large  for  the  situation.  If  a  water-fall  is  intended, 
there  is  not  a  tithe  of  the  stream  or  waste  necessary  to  supply 
it ;  and  if  the  present  embankment  is  to  be  retained  along- 
side the  bridge,  the  efiect  will  be  as  ridiculous  as  unpicturesque. 
If  the  road  must  be  carried  over  at  diis  point,  a  low  bridge 
supported  on  iron  piles,  or  one  composed  of  a  number  of 
low  arches,  in  Clauae' Lorraine's  manner,  (Jig.  57.)  would  be 
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greatly  preferable.  These  ^nd  other  things  we  have  suggested 
to  the  editors  of  different  newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  new  entrance-lodges  to  Hyde  Park  we  greatly  approve 
o^;  as  being  handsome  on  every  side,  and  having  the  yard  and 
utber  requisite  iq>paidage8,  sunk  in  the  ground  and  judi- 
doQsly  concealed  or  disguised.  We  think  there  ought  to  be 
small  stone  lodges,  with  fire-places,  at  the  principal  garden 
gates  for  the  comfort  of  the  door-keepers  during  winter. 
We  would  encourage  all  the  door-keepers  to  possess  ma- 
gazines, reviews,  and  newspapers,  and  lend  them  out,  to 
persons  who  might  be  dispc^ed  to  read  them  in  the  garden. 
We  would  also  allow  a  certain  number  of  coffee-houses, 
both  in  the  gardens  and  parks,  under  certain  r^^ations,  and 
chiefly  for  the  sale  of  tea,  coffee,  milk,  and  fruit  Each  of 
these  establishments  we  would  encourage  to  keep  a  musician 
of  some  sort ;  on  great  occasions  we  would  admit  of  fir^ 
works,  and,  once  a-week  at  least,  a  band  should  perambulate 
from  Mr.  Thompson's  proposed  fountains  in  St  James's  Park, 
to  the  Greenhouse  in  Kensington  Gardens.  This  last  build- 
ing we  would  heat  in  Mr.  Sylvester's  manner,  and  arrange 
it  as  a  winter  cofiee-house  and  saloon ;  the  summer  coffee- 
houses w«  should  prefer  built  of  wood,  and  placed  in  shady 
retired  places  throuffhout  the  garden. 

As  amusements  tor  the  populace,  we  would  erect  in  Hyde 
Park  a  variety  of  contrivances  for  games  of  amusement,  for 
recreation^  and  for  spectacle.  Those  who  have  passed  any 
time  at  Vienna,  Moscow,  Berlin,  and  Paris,  will  be  able  to 
form  some  idea  of  what  we  wish  to  suggest  To  carry  these 
things  into  execution,  little  more  would  be  necessary  than 
granting  permission  to  proper  persons,  who  would  willin  j^y 
undertfuce  them  with  a  view  to  profit  We  may  be  wrong,  or 
mistaken  as  to  some  particulars ;  and  perhaps  if  the  whole  of 
this  paper,  including  Mr.  Thompson's  observations,  were  re- 
considered with  a  view  to  practice,  many  improvements  might 
suggest  themselves;  but  taking  the  leading  ideas,  of— the 
water  continued  on  one  level  from  the  north  side  of  Ken- 
sington Gardens  to  the  east  side  of  the  Green  Park ;  —  the 
fountains  in  St.  James's  Park ;  —  the  continuation  of  the 
gardens  or  dressed  grounds  from  St  James's  Palace  to  Ken- 
sington Palace; — the  water  as  a  boundary  between  the 
garaennscenery  and  parks;  and  the  introduction  of  music, 
reading,  and  refireshments;  —  it  will  not,  we  think,  be  denied, 
that  they  are  calculated  to  produce  a  d^ree  of  public  oma^ 
ment,  and  popular  enjoyment,  beyond  any  thing  that  has 
hitherto  been  proposed.     They  would  prol^bly  also  tend  to 
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soften  and  refine  the  manners  of  those  who  at  preseet  are 
acknowledged  to  be  more  rude  than  the  same  cb^  eitb^  m 
France  or  uermany. 

Since  the  above  was  printed,  we  have  seen  at  the  ^  Office 
of  Woods/'  8cc.,  the  elevation  of  the  large  bridge  (^.  56.\ 
with  the  waterfall  delineated  under  it,  the  whole  width  of  the 
five  arches ;  but  the  idea  of  the  waterfall,  we  were  informed, 
had  lately  been  given  up.  Not  to  say  any  thing  of  the  absur- 
dity of  building  a  waterfall  of  a  width  (300  feet)  that  would 
require  the  Thames  itself  to  cover  it  properly,  in  a  situation 
where  for  nine  months  in  the  year  more  than  the  supply  is 
carried  off  by  evaporation ;  we  ask  if  a  bridge,  which  was 
designed  of  a  proper  height  to  admit  a  waterfim  eight  feet  in 
height  underneath,  will  also  be  of  a  proper  height  without  that 
waterfall  ?  We  hope  this  bridge  and  waterfall  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  our  public 
improvements  are  directed !  What  wUl  become  of  the  walk 
in  that  part  of  Kensington  Gardens,  when  the  embankment 
over  which  it  now  passes  is  removed  ?  Will  a  sqiarate  bridge 
be  erected  for  it  ?  or  will  the  company  walking  in  the  gardens 
mount  the  hk;h  bridge,  and  go  over  among  the  horses  and 
carriages  ?  In  whatever  way  this  bridge  is  considered,  it  is 
bad ;  and  as  those  who  have  begun  it  have  felt  this  so  fer  as 
to  give  up  the  waterfell,  the  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  give 
it  up  altogether,  and  make  the  water  the  boundary  between 
the  park  and  gardens,  as  in  Mr.  Thompson's  plan.  The 
sum  which  it  will  require  to  complete  the  bridge,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating,  would  more  than  cover  the  expence  of 
all  the  improvements  proposed  in  this  paper.  —  A  bridge  in  a 
situation  where  it  is  really  useful,  and  especially  where  it  coidd 
not  be  done  without,  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  artificial  objects ; 
it  shows  great  power  exercised  for  a  beneficent  and  important 
purpose ;  but  placed  where  it  is  not  essential,  or  where  the 
water  seems  to  have  been  made  wider  in  order  to  increase  the 
number  of  arches,  the  effect  is  a  sort  of  mock  sublime  whidi  is 
proportionately  disgusting,  because,  like  figures  in  wax-work, 
it  appears  an  attempt  to  deceive,  not  to  delight.  If  Mr. 
Thompson's  plan  were  adopted,  a  foot  bridge  would  be  neces- 
sary on  another  part  of  the  river  to  carry  the  public  foot-path 
over  it  to  Knightsbridge  barradcs :  how  much  more  satisfiu^ry 
would  be  the  effect  ofthis  structure,  however  slightly  it  might 
h^  built,  from  its  unquestionable  utUity  and  necessity. — Cmd. 

Jmeilih. 
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Art.  L      Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  qf  London, 
Vol.  VI.  Part  I.    London  1825.  4to.  1  Plate. 

This  part  of  these  transactions  consists  of  eight  papers, 
occupjrinff  108  pages^  and  ornamented  with  a  coloured  folio 
plate  of  Marica  Sabini.  The  first  paper  is  on  a  very  im- 
portant subject,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  the  essence  of 
it  as  completely  and  plainly  as  possible. 

1.  On  Climate,  considered  inith  regard  to  Horticulture.    By  John 
Frederic  Daniell,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.     Read  August  1 7th,  1834. 

Horticulture  differs  from  agriculture  by  creatine  artificial 
climates,  and  agrees  with  it  in  the  amelioration  of  Uie  natural 
climate ;  the  first  is  effected  by  an  inclosed  atmosphere  in  an 
artificial  sructure,  and  the  second  by  temporary  coverings, 
and  other  means,  in  the  open  air. 

**  The  basis  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  proved  to  be  of  the 
same  chemical  composition  m  all  the  regions  of  the  globe.  All 
the  varieties  of  climate  will  therefore  be  found  to  depend  upon 
the  modifications  impressed  upon  it  by  light,  heat,  and  moisture, 
and  over  these,  art  has  obtained,  even  in  the  open  air,  a  greater 
influence  than  at  first  sight  would  appear  to  be  possible." 

Heat  is  measured  by  the  thermometer ;  the  intensity  and 
kinds  of  light  have  also  been  measured  by  some  philosophers, 
but  the  instrument  is  not  in  general  use.  Moisture  is 
measured  by  the  hygrometer,  and  the  one  used  by  Mr. 
Daniell,  and  also  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  is  of  his 
invention,  and  sold  by  Mr.  Newman  in  Lisle-street,  London, 
together  with  the  necessary  tables  and  explanations  for  its 
use.  The  ranee  <^  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  in  the  open 
air  in  Britain  is  from  0^  to  90^ ;  in  the  sun  it  reaches  135^. 
The  changes  of  moisture  extend  from  1,000,  or  saturation,  to 
389,  or  precipitation,  the  point  at  which  the  moisture  begins 
to  &11  in  the  form  of  dew. 

X  S 
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The  improvement  of  natunit  climate  consists  in  avoiding 
the  extremes  of  drought  and  cold  produced  in  nature,  by 
wind  and  radiation. 

*'  The  amount  of  evaporation  from  the  soil,  and  of  exhalation 
from  the  foliage  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  depends  upon  two 
circumstances,  the  saturation  of  the  air  with  moisture,  and  the 
velocity  of  its  motion.  They  are  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
former,  and  in  direct  proportion  to  the  latter.  When  the  air  is 
dry,  vapour  ascends  in  it  with  great  rapidity  from  every  surfiice 
capable  of  affording  it,  and  the  energy  of  this  action  is  greatly 
promoted  by  wind,  which  removes  it  n-om  the  exhaling  body  as 
fast  as  it  is  formed^  and  prevents  that  accumulation  which  would 
otherwise  arrest  the  process.** 

"  Over  the  state  of  saturation,  the  horticulturist  has  little  or  no 
control  in  the  open  air,  but  over  its  velocity  he  has  some  com- 
mand. He  can  break  the  force  of  the  blast  by  artificial  means, 
such  as  walls,  palings,  hedges,  or  other  screens  ;  or  he  may  find 
natural  shelter  in  situations  upon  the  acclivities  of  hills.  Exces- 
sive exhalation  is  very  injurious  to  many  of  the  processes  of 
vegetation,  and  no  small  proportion  of  what  is  commonly  called 
blight,  may  be  attributed  to  this  cause.  Evaporation  increases 
in  a  prodigiously  rapid  ratio  with  jthe  velocity  of  the  wind,  and 
any  thing  which  retards  the  motion  of  the  latter,  is  very  efficacious 
in  diminishing  the  amount  of  the  former;  the  same  surface, 
which  in  a  calm  state  of  the  air  would  exhale  100  parts  of  mois- 
ture, would  yield  125  in  a  moderate  breeze,  and  150  in  a  high 
wind." 

The  wind  from  N.E.  to  S.  E.,  is  drier  than  that  from  any 
other  quarter  of  the  compass,  in  the  proportion  of  814  to  907, 
u]K)n  an  average  of  the  year.  During  the  prevalence  of 
such  weather  in  Spring,  the  warmth  produced  by  tihe  sun,  for 
example  a^inst  a  south  wall,  is  sometimes  more  injurious 
than  useful,  by  not  being  accompanied  with  an  increase  of 
moisture.  The  enormous  exhalation  from  the  blossoms,  thus 
induced,  is  extremely  detrimental ;  and  requires  shading  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  This  state  of^  the  weather  oflen 
occurs  in  April,  May,  and  June,  but  seldom  lasts  many  hours. 
Great  mischief,  however,  may  arise  in  a  very  small  interval  of 
time,  and  the  disadvantage  of  a  partial  loss  of  light  cannot 
be  put  in  comparison  with  the  probable  destruction  of  blossom 
likely  to  be  incurred.  The  shelter  of  mats  or  of  bunting  on 
such  occasions  would  oflen  prevent  the  sudden  injury  vmich 
so  frequently  arises  at  this  period  of  the  year. 

Over  the  absolute  state  of  the  vapour  in  the  air  we  are 
wholly  powerless,  and  by  no  system  of  watering  can  we  afifect 
the  humidity  of  the  free  atmosphere.  This  is  determined  in 
tlie  upper  regions ;  it  is  only,  therefore,  by  indirect  methods, 
and  chiefly  by  the  selection  of  proper  screens,  that  wc  can 
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preserve  the  more  tender  shoots  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
from  the  mjurious  effects  of  excessive  exhalation. 

Radiation  is  the  power  of  emitting  heatin  straij^t  lines, 
independentlv  of  contact;  it  is  a  propa*^  of  all  matter,  but 
difiers  in  different  kinds  of  matter.     Absorption  is  another 

Saieral  prc^rt^  differing  in  a  similar  manner.  To  prove 
e  different  radiating  powers  of  bodies,  on  a  clear  night  place 
a  thermometer  upcm  a  grass-plat,  and  another  upon  a  gravel 
walk,  or  the  bare  soil ;  the  temperature  of  the  former  will  be 
found  many  degrees  below  that  of  the  latter.  <<  The  fibrous 
texture  of  the  grass  is  favourable  to  the  emission  of  the  heat, 
but  the  dense  sur&ces  of  tlie  gravel  seem  to  retain  and  fix  it 
But  this  unequal  eflfect  will  only  be  perceived  when  the 
atmosphere  is  unclouded,  and  a  nree  passage  is  c^n  into 
qmce;  for  even  a  light  mist  will  arrest  the  radiant  matter  in 
its  course,  and  return  as  much  to  the  radiating  body  as  it 
emits.  The  intervention  of  more  substantial  ob^acles  will  of 
course  equally  prevent  the  result,  and  the  balance  of  tem- 
p^tUure  will  not  be  disturbed  in  any  substance  which  is  not 
placed  in  the  clear  aspect  of  the  sky.  A  portion  of  a  grass- 
plat  under  the  protection  of  a  tree  or  hedge,  will  generally  be 
found,  on  a  dear  night,  to  be  eight  or  ten  degrees  warmer 
than  surrounding  unsheltered  parts ;  and  it  is  well  known  to 
gardeners  that  less  dew  and  frost  are  to  be  found  in  such 
situations  than  in  those  which  are  wholly  exposed." 

Radiation  during  night  cools  the  air  on  me  surfiure  of  the 
ground  to  the  temperature  of  82^  or  lower,  at  least  ten  months 
of  the  year,  and  often  in  July  and  August  to  35^.  Low  vege- 
tation sufiers  from,  this  cold,  but  from  the  foliage  of  a  tree  or 
shrub  it  glides  o£^  and  setdes  upon  the  ground.  It  also  glides 
off  from  eminences  and  setdes  in  hollows. 

"  Any  thing  which  obstructs  the  free  aspect  of  the  sky  arresU 
in  proportion  the  progress  of  this  refrigeration,  and  the  slightest 
covering  of  cloth  or  matting  annihilates  it  lUtogether.  Trees 
trained  upon  a  wall  or  palings  or  plants  sown  under  their  protec« 
tion,  are  at  once  cut  on  from  a  large  portion  of  this  evil ;  and  are 
still  farther  protected,  if  within  a  moderate  distance  of  another 
opposing  screen.  The  most  perfect  combination  for  the  growth 
of  exotic  fruits  in  the  open  air  would  be  a  number  of  parallel  walls 
within  a  short  distance  of  one  another,  facing  the  south-east 
quarter  of  the  heavens;   the  spaces  between  each  should  be 

gravelled,  except  a  narrow  border,  which  should  be  kept  free 
om  weeds." 

The  reasons  for  the  gravel  and  the  removal  of  weeds,  the 
gardener  will  deduce  from  what  has  boon  stated  above  as  to 
*  X  4 
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the'  radiating  properties  oF  surfaces.  As  an  excellent  com- 
bination for  the  growth  of  vegetables  in  the  open  garden,  we 
would  suggest  the  formation  of  beds  in  the  direction  of  east 
and  west,  the  surface  of  the  bed  sloping  to  the  south,  the 
steeper  the  better;  on  these  beds  sow  or  plant  herbaceous 
vegetables  and  fruits ;  if  in  rows,  let  them  be  from  north  to 
south,  or  across  the  beds ;  then,  to  moderate  the  effects  of 
radiation,  and  evaporation  by  drying  winds,  place  wattled 
hurdles  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  across  the  beds, 
or  stick  in  rows  of  pease-sticks,  or  other  branches  and  spray, 
in  that  direction,  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  months.  The 
judicious  employment  of  rows  of  fruit  trees  and  gooseberries 
will  greatly  contribute  to  the  same  effect  in  Winter,  but  are 
injurious  by  their  shade  and  roots  in  Summer.  The  advan- 
tage of  hurdles  or  branches  is,  that  they  can  be  moved  at 
pleasure,  and  that  they  admit  of  keeping  the  ground  in  sloping 
beds  or  ridges. 

The  system  of  matting  plants,  Mr.  Daniell  thinks,  is  not 
carried  to  that  extent  which  its  simplicity  and  efficacy  would 
sugB;est.  Mats  are  generally  bound  too  tight  round  bushes, 
or  laid  too  close  on  the  ground,  or  upon  glass.  To  produce 
the  full  effect,  the  mat  should  always  be  kept  at  the  distance 
of  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  body  it  is  meant  to  protect. 
This  doctrine  will  be  found  ably  illustrated  in  Dr.  Wells's 
work  on  dew,  and  also  in  those  parts  of  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Gardening,  which  treat  of  the  construction  of  hot-houses,  and  of 
the  atmosphere.  As  a  familar  illustration  of  the  principle,  we 
shall  farther  observe,  that  a  person  standing  before  a  large 
fire,  or  fully  exposed  to  the  brightest  sun,  may  defend  himself 
from  excessive  heat  and  light,  by  holding,  at  a  few  inches  from 
his  body,  a  sheet  of  the  thinnest  muslin ;  but  if  that  material, 
or  any  other,  is  applied  to  his  body  in  close  contact,  it  will  have 
very  little  influence  as  a  screen.  The  same  muslin  Int^ument 
will  be  equally  effectual  or  ineffectual  in  protecting  from  cold, 
according  as  it  may  be  placed  at  a  short  distance  from,  or  in 
contact  with,  the  body  to  be  protected.  A  gardener  will  sel« 
dom  go  wrong  in  practice  if  he  bears  in  mind  that  heat  is  given 
out  by  all  bodies  in  straight  lines  or  rays,  as  light  flows  from 
the  sun ;  that  those  rays  of  heat  may  be  reflected  back  again  by 
any  body,  however  thin ;  and  that  anv  covering,  whether 
thick  or  thin,  placed  in  close  contact  witli  a  heated  body,  will 
not  reflect  back  its  heat,  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  of  a  dark 
colour,  or  black,  will  promote  its  escape  by  radiation. 

llie  above  is  what  may  be  called  the  practical  essence  of 
that  part  of  Mr.  Daniell's  paper  which  treats  of  the  improve- 
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ment  of  natural  climate.  By  reflecting  on  it  the  cultivator  will 
be  convinced  of  the  reasonableness  ofmany  parts  of  practice, 
which  he  had,  perhaps,  followed  from  habit ;  he  will  see  and 
feel  the  importance  of  walls,  copings,  hedges,  protection  from 
the  east,  from  sudden  gleams  of  sunshine,  of  tlie  warmth  re- 
tained by  woody  undergrowths,  and,  generally,  the  advan- 
tages of  stagnating  air ;  of  placing  gardens  on  sloping  ground, 
of  growing  crops  on  ridges,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
things.  He  will  also  be  able  to  account  for  the  effects  of  cold 
in  hollow  places ;  for  the  difference  of  effect  between  dry 
cold  and  moist  cold ;  for  the  lower  branches  of  a  tree  being 
sometimes  injured  by  frost,  when  the  upper  part  has  escaped 
injury;  of  tender  plants,  in  a  northern  or  western  exposure, 
sometimes  escaping  unhurt,  and  when  those  against  a  south 
wall  have  been  killed,  &c. 

Artificial  climates^  Mr.  Daniell  observes,  being  entirely  de- 
pendant on  art,  require  a  more  extended  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  greater  skill  and  experience  in  the 
means  of  protection.  "  The  plants  which  require  this  pro- 
tection are  in  the  most  artificial  state  which  it  is  possible  to 
conceive ;  for  not  only  are  their  stems  and  foliage  subject  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  air  in  which  they  are  immersed,  but  in 
most  cases  their  roots  also.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  set  to 
vegetate  is  generally  contained  in  porous  pots  of  earthenware, 
to  the  interior  surface  of  which  the  tender  fibres  quickly  pene- 
trate, and  spread  in  every  direction.  They  are  thus  exposed 
to  every  change  of  temperature  and  humidity,  and  are  liable  to 
great  chills  from  any  sudden  increase  of  evaporation." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  hot'house  are  all  natives  of  the 
torrid  zone,  a  climate  distinguished  by  an  unvarying  high  de- 
gree of  heat,  and  a  very  vaporous  atmosphere.  When  air  is 
very  hot,  it  will  exhale  moisture  from  whatever  objects  it  may 
come  in  contact  with,  which  possess  that  quality.  In  a  hot- 
house, when  all  the  paths  and  walls  are  in  a  dry  state,  exhal- 
ation to  an  extraordinary  degree  takes  place,  from  the  only 
sources  of  moisture,  —  the  leaves  of  plants  and  the  earth  in 
their  pots.  This  **  prodigious  evaporation,"  as  Mr.  Daniell 
calls  it,  is  injurious  to  the  plants  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  chilling 
their  roots  by  evaporation  from  the  surface  and  sides  of  the  pots, 
on  the  same  principle  that  water  is  cooled  in  Spain  and  India, 
by  being  put  in  porous  earthen  vessels:  and,  secondly,  by  ex- 
hausting the  vegetative  powers  of  the  plant.  Vegetables  also 
have  the  power  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  must  consequently  suffer  in  proportion  as  this  is  ja  a  dry 
arid  state.  Those  three  considerations  show  the  great  im- 
portance of  a  vaporous  atmosphere  in  hot-houses ;  and  the  way 
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to  supply  it  is,  by  keeping  the  floor  of  the  hoase  and  the  sur- 
fiioe  or  the  flues  continuaBy  wet,  when  the  temperature  is  hiffa. 
<*  An  atmosphere,"  Mn  Daniell  observes,  ^*  of  mat  dastka^, 
may  thus  be  maintained  in  a  way  perfectly  anmogoas  to  the 
natural  process.  When  steam  is  employed  as  the  means  of 
communicating  heat,  an  occasional  injection  of  it  into  the  air 
may  also  be  had  recourse  to ;  but  this  method  would  require 
much  attention  on  the  part  of  the  superintendant,  whereas  the 
first  cannot  be  easily  carried  to  excess." 

To  obviate  the  evil  effectsof  cold  nights  in  the  Winter  season, 
Mr.  Daniell  su^ests  the  idea  of  double  glass.  *^  The  lights 
of  many  irames,  which  are  not  commonly  in  use  in  Winter, 
might,  without  much  trouble,  be  fitted  to  slide  over  the  hot- 
houses during  the  severe  season;  and  in  the  Spring,  when  they 
are  wanted  for  other  purposes,  their  places  might  be  supplied 
at  night  by  mats  or  canvas." 

Ine  atmosphere  of  the  green^house  should  be  treated  like 
that  of  the  hot-house,  but  not  to  the  same  extent. 

Mr.  Daniell  concludes  by  observing,  that  a  frequent  consult- 
ation of  the  indications  of  the  hygrometer  is  quite  as  necessary 
to  the  horticulturist  as  those  of  me  thermometer.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  hygrometer  may  be  consulted  with  advantage ;  but 
if  the  gardener,  whenever  he  mmntains  a  high  d^nree  of  heat 
in  the  hot-house,  takes  care  to  have  the  paths  flooded  with 
water,  three  or  four  times  a-day,  he  cannot  be  far  wrong ;  for 
the  atmosphere  will  take  up  a  cet*tain  degree  of  moisture,  ac- 
cording to  its  temperature,  and  the  remainder  on  the  floor 
can  do  no  harm.  In  this  respect  there  is  an  important  dif- 
ference between  supplying  heat  and  supplying  vapour ;  heat 
may  be  easily  overdone,  but  not  vigour,  unless  it  is  supplied 
firom  a  boiler,  in  the  form  of  steam.  The  safe  course  for  the 
gardener  to  pursue,  is  to  maintain  a  good  heat,  whether  by 
the  sun  or  fire,  and  keep  his  hot-house  floor  continually  moist. 
He  will  thus  maintain,  as  Mr.  Daniell  observes,  ^^  in  a  way 
perfecdy  analogous  to  the  natural  process,"  an  atmosphere  of 
the  natural  and  proper  degree  of  humidity.  This  has  been 
done  by  various  gardeners  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  for 
many  years,  in  some  hot-houses  for  twenty  years ;  and,  as  an 
instance,  near  us,  we  may  mention  the  Comte  de  Vandes's 
garden,  Bayswater,  where  it  has  been  practised  since  1816, 
and  where  the  plants  have  been  for  that  time,  and  now 
are,  in  a  state  of  luxuriance  not  to  be  surpassed.  No 
hygrometer  was  ever  used  there,  nor  can  there  be  much 
occasion  for  using  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  experiment.  At 
an;^  rate,  a  gardener  not  having  an  hygrometer  should  not 
assign  that  as  a  reason   for  not  having  the  atmosphere    «>f 
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his  hot-house  suffidenlly  charged  with  rapour  We  may  men- 
tion here,  that  an  eminent  cultivator  of  the  pine-apple,  who 
has  practised  the  system  of  keeping  the  floor  of  nis  house 
moist  for  upwards  of  twelve  years,  and  raised  some  of  the 
largest  fruit  ever  grown  in  England,  informed  us  some  years 
ago^  that  he  found  advantage  from  occasionally  allowing  the 
atmosphere  of  his  stove  to  become  quite  dry  for  several  hours, 
and  afterwards  watering  every  part  of  it,  to  fill  the  air  with 
vapour.  Variation,  even  sometimes  to  extremes,  seems  pre- 
ferable to  uniformity  of  treatment,  however  good.  This  is  in 
perfect  unison  with  Mr.  Knight's  papers  on  thb  subject.  It 
IS  but  doing  justice  to  practical  gardeners  thus  to  notice,  that 
they  have  tor  a  number  of  years  past  been  practising  what 
Mr.  Daniell  states,  (p.  25.)  has  been  *^  tried  at  the  Horti- 
cniltural  Society's  garden  at  my  suggestion,''  lest  it  should 
be  thought,  by  general  readers,  that  Mr.  D.  or  the  Society 
meant  to  claim  the  practice  as  their  invention. 

2.  On  the  Use  of  Charcoal  Dust^  as  a  Top-dressing  for  Onions^ 
and  as  a  Cure  for  the  Clubbing  in  Cabbages^  8fc,  In  a  Letter  to 
the  Secretary.  By  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  C.M.H.S.,  Gardener  to 
Matthew  Bell,  Esq.  F.H.S.,  at  Woolsington,  Northumberland. 
Read  August  3.  1824. 

The  charcoal-dust  here  made  use  of,  is  the  refuse  of  a  char- 
coal pit.  It  is  spread  upon  the  ground  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  before  the  sowing  of  the  seed,  and  merely  skuffled  in 
with  the  point  of  a  spade,  so  as  to  mix  the  tcq>-soil  and  char- 
coal-dust  together.  Six  years'  experience  have  convinced  Mr. 
Smith  that  it  is  a  remedy  for  the  grub  and  mouldiness  in 
onions ;  and  he  has  repeatedly  proved,  that  it  effectually  pre< 
vents  the  clubbing  in  the  roots  of  cabbages  and  cauliflowers. 

3.  Observations  on,  and  an  Account  of  Plants  growing  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Constantinople^  Seeds  if  xahiSi  toere  collected 
anatransmitted  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  In  a 
Letter  to  the  Secretary,  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Wabh,  LL.D.  and 
C.M.H.S.     Read  July  6.  1824s 

Dr.  Walsh  amused  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Con- 
stantinople, with  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  the 
plants  existing  there,  with  those  described  by  Theophrastus, 
l>ioscorides,  and  Pliny.     The  following  is  the  result. 

Cercis  siliquastrum,  but  not  the  kerkis  of  Theophrastus, 
found  clothing  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Mount 
Libanus :  the  flowers  burst  out  from  every  part  of  the  branches 
and  trunk,  nearly  down  to  the  root ;  are  gathered  and  used 
in  snllads. 
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Ceratonia  siliqua,  described  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny; 
almost  the  only  tree  that  grows  at  Malta;  also  hi  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  in  great  abundance  in  the  wilderness 
of  Palestine,  where  its  produce  is  at  this  day  used  for  food 
The  substance  of  the  pod  is  thick  and  pulpy,  and  remarkably 
sweet  and  nutritious,  resembling  manna  in  taste  and  consist- 
ence. It  Ls  sent  from  Palestine  to  Alexandria  in  ship  loads, 
and  from  thence  over  the  Mediterranien,  and  as  far  as  Con- 
stantinople, where  it  is  sold  in  all  the  shops.  It  is  occasion- 
ally to  be  bought  in  London  under  its  Spanish  name  of 
Algaroba  bran. 

Celtis  australis;  common;  comectured  by  Sibthorp  to  be 
the  lotos  of  Dioscorides,  which  Homer  says  has  so  sweet  a 
taste,  that  those  who  eat  it  forget  their  own  country.  ^*  It 
bears  a  berry  of  a  light  yellow,  which  changes  to  dark  brown, 
it  has  a  sweet  pleasant  taste,  and  the  modem  Greeks  are  very 
fond  of  it'' 

Cupressus  horizontalis,  **  was  supposed  by  Pliny  to  be  the 
male  of  C.  sempervirens,  and  modem  botanists  consider  it  only 
a  variety,  but  undoubtedly  it  is  a  difierent  species.  Tlie 
character  of  the  whole  tree  is  distinct  and  permanent,  the 
branches  project  as  horizontally  as  those  of  the  oak,  and  the 
tree  more  resembles  a  pine  tlian  a  C3rpress.  It  is  in  great 
abundance,  mixed  with  the  C.  sempervirens  in  all  the  Turkish 
cemeteries.  Wherever  a  Turk  of  respectabili^  buries  one  of 
his  family,  he  plants  a  young  cypress  at  the  head  of  the  gj^^fi 
as  well  because  its  aromatic  resin  qualifies  the  putrid  effluvia 
of  the  place,  as  because  its  evergreen  foliage  is  an  emblem  of 
immortality.  It  is  never  planted  in  the  cemeteries  of  the 
modem  Greeks,  though  it  was  from  them,  perhaps,  the  Turks 
adopted  the  practice." 

Diospyros  lotus,  is  not  described  by  ihe  ancients,  but  is 
found  every  where  along  the  Bosphorus.  **  It  was  originally 
brought  from  the  countnr  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian 
seas ;  and  is  therefore  called  the  date  of  Trebisonde.  It  bears 
abundantly  a  light  brown  fruit,  nearly  as  large  as  a  walnut, 
which  is  sometimes  sold  in  the  markets  under  the  name  of 
Tarabresan  Curmasi.  The  recent  fruit  is  austere,  but  would 
make  a  good  conserve." 

Elieacnus  angustifolia,  the  wild  olive  of  Theophrastus, 
Dioscorides,  and  Pliny,  is  common  about  Constantinople,  in 
low  moist  situations.  **  The  fruit  is  sold  in  the  markets  under 
the  name  of  Ighid^  ^^^g^hi,  and  is  usually  brought  from  the 
low  grounds  about  Scutari,  and  other  similar  places  on  tho 
Asiatic  shore.  It  abounds  with  a  dry,  mealy,  saccharine  sub- 
stance^ which  is  sweet  and  pleasant,  and  has  the  property  of 
retaining  a  long  time  its  usual  size  and  form." 
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Rhamnus  Zizypbus*  ^^  This  tree  has  excited  great  coDtro* 
versy  among  botanists ;  and  LinnasiiSj  Willdenow,  Michauz, 
and  PersooD,  all  differ  in  their  description  of  it  Shaw  sop- 
poses  it  was  like  the  lotus  of  Theopbrastus  and  Pliny,  and 
Sir  James  Smith,  that  it  was  the  paliurus.  What  is  certain, 
however,  is,  that  it  is  the  tree  which  produces  the  fruit  sold 
in  abundance  in  the  markets  of  Constantinople,  under  the 
name  of  Hunnab  agaghi,  and  which  has  for  a  long  time  been 
imported  into  the  west  of  Europe  under  the  name  of  Jujube. 
It  is  minutely  and  accurately  described  by  Pomet,  Lemery, 
and  Toumefort,  and  forms  an  article  in  the  old  Pharma- 
copoeias. I  met  with  it  frequently  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and 
the  Turks  of  Constantinople  plant  it  before  their  coffee-houses, 
^th  other  trees,  to  enjoy  the  shade  and  fruit  in  their  season." 
Rhamnus  Paliurus,  forms  the  hedges  of  Asia,  which  a^ 
most  impassible  fences.  ^M  am  disposed  to  think  that  this 
is  the  real  Christ's  Thorn,  rather  than  that  called  Spina 
Christi.  The  seeds  are  sold  in  the  herb-shops  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  native  hakims,  or  doctors,  prescribe  them  in 
many  complaints,  under  the  name  of  Xall^.  They  are  also 
used  as  a  dye.'' 

Melia  azadaracn  was  not  known  to  the  ancients,  though 
found  ^*  abundantly  all  through  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Archipelago,  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  It  is  always 
planted  in  the  area  of  a  monastery,  and  the  Caloyers,  or 
Crreek  monks,  form  the  ribbed  seeds  into  beads,  and  hence 
it  is  called  the  bead-tree.  The  white  pulpy  exterior  of  the 
tteeds  is  said  to  be  highly  poisonous,  and  Avicenna,  the 
Arabian  physician,  cautions  people  even  against  the  leaves 
and  wood ;  hence  the  Arabs  call  it  zederact,  which  signifies 
poison  ;  the  seeds  are  never  eaten  by  birds.  It  is,  however, 
a  very  beautiful  tree,  with  large,  compound,  pinnate  foliage,  and 
rich  spikes  of  lilac  flowers." 

Acacia  julibrissin ;  an  exceedingly  beautiful  tree,  and  the 
largest  of  th'*  genus ;  that  in  the  British  palace  garden  at 
Constantinople  has  a  trunk  of  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  foliage 
is  highly  susceptible  of  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere ;  it 
affords  a  thick  shade  on  a  bright  daV)  but  when  it  threatens 
rain,  or  when  a  cloud  obscures  the  sun,  the  leaflets  im- 
mediately close  their  under  surface  together,  till  the  sun 
r'n  appears.  '^  The  flowers  consist  of  large  pencils  or 
ters  of  stamens,  of  a  bright  pbk  hue,  and  rich  silky  texture, 
and  hence  the  Turks,  who  are  particularly  fond  of  the  tree, 
have  given  it  the  sofl  and  fkm^iiVil  nasiie  of  gul-ibrislm,  the 
silk-rose,  and  hence  is  derived  its  ^peciflc  name  with  botanists. 
It  is  now  found  in  aU  the  gaidens  of  the  Bospho.nis,  but  it  is 
not  a  native,  nor  is  it  described  by  the  ancients." 
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Pistacia  terebinthus,  known  and  described  by  Dioscorides, 
Theophrastus,  and  Pliny.  Gnat-like  insects  breed  in  the  leaves, 
the  cuticles  of  which,  by  being  punctured,  become  fungous, 
and  swell  into  fleshy  follicles,  of  a  bright  scarlet  hue,  strong 
resinous  odour,  and  clammy  feel,  full  of  turpentine.  '*  These 
are  so  abun'Jant,  sometimes,  as  to  cover  the  whole  sur&ce  of 
the  tree,  and  give  it  the  appearance  of  bearing  rich  flowers  or 
fruit  The  trunk  of  the  tree,  when  perforated,  yields  abond- 
antly  that  fine  resinous  oil  called  Cyprus  turpentine.  For  its 
aromatic  quality,  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  plant  the  tree  in 
their  cemeteries,  as  they  do  the  cypress.  Here  the  Turks 
make  them  butts  to  discharge  their  topheks  or  pistols  at ;  the 
stems,  therefore^  are  all  perforated,  and  continually,  in  the 
season,  stream  with  turpentine.  There  is  one  in  the  British 
palace  garden,  which  has  been  noticed  by  Sestini  and  others, 
m  its  size  and  remarkable  beauty :  it  measures  twelve  feet  in 
circumference,  rises  nearly  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  palace, 
and  shades  a  circle  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  yards.  Not- 
withstanding their  size,  they  are  sometimes  epipniticaly  gnaw- 
ing out  of  other  trees.  A  phenomenon  of  this  kind  exists  at 
the  promontory  of  Chalcaedon,  where  an  enormous  pistacia 
is  growing  out  of  a  more  enormous  cypress ;  and  this  is  noticed 
by  Andreossi  in  his  work  sur  le  Bosphore.  They  grow 
every  where  amons  the  ruins  of  the  walls  of  Constantinople, 
particularly  in  the  breach  where  the  Turks  entered,  **  mark- 
inff/'  as  Clarke  say»,  ^^  the  spot  where  the  last  of  the  Pialeolog! 

Pistacia  lentiscus,  common  in  the  daysof  Theophrastus  and 
Dioscorides,  as  at  present,  in  the  island  of  Scio,  and  producing 
then  as  now,  great  abundance  of  the  transparent  gum  catlea 
mastic.  It  is  much  used  by  Turkish  women  to  preserve  their 
teeth  and  impr.ivc  their  breath. 

Smilax  a^pv.a  aiifl  excelsa;  described  by  Theophrastus; 
common  in  the  wood^  and  hills  of  the  Bosphorus ;  and  the 
roots  are  used  in  decoctions  as  a  substitute  for  sarsaparilia. 
"  S.  excelsa  climbs  to  the  top  of  the  highest  trees,  and  de- 
scending in  streaming  branches,  forms  a  lofly  green  wall  by 
the  road  side,  which  looks  curious ;  and  when  covered  with 
a  profusion  of  rich  red  berries,  in  Autumn,  is  very  beautiful* 
It  is  well  adapted  for  forming  arbours." 

Euonymus  Europaeus  var.  The  aril  is  of  a  rich  scarlet, 
which,  when  the  pod  op^is,  becomes  con^icuous  and  re- 
markable. 

Cassia  sp.  ?  The  leaves  are  used  for  those  of  senna,  to 
which  they  have  a  strong  resemblance. 
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Hedera  cfarysocarpa*  Dioscorides  aod  Pliny.  Ra^-'^,  seeds 
medicinal. 

Primus  cerasus,  two  varieties  *^  Thcr  first  of  these  va- 
iMics  is  a  eherry  of  enormous  size,  which  grows  alonff  the 
northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  fironi  wiience  the  original 
(dierry  was  brought  to  Europe.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens, 
always  as  a  standard,  and  by  a  graft.  The  gardens  there 
cx>nsist  wholly  of  cherry-trees,  and  each  garden  occupies 
sayeral  acres  of  ground.  You  are  permitted  to  enter  these, 
and  eat  as  much  miit  as  you  plea^  without  payment ;  but, 
if  you  wish  to  take  any  with  you,  you  pay  ten  paras  an  oke, 
about  a  half-penny  per  pound,  llie  second  variety  is  an 
amber-oolour^  transparent  cherry,  of  a  delicious  flavour.  It 
grows  in  the  woods,  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  particuUrly 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sakari,..the  ancient  Sangarias.  The 
trees  attain  a  gigantic  size ;  they  are  ascended  by  perp^idi- 
cmlar  ladders,  suspended  from  the  lowest  branches.  I  mea- 
sured the  trunk  of  one:  the  circumference  was  five  feet;  and 
the  hei^t,  where  the  first  branches  issued,  forty  feet; 
the  summit  of  the  highest  branch  was  fix>m  90  to  iGO^iaet, 
and  this  immense  tree  was  loaded  with  fruit" 

Phoenix  dactvlifera.  ^^  A  fruit-bearing  branch  of  this  tree 
was  sent  to  me  nrom  Damietta,  in  Egypt,  as  a  kind  which  is 
rar^  and  highly  prized.  The  fruit  was  not  ripe ;  but  I  was 
directed  to  cover  the  end  of  the  branch  with  a  piece  of  Madder, 
and  hang  the  branch  against  the  wall :  the  fruit,  by  this  pro- 
cess, gradually  ripene<^  of  a  hu*ge  size  and  good  flavour." 

Platanus  orientalis.  ^^  The  Turks  on  the  birth  of  a  son, 
plant  a  platanus ;  as  they  do  a  cypress  on  the  death  of  one. 
In  the  court  of  the  seraglio  is  a  venerable  tree  of  this  species, 
which,  tradition  says,  was  planted  by  Mahomet  II.  after  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  his 
son,  ISajazet  II.,  the  trunk  of  which  is  fifty  feet  in  circum- 
ference. There  is  another  of  more  enormous  size  at  Buyuk- 
der^  on  the  Bosphorus ;  it  stands  in  a  valley,  and  measures 
forty-five  yards  in  circumference  !  It,  in  fact,  now  consists  of 
fourteen  large  trees,  growing  in  a  circle  from  the  same  root, 
but  separating  at  some  distance  from  the  ground.  The  Turks 
sometimes  encamp  here;  and  the  Ben  Bashee  pitches  his 
tents  in  the  centre  of  this  tree  of  trees.  The  immense  size  to 
which  the  platanus  attains  has  been  the  wonder  of  antiquity : 
FUny  describes  several,  in  one  of  which  Lucinius  Mudanus 
gave  a  supper  to  a  company  of  twenty-two  friends.'* 

Ricinns  Communis.  QiUed  Kroton,  and  Ricinns,  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  seeds  to  the  tick  insect,  whidi  fimens 
on  dogs'  ears.   Seeds  taken  as  pills  for  a  purgative ;  abundant 
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on  the  rock  of  Oibraltari  but  does  not  ripen  its  seeds  on  tbo 
Dosphorus. 

Cistus  cr»pus,  creticus,  and  salrifoliuS)  *^  cover  all  the 
hills  In  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  sea  of  Marmora ; 
diey  are  gummiferous,  and,  in  June  and  July,  secrete  co- 
piously a  very  fragrant  gum,  which  adheres  to  the  goats'  beards 
that  browse  on  the  plant,  and  is  combed  off,  like  me  ladanum, 
for  which  it  is  sometimes  substituted.  They  are  all  distin 
tinguished  by  hypocistis,  a  succulent  parasitic,  of  a  rich  red 
colour,  which  I  found  growing  from  the  roots,  as  described  by 
Dioscorides,'' 

Poterium  spinosum ;  common  among^  the  above-named 
cisti,  with  prickly  branches,  like  furze  in  England ;  known  to 
the  ancients,  but  whetlier  under  the  name  of  stoebe  or  poterion 
is  uncertain. 

Vitex  agnus-castus ;  found  on  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers  of 
Gkeece  and  Asia  Minor,  along  with  nerium  oleander.  It 
was  called  agnos  (lamb)  by  the  ancients,  because  carried  by 
the  priestesses  in  the  feast  of  Ceres,  a  lamb  being  the  usual 
animal  sacrificed. 

Quercus  aegilops,  coccifera,  and  pubescens ;  common  in  the 
blands  of  the  Archipelago. 

Pinus  maritima,  and  pinea;  common  in  the  islands  of  the 
sea  of  Marmora.  ^^  The  cones  of  P.  pinea  are  gathered 
and  sold  in  the  markets.  When  exposed  to  the  fire,  they 
open,  and  the  seeds,  as  large  as  hazel-nuts,  then  drop  out; 
they  are  eaten  like  nuts,  and  called  by  the  Turks  fistik.'' 

Lavandula  stoechas ;  the  latter  name  by  Dioscorides  from 
tiie  8toechades,  now  the  Hieres  Islands,  near  Marseilles,  from 
whence  it  first  came.  It  is  very  difficult  to  cultivate  in  a 
garden.  It  covers  the  hills  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago and  sea  of  Marmora. 

Ruscus  racemosus,  the  Daphne  Alexandria,  or  Alex- 
andrian laurel  of  Dioscorides,  found  in  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
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Loelreuteria  paniculata ;  a  native  of  China.  A  plant  re- 
maining in  what  was  Sherard's  garden  at  Tedikui,  about 
ten  miles  from  Smyrna. . 

Artemisia  sp.  Pretty,  aromatic ;  produced  spontaneously 
in  gardens,  and  used  in  salads. 

Erigeron  graveolens.  The  conyza  of  Dioscorides;  stinking; 
used  against  the  bite  of  all  manner  of  vermin,  found  in  laige 
patches  in  the  islands  of  Marmora. 

Pancra'  ium  maritimum,  called  Pancration,  or  all-excelltuf^  by 
Dioscoridps.  "  Forskal  found  it  in  great  abundance  in  Palestine, 
and  supposes  it  was  the  lily  of  the  Scripture,  like  to  whicli, 
our  Saviour  said,  Solomon  in  all  hib  glory  was  not  arrayed. 
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It  grows  in  all  the  sandy  plains  of  Asia  Minor,  and  is  pro- 
pamted  by  seed  as  well  as  bulbs.  I  found  it  anions  the  ruins 
of  Teos,  and  am  disposed  to  think  it  was  the  lily  of  Anacreon." 

Arum  dracunculus.  Dioscorides.  Found  in  the  plains  of 
Bnisa. 

Ferula  sp. :  eight  feet  high ;  covers  the  blands  of  Mar- 
mora like  a  forest  of  young  trees ;  the  narthex  of  Dioscorides, 
and  ferula  of  Pliny. 

Phytolacca  decandra ;  introduced  to  Constantinople  from 
America,  along  with  tobacco,  now  common  in  humid  situa- 
tions. ^^  The  berries  yielded  a  rich  purple  juice,  which  was 
fiMinerly  used  to  colour  red  wine,  but  is  now  confined  to  sherbet 
sugar,  which  the  Turks  manufacture  of  a  rich  red  colour." 

Cyperus  esculentus.  The  tuberous  knobs  of  the  roots  are 
sold  in  the  markets*  The  manna  of  the  Greeks,  abdalassis 
of  the  Turks,  and  kuperios  of  Dioscorides. 

Centaurea  solstitialis ;  pret^ ;  found  sparingly  on  the  hills 
about  Constantinople. 

Momordica  elaterium.  Pliny.  The  capsule  is  a  tube, 
^*  without  valves,  from  whence  the  seeds  seem  to  be  projected 
by  a  process  similar  to  that  of  shot  from  an  air-gun,  namely, 
the  expansion  of  some  elastic  fluid  within  the  tube.''  It  is 
abunduit  around  Constantinople,  used  in  medicine  as  in  £ng 
land,  and  for  jaundice  by  the  Turks,  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Dioscorides. 

Solanum  E^ptiacum,  Sodomeum,  and  Melongena,  were 
not  known  to  the  ancients.  **  The  first  of  them  bears  a  bright 
Fcarlet  fruit ;  and  is  a  rare  plant  at  Constantinople,  never  sold 
in  the  markets,  and  seldom  met  with  in  private  gardens.  It  * 
IS  used  in  soups.  The  second  bears  a  large,  rich,  dark  purple 
fruit,  which  looks  very  inviting.  It  is  sometimes  punctured 
by  a  CT>ecies  of  cynips,  which  gangrenes  the  fruit,  and  con- 
verts the  interior  into  a  dry  powder  like  ashes,  while  the  out- 
side retains  its  plump  and  beautiful  aspect,  and  hence  it  is 
called  the  apple  of  Sodom.  Hasselquist  found  it  on  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  distinguished  by  spines  on  the  stem 
and  calyx.  The  third  bears  a  long  black  fruit,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties  in  shape  and  colour.  It  is  sold  in  the 
markets  in  almost  as  great  abundance  as  gourds  and  melons, 
and  used  in  the  same  manner  in  soups.  It  is  called  by  the 
Turks  patlindjam ;  and  its  first  appearance  in  the  markets  is 
always  attend^  with  a  strong  N.E.  wind,  which  for  that  rea- 
son is  called  in  the  Armenian  Almanack,  patlindjam  melk- 
tem ;  and  all  the  ships  bound  for  the  Black  Sea  hasten  to 
sail  before  the  fruit  appears  in  the  market  and  the  wind  sets 
in,  as  it  continues  several  weeks.'' 
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Brassica  gongylocles  and  eruca.  *^  The  first  of  these  has 
a  protuberant  swelling  of  the  stem,  from  whence  the  leaves 
issue,  and  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  used.  The  second 
is  a  fetid,  offensive  plant,  but  highly  esteemed  by  the  Cheeks 
and  Turks,  who  prefer  it  to  any  other  salad.** 

Hibiscus  esculentus.  llie  unripe  pod  is  stewed  with  sauce ; 
sold  in  the  markets  green,  for  immediate  use,  and  dry  on 
strings. 

Onoporduro  eiatum  adorns  all  the  hills  about  Constanti- 
nople. 

Papaver  somniferum ;  the  Opon  of  Dioscorides. 

Cicer  arietinum  and  lens.  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.  The  first 
*^  is  used  in  great  quantities  in  Constantinople,  and  mixed  with  all 
their  dishes  and  pilafs,  where  it  isalwayswholeand  never  bruised. 
It  is  also  used  in  great  abundance  parched,  when  it  is  called 
leblevi.  This  operation  is  performed  by  Arabs,  who  have 
a  peculiar  skill  in  detaching  it  from  the  cuticle  while  toasting 
it.  When  prepared  in  this  way,  it  is  sold  about  the  streets  in 
sieves,  by  the  Arabs,  who  are  called  Leblevig^  and  form  a 
numerous  body.  The  practice  of  parching  tliis  pea  is  of 
great  antiquity;  it  is  not  only  mentioned  by  rlautus  and  Aris- 
tophanes, but  Shaw  supposes  it  to  be  the  ^^  parched  pulse" 
mentioned  in  Scripture*  Tlie  second  species  is  not  so  abmH 
dant ;  it  is  called  by  the  Turks  mergimets.  It  is  flattish  on 
one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other,  and  hence  called  lens." 

Phaseolus  nanus,  and  chonda;  ^'  sold  in  great  abundance 
in  the  markets,  and  called  by  the  Turks  b^yas  fisisiula,  or 
white  bean,  to  distinguish  them  from  scarlet  runners.'' 

Dolichos  lablab ;  cultivated  in  all  the  gardens,  but  not  sold 
in  the  markets. 

Ipomasa  purpurea,  villosa,  and  coccinea.  *^  These  grow  in 
Constantinople  with  great  luxuriance  and  beauty ;  they  twine 
round  poles  and  climb  up  trees,  forming  with  their  rich  and 
varied  flowers  the  brightest  wreaths." 

Amaranthus  hybridus  and  caudatus.  '^  The  first  is  a  na* 
tive,  and  grows  spontaneously ;  the  secpnd  is  exotic ;  they 
both  attain  to  a  great  size,  altc^ther  uncommon  in  England. 
The  A.  caudatus  is  trained  by  a  pole,  and  rises  to  the  height 
of  six  or  seven  feet,  from  whence  the  pendant  spikes  of  flowers 
hang  down  with  great  beauty,  and  are  so  long  as  sometimes 
to  trail  upon  the  ground." 

Cucurbita  lagenaria  and  daviformis.  <<  These  are  varie* 
ties  of  the  same  gourd :  the  first  exactly  resembles  a  bottle; 
the  second  a  club,  which  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  six 
or  seven  feet.  The  ancients  were  fond  of  cultivating  this 
gourd ;  and  Pliny  is  minute  in  describing  the  mode  and  uses, 
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which  are  the  stoie  fiearly  as  at  the  present  daj.  I  imagine 
this  to  have  been  the  real  gourd  of  Jonas.  They  grow  rapidly 
when  well  watered,  and  wither  immediately  when  left  dry ; 
in  a  few  weeks  forming  dense  shady  arbours,  under  which  the 
people  of  the  E^LSt  sit  and  smoke.  When  the  frdit  is  young, 
it  hangs  down  inside  the  arbour  Uke  candles ;  in  this  state  it 
is  cut,  and  boiled  with  forced  meat,  stuffed  in  the  hollow  part 
widi  rice ;  it  is  then  called  dolma  by  the  Turks ;  and  is  in 
such  general  use,  that  a  large  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Pera 
is  caUed  Dolma  Bakch^,  or  Gourd  Crardens,  from  the  culti- 
vation of  these  plants." 

Cucurbita  cidariformis.  ^^  The  production  of  this  gourd, 
as  given  by  the  ancient  writers,  b  curious :  a  gourd  was  planted 
in  Campania,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  quince,  and  it  immediately 
adopted  its  form  in  addition  to  its  own.  In  fact  it  resem- 
bles a  large  quince,  laid  on  the  top  of  a  flat  melon.  This 
curious  fruit  is  called  here  the  Turk's  turban,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  shape  and  vivid  colours.  It  is  too  rare  to  be  sold 
in  the  markets,  but  is  cultivated  in  private  gardens,  and  used 
in  soups." 

Cucurbita  aurantia,  and  pyriformis.  ^^  These  exactly  re- 
semble the  fruit  after  which  they  are  named;  the  one  an 
orange,  and  the  other  a  pear." 

Cucurbita  potiro.  "  The  gourd  most  in  use  in  Constanti- 
nople ;  the  fruit  is  heaped  up  in  large  piles,  and  kept  undf  r 
tents  in  the  markets  for  six  months  in  the  year.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  varieties  :  one  long,  with  orange-coloured  fruit; 
the  other  round,  with  white-coloured  fruit.  They  are  called 
by  the  Turks  bal  cabaghi,  and  used  in  all  their  soups." 

Cucurbita  sp. ;  Evadghi  cavac,  Turkish ;  by  far  the  largest 
gonrd  in  these  countries ;  it  is  quite  white,  and  in  the  markets 
resembles  huge  snow-balls,  particularly  so,  as  it  is  in  season 
in  winter." 

Cucurbita  citrullus.  The  famous  water-melon,  so  highly 
prized  and  universally  used  all  over  the  East ;  it  is  the  great 
luxury  of  the  common  people  in  Constantinople,  and  refreshes 
the  hammals,  or  porters,  like  ale  in  England,  and  tea  in 
China.  Strangers  are  warned  by  writers  against  the  intense 
cold  of  this  fruit;  but  the  people  of  Constantinople  devour  it 
alone,  without  pepper,  or  any  other  aromatic,  in  the  hottest 
weather,  with  perfect  impunity.  The  Turks  call  it  carpoos; 
and  give  the  same  name  to  their  artificial  globes,  from  their 
resemblance  to  this  fruit,  which  is  a  perfect  sphere. 

Cucumis  melo ;  several  varieties.  ^^  Six  varieties  of  melon 
are  cultivated  in  Asia  Minor,  particularly  about  Angora.  — 
Tliere  is  one  variety  so  very  del  icate,  that  the  seeds  were  given 
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to  me  carefiiHy  sealed  up  in  a  bottle,  with  direetioiis  that  it 
should  not  be  opened  till  the  seeds  were  about  to  be  sown^ 
lest  the  essence  should  evaporate.  The  following  directions 
were  also  sent  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  cumvation :  — 
In  the  beginning  of  May  the  seeds  are  thrown  into  water; 
those  that  float  are  thrown  away,  and  those  that  sink  are  sof* 
fered  to  remain  twelve  hours.  The  ground  is  chosen  ridi, 
and  manured  with  pigeon's  dung.  A  small  cavity  is  made,  in 
which  several  seeds  are  sown  together ;  when  they  come  up, 
three  or  four  only  of  the  most  vigorous  plants  are  suffered  to 
remain,  the  rest  are  pulled  up  and  thrown  away.  The  fruit 
ripens  in  August,  and  is  so  rich  that  no  sugar  or  other  sea- 
soning is  ever  used  with  it  The  other  kinds  of  melons  cul- 
tivate about  Constantinople,  and  sold  in  the  markets,  are 
called  by  the  general  name  of  cavun ;  and,  when  they  are 
larger  or  longer  than  usual,  vodlna  cavun  They  generally 
sell  for  about  twenty  paras  the  oke,  or  about  a  penny  per 
pound.  One  variety  is  called  kiskaduo  by  the  Turks,  and 
is  much  esteemed.** 

4.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Madeira  Vacdnium^  ( F.  Padi/blium 
of  Smith,  and^Hort.  Brit,)  in  the  Open  Air.  In  a  Letter  to  the 
SecretarV'  By  Mr.  WiUiam  Foulk,  Gardener  to  Sir  Everard 
Home,  Bart.,  F.H.S.,  at  Ham,  Surrey.    Read  Dec.  7.  1824^ 

This  vaccinium  is  of  luxurious  growth  in  bog-earth ;  it 
bears  freely,  and  ripens  early  in  October,  so  as  to  come  in 
succession  to  currants  and  raspberries.  It  is  used  like  the 
cranberry. 

5*  Report  upon  the  Neto  or  Rare  Plants  tohich  have  Jlowered  in 
the  Garden  of  the  HorticuUural  Society  at  Chistoickjjrom  its  first 
Formation  to  March  1824.  By  Mr.  John  Lindley,  FX.S.»  &c^ 
Assistant  Secretary  for  the  Garden.  Read  July  20.,  and 
August  3.  1824. 

In  his  selection,  Mr.  Lindley  has  confined  hims^to  ^such 
as  have  been  most  particularly  deserving  notice,  either  for  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers  or  foliage,  or  for  circumstances  con- 
nected with  their  history.'*  A  similar  report  is  intended  to 
lie  made  annually.  This  first  report  is  arranged  as  tender 
plants  and  hardy  plants ;  and  each  of  these  divisions  into  such 
as  are  shrubby,  herbaceous,  bulbous,  or  otherwise.  The 
plants  remarked  on  by  Mr.  Lindley,  being  all  described  and 
treated  of  in  our  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants,  we  shall  do  little 
more  here  than  enumerate  them. 
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TWet  &r  SknA». — Calceolaria  nigosa  and  iiitegriiblia»  Hort  Brit^  elegant 
tinder-shnibsy  neariy  hardy,  propa^tted  by  cuttingBy  placed  under  a  httod- 
glass  in  a  cold  frame. 

Astrapaea  Wallichii,  sent  to  the  Cfaiswick  garden  from  Kew.  Very 
ornamental ;  cuttings  [Wanted  in  silrei^^and,  without  moisture,  root  in  thie 
•course  of  six  weeks. 

Launis  mregata,  Hort  Brit.,  L.  gjlauca  in  some  coUectioBs.  A  low 
branching  snrub,  flowcrinff  in  Winter. 

Guatteria  rufa,  a  low  punt,  with  eordate  leai^es,  of -easy  propagation. 

Berberis  fescicularis ;  rare ;  fine  holly-like  leaves,  yellow  flowers,  and  dark 
purple  fruit.    (See  Gard.  Mag.  pp.  816  and  SSa) 

Hypericum  Cochinchinense,  a  creen-house  plant 

Diplolepis  yomitoria  and  a|ncubta, hot-house  plants;  Cyminosma  pedun- 
culata ;  Hsemadictyen  Tenosum,  a  showy  stove-climber ;  Pcr^aria  sanniino- 
lenta ;  Glycosmis  dtrifolia,  a  stove  plant,  bearing  edible  fruit,  about  the  size 
of  currants ;  Izora  berbata ;  T«antana  fiicata ;  Euonymus  chinensis ;  Oitoria 
arborea ;  Oxalis  PlumierL 

Herbaceous  Plants. — Marica  Sabini  rivals  in  beauQr  of  flowers  M.  north- 
iana ;  ^  named  in  compliment  to  Captain  Edward  Sabine,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  F.RJS.,  &c.,  to  whom  the  Society  is  under  much  obligation  for 
the  numerous  and  important  services  he^  during  his  voyage  to  Africa  and 
South  America,  rendered  the  Society,  in  the  protection  and  assistance 
aflbrded  the  collector  (Mr.  Greo.  Don)  who  accompanied  him." 

Lobelia  campanuloides ;  Canna  iridifolia ;  Chlorophytum  orchidastrum  ; 
Iporocea  paniculata ;  AneOema  sinicum. 

Primula  sinensis,  introduced  by  Ci^>tain  Richard  Rawes  in  18S1,  and 

{>re8ented  by  him  to  his  relative^  Thomas  Carey  Pblmer,  Esquire,  of  Brom* 
ey,  in  Kent 

Limnocharis  Plumieri,  a  fine  aquatic,  native  of  Maranham ;  Phaylopsis 
longifolia ;  Alstromeria  flos  Martini ;  Pitcaimiastaminea ;  Ocymum  febrinigum. 

Orchideous  Plants. — In  the  garden  of  Chiswick  are  about  180  species. 
Catasetum  cristatum;  Prescotia  plantaginea;  Dendrobium  squalens;  Pon- 
thieva  petiolata;  Spiranthes  pudica;  Angrsecum  luridum;  Eulophia 
Guineensis  and  gracilis  have  flowered. 

Bulbous  Plants. — Omithooaliun  corymbosum,  from  Chili ;  the  Peruvian 
women  twine  the  flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant,  in  their  hair.    Pancra 
tium  patens;  Amaryllis  Forbesii,  cyrtanthoides,  and  Candida. 
Haedt  Plants. 

Rosa  Biebersteinii,  m  general  aflpect,  resembles  R.  rubiginosa,  passing 
into  R.  spinosissima. 

Prunus  pseudo-cerasus,  the  Chinese  dierry,  diflers  from^  the  common 
cherry,  ''in  having  its  flowers  growing  in  racemes,  not  fascicles ;  in  their 
stalks  being  hsiryi  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  outline  of  its  leaves. 
Placed  in  a  forcing-house,  it  ripened  its  fr^it  in  fifty  days  from  the  time  of 
flowering,  and  undar  circumstances  unfavourable  to  forcing  cherries  in 
general.  Its  fruit  is  small,  of  a  pale  red  colour,  of  a  pleasant  subacid  fla- 
vour, with  a  small  smooth  stone.  From  the  hdhty  with  which  it  bears 
forcing,  it  b  to  be  anticipated,  that  it  may  hereafbr  prove  an  object  de- 
serving attention." 

Annual  Plants. 

Euphorbia  cyathophora ;  Nicotiana  repanda,  the  true  Havannah  segar  to- 
bacco ;  Nicotiana  nana ;  Calceolaria  scabiossfolia. 

Schizanthus  pinnatus,  an  elegant  annual,  now  common,  and  the  seeds 
sold  in  the  seed-shops,  with  S.  porrigens,  and  other  half-hardy  annuals. 

Schizopetalon  Walkeri,  another  charming  addition  to  our  half-hardy 
annuals. 
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Ammobiuni  alatum,  a  good  addition  to  the  class  of  flowen  popularij 
called  everlastings. 

CE)nothera  teqella;  Loasa  nitida  and  Placei. 

Bvlbout  Plants. — Allium  striatellum  and  Cowani ;  AmaiTilb  longifolia. 

Herbuceoui  PianU. — (Enothera  acaiilis ;  very  dwarf,  with  pure  white 
flowers,  which  eipand  early  in  the  evening,  and  remain  open  during  the 
night,  cloung  by  nine  o'clock  next  morning.    A  good  border  plant. 

Senecio  venustus ;  handsome,  and  easily  cultivated. 

Calendula  incana,  now  (1826)  a  weed  m  Chelsea  Garden. 

or  the  above  61  plants,  26  have  been  introdaced  by  tbe 
Society,  and  of  these  26,  14  were  sent  home  by  that  indefiiti- 
gable  collector,  Mr.  George  Don. 

6.  On    the  Cultivation   of  Strawberries.     By  Thomas  Andrew 

Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.    President.     Read  December  2l8t 

1824. 

Mr.  Knight,  referrinc  to  Mr.  Keens^s  paper  on  the  straw- 
berry  (Hort  Trans,  vol.  ii.  p.  S92.  and  Encyc  of  Gard.  §  471 7.), 
states  that  it  contains  som^  opinions  which  he  does  not  think 
well  founded ;  and  he  adds,  ^^  as  I  rarely  ses  in  gardens  of  my 
friends  that  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  even  a  moderately  good 
crop  of  strawberries,  (! !)  I  shall  proceed  to  state  some  conclu- 
sions which  theory  and  practice  have  conjointly  led  me  to 
draw,  relatively  to  the  most  advantageous  modes  of  culture  of 
those  species  and  varieties  of  fruit." 

Mr.  Knight  agrees  with  Mr.  Keens  that  the  Spring  is  the 
only  proper  season  for  planting.  The  aggregate  produce  in 
two  seasons  of  a  plantation  made  in  August  will  generally  be 
found  to  be  less  m  quantity,  and  very  inferior  in  ouality,  to 
that  afforded  in  one  season,  of  equal  extent,  maae  in  the 
Spring.  .  Mr.  Keens  suffers  his  beds  to  continue  tiiree  years, 
and  plants  his  hautbois  and  pines  at  eighteen  inches  apart  in 
the  rows,  with  intervals  of  two  feet  between  the  rows.  Mr. 
Knight  plants  the  Downton  strawberry,  which  requires  as  much 
space  as  the  hautbois  or  pine,  Jn  rows  at  sixteen  inches  dis- 
tance, with  only  eight  inches  distance  between  the  plants ;  and 
he  has  found  each  plant  at  such  distances,  nearlv,  if  not  quite 
as  productive  as  when  placed  with  much  wider  mtervals.  Tlie 
old  scarlet  strawberry  Mr.  Knight  found  to  bear  admirably 
at  a  foot  distance  between  the  rows,  and  six  inches  plant  from 
plant;  and  he  thinks  he  has  obtained  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  produce  from  tbe  same  extent  of  ground  which  he 
should  have  obtained  if  his  plants  had  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
tances recommended  by  Mr.  Keens.  The  beds,  however,  are 
totally  expended  at  tbe  end  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  months 
from  the  time  of  their  being  formed,  and  the  ground  is  then 
applied  to  other  purposes.  "  |  have  consequently  the  trouble 
aimually  of  planting;  but  I  find  this  trouble  much  less  than 
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that  of  properly  managing  old  beds :  I  am  quite  certain  that 
I  obtain  a  much  larger  quantity  of  fruit,  and  of  a  very  superior 
quality,  than  I  ever  did  obtain  by  retaining  the  same  beds  in 
bearing  during  three  successive  years,  from  the  same  extent 
of  ground/* 

Mr.  Knight  approves  of  Mr.  Keens's  mode  of  placing  some 
long  dunff  between  the  rows ;  but  to  his  practice  of  oigging 
between  we  rows,  he  says,  ^^  I  object  most  strongly ;  for  by 
shortening  the  lateral  roots  in  Autumn,  the  plants  not  only 
lose  the  true  sap,  which  such  roots  abundantly  contain,  but 
tbe  organs  themselves,  which  the  plants  must  depend  upon  for 
supplies  of  new  food  in  the  Spring,  must  be  to  a  considerable 
extent  destroyed.  This  mode  of  treating  strawberry  plants  is 
much  in  use  among  country  gardeners,  and  I  have  amplv  tried 
^t  myself  but  always  with  injurious  effects;  and  I  ^o  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  decidedly  bad."  In  this  we  entirely 
agree  with  the  president,  and  recommend  the  study  of  his  re- 
marks to  every  cultivator.  The  following  observations  respect- 
ing runners  aeserve  the  gardener's  attention,  as  being  calcu- 
lated to  guard  him  against  the  two  extremes,  of  taking  off  all 
or  none.  "  Taking  off  the  runners  is  not  expedient  in  the 
mode  of  culture  I  recommend,  and,  under  all  circumstances, 
this  must  be  done  with  judgment  and  caution;  for  every 
runner  is,  in  its  incipient  state  of  formation,  capable  of  beccnn- 
ing  a  fruit-stalk,  and  if  too  great  a  number  of  the  runners  be 
taken  off  in  the  Summer,  others  will  be  emitted  bv  the  plants, 
which  would,  under  other  circumstances,  have  been  trans- 
muted into  fruitstalks.  The  blossoms,  consequently,  will 
not  be  formed  till  a  later  period  of  the  season,  and  the  fruit 
of  the  following  year  will  thence  be  defective  alike  in  quantity 
and  quality ;  and,  under  the  mode  of  culture  recommended,  a 
large  part  of  the  runners,  when  these  are  taken  off  in  Spring, 
will  be  required  to  form  the  new  beds." 

Alpine  strawberries  Mr.  Knight  raises  from  seed  early  in 
Spring,  or  from  runners  of  the  preceding  year  planted  in  the 
beginning  of  April,  at  one  foot  apart,  in  oeds  four  or  five  feet 
wide.  ^^  It  is  expedient,  in  the  culture  of  these  varieties,  that 
the  superficial  soil  should  be  extremely  rich ;  because  much 
the  most  valuable  part  of  their  produce  is  obtained  from 
runners,  of  the  same  season,  and  these  require  to  be  well 
nourished.  If  a  good  alpine  variety  be  planted,  the  blossoms 
of  all  the  runners  will  rise  with  the  third  leaf.  The  best 
which  I  have  seen  affords  a  white  fruit,  similar  in  form  to 
the  red  variety ;  and  the  old  plants  of  this,  as  well  as  the 
runners,  continue  to  bear  till  their  blossoms  are  destroyed  by 
frost;  and  both  the  white  wood,  and  white  alpine  strawberries, 
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appear  to  me  to  retain  their  flavour  more  perfectly  in  Autumn 
than  the  red." 

7.  Directions  for  managing  Tigridia  Pavonia  during  the  Winter 
Months.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Mr.  John  Damper 
Parks.     Read  December  7th,  1824.. 

Instead  of  cutting  down  the  stems  and  taking  up  the  roots, 
Mr.  Parks  takes  up  the  roots  with  some  mould  attached  to 
them,  and  puts  them  in  pots  as  small  as  their  size  will  con- 
veniently admit,  without  disturbing  the  bdlbs.  He  then  places 
them  in  a  cold  pit,  and  finds  them  in  the  March  following 
more  large  and  plump  than  roots  deprived  of  the  earth  in 
Autumn,  and  kept  in  a  dry  place;  a  iudicious  practice,  ap- 
plicable to  different  other  tender  bulbs,  such  as  Gladiolus 
cardinal  is. 

8.  Notices  of  Communications  to  the  Horticultural  Society^  hettoeem 
Jan.  1. 1822.  and  Jan.  \.  1823 ,  of  which  separate  Accounts  have 
not  been  published  in  the  Transactions.  Extracted  frmm  the 
Minute  Books  and  Papers  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  G.  Swayne^  of  Dyrham,  near  Bath,  protects  the  branches  of 
fiff-trees  during  Winter  by  old  newspapers.  He  applies  them  in  the  month 
of  December,  *'  by  winding  long  stripes  round  the  branches,  in  the  manner 
in  which  surgeons  do  their  bandages,  making  the  paper  reach  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, without  leaving  any  part  uncovered,  and  givinjg  it  a  twist  on  the  end, 
to  fix  it.  As  soon  as  the  branch  has  been  prepajred,  it  is  attached  to 
the  wall  with  shreds,  in  two  places,  one  at  the  commencement  of  the 
paper,  and  the  other  near  the  end.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  when 
the  young  fruits  are  swelling,  the  covering  is  removed,  taking  care  to  do 
so  on  a  mild  but  cloudy  day,  that  the  change  may  not  be  too  great  from 
their  covered  state  to  that  of  exposure.  If  the  fig-trees  have  not  been  pre- 
viously pruned,  to  save  unnecessary  labour  such  branches  onl^  as  are  in* 
tended  to  be  left  for  fruiting  need  be  covered."  Printed  paper  is  preferred 
to  plain  paper,  because,  having  a  considerable  portion  of  its  surface  covered 
with  the  oil  of  the  ink,  it  does  not  readily  imbibe  moisture. 

The  Rev.  W.  Phelpt,  of  Mellifont  Abbey,  near  Wells,  Somersetshire,  pro- 
tects <*  wall-trees  from  the  effects  of  frosts  by  constructing  broad  ladders,  re- 
sembling hurdles,  of  a  length  sufficient  to  reach  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  when 
placed  obliquely  a^nst  it,  3  feet  distant  at  the  bottom,  and  of  a  width  not 
exceeding  6  feet,  m  order  that  they  may  be  more  portable.  The  rounds 
of  the  ladder,  which  are  18  inches  apart,  are  wrapped  with  straw  or  hay- 
bands,  or  with  refuse  flax,  or  hemp-dressings.  The  obliquity  of  the  lad- 
der bringsthe  rounds  into  such  a  position,  one  above  the  otner,  that  the 
effects  of  n*ost,  and  of  cutting  winds,  are  completely  guarded  against,  and 
yet  the  sun's  ra3rs  are  admitt^  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  allowed.  The 
ladders  are  placed  in  front  of  the  trees,  just  before  the  blossoms  begin  to 
expand,  and  continued  there  till  the  fruit  is  of  a  good  size,  when  they 
may  be  removed  to  a  shed,  to  remain  till  next  season.  With  common  care 
they  will  last  several  years,  and  the  straw  or  hay*bands  may  be  easily  re- 
newed. The  experience  of  four  years  has  fully  confirmed  Mr.  P.  in  the 
opinion  of  the  utility  of  this  kind  of  protection." 

Mr.  James  VaU,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  at  Wimpole,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  has  raised  and  fruited  pines,  for  five  years  and  upwards, 
in  pits  somewhat  on  Mr.  M  Phail's  plan,  but  heated  both  within  and  from 
without  by  leaves,  instead  of  dung  or  fire-heat. 
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'  Mr.  JamcM  Smiik,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetown,  at  H^petown 
House,  in  Scotland,  forces  rhubarb  in  boxes  placed  in  a  mushroom-house, 
or  other  dark  room,  and  watered  occasionally.  Roots  taken  up  in  Decern* 
ber  will,  with  from  5^  to  6^  of  heat,  be  blanched  and  fit  for  cutting  in 
February.  A  fresh  box  brought  in  every  three  weeks  will  aflbrd  a  regular 
supply,  and  the  plants,  when  done  with,  may  be  taken  out  of  the  boxes, 
and  replanted  in  the  open  ground,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  a  similar  use  the  en- 
suing Winter. 

Jokn  Wedgewoody  Esa,,  blanches  and  forces  Buda calein  the  manner  of 
searcale,  and  finds  the  plants  so  treated  become  peculiarly  ddicate. 

Mr,  John  RM^  the  inventor  of  the  new  syrinse  {Enofc.  of  Gard-JigASS^^ 
andcfAgr,fig.  665,)  proposes  to  glaze  sashes  by  formms  grooves  on  each 
side  of  the  sash-bar  to  receive  the  glass  and  putty.  He  thinks  that,  by 
exposing  a  smaller  surface  of  putty  to  the  air,  less  wet  will  be  admitted 
into  the  house.  We  have  great  doubts  as  to  this  plan  being  an  improvement. 

Mr,  John  Hunnefnan  sent  to  the  meeting  of  the  Society  several  roots 
of  the  Teltow  tiunip,  or  French  tiunip,  a  small  and  excellent  spindle- 
shaped  root,  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  small  long-rooted  radish,  grown 
principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Teltow,  in  Brandenburgh.  The  seed 
IS  sown  twice  a  year;  in  April,  to  be  gathered  about  July ;  and  in  August, 
in  ground  from  which  the  rye  crops  have  been  cleared,  or  where  early  po- 
tatoes have  been  previously  grown,  to  be  taken  up  late  in  the  Autumn, 
^  and  preserved  in  cellars,  in  dry  sand,  where  they  will  keep  good  till  the* 
Spring.  The  poor  and  sandy  soil  of  the  Teltow  custrict  seems  almost  ne- 
cessary for  the  growth  of  this  turnip,  for  it  de^nerates  when  grown  at  a 
distance  firom  it.  A  total  absence  of  manure  is  essential  to  their  perfec- 
tion. As  a  vegetable  it  is  much  used  in  Germany ;  it  is  of  great  excel- 
lence, and  is  dressed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  generally  stewed.*' 
We  may  observe  here,  that  in  Autumn  the  Teltow,  or  any  other  turnip, 
may  be  sown  on  the  richest  soil,  and  yet  retain  its  flavour;  but  this  is 
not  the  case  in  Spring  or  Summer. 

Sir  C,  M,  L,  moncky  Bart,,  destrovs  wopns  in  pots  by  an  infusion  made 
with  boiling  ¥rater  and  firesh  walnut-leaves.    Lime-water  is  more  effectual. 

Mr,  P»  x>ay,  Grardener  to  the  Countess  of  Dysart,  Ham-House,  near 
Richmond,  sent  to  the  meeting  a  tree  cabbage-plant  in  seed,  the  stem  of 
which  was  twelve  feet  high,  wiui  abundance  of  branches. 

Mr,  James  Smith,  Gardener  to  James  Hammond,  Esq.,  at  Potter's  Bar, 
near  Bamet,  communicated  ^  directions  for  forcing  onions  to  produce 
bulbs  in  clusters,  at  an  enrly  season.  -  He  sows  the  seed  in  April,  thickly, 
in  a  bed,  and  does  not  afterwards  thin  the  plants  which  come  up ;  this 
causes  them  to  remain  small ;  a  part  of  them  are  used  for  pickling,  and  the 
remainder,  being  about  the  size  of  walnuts,  are  planted  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary, pressing  each  onion  into  the  earth  so  deep  as  just  to  cover  it.  As 
soon  as  the  seed-stalks  appear,  he  breaks  them  off,  and  instead  of  making 
any  efibrt  to  form  new  ones,  the  onions  begin  to  form  young  bulbs  round 
the  old  ones.  By  this  process  onions  may  be  obtained  two  or  three  inches 
in  circumference,  fit  for  the  kitchen  early  in  Spring,  at  a  time  when  Spring- 
sown  onions  are  not  larger  than  quills.  Onions  thus  thrown  into  clusters 
will  he  full-grown  by  the  end  of  June,  and  fit  to  take  up  then,  but  they 
do  not  keep  well." 

Peter  Raimer,  Eta.,  Captain  R,  N,,  communicated  directions  for  culti- 
vating and  cooking  tne  bnnjall,  a  variety  of  the  common  egff-plant  (sola- 
num  melongena),  producing  dark-coloured  elongated  fruit,  which  is  much 
used  in  the  East  Indies,  especially  at  Bombay.  It  is  also  established  as  an 
esculent  in  the  French  gardens,  under  the  name  of  aubergine.  Captain 
Rainier  grows  the  plants  in  a  frame  placed  upon  a  dung-bed.  The  seeds 
are  sown  in  February ;  each  plant  yields  from  six  to  ten  fruits.  They  are 
very  generally  used  in  the  East  Indies  in  curries,  and  made-dishes;  but 
the  usual  and  best  mode  of  dressing  them  is,  first  to  parboil  them,  and  then. 
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dbiding  them  Jengthwite,  to  icore  tliera  aeroM  and  aerois  wHh  a  knife, 
to  dress  them  with  butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  then  to  broil  them  on  a 
gridiron.    Captain  Rainier  uses  the  medlar  as  a  stock  for  pears. 

Mr.  John  Bowers,  Gardener  to  the  Lord  Selsey,  at  West  Dean  Uoose, 
in  Sussex,  destroys  the  bug  and  scale  on  pine-apple  plants  by  a  wash  **  a>o- 
sbting  of  three  gallons  of  rain  water,  two  pounds  of  soft  soap,  eight 
ounces  of  black  sulphur,  (sulphur  viyum,)  and  two  ounces  of  camphor, 
boiled  together  for  an  hour,  and  to  which  is  then  added  three  ounces  of 
turpentine.  He  turns  out  his  plants,  divests  the  roots  of  thdr  fibres,  and 
immerses  them  in  a  trough  nearly  filled  with  the  liquid  at  a  temperature  of 
from  ISQO  to  156^  for  about  five  minutes.  Queen  and  sugar-loaf  pines  he 
finds  require  the  highest  heat  stated :  Antiguas  and  others  need  not  have 
it  above  124°;  but  those  to  which  a  lower  temperature  is  used  must 
remain  double  the  time  immersed.  When  taken  out  of  the  liquor  th^ 
are  well  drained,  and  set  on  the  flue  of  the  house  with  the  roots  down- 
wards, until  they  become  dry ;  they  are  then  put  into  small-dzed  poU,  and 
plunged  in  fresh  tan,  with  a  ^od  bottom  heat  kept  up  by  dung  liiuogs. 
They  are  shaded  from  the  sun  m  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  a  little  air  given 
until  they  begin  to  grow,  which  will  be  in  about  three  weeks  Grom  the 
time  they  are  potted.  The  above  operation  may  be  performed  between 
the  montns  of  February  and  September." 

Mr,  John  Breese,  Gardener  to  Sir  Thomas  Neave,  Bart  at  Dagnam 
Park,  Essex,  grows  pines  on  boards  placed  over  a  pit  filled  with  rank 
dung,  covered  with  six  inches  of  old  rotten  dung. 

Mr,  Wiliicnn  Ross,  of  Stoke  Newington,  had  a  plant  of  the  black  Damas- 
cus grape,  the  blossoms  of  which,  every  gardener  knows,  do  not  set  weii, 
either  in  the  hot-house,  nursery,  or  in  the  open  air.  Mr.  Ross  had  a  piaiit 
on  the  open  wall,  which  for  many  years  had  invariably  failed  to  set  its  firuit 
A  royal  muscadine  grew  near  it.  At  the  pruning  and  training  season  the 
branches  of  the  two  vines  were  intermixed,  and  in  the  blooming  season 
their  racemes  coming  almost  in  contact  with  each  other,  produced  the 
desired  effect ;  while  a  part  of  the  vine  trained  by  itself  produced  defective 
branches  as  before.  Mr.  Ross  had  been  in  the  habit  of  fecundatwg  the 
black  Danrascus  by  suspending  over  the  blossoms,  when  fully  open,  bandies 
of  the  flowers  of  other  sorts  then  in  the  same  state.  These  were  shaken 
occasionally  to  disperse  tlie  pollen. 

John  Williams,  Esq,  of  Htmaston,  near  Worcester,  cultivates  straw 
berries  on  small  ridges  of  earth  running  north  and  south,  about  ni:ie 
inches  above  the  levd  of  the  ground,  planting  the  strawberries  on  the  top, 
and  laying  plain  tiles  on  each  side  of  the  ridge.  He  finds  the  pioduce 
earlier,  more  abundant,  and  better  flavoured,  than  on  plants  frown  on  the 
flat  ground.  The  flat  tiles  retain  the  moisture,  promote  the  ripening  of  the 
fiiiit,  and  keep  it  free  from  dirt  after  heavy  showers  of  raid. 


Art.  II.  Verhandlungen  des  Vereins,  S^c.  Transactions  of  the 
Prussian  Gardening  Society,  Sfc.  Vol.  I.  Continued  from 
p.  189. 

The  26th  Article  of  these  Transactions  is  entitled.  General  Re- 
marks  on  British  Parks  and  Gardens.  Extracted  from  the 
Journal  of  Mr.  Lenn^  Royal  Garden  Engineer  at  Poudam. 

Mr.  Lennk  is  a  young  man  belonging  to  a  family  on  the 
l«nks  of  the  Rhine,  who  have  been  gardeners  for  upwards  of 
two  centuries.     Having  received  a  very  competent  education 
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at  home,  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  placed  under  the  late  Mr. 
Thouin,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes ;   he  next  went  to  Sicily 
to  teach  the  culture  of  asparagus  and  make  various  improve- 
ments in  the  sarden  of  a  German  officer,  who  had  married  a 
rich  Sicilian  neiress.     After  remaining  there  two  years,  he 
came  to  Naples,  and  spent  some  time  with  his  three  country- 
men, gardeners,  at  the  botanic  garden  in  the  city,  the  Royal 
garden  at  Portici,  and  the  English  garden  at  Caserta.     In  re- 
turning to  Germany,  he  passed  some  months  with  Signor 
Yilaresi,  at  Monza  near  Milan.     All  the  principal  gardens  in 
Germany  he  had  visited  before  he  left  that  country.     In  J  823 
he  came  to  England,  and  remained  in  this  country  for  two  or 
three  months.     Having  during  that  period  had  n*equent  oc- 
casion to  see  Mr.  L.,  we  found  him  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  various  young  German  gardeners   who  have  visited 
England  since  the  peace.     At  the  same  time  it  is  proper  to 
remark,  that  his  st^  was  too  short,  his  knowledge  of  the 
language  too  imperfect,  and  his  travels  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  too  limited,  to  enable  him  to  form  a  just  notion  of  the 
English  mode  of  laying  out  grounds.     His  remarks,  there- 
fore, as  an  artist,  may  be  considered  of  less  interest  than 
as  those  of  a  general  observer  and  a  foreigner.     Clermont, 
Ashridge,    Stowe,    Woburn    Abbey,   and   Eaton  Hall,    he 
believes  to  be  the  first  residences  in  England,     We  subjoin 
his  description  of  the  latter  residence. 

'<  One  of  the  roost  interesting  instances  of  what  wealth  and 
taste  turned  to  a  particular  object  can  produce,  may  be  seen  at 
Eaton  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Grosvenor,  about  three  miles 
from  Chester.  With  a  view  of  rendering  the  journey  agreeable, 
and  in  order  to  be>  as  it  were,  equally  at  home  at  Chester  and 
Eaton  HaU,  he  has  purchased  most  of  the  land  situated  between 
those  two  places,  and  connected  them  by  turning  the  whole 
into  park  scenery  as  far  as  the  gates  of  the  town.  The  etitrance 
to  the  park  is  through  a  splendid  iron-gate  in  the  Gothic  style  ; 
the  impression  produced  by  it,  and  by  the  neat  lodge,  jjive  a  fore- 
taste of  what  is  to  follow*  A  fine  even  approach  windis  m  majestic 
curves  through  broad  glades  of  turf,  bounded  by  thick  plantations, 
which  sometimes  almost  touch  the  road,  and  at  others  withdraw 
far  from  it,  forming  a  great  varietv  of  bays  and  sinuosities.  Here 
and  there  single  trees  and  small  eroups  enhance  the  beauty  of 
the  way.  The  ground  rises  gradually,  the  light  groups  now 
become  more  open,  and  to  the  left  are  discovered  most  beautiful 
meadow-ground,  watered  by  a  small  stream ;  to  the  right  this 
fertile  plain  b  broken  by  various  hills  covered  with  underwood. 
As  we  advance,  the  elevation  and  variety  of  the  ground  is 
increased  ;  various  points  of  view  direct  the  attention  to  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  which  now  becomes  more  interesting  at  every 
step.     We  see  towards  the  north  the  town  of  Chester,  with  ite 
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ancient  walls  of  red  jand-stone ;  towards  the  west  we  behold  a 
richly  cultivated  country,  with  hills  projecting  from  the  higher 
mountains  of  Wales,  which  themselves  rear  their  heads  abore 
them,  and  in  grotesque  forms  close  the  horizon.  The  countij 
has  a  truly  imposing  character.  Under  similar,  but  varied  points 
of  view,  we  proceed  on  the  grand  approach,  till  we  arrive  at  t 
cross-road  connecting  die  surrounding  villages.  This  road 
divides  the  park  in  two  parts ;  but  far  from  injuring  the  general 
effect,  it  has  been  sunk  into  an  artificial  rocky  dell,  to  a  depth  of 
twenty  feet,  over  which  the  i^proach  passes  on  a  natural^e 
vault  of  rock-work.  The  sides  of  this  glen  are  inaccessible,  and 
the  view  of  it  from  the  i^proach  forms  an  interesting  feature  in 
the  landscape. 

An  open  Gothic  portal,  highlv  enriched,  now  surprises  the  view 
of  the  stranger,  and  prepares  him  for  the  vicinity  and  splendour 
of  the'  house.  The  park  here  displays  a  more  ornamented 
appearance ;  the  lawns  are  more  extensive,  and  more  neatly  kept; 
the  plantations  are  more  select,  and  secured  by  iron  fencing 
against  the  depredations  of  the  deer.  At  last  we  discover, 
throuffh  a  dark  mass  of  wood,  the  house  itself,  in  a  style  of 
splendour  and  grandeur  truly  royal,  and  such  as  one  would  fed 
almost  inclined  to  call  too  arrogant  for  a  private  individual  ( and 
man  flir  einen  privatmann  fast  zu  iibermiithig  nennen  mochte). 
The  palace  is  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  all  that  wealth  and 
art  can  produce,  is  displayed  in  its  exterior,  and  still  more  in  its 
interior. ' 

Mr.  Lenn^  suggests  that  the  royal  residences  round  Berlin* 
and  especiallv  those  at  Potsdam,  might  be  united  with  the 
capital  something  in  the  same  way  Uiat  Eaton  Hall  is  with 
Chester. 

As  a  native  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  he  fisels  the  want  of 
those  vineyards  and  orchards  which  abound  in  his  country ; 
but  above  all  things,  he  cannot  reconcile  himself  to  the  extent 
of  our  parks,  kept  up  '*  for  the  nourishment  of  game  instead 
of  human  beings."  He  is  particularly  shocked  at  the  parks  of 
Blenheim,  Wobum,  and  Ashridffe,  in  each  of  which,  he  says, 
there  are  from  two  diousand  to  tnree  thousand  head  of  deer. 
This  ** arrogance,  extravagance,  and  egotism"  of  the  English, 
he  "would  be  sorry  to  see  imitated  in  Germany,  farther  than 
in  a  very  slight  d^ree."  He  b  convinced  that  if  Kent  had 
been  employed  by  German  princes,  instead  of  English  lords, 
he  would  have  introduced  the  orchards  which  he,  Mr.  Lenn^ 
finds  contrast  so  much  better  with  cultivated  fields  than  park 
scenery.  He  hopes  to  give  an  example  of  this  mixed  style 
of  fruit  and  forest  trees,  iii  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin. 

The  English  style  of  landscape-gardening  which  prevaOed 
in  the  time  of  Kent,  he  considers  as  having  d^nerated  into 
a  little  manner;  and  as  examples  of  this,  he  rerers  to  Cashio- 
bury  and  Bretton  Hall.     We  see  from  this,  and  other  parts 
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of  Mr.  Lenn^*s  paper,  that  he  has  not  clear  ideiis  of  wliat 
EInglish  gardening  is,  or  ought  to  be.  The  littlenesses  he 
alludes  to  at  the  above  places  are  the  flower-gardens,  which 
form  a  description  of  scenery  altogether  apart  m>m  landscape. 
A  foreigner,  to  become  acquainted  with  our  gardening,  would 
require  to  remain  some  years  in  the  comitry,  and  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  lai^uace. 

^^  The  reason  why  Engush  gentlemen  are  so  fond  of 
their  country-seats,  is  owmg  to  the  fi^y  atmosphere  of 
LfOndon,  and  the  smoke  of  sea-coal.''  Tne  public  parks  of 
the  metropolis  he  considers  every  way  inferior  to  tnose  on 
the  continent,  and  seemingly  much  more  intended  for  the 
grazing  of  cattle  than  for  the  enjoyment  of  man.  He  justly 
observes,  that  the  public  walks  of  the  continental  towns,  such 
as  the  Tuillerie-garden  of  Paris,  the  Prater  of  Vienna,  and 
the  Thiergarten  at  Berlin,  have  decided  advantages  over  those 
of  London.  ^<  To  enjoy  the  latter  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  man 
of  fortune,  and  take  exercise  on  horseback  or  in  a  carriage, 
for,  excepting  in  St  James's  Park  and  Kensington-gardens, 
there  is  neither  a  seat  nor  a  shelter  for  the  pedestrian."  The 
Regent's  Park  he  describes  as  particularly  deficient  in  these 
respects,  and  observes  that  in  the  distant  parts  of  it  there  ought 
not  only  to  be  seats,  arbours,  and  bowers  of  shelter,  but  places 
of  refreshment  and  amusement  He  notices  the  trifold  fence 
of  the  circus  at  the  end  of  Regent's  Street,  and  thedouble  fences 
and  locked  gates  of  most  of  the  squares,  as  truly  £n|^lish.  These 
things,  he  says,  made  him  reflect  on  the  liberality  of  liis  kinff, 
and  odier  German  princes,  who  generously  throw  open  then: 
gardens  to  the  public  at  every  hour  of  the  day ;  *'  and  often,"  he 
adds,  *^  when  viewing  them,  I  thought  of  the  gardens  of  Pots* 
dam,  so  richly  ornamented ;  open  at  all  times  to  all  manner  of 
persons ;  and  the  perfect  preservation  of  which,  shows  that  the 
people  properly  appreciate  the  &vour  of  their  monarch."  The 
royal  gardens  of  Kew  and  Windsor  he  does  not  estimate  high- 
ly ;  though  he  mistakes  the  object  of  Sir  WiUiam  Chambers  in 
laying  out  the  pleasure-grounds  at  Kew,  which  was  that  of 
making  the  most  of  a  dull  and  limited  space,  without  reference 
to  the  external  views.  This  could  be  done  no  otherwise  than 
by  the  frequent  introduction  of  buildings,  and  the  judicious 
disposition  of  exotic  trees  and  shrubs.  To  have  moved  earth, 
or  introduced  water,  would  have  done  more ;  but  at  an  ex- 
pence  deemed  too  great  for  royalty.  Mr.  L.  falls  into  the 
usual  mistake  of  strangers,  and  of  one  or  two  of  us  at  home, 
in  considering  the  collection  of  plants  in  the  botanic  garden 
at  Kew  as  the  first  in  Europe.  It  was  once  so,  but  now 
there  are  more  complete  collections  in  some  of  the  London 
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nurseries ;  e.g.  at  Messrs.  Loddiges  at  Hackney ;  not  to  men- 
tion  the  gardens  of  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow. 
{To  be  continued.) 


Art.  n.  Catalogue  qfJVorks  on  Gardenings  AgrkuUuref  Bota^^ 
SfC.  publithed  since  November  last^  with  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  most  interesting 

British. 

Transactions  of  the  HorHcuUural  Society  (f  London,  Vol.  ti.  part  in. 
London,  4to.  5  plates. 

This  part  contains  ogfateen  pa^rs;  two  of  the  plates  are  figures  of 
chrysantnemumSy  and  tiie  third  bf  •*  Wilmot's  superb**  strawberry.  Three 
of  the  papers  are  by  the  j>r^#deiit,^  twO  by  the  secreta^;  two  bv  the 
garden  secretary;  one  by  a  tMk  in  the  garden ;  one  by  the  bead  gardener; 
two  are  anonymous  reports,  on  the  experiments  carried  on  in  the  garden 
of  the  Society ;  and  one,  notices  of  fruits  exhibited  at  the  Society's  meetings. 
Of  the  remaining  five  papers ;  one  is  by  Dr.  Van  Mons  of  Brussels ;  two  b? 
ffttrdenet^  in  place  in  KnglaiMi;  and  i^o  by  gardeners  in  place  in  Scotland. 
Along  with  thispnblieation  is  cfistribated  a  paper  of  ^  RMihUions  obeenred 
by  the  GsBtten  Committee  in  the  distribution  of  articles  from  the  garden." 

The  essence  of  all  these  papers  ihay  be  comprised  in  about  a  doxen  o£ 
oar  pages,  and  will  be  founa  in  i^  future  number. 

HorHcuUural  Society  of  London.  Report  of  the  Garden  Csmmttee  on  the 
Formation  and  Progress  of  the  Garden ;  drawn  up  for  the  Information 
of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society^  as  directed  by  the  Bye-Laws.  March  ^Iftt^ 
1826.    London,  4to.  29  pp.  1  pi. 

This  report  is  only  delivered  to  such  Fellows  of  the  Society  as  hare  sub- 
scribed to  the  garden ;  other  members  or  the  public  may  purchase  it  at 
Bs.  a  copy. 

The  Garden  Committee  have  the  satisfaction  to  state  that  the  various 
departments  of  the  Garden  exhibit  every  appearance  of  hnprovement  and 
advancement.  **  Thoup;h  many  walls  and  buiidmgs  remdn  to  be  execnted,  the 
ground-works  are  so  far  perfected,  that  the  arrangements  and  divisions  are 
sufficiently  obvious  to  exhibit  to  an  observer  the  design  of  those  lO  whom 
the  first  formation  of  the  plan  was  entrusted.  The  deviations  from  that 
plan  have  l)een  so  trifling  that  the  ori^d  miiy  be  considered  as  remaining 
unaltered,  and  the  Committee  have  again  to  repeat,  what  they  have  once  be- 
fore observed,  that  if  the  plan  of  the  garden  were  again  to  be  arranged,  the 
present  would  orobably  be  adopted  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  its  details. 
The  object  ox  the  establishment  has  always  been,  and  it  is  hoped  will 
continue  to  be,  general  public  utility ;  prTvate  benefit  and  gratification,  except 
as  far  as  may  be  compatible  with  general  gockl^  being  of  secondary  consider- 
ation. The  entire  garden  must  be  viewed  as  created  for  the  illustration 
of  all  objects  connected  with  gardening,  and  as  intended  to  fulfil  the  pur- 
poses of  the  original  institution  of  6he  Society,  pointed  out  in  its  charter, 
**  the  improffement  of  horOctdture  in  all  its  iranchet^  ornamental  as  well 
at  useful.** 

By  this  test  we  shall  examine  the  plan  of  the  garden  in  onr  next 
number. 

Reports  on  the  following  points  are  In  preparation : 

I.  The  results  of  ob^rtations  and  experiments  of  a  general  nature,  ma^ 
in  the  garden. 
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8.  Notices  of  the  new  and  remarkable  fruits  which  have  ripened  in  the 
garden. 

3.  ISmiJar  notices  on  the  new  and  remarkable  esculents  which  hare 
been  raised  in  the  garden. 

4.  Accounts  of  new  and  remaikable  plants  which  have  flowered  in  the 
garden. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  fruit  department  wfll  be  ready  for  publication 
earW  in  the  Summer. 

llie  collection  of  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  has  perhaps  never  been 
equalled^  and  that  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  now  scarcdy  inferior,  except  in 
age,  to  any  in  Europe. 

The  collection  or  esculent  vegetables  is  continually  in  the  course  of 
improvement.  The  chief  objects  of  the  Society  are  to  simplify  the  nomen- 
clature, and  point  out  the  most  useful  of  the  articles. 

The  niunber  of  smaller  hardy  ornamental  plants,  with  the  exception 
of  bulbs,  is  not  very  large  at  present.  It  has  never  been  intended  to  make 
the  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  and  annuals  general ;  but  to  confine 
it  to  those  which  are  strictly  ornamental,  and  consequently  suited  to  a 
garden,    A  botanical  collection  of  plants  has  never  been  contemplated. 

The  plants  under  gbss  are  ahnost  entirely  confined  to  those  of  orna- 
ment, and  of  known  or  expected  utility. 

The  progress  made  in  the  Arboretum  is  explained  by  a  plan  of  the  groimd. 
Tins  subject  we  leave  till  our  next  Number. 

**  The  Committee  have  to  report  that  the  oarden  has  received  some  very 
important  acquisitions  by  the  mission  which  has  just  terminated,  of  Mr. 
James  IVfRae,  to  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  various  parts 
of  the  south-western  side  of  South  America.  Very  material  additions 
have  also  been  made  to  the  garden  by  the  liberality  of  Messrs.  Banroann 
of  Bolwiller,  Messrs.  Audibert  of  Tarascon,  Messrs.  Landreth  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Mr.  Flov  of  New  York.  Many  objects  of  interest  have  also 
been  acquired  by  the  liberality  of  the  nurserymen  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

**  The  advanced  slate  of  several  departments  of  the  garden  enables  the 
Committee  to  state  that  the  supplies  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  esculent 
vegetables  ibr  exhibition  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Society  will  in  fiiture  be 
more  abundant  and  varied  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  Of  such  fruits 
and  esculent  vegetables  as  may  remain  afrer  this  necessary  general  appli- 
cation of  the  produce,  the  Council  have  it  in  contemplation  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  «de  at  a  reasonable  price,  to  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
who  may  be  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  such  privilege." 

**  The  donations  from  the  garden  have  been  very  considerable :  in  the  first 
plac^  in  the  supply  of  plants  and  seeds  to  our  own  colonies,  and  to 
foreign  countries  generally,  whenever  it  could  be  ascertained  that  they 
were  likely  to  be  useful ;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  the  public  gardens 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Extensive  supplies  of  the  more  useful  objects 
of  cultivation  have  been  sent  to  the  house  of  the  Society,  for  the  use  of 
the  Fellows  generally.  With  regard  to  particular  distributions  to  members 
of  the  Society  by  the  Committee,  this  has  also  been  carried  as  far  as  has 
been  consistent  with  the  orders  of  the  Council,  ^  not  to  interfere  with  the 
interests  of  nurserymen."  In  making  these  distributions  the  Committee 
have  necessarily  kept  in  view  the  degree  of  right  which  the  various  apph- 
caiUs  have  possessed;  and  they  have  considered  that  members  of  the 
Society  who  are  claimants  upon  the  psrden  are  of  two  kinds.  The  Firtt 
Cta$$  consists  of  those  who,  by  donations  to  the  formation  of  the  garden. 
and  by  annually  contributing  to  its  support  (compounded  for  or  paid 
yearly),  or  by  a  payment  amounting  to  20/.  or  upwards  (t^htch  is  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  both),  possess  as  it  Were  a  double  ri^t,  and  these 
therefore  nave  the  strongtwt  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
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The  Second  Ciass  consists  of  those  members  who  have  only  a  single  r%ht, 
in  consequence  of  either  contributing  to  the  garden  one  guinea  annually 
(or  compouncUng  for  such  payment),  or  by  subscribing  to  the  formatioa 
of  the  garden  any  sum  less  than  2oL  These  stand  in  the  second  rank 
of  claimants.  Contributors  of  plants,  seeds,  &c.  if  they  are  not  sub- 
scribers, are  considered  to  possess  claims  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
their  contributions,  &c. 

The  garden  has  been  visited  by  4706  persons  between  the  1st  of  April 
1825,  and  the  Jlst  of  March  1826  inclusive,  being  an  increase  of  784 
over  the  numbers  registered  in  the  preceding  year.  Strangers  who  have 
not  access  to  subsoibers  are  furnished  with  tickets  to  see  the  garden 
by  applying  to  the  Society's  house  in  Regent  Street. 

One  of  the  most  important  advantages  which  is  accruing  to  the  public 
firom  the  garden,  is  tne  education  of  young  men  to  fill  the  places  of 
gardeners.  Several  instances  have  occurrra  of  young  ford^ers  of 
respectability  being  sent  to  the  garden  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  an 
horticultural  education.  The  arrangements  which  nave  been  made  for 
die  control  and  management  of  the  labourers,  (that  is,  of  the ''young  men  ** 
who  are  being  educated),  both  during  their  presence  in  the  garden,  and 
at  their  hours  of  Idsure,  have  been  attended  with  the  happiest  effects. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  garden  only  nine  have  been  dismissed  for 
miscomluct,  violation  of  rules,  or  unfitness,  and  twenty-four  have  been 
recommended  to  places.    Thir^-«ix  remain  on  the  establishment. 

''Tlie  list  of  subscribers  to  the  formation  since  the  last  Report  of  the 
Committee  will  be  found  in  Appendix,  No.  V. ;  the  amount  of  subscrip- 
tions notified  within  the  year  being  41 IL  St,  Od,  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
to  the  Committee  that  this  list  should  be  found  so  inconsiderable :  the 
whole  sum  subscribed  bv  members  of  the  Society  amounts,  at  the  date 
of  this  report,  to  6784^  17«.  Od.  of  which  66^  St.  Od,  remains  unpaid. 
The  fallinff  off  in  the  contribution  of  members  of  the  society  firom  what 
was  originwy  anticipate  has  necessarily  compelled  the  Councd  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  many  most  important  works. 

In  annual  subscriptions  an  increase  has  taken  place  during  the  last 
year,  by  the  election  of  new  Fellows. 

The  Committee  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  announce  in  this  Report 
that  a  considerable  sum  had  been  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose 
of  completing  the  plan  for  the  formation  of  the  Garaen.  Circumstances, 
however,  having  caused  a  delay  in  thb  advance^  the  Council  has  found  it 
necessary  to  raise  a  loan  of  3000/. 

Appendix,  No.  I.  contains  references  to  the  plan  of  the  Arboretum. 

Appendix,  No.  II.  otntains  six  rules  and  twelve  regulations  for  the 
distribution  of  articles  fix>m  the  garden ;  to  commence  and  be  attend^ 
to,  from  and  after  the  3 1st  of  March  1825. 

Appendix,  No.  III.  contains  six  rules  and  nine  regulations  for  the 
exhibition  of  the  garden,  to  commence  and  be  attended  to  firom  and 
after  the  ist  of  May,  18S5. 

Appendix,  No.  iV.  contains  seventeen  regulations  for  the  admission, 
Stc.  of  labourers  into  the  garden  of  tbe  Horticultural  Society  at  Chis- 
wick.    Ordered  by  the  Council,  April  88th,  1885. 

We  print  them  entire  for  the  benefit  of  gardeners  who  may  be  desirous 
of  applying  for  admission. 

1.  Any  person  desirous  of  being  received  into  the  garden  for  the  pur- 
poses of  instruction  and  improvement  in  horticulture,  must  be  recom- 
mended by  a  member  subscnoing  to  the  garden,  either  annually  or  other- 
wise»  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  secretaiy,  stating  the  names  at  length 
of  the  peoBon  recommended. 

8.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  between  the  ages  of  18  and  96: 
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they  must  have  been  educated  as  gardeners,  be  unmarried^  and  capable  of 
reading  and  writing  moderately  well. 

3.  After  receiving  the  recommendation,  the  secretary  will  transmit 
to  the  person  recommending  the  candidate  a  oopj^  of  these  rules,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  forwarded  to  hiui :  the  candidate  will  then,  in  a 
letter,  written  by  himself,  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  it ;  and  will  state 
liis  ase,  his  present  engagements,  the  time  when  ne  desires  to  be  admitted, 
and  the  address  under  which  communications  are  to  be  made  to  him.  He 
will  likewise  state  in  what  occupations,  and  where  he  has  been  employed, 
since  the  age  of  14. 

4.  The  candidate  will,  in  reply,  be  informed  whether  bis  answer  is 
sads&ctory  or  not.  If  the  former,  his  name  will  be  entered  on  the  list 
for  ei^mgement. 

5.  On  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  the  candidate  who  shall  be  then 
selected  for  ensa^ement  will  be  informed  thereof,  and  directed  to  go  to 
the  garden  at  Cniswick,  for  the  purpose  of  being  engaged. 

6.  Previoushr  to  his  being  enga^,  he  must  produce  to  the  gardener 
testimonials  of  his  character,  of  his  past  good  conduct  and  ability;  and 
if  these  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  gardener,  he  will  be  engaged. 

7.  After  his  admission,  if  at  the  expiration  of  one  month  the  gardener 
shall  report  him  unfit  for  ftirther  employment,  he  will  be  dismissed. 

8.  Any  person  engaged  as  a  labourer  in  the  garden,  who  shall  miscon- 
duct himself  in  any  way,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  garden,  or  who  shall 
not  implicitly  conform  to  the  orders  and  rules  laid  down  for  the  conduct 
of  labourers  by  the  gardener,  will  be  immediately  discharged. 

9.  Each  labourer  on  his  first  introduction  to  the  sarden  will  be 
placed  in  the  lowest  department,  and  will  be  advancecT  in  succession^ 
dirough  the  other  departments,  according  to  his  ability  and  acquirements, 
without  reference  to  the  time  he  has  been  employed  in  the  garden.  No 
person  can  be  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  study  in  any  <me  department 
only. 

10.  No  person  encaged  as  a  labourer  in  the  garden,  will  be  permitted, 
whilst  employed  by  the  Society,  to  seek  for  any  engagement  or  service  for 
himself.  When  employment,  suited  to  the  talent  or  acquirements  of  any 
person  employed  in  the  garden,  shall  be  known  of,  the  situation  will  be 
offered  to  him;  and  if  agreeable  to  him  be  will  be  recommended  thereto. 
But  no  labourer  will  be  recommended  to  any  situation  until  he  has  been 
one  year  at  least  in  the  service  of  the  Society. 

1 1.  The  eardener  will,  at  his  convenience,  some  time  in  the  month  of 
Octobe.'  or  November  in  each  year,  report  to  the  secretary  the  names  of 
all  the  labourers  who  shall  have  been  employed  in  the  garden  six  months 
or  more,  who  in  his  opinion  are  not  likely  to  attain  such  proficiency 
in  the  business  of  a  gardener  as  shall  qualify  them  to  be  recommended  to 
the  situation  of  a  head-gardener  [that  is,  who  have  not  the  proper  bump 
on  their  heads]  with  credit  to  themselves  and  the  Society;  and  sucn 
persons  will  be  discharged  in  consequence. 

12.  The  under^gardeners  will  be  selected  firom  the  labourers  em- 
ploved  in  the  garden,  solely  according  to  their  character,  conduct,  ability, 
and  acquirements,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  period  of  their 
employment  or  their  age,  and  they  may  be  removed  from  the  superin- 
tendence of  one  department  to  that  of  another,  as  may  be  founa  con- 
venient, without  any  other  consideration. 

13.  On  the  nomination  of  an  under-gardener  he  will  be  considered 
in  a  state  of  probation  for  three  months :  and  if  during,  or  at  the  expir- 
ation of  that  time,  he  shall  be  found  unequal  to  the  situation,  he 
will  then  be  either  dismissed,  or  will  return  to  his  former  station  of  a- 
labourer. 

Vol.  I.  No.  S.  x 
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14.  The  nnder-gardenen  are  not  ptitaiitted  to  teek  for  ei^agemeot 
or  seryice  for  themselyes.  The  nomination  to  the  emplojinent  of 
under-gardener  will  be  presumed  to  imply  that  the^  are  considered  hke^ 
to  be  recommended  in  due  time  to  situations  of  consequence  in  their 
profession. 

15.  The  gardener,  if  he  shall  find  the  conduct  of  any  under-gardener 
unsatisfactory,  either  in  the  charge  reposed  in  him,  in  his  demeanour,  or  in 
his  moral  conduct,  mav  recommend  hb  dismissal  at  any  period. 

16.  The  under-gardeners  who  shall  hare  conducted  themselres  with 
propriety,  wiD  be  continued  to  be  employed  as  such  duiing  two  yean 
from  the  date  of  the  first  appointment ;  after  which  time  thej  will  be 
recommended  to  such  situations  as  may  be  thou^t  likely  to  suit  them. 

17.  If  at  any  time,  during  the  service  of  either  a  labourer,  or  an 
under-gardener,  it  should  appear  desirable  from  any  causes,  not  affect- 
ing his  character,  either  professionally  or  otherwise,  that  he  should  cease 
to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Society,  he  will  be  permitted  to  leave  it 
on  his  own  application,  or  on  the  report  of  the  garaener,  without  bdng 
considered  as  in  any  way  having  violated  his  engagement  with  the  Society. 

Appendix,  No.  V.  contains  a  list  of  the  subMnbers  to  the  fbrmadon 
of  tne  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  since  April  1, 
18S5;  in  number  35,  and  the  amount  411/.  Total  subscribed  to  the 
garden  to  January  Ist,  1826,  6759/. 

Appendix,  No.  VI.  Classification  of  the  Fdlows  of  the  Horticultura! 
Soaety,  according  to  their  contribution  towards  the  establishment  and 
support  of  the  garaen. 

The  total  number  of  Fellows  on  the  51st  March,  1886»  amounts 
to  1984,  of  whom  1214  have  contributed  to  the  garden. 

A  **  State  of  the  AccoimU**  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  Garden,  for  1824  and 
1 825,  b  printed,  and  was  delivered  to  such  of  the  Fellows  as  were  present 
at  the  annual  election  of  officers,  on  the  1st  of  May  last.     The  following 
are  the  totals: — 
The  Society,  or  office  in  town,  received 

fix>m  May  1824  to  May  1825  -  i^7?54     and  pmd    ^87165 

The  Crarden  received  from  January  1824 

to  January  1825  -  -  7326     and  aid       6865 

Total  received  by  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, in  the  year  1824-5,  deducting  a 
sum,  transferred  from  the  Society  ac- 
count to  the  Garden  account,  of  j^l  300,  13680   Total  paid  IITTOO 
Similar  totals  for  the  year  1825-6,  are           -        11209  Total  paid    9785 
The  income  of  the  Society  from  Contributions,  amountf^i  on  the  Ist  of 
Mav  1826,  to  j€5170;    something  additional  is  obtained  by  the  sale  of 
**  Transactions,"  garden  produce,  and  admission  fees;  the  Society  has  bor- 
rowed in  all,  we  believe,  about  £6000, 

Donald,  Robert,  Nurservman,  Goldworth,  near  Woking  Author  of  "  Tha 
Psalms  of  David  on  Christian  Experience :"  A  new  System  of  National 
and  Practical  Agriculture  to  relieve  the  Distress  of  eveiy  Part  of  the 
Community,  by  finding  Employment  for  all  Classes  of  Labourers ;  to 
reduce  the  Poor  Rates;  al»o,  bv  a  rigid  Retrenchment,  to  lighten  the 
enormous  load  of  Taxation,  and  to  make  our  ^nances  meet  the  Ex- 
penditure, with  Hints  for  improving  of  Estates.  In  Rhyme.  Gkiildfbrd, 
12ino. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  Mr.  Donald  should  be  so  adroit  at  author- 
ship as  he  b  at  garaening ;  and  we  may  here  hint  for  hb  benefit,  and  that 
of  other  country  sardeners,  at  the  sreat  disadvantage  of  not  having  a 
London  publisher  for  their  books,  ^m  neglecting  thb,  their  titles  are 
not  introduced  into  the  regular  lisU  of  publications,  and  the  works  them- 
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idvM  remain  unkDowD  to  th*  reading  world.  Whatever  maj  be  thought 
of  Mr.  Donald  s  book,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  ait  to  the  bonhommie 
ofthe  author,  whether  that  ojMnion  be  formed  from  the  printed  pages  or 


Chandler  and    Buckingham,  Nureerymen,  Vauxhall,    Surrey:   Camellia 
Britanica.    London,  4to.  8  Plates. 
This  work  contains  coloured  engravincs  and  descriptions  of  eight  varieties 
of  caineiha,  raised  from  seeds  ripened  m  this  country,  and  hence  called 
Bntish  camellias.    These  are,  C.  Chandlerii,  2  piates,  Aitonia,  Altheaflora, 
CoraUma,  Insignis,  Florida,  Anemoneflora  alba,  and  Rosa  sinensb. 
Murray,  John,  Esq.  FSA.,  L.  S.,  H.S.,  &c.    Member  of  the  Geological 
Meteorological,  and  Wemerian  Societies,  &c.    Remarks  on  the  Cultiv- 
ation of  the  Silk-worm,  with  additional  Observations  made  in  Italy 
dnringtheSummer  of  1825.   London.  8vo. 

TTiis  work  is  at  once  concise,  instructive,  and  entertaining.    It  formed 
originally  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  excited  general  in- 
terest, and  seems  to  have  led  to  the  translation  of  Count  Dandolo's  work 
on  the  same  subject.    Whoever  wishes  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  natural 
history  ofthe  silk-worm,  and  of  the  mode  of  rearing  it  by  art,  will  be  amply 
gratified  by  this  little  treatise.    The  author  has  planted  several  kinds  of 
mulberries  on  his  own  property  in  Inverness-shire,  and  hopes   "  to  present 
the  public,  by  and  by,  with  something  more  than  theoretic  detail.*' 
CU^kom,  James,  Accountant  in  Edinburgh,  Conductor  of  the  Farmer's 
Magazine :  Thoughts  on  the  Expediency  of  a  General  Provident  Institu- 
tion for  Uie  Benefit  ofthe  Working  Classes ;  with  Tables  and  Examples 
of  Contributions  and  Allowances,  and  an  Abstract  of  the  Acts  relating 
to  the  Friendly  Societies  aiid  Saving  Banks.    Edinburgh,  8vo.  A3  pages^ 
This  interesting  tract  will  be  noticed  more  at  length  in  our  concl;;ding 
article  on  Slane/s  book  on  Rural  £x[ienditure ;  in  the  meantime,  wc  re- 
eommend  to  the  philanthropic  reader  its  perusal,  and  the  consideration  of 
the  proposed  plan. 

Awm.    A  Treatise  on  Milk  as  an  Article  of  the  first  Necessity  to  the  Health 
and  Comfort  of  the  Community ;  a  Review  of  the  different  Methods  of 
Production,  and  Suggestions  respecting  the  best  Means  of  improving  its 
Quality,  reducing  its  Price,  and  increasmg  its  Consumption.    Lond.  8vo. 
This  tract  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Curwen,  and  professes  to  diffuse  the  prac- 
tical fu^lication  of  that  gentleman's  knowledge  of  agriculture,  as  applied 
to  soiung  and  stall-feeding  of  milch-cows.     The  author  has  collected  a 
▼arietv  of  materials  from  different  works,  in  favour  of  the  wholesonicness 
of  milk  in  diet,  and  of  the  increased  produce  of  the  cow  when  fsd  on 
men  food,  or  roots.    The  book  we  understand  was  ^ot  up  with  a  view  to 
ttie  establuhment  of  a  "  Cattle  Green  Food  Association  j"  a  scheme  never 
matured,  and  which,  if  it  had,  would  soon  have  followed  the  fate  of  the 
milk  companies. 

CWitf,  Jo^, F.L.S. :  British  Entomolo^;  beinglUnstrationsaiidJDescrip- 
tioiit  of  the  Genera  of  Insects  found  m  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  con- 
taining coloured  Fiffures  from  Nature,  ofthe  most  rare  and  beautiful  Spe- 
cies, and  in  many  instances  of  the  Plants  upon  which  they  are  found. 
London,  8vo.    In  monthly  numbers.  Vols.  1.  and  2.,  many  cc^ured  plates. 
llie  author,  in  his  prospectus  to  the  third  volume,  observe,  ^  that  the 
origina]  plan   has   been  somewhat  enlarged  bv  the  synoptic  view  that 
is  given  of  each  genus,  which,  when  the  work  is  completed,  will  ren- 
der it  the  most  perfect  that  has  ever  appeared  in   this  country;    and 
the  references  that  are  given  to  all  the  species  will  enable  any  one  to 
fludy  and  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  individuals  comprised  in  each 
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genus,  thereby  imperceptibly  leading  him  to  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  inrc- 
tem.  Thb  has  gl^eatly  mcreased  the  labour  of  the  author ;  but  the  utility  19 
io  manifest^  and  has  been  so  decidedly  approred,  that  he  will  submit  cheer- 
fully to  the  task,  as  often  as  circumstances  will  admit.**  This  weA  u  of 
particular  interest  to  the  eardener ;  and  we  only  r^gret»  that*  the  price 
which  must  necessarily  be  charged  for  it,  on  account  of  the  plates,  will  al- 
most limit  its  use  to  their  employers.  We  would  recommend  such  of  the 
latter,  as  wish  to  look  on  nature  with  the  eye  of  a  naturalist,  to  take  it  in 
as  a  rich  source  of  gratification  to  themselves,  and  for  the  puipoae  of  lend- 
ing it  to  their  discerning  gardeners,  in  order  to  enaUe  them  to  know  better 
how  to  destroy  the  insects  in  their  gardens. 

Conrad  LodiKgeM  4r  Sons^  Nurserymen,  Hackney,  Authors  of  the  Botanical 
Cabinet:  Catalogue  of  Plants 'in  their  Collection.    London,  l2mo. 

Tills  Catalogue  exhibits  such  an  assemblase  of  plants,  as,  we  will  Tenture 
to  assert,  was  never  before  brought  together  by  any  individual,  not  ex- 
cepting sovereigns,  either  in  this  country  or  abroad.  The  total  number  of 
spedes  exceeds  8,000;  all  plants  that  may  be  purchased,  and  exclusive  of 
about  3/)00  varieties^  In  two  departments,  the  roost  superficial  observer 
will  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  Hackney  garden ;  that  of  palms^ 
and  that  of  htfdy  trees  and  shrubs;  the  total  number  of  species  of  the 
former  at  Hackney  is  ISO,  of  the  latter  S,664.  There  is  no  such  collection 
of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  world;  and  when  it  is.  considered  that 
they  mav  all  enter  into  our  plantations,  their  value  to  the  country  is  in- 
calculable. In  thb  department,  Messrs.  Loddiges  have  done  more  than  all 
the  rof  al  and  botanic  gardens  put  tc^ether.  The  number  of  trees  and 
shrubs  m  the  Hackney  earden,  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  arrrangeid,  along  a  revolving  gravel  walk,  by  which  eveiy 
individual  species  and  variety  mty  be  examined  with  ease,  and  compared 
with  its  congeners  at  any  time  of  the  year.  A  plan  of  this  arboretum  we 
have  already  given.    (Eutye.  of  Gard,  %  7556.) 

In  confirmation  of  these  remarks,  we  sub^in  the  nnmbeff  of  species  of 
some  of  the  principal  genera. 

TENDER  EXOTICS.  RAEDT  TBEE8  AND  SHBUBS. 

AcmU       -       73          EHoi       •       aoo                   Aosr  97  Junlpenit    -  81 

BIfDonia       .    S6          IzU       -          £5                   Andromeda  16  FIbim         .  40 

Oardenfai    -      17          Eucmlyptus  -    3*                   Asalea       .  ISI  Frunui  m 

Fusiflon      •   33          Aloe                 68                  BerfoerU   .  10  QuereiM     .  SO 

OloiiM             3B           Pelaiioaiam  13r                  BeiuU  83  BhododcDdroo    14 

dematie      •  11  Beta,  wUb  its 

Cratcgue  .  47             varieCiw    .  140 

Cytisuc    .  15  Salix       .  198 

Fraxinut    .  38  Vacrlninm     .  53 

Ilex    .  8  Ulinut       -  fiQ 

Juglaiif  .  14 

France. 
Xerrtf,  Geometrical  Engineer:  LaNouvelle  M^anique  Agrio^e^    Ac; 

Pans,  8vo.  2  plates. 

This  work  treats  of  road  and  canal-making,  draining,  irrigation,  quarrT- 
ing,  nuniog,  &c.^  methodically,  concisely,  and  correctiy. 
Fmure^  M.,  Senior,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Paris  Agricultural  Sodetj^ 

&c :  Statistique  Rurale  et  Indnstrielle  derArrondissement  de  Brianfon, 

he.  Paris,  8vo. 
Vergnaud^  M.,  Senior :  M^oire  sur  le  Marronier  d*Inde.    Paris,  8vo. 

Tne  author  proposes  to  extract  starch  from   the  nuts  of  the  hone- 
chestnut ;  to  change  it  into  sugar, and  employ  it  in  distillation;  and  toapplj 
it  to  various  other  uses. 
Rkhardoty  M,   Ch.,  Officer  of  Artillery :  Nouveaux  Appareils  oontre  le 

Danger  de  la  Foudre  et  le  Pl^u  de  la  QrBe.    Paris,  8vo. 

The  author  proposes  to  substitute  as  conductors  for  Uie  preservation  of 
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Iwildiiigs  from  U^tning,  metallic  plates  instead  of  rods ;  but  rods,  be  con- 
siders, mav  be  still  employed  for  thatched  buildings.  He  says  it  has  b^n 
proved,  that  electricity  is  a  necessary  dement  of  hail,  and  also,  that  fields 
with  lightning-conductors  (paratonnerres,)  have  been  preserved  from  hail, 
\irbile  the  neighbouring  fields  have  been  ravaged  by  the  storm.  "  Several 
facts  observed  in  the  vineyards  of  Italy,  and  in  the  Alps,  have  been  dted 
to  prove  the  influence  of  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  form- 
ation of  bail.  Recently,  M.  Crud  of  Geneva,  the  translator  of  Thaer's 
Agricukiure,  has  given  his  opinion  in  &vour  of  para^lesy  bail-orotectors, 
and  has  placed  some  on  his  own  land."  A  communication  on  tnis  subject 
by  M.  Crud,  is  paUttbed  in  the  Annals  of  the  Paris  Agricultural  Society  for 
August  1825,  by  which  it  appears  that  it  is  of  no  use  employing  paragrftles, 
ezceptinff  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  farther  experiments  are  necessary. 

Mr.  Murray,  the  chemical  lecturer,  in  an  appendix  to  hit  **  Remarks  on 
the  Silk*worm,^'  says,  **  I  am  of  opinion,  that  tne  paracr^es  so  universally 
adopted  in  the  Canton  de  Vand,  must  very  much  modify  the  phenomena  (^ 
the  nail-stomns,  so  prevalent  along  the  chain  of  Alps,  and  so  frequently  and  so 
extensively  mischievous  to  the  vine  and  Indian  com.  I  shall  elsewhere 
cBscuss  the  question  at  some  length ;  meantime,  I  may  state,  that  I  every 
where  received  assurances  of  conviction  in  their  protecting  power  in  those 
localities  where  they  had  been  introduced ;  and  may  only  repeat  here  what  I 
did  to  Professor  Chavannes,  the  discoverer,  my  firm  conviction  that  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  are  constructed  are  strictly  just  and  scientific ;  that  they 
must  form  a  protection,  and  finally  triumph  over  all  prejudice  and  igoonmce, 
together  witn  the  attacks  by  which  they  nave  been  assailed.*'  (p.  SS.)  The 
notions  of  Mr.  Williams  on  the  subject  of  establishing  electrical  conductors 
in  the  fields  in  this  country,  may,  perhaps,  be  recollected  by  some  of  our 
veaders,  and  with  less  prejudice  against  tnem,  than  was  excited  by  their  first 
proposal.  Possibly  we  may  in  time  be  able  to  produce  effects  on  ihe  at- 
mosphere, analogous  to  those  of  draining,  irrigation,  and  shelter,  on  the 

Dubrttnfaui,  M,    L'Art  de  fabriquer  le  Sucre  de  Betteraves.     Paris,  8vtf. 
M.  D.  is  of  opinion,  that  even  in  a  time  of  peace  like  the  present, 

under  &vourable  circumstances  of  soil,  situation,  &c.  this  manufacture  may 

be  carricKl  on  in  France  with  a  profit;  in  which,  however,  he  differs  from 

the  Corote  ChaptaJ,  as  expreraed  in  the  introduction  to  his  Industrie 

Fran9oise. 

DecandoUe^  M.  Aug,  Pj^r.,  of  Geneva,  the  celebrated  botanist,  member  of 
many  societies,  and  author  of  numerous  works  :  M^moires  sur  la  FamiUe 
des  L^umineuses.    Paris,  4to.    Parts  1  to  5  are  published. 
Part  Ist  describes  the  organization  of  the  plants  belonging  to  this  fiunUv; 

the  second  and  subsequent  ones  are  to  contain  the  description  of  the 

genera  and  species,  with  some  incidental  ren^arks  on  their  culture  and 

uses  in  the  arts. 

Jaume  SmnUHUmre^  3f.,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  late  Professor 
Thouin ;  Traits  des  Arbrisseaux  et  des  Arbustes  cultiv^  en  France  et 
en  pleine  Terre.  Paris,  4to  and  Svo.  Many  plates,  coloured.  Published 
in  parts,  of  which  82  have  appeared. 

PiroUe,  M.  Amateur  Cultivateur :  L'Hordculteur  Francais,  ou  le  Jardinier 
Amateur;  Traits  complet,  th^rique  et  pratique,  du  Jarcfinage,  divis^  en 
liuit  Livres.    Paris,  ISmo. 

PoUeauy  A.  and  P.  Turpm :  Trait^  des  Arbres  Fruitiers,  par  Duhamel  du 
Monceau ;  nouv.  i^i^  augment^  d'un  grand  Nombre  de  Fruits,  les  uns 
^happ^aux  Recherches  de  Duhamel,  les  autres  obtenus  dg)uis  des  Pro- 
gr^  de  la  Culture.    Paris,  foL,  51  parts.  Coloured  plates. 

Braver,  M,  J,R,L.    Statbtique  du  Department  de  I'Aisne.    Laon,  4to. 
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BomMok,  M,  Mex.dcy  tramlitfed  from  the  German,  by  JdL  Mick.  Eg^:  l>e 
la  Culture  des  Truffes,  ou  Maniere  cTobtenir,  par  des  plantes  artificiels,  dei 
Truffes,  ooires  et  blandies,  dans  let  Bois,  les  Bosquets,  et  les  Janfins.  Paris, 

8VO. 

The  truffle,  the  author  rej;ards  as  superior  to  all  other  fiii^  as  aa 
esculent;  according  to  him,  it  is  a  production  both  of  an  animal  and 
TMetable  nature ;  not  propagated  by  seed,  but  generated  in  a  manner  pe. 
caUarto  itself,  under  layers  of  earth,  peculiarly  situated,  in  the  same  way 
as  certain  worms  are  formed  in  the  flesh  of  animals.  Hence  the  manner  oif 
propagating  the  truffle  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  propagating  the  mushroom. 
Tiding  the  truffle  most  commonly  in  grounds  where  tnere  were  oak  trees, 
he  reconunends  a  soil  composed  cAiefly  of  rotten  oak  leares  and  bark,  into 
which  he  proposes  to  plant  the  truffle  from  its  native  habitation,  and  leave 
it  to  encrease  by  those  sort  of  offiets,  which,  he  saj^  it  produces  when  foil 
grown.  He  proposes  to  establish  truffle-grounds  m  the  alades  of  park  and 
pleasure-ground  scenery,  guarding  them  from  such  animus  as  the  hog,  stag^ 
tbz,  squirrel,  &c.  which  search  for  and  derour  them ;  and  destroying,  as  for  as 
possible,  worms,  snails,  beetles,  and  other  insects  which  liye  upon  them. 

Five  species  are  described,  all  growing  most  frequently  in  thin  oak 
woods ;  sometimes  in  mixed  woods  of  deciduous  trees,  but  never  under 
evergreens,  especially  the  pine  and  for  tribe.  As  for  as  our  own  oIk 
servation  has  gone,  the  truffle  is  most  frequent  in  England  in  scattered 
beech-woods ;  but  it  is  also  met  with  in  abundance  in  open  commons,  where 
there  are  no  ligtieous  plants,  excepting  forze.  Three  species  are  natives  td 
Britain,  and  as  they  grow  wholly  under  the  surfoce  of  tne  ground,  they  are 
discovered  by  watching  where  bogs  dig  for  them,  and  by  small  dogs  trained 
on  purpose  to  scent  them. 
Martin,  J.  Phre,  proprietor,  and  Alexander  Martm,  FUs,  Apothecary  m 

Paris.    Trait^  sur  les  Ruches  a  TAir  Libre,  &c.    Pkris,  8vo. 

The  French  critics  say  this  work  contains  a  great  many  new  focts,  and 
some  ingenious  speculations,  deserving  the  attention  of  the  cultivator. 
Bonefoiu,  M,    M^oire  sur  I'Education  de  vers  k  Soi,  ou  Journal  d*aoe 

Magnanerie.    Paris,  8vo. 
Sinac,  M,    Bulletin  des  Sciences  Agricoles  et  Eoonomiaues.    Paris,  Svo. 
'   in  monthly  numbers.    Nos.  1,  2, 9,  and  4,  for  January,  Fei>ruary,  March, 

and  April,  18S6. 

Thu  is  one  of  themost  comprehensive  works  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken 
in  any  countrjr.  It  embraces  publications  on  rural  subjects,  in  all  lan^ui^es ; 
some  original  papers,  and  accounts  of  the  sittings  of  the  Agricultural,  Linnean, 
and  other  societies  of  Paris,  with  the  premiums  proposed  by  them.  We 
have  extracted  from  it,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  whatever  we  consider 
interesting  to  our  readers. 
Jaume  Samt-Hi/aire,  M^  M^oire  sur  les  indigof^res  de  Bengale,  et  dela 

Chine,  ou  Histoire  et  D^ription  de  quelques  V^^taux  pen  connus,  et 

dont  les  Feuilles  donnent  un  tr^bel  Indigo.    Paris,  Svo.  5  plates. 
Boitard^  M.  Trait^  de  la  Composition  et  de  TOmement  des  Jardins,  avec  96 

Elanches,  representant  des  Plantes  de  Jardins,  des  Fabriques  propres  k  leur 
l^oration,  et  des  Machines  pour  ^Mver  les  Eaiix.  Ouvrage  faisant  suite 
k  TAlmanach  du  Bon  Jardinier.    Paris,  small  4to.  97  plates.  5d  edit. 
This  work  will  come  under  review  in  next  number,  along  with  the  Bon 
Jardinier. 

Germany. 

Hmiy  M,  de^  Councillor  of  State :  Gekroente  Preisschrift  ueber  Gneter> 
Arrondirung,  &c,  or.  Prize  Essay  on  the  Union  of  detached  Territorial 
Property,  written  for  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Bavaria.  Munich,  Svo. 
The  inconveniences  atten<£ng  the  cultivation  of  scattered  portions  of 

land  are  pointed  out,  such  as  those  oi  the  carriage  of  the  crop  and  manure. 
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the  km  of  time  in  ffAog  «m1  fttuniiiig»  ftc  The  remedy  for  these  eviU  u 
obyioufi,  but  so  extremely  difficult  to  put  in  practice,  that  the  author 
despairs  of  ever  seeing  it  generally  adopted  in  any  country. 

Skitee,  Ptetor  at  Schartao :  Uandbuch  filr  Engeheode  Hausmtitter,  Ac^  or 

Manual  for  Young  Housekeepers.    Halle,  8yo. 
Sarckm^fer:  Deutschlaads  Baummcht,  &c,  or,  the  Description  and  Culture 

of  ail  tne  Forest  Trees  grown  in  Germany.   Munster,  syo. 
PftU^Dr.i  Krtt]8cheBlaetterriirForst-undJa^w]sseDscfaaft,&c.   Oidcal 

Journal  of  Forest  Culture  and  Game.    Berhn,  8  yds.  8to. 

I^iemanny  Profeuor,    Vaterkendische  Waldberichte,  &c.    Information  on 

the  Culture  of  Forests,  &e.    Altona,  8yo. 
JBcmhardi  et  Foi!^^  .*  Deutschen  Garten  Magazin.  Weimar,  vol.l.  partiv. 

4to.    Coloured  plates. 

This  magazine  has  hitherto  been  filled  with  translations;  th^  present 
part  is  chidiy  indebted  to  Mr.  Lindle/s  Collectanea  Botanica,  the  Horti* 
cultural  Transactions,  and  the  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society.  The  plates  are  coloured  figures  of  plants  from  the  works  men- 
tioned, and  firom  the  Botanical  Register. 
f^oirt :  Ueber  die  Aufbewahrung  des  Getreides,  &c  On  the  Preservation  of 

urain.    Lipsic,  8yo.  3  plates. 
Sjprengeif  Cwrt.  Professor  of  Botany  at  Halle:  Systema  Vegetabilium,  toL 

5,  8VO. 

driller,  D,  E.  Ueber  den  Afterraupenfiass  in  den  Fnenkischen  Kieferwal- 
duneen ;  or.  Ravages  committed  by  the  Caterpillars,  of  diflerent  Species 
of  l^nthredo,  in  the  Pine  Forests  of  Franoonia,  &c.  Aschaflenbourg,  8vo. 
7  plates. 

During  1819  and  18S1,  several  thousands  of  acres  of  pines  were  entirely 
destroyra  by  T.  pini,  pinastri,  juniperi,  and  erythrocephala.  The  produc- 
tion of  these  insects  is  favoured  by  heat  and  drought ;  a  female  la^s  100 
eggs  at  one  time ;  the  natural  checks  to  their  progress  are,  some  other  msects, 
most  birds,  the  moose,  the  squirrel,  the  wild  ho^,  fox,  ftc  The  power  ol 
man  to  check  them  on  a  laige  scale  is  so  very  liimted  that  the  autnor  does 
not  propose  to  call  it  into  action. 
Katihofer^  C.    Bemerkungen  auf  Einer  Alpenreise,  &c    Berne,  8vo. 

This  work  consists  of  observations  maae  durine  excursions  in  the  Alps, 
some  of  which  are  interesting,  as  they  respect  the  &wiss  dairies.  These  are 
constricted  in  places  abounding  with  spring-water,  and  banks  are  formed 
in  them,  in  which  the  vessek  float  that  contain  the  milk.  In  this  situaden 
the  milk  remains  five  days ;  it  is  then  creamed,  and  the  curd  pressed  .till  it 
IB  completely  dry.  Next  it  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  a  certain 
ouanUtv  of  salt,  and  die  powdered  leaves  of  Tnfolium  melilotus  cerulea. 
After  this  the  mass  is  put  into  form,  and  being  powerfully  pressed,  is  the 
celebrated  Gruy^  cheese. 

Verimndloncen  des  Vereins  zur  Beforderung  des  Gartenbaues,  &c.  or.  Trans- 
actions of  the  Prussian  Grardening  Society.  Parts  3  and  4, 4to.  9  plates. 
A  considerable  part  of  these  transacdons  consists  of  papers  on  landscape 

rening,  to  which  most  of  the  plates  are  illustradons.  Thar  author  is 
Lenn4  already  noticed  (p.  3180  as  having  published  his  observadons 
on  the  gardening  of  this  country.  We  shaD,  in  succeeding  numbers,  select 
what  we  condder  most  interesting. 

Italy. 
Tartkm,  Saha^  Ferd.  Dell*  Utilitadi  estendere  all*  Estero  il  Commenao 

dei  Vini  ToscanL    Florence,  8vo. 
FomaiMy  D,  Ani,   Saggio  sopra  TUtilita  di  ben  conservare  e  preservare  te 
Foreste.    Florence,  Svo. 
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Anon.  Frincipi  Pradd  di  Agricoltura  e  di  Economm  Rurale.  Milan,  ISmo. 

De  Chabrol  De  Volvic,  ConUede,  Councillor  of  State,  and  Prefect  of  the 
Seine.  Statistique  des  Provinces  de  Sarone,  d'Oneille,  d'Acqni,  et  de 
nartie  de  la  Provence  de  Mondovi,  formant  Tancien  D^mrtemeiit  de 
Montenotte.     Paris,  9  vols.  4to.  plates. 

This  book  is  said,  by  the  French  critics,  to  be  a  model  of  its  kind.  The 
gardens  of  Savonna  and  Port  Maurice,  we  are  informed,  are  surrounded  by 
nigh  walls,  and  the  principal  fruit-trees  are  apricots,  peaches,  and  lemoDt. 
Round  Acqui  and  Ceva  the  wardens  are  inclosed  by  hedges.  Five  thousand 
oranges  have  been  gathered  from  one  tree  at  Savonna.  Garden  bulbs, 
chiefly  narcissi,  but  uso  ranunculi,  anemonies,  tuberoses,  and  hyacinths, 
and  some  garden  seeds,  form  articles  of  exportation,  to  the  extent  of  9  or 
10,000  francs  per  annum.  The  chardoon  attains  alarse  size,  frequoitly 
weighing  from  18  to  35lbs.,  and  still  very  delicate  and  tender.  In  the 
cantons  of  Noli,  the  olive  plantations  are  the  most  extensive  in  the  north  of 
Italy.  Three  varieties  are  cultivated ;  they  are  raised  from  suckers,  nursed 
three  years,  and  planted  out  the  fourth  year.  The  sixth  year  they  produce 
some  fruit,  and  in  the  eighteenth  they  are  in  full  bearing.  Nearly  the 
same  progress,  it  is  observed,  takes  place  with  the  apple-trees  in 'Nor- 
mandy, wnich  are  also  ndsed  from  suckers;  the  murent  trees  bang  there, 
as  they  are  also  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  ungraned  apple-seedlinp.  No 
tree  is  more  liable  to  be  mjured  by  the  wmd  than  the  olive,  for  which  rea- 
son it  is  generally  planted  in  sheltered  places ;  and,  indeed,  it  will  not  thrive 
on  elevated  sites,  or  far  from  the  sea.  The  walnut  u  not  much  cultivated  f 
but,  next  to  the  orange  and  the  olive,  is  the  carob,  Ceratonia  siliqua, 
which  is  given  to  horses,  mules,  oxen,  sheep,  and  swine.  Sweet  chesnuts 
are  abundant,  and  form  a  principal  source  of  nourishment  for  the  moun- 
tain population.  They  eat  them  either  with  milk  or  water,  fresh  in  Autumn, 
or  kiha-dried  in  Winter  and  Sprint.  The  author  says,  there  are  between 
50  and  60  varieties  of  this  fruit.  The  mulberry  is  extensively  cultivated 
for  the  silk-worm.  The  vine  is  but  partially  cultivated,  and  the  wine  |>ro- 
duced  is  not  good,  because  it  is  made  from  different  sorts  of  grapes,  which, 
of  course,  cannot  be  all  equally  ripe  at  the  same  time.  The  arable  land  b 
not  extensive,  and  not  very  well  cultivated.  Maize  yields  eighty  for  one; 
artificial  pastures  are  unknown.  The  reed  is  cultivated  to  be  used  as 
laths  for  vaulted  ceilings,  as  fences,  hurdles  for  drying  figs  and  other  fruits, 
and  for  rearing  silk-worms. 

Spain. 

Da  Corse  Veiilose,  Joseph,  Marytds  of,  L'AIographia  dos  Alkalis  Fixos. 

Lisbon  8vo. 
In  an  article  in  this  work  on  the  common  sunflower,  Helianthus  annuus, 
wc  arc  informed  that  in  Portugal  the  young  side  shoots  are  eaten  seasoned 
with  oil  and  salt ;  bread  is  made  of  the  seeds,  and  also  a  sort  of  groats;  that 
a  us  fill  and  edible  oil  mav  be  expressed  from  them,  and  that  they  are  good 
for  fattening  poultry.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  form  an  excellent  forage, 
especially  for  cows  and  sheep.  The  stems  will  do  for  props  for  twining  or 
chmbing  plants ;  afterwards  they  make  good  fuel,  ana  their  ashes  aferd 
potash.  In  some  parts  of  America  they  roast  the  seeds,  and  use  them  as 
coffee. 

Sweden. 

Fries  E&at.  Plants  homonemee;  etiam  sub  titiilo,  Systema  Oiins  Vege* 
tabilis.    Lund.  8vo 
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PART   III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.  —  Foreign  Notices. 
FRANCE. 


GERMINATION  of  Seeds.     The  presence  of  oxygen  gas  being  the 

principal  requisite  for  germination,  and  chlorine  the  most  powerful  agent 
for  dereloping  this  gas,  it  has  been  found  that  healthy  seeds  steeped  in  the 
chloric  fluid  are  accelerated  in  their  germination,  and  that  others  that  ap> 
peared  to  have  lost  their  faculty  of  germination  hare  recovered  it  by  the 
same  process.    {Humboldt,) 

Forcing  Cherries  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  At  Poitou,  in  France,  the 
ripening  of  cherries  was  accelerated  by  laying  hot  lime- stones  on  the 
ground  under  the  trees,  ^r  by  watering  the  ground  vdth  hot  water.  By 
these  means  ripe  fruit  was  obtained  on  me  first  of  May,  and  sent  to  Pant 
by  post.  In  tne  following  century  peas  were  sown  in  boxes  kept  in  the 
gardener's  room  in  the  night-time,  and  in  cold  weather,  and  set  out  in 
sunshine.  They  came  to  maturity  about  the  same  time  as  the  cherries ; 
smd,  in  a  letter  dated  the  loth  of  May,  1796,  Madam  Maintenon  speaks 
of  new  peas  as  a  rarity  which  had  been  the  principal  talk  at  court  for  four 
successive  days.    {Eua^,  4^.,  in  Oliv.  de  Serres^  edit,  1804.) 

Grafting,  M.  Louis  Noisette  has  published  Uie  description  of  157  modes 
of  grarein^.  Most  of  them  are  the  invention  of  the  late  Professor  Thouin^ 
and  described  by  him  in  the  Annales  du  Mus^  Frao9aise,  as  well  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

Bees.  Where  the  buck-wheat,  or,  more  properly,  beech-wheat,  Polv- 
gonum  fiigopvrum,  is  extensively  cultivated,  there  bees  collect  beautiful 
wax  and  baa  honey ;  where  the  saintfoin  abounds,  there  the  honey  b  de> 
licious,  but  the  wax  is  very  difficult  to  bleach.  {Ann.  de  T Agric.  Franc. 
t.81.) 

Entployment  of  Bones  as  Manure,  The  Chevalier  Masdet  has  addressed 
a  letter  to  M.  Matthieu  deDombasle  on  this  subject,  stating  how  much  he 
was  strudL  with  the  advantages  of  manuring  with  bones,  in  a  tour  he  lately 
made  in  Scotland.  He  found  them  eoually  effective  on  sandy  and  clayey 
soils,  and  that  thdr  benefit  was  felt  for  thirty  years.  On  humid  and  calcareous 
soils  they  are  of  little  use;  but  on  grasslands  they  are  very  beneficial. 
(Annalde  PAgric,  Franc.  Nov,  1825/) 

Influence  (f  Salt  on  Vegetation,  Tne  inhabitants  of  Camargne  in  Lan- 
guedoehave  such  a  dread  of  the  corrosive  action  of  salt  on  wheat  in  a  drv 
season,  that  always  when  they  sow  that  grain,  they  sow  alone  with  it  Sal- 
sola  sativa ;  so  that  if  the  former  is  destroyed  by  the  drought,  the  latter, 
which  reouires  a  saline  soil,  prospers,  and  forms  the  main  crop.  In  good 
seasons  tne  wheat  prospers,  and  suffi>cates  the  salsola.  When  the  latter 
plant  is  the  main  crop,  it  is  burnt  for  soda.    (Yvart,) 

Box-tree  as  Manure.  Olivier  de  Serres  recommends  the  branches  and  leaves 
of  this  shrub,  as  by  fiur  the  best  manure  for  the  grape,  not  only  because  it 
is  very  common  in  the  south  of  France,  but  because  there  is  no  plant  that, 
by  its  decomposition,  affi>rds  such  a  great  ouantity  of  vegetable  mould. 

A  CanaUttigging  Machine^  to  be  moved  either  by  manual  labour  or  ma- 
chinery, has  recently  been  constructed  at  Paris.   In  soil  where  it  is  uninter- 
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nipted  bj  rockf  or  stones,  it  is  said  to  perfomiits  work  with  great  ra{n<fi^, 
delivering  the  earth  into  carts,  or  wheelbarrows,  fafooght  a]oii<wte  of  the 
ezcaration. 

GERMANY. 

NaturaUaatum  ofPlanU.  A  German  author,  J.  Ch.  Lewcbs,  has  latdj 
published  a  book,  in  which  are  some  useful  remarks  on  this  subject.  His 
work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  ist.  Observations  on  the  dimato  and 
soil  of  Germany,  and  those  of  other  countries :  9d.  Principles  of  guidance 
in  choo8in|[  plants  for  acclimating :  and,  5d.  Processes  for  that  purpose. 

In  choosing  plants  to  acclimate,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  fint  to  tbev 
organization ;  annual  plants  which  terminate  their  development  in  a  part 
of  the  year,  are  easier  acclimated  than  perennials.  Plants  which  mboond 
in  sap,  have  a  spongjr  porous  wood,  and  much  pith,  succeed  with  difficulty. 
In  applying  these  pnnciples,  the  author  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  give  to  foreign  plants  their  ancient  climate,  we  ought 
to  apply  ourselves  to  make  them  forget  it  He  recommends  to  besin  by 
hardening  the  seed,  and  for  that  purpose  to  put  it  in  the  ground  before 
Winter ;  to  shorten  the  period  of  vegetation  by  increasing  the  temperature; 
to  diminish  the  nourishment,  but  increase  its  irritation,  by  employing 
stimulating  saUne  manures,  camphor,  Ac ;  to  si^p  the  growth  in  Autunm, 
by  surrounding  the  plant  with  cold ;  to  hinder  it  fh>m  shooting  too  freely 
in  Spring,  by  keeping  it  dry,  so  as  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  moisture 
absorbed  by  the  roots,  ftc. 

Meant  jtf  rendering  Pomology  more  Jlourithing,  The  Pomological  80- 
dety  at  Gmben  in  Lusatia,  having  been  consulted  on  this  subject,  re- 
commended the  adoption  of  the  following  measures.  1.  Instruct  youth 
in  the  cultivation  ot  fruit-trees :  S.  Instruct  also  ministers  and  school- 
masters :  3.  Oblijze  ministers  and  schoolmasters  to  acquire  information  on 
the  subject :  4.  Render  ministers  and  schoolmasters  responsible  for  public 
ordinances  relative  to  the  culture  of  fruit-trees :  5.  Establish  brandi  Po- 
mological Societies :  6.  Establish  a  nursery  and  an  orchard  for  the  principal 
society :  7.  Plant  fruit  trees  in  the  public  places  of  villages,  and  along  Uie 
high  roads :  8.  Let  every  parish  (commune)  be  responsible  for  fruitSrees 
planted  in  public  places:  9.  Appoint  public  watchmen  for  fruit-trees: 
10.  Increase  the  penalties  for  injuring  fruit-trees:  ll.ProhiiNt  the  de- 
struction of  small  birds,  which  are  necessary  for  the  destruction  of  cater- 
pillars ;  but  the  sparrow  is  to  be  excepted,  because  it  attacks  both  birds 
and  fruits,  and  only  eats  caterpillars  when  it  cannot  get  anv  thing  eke: 
12.  Establish  public  officers  to  superintend  the  execution  of  pomological 
laws,  and  judge  petty  offenders:  15.  Name  an  inspector-general  for  pomo- 
logiod  plantations  for  each  province.  Such  is  the  ardour  for  encouraging 
the  growth  of  fruit-trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

New  Varieties  o/FndU.  ■  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Pomological  Societv  of 
Altenboui^,  (vol.  i.^  is  a  paper  bv  that  indefatigable  fruit-cultivator,  M.  Hfeni- 
pel,  on  the  expenments  which  ought  to  be  made  for  establishing  the  in- 
fluence that  dimate  and  soil  have  in  the  creation  of  new  kinds  of  fruits. 
The  processes  recommended  by  Mr.  Hempd  consist  in  sowing  the  seecb 
of  one  sort  in  pots,  and  rainng  and  growing  them  in  hot-beds  of  dif- 
ferent temperatures  till  they  have  ripened  their  fruit. 

Pea  HiuJcs,  In  a  German  publication  it  is  stated,  that  these,  when  green, 
if  boiled  in  water,  with  a  little  sage,  or  a  few  hops  added,  and  the  whole 
afterwards  fermented,  will  produce  a  liquor  not  inferior  to  beer. 

Timothy  Grati,  The  culture  of  this  dirty  grass  has  been  tried  in  Ba- 
varia, and  was  found  so  superior  to  the  old  grasses,  that  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  even  swine,  greedily  sought  it  out  whether  dry 
or  green,  on  account  of  its  agre^e  taste.     Horses,  kittened  on  the 
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Amer-afettUp  wlicb  were  thne  jmlknt  fiMi  Ifiog;  tmA  kaw-vooUed  ibeep 
eoi  iat  ott  it  M  moist  laacfa,  ivihoK  tbey  iv0b14  otherwise  hare  taken  the 
TOt, — {Agr,  Jomm,  cf  Bavarm ;  1 M  year.) 

Tatarum  Bwk-^Wheti,  This  speaei,  Polj^onum  TataricuiB,  is  said 
to  be  of  much  more  loxuriaiit  growth  than  the  coBimon  sort,  iaflopynun ; 
it  is,  therefore,  strongly  recommended  as  preleraUe  to  it,  espedidly  where 
the  plant  is  grown  to  be  ploughed  in  as  manure. 

Advemtages  of  prmmig  FruU4ree9  m  Sumwter,  The  remoyal  of  shoots 
and  leaves  at  this  season,  accordii^  to  M.  Herapd,  removes  also  a  number 
of  cater|Mllars  and  eggs  of  msects,  consequently  the  birds  devour  a  greater 
portion  of  what  remains.  —  (Amn.  Pomolog,  d*  Aitenb.  1894.)  We  may 
add,  that  wounds  heal  more  quickly  in  the  summer  season,  and  that  the 
cherry  is  apt  to  exude  gum  when  pruned  at  an;^  other  period  of  the 
year.  Summer  pruning,  however,  in  many  cases,  is  attended  with  incon- 
venience. 

SWITZERLAND. 
Paragrilet ;  Thmder  ami  Hml  Protectors  in  Savoy.  Bv  order  of  the  S«r- 
dinian  government,  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture  of  Turin  appointed 
a  comuiission  to  enquire  into  every  thing  which  had  been  wntten  or 
done  on  the  subject  of  these  machines.  The  following  is  the  result  of 
some  trials  in  Savoy.  1467  paragreles  were  placed  in  the  neighbourhood 
ot*  Chambery,  on  a  chain  of  mountains,  from  their  base  to  thdr  summits. 
On  the  5tb  of  August  1825,  a  violent  storm  took  place,  which  extended 
bejrond  the  district  planted  with  paragreles,  but  which  was  unattended  by 
hail  within  that  district ;  but  without  it,  both  hail  and.  thunder  were 
abundant.  On  the  1 1th  of  November  following,  in  which  bail  fell  both 
within  and  without  the  district  protected,  a  proprietor  who  had  only 
four  paragr^es,  each  twenty-two  feet  high,  saved  his  lands  from  a  violent 
storm,  which  fell  on  those  of  his  neighbours. 

ITALY. 

Power  of  Vecetable  lAfe.  A  branch  of  the  Cotprledon  cocchaea  was  pre- 
sented by  Professor  Gazzari  to  the  Accademi  di  Gfeofiles,  in  Jan.  18S4» 
Although  it  had  been  separated  from  the  mother  branch  more  than  sixteen 
months,  during  which  time  it  had  been  wrapped  up  in  paper,  and  set  aside 
by  accident  in  a  dark  dry  place,  yet  it  was  m  fuU  vegetation,  affording  a 
atrong  illustration  of  the  vital  power  of  some  plants.  — (JZ^mi^  Encydop. 
S3,  p.  75.) 

HOLLAND  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Caterpillars,  The  injury  done  by  these  insects  on  the  continent  is 
much  j^eater  than  we  have  any  idea  of  in  Britain ;  probably  from  their 
rapid  increase  during  dry  weather,  the  periods  of  wnich  are  of  longer 
continuance  than  in  this  country.  In  the  agricultural  journal  of  the 
Netherlands,  accounts  are  given  of  their  denu£ng  whole  forests,  and  of 
the  poplar  tree,  as  being  peculiarly  liable  to  their  attacks.  They  have 
scarcely  any  remedy,  excepting  in  encouraging  the  production  of  small 
birds;  in  gardens,  the  spray  and  leaves  are  frequently  cut  off,  for  which 
purpose,  in  the  case  of^  high  trees,  they  employ  the  averruncator,—- 
{Encyc.  of  Gard.fig.  121.),  under  the  name  of  the  ech^nillier. 

Singlc^wered  White  Camellia.  At  the  meeting  on  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1825,  of  the  Society  of  Flora,  at  Brussels,  the  medal  of  honour  was 
given  to  M.  Vandermaelin,  for  presenting  this  plant,  which  was  considered 
remarkable  for  its  rarity,  vigour,  brilliancy,  and  beauty. 

Accelerating  Culinary  Vegetables.   The  inhabitants  m  the  neighbourhood 
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of  Louvam,  even  to  the  humbleflt  coCti^»  are  remarkable  fin*  die  cahaie 
of  their  wardens.  JVIanj  of  them  bow  m  Winter  in  pots  and  boxes,  and 
preserve  m  their  chambers,  peas,  beans,  kidney-beans,  potatoes,  &c ;  and 
when  the  weather  is  sufficiently  mild  in  Spring,  thej  transplant  them  ia 
the  open  guxlen,  carefully  covering  diem  evenry  evening  with  straw,  or 
haulm  of  any  kind,  to  protect  them  firom  accidental  frosts.  The  conse- 
quence is,  crops  in  maturity  neariy  a  month  before  those  sown  in  the 
open  ground  in  the  usual  manner. — {Buil.  Umo^  Jan,  1886.) 

EmploymcfU  of  Lunatics  m  Agriculture,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  a 
number  of  surrounding  cities,  instead  of  confining  their  lunaties  in  hos- 
pitals, pension  them  out  among  the  farmers,  where  all  of  them  improve 
m  health,  some  of  them  make  tolerable  workmen,  and  a  few  recover  en- 
tirely.—( Jour.  <PAgr,  des  Payt-Bat^Jm.  17, 1826.) 

Beurri-Delbecq.  This  is  a  new  Autumn  pear,  raised  by  M.  Van  Mons 
from  seed  sown  aoout  thirteen  ^ears  ago ;  it  is  named  af^  the  editor  of  a 
public  journal  (Messa^.  des  Scl  et  Arts]^  ripens  in  Autumn,  and  is  said 
to  be  a  very  superior  fruit.  The  tree  is  more  lofty,  and  of  a  handsomer 
form,  than  any  other  variety. — {Bull.  Umv^  March  1886.^ 

DENMARK. 

Popvlui  nigra.  There  b  a  tree  of  this  species  in  the  south  of  Zealand, 
near  the  school  of  Herlussholm,  upwards  of  100  feet  high,  and  a  trunk  2S 
in  circumference.  It  is  of  great  age,  very  majestic,  and  in  full  vigour, 
without  a  decayed  branch.  —  (FelSor^t  Denmark.) 

Bona  at  Manure.  The  Royal  Scxdety  of  Sciences  of  Copenhagen, 
have  offered  a  prize  of  1 00  crowns  for  the  best  essay  on  this  subject^ 
which  may  be  written  in  Latin,  French,  German,  English,  Swedish,  or 
Dtoish. 

RUSSIA  AND  POLAND. 

The  AgricuUural  SocieUf'of  Moscow^  over  which  Prince  Galitzin  presides, 
and  to  wnich  the  late  ^peror  Alexander  ^ve  a  considerable  grant  of 
land  near  Moscow  for  the  purpose  of  estal)lishing  a  farm,  is  going  on  venr 
prosperously.  It  has  already  collected  in  its  school  above  eighty  pupils 
trom  various  parts  of  Russia,  even  from  Kamtschatka;  and  the  journal  of 
its  proceedings  has  been  so  much  in  demand,  that  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  reprint  the  volumes  for  the  first  two  years. 

Hortictuture  in  Kamtschatka.  M.  Fischer,  of  Gorinka,  had  sent  a  par- 
ticular variety  of  potatoe  to  the  commissary  of  the  village  of  Milkowo, 
which  produced  an  extraordinary  crop ;  and  several  varieties  of  cabbage 
and  turnips,  never  seen  there  before,  have  been  also  cultivated  with  com^ 
plete  success.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are  not  altogether  reconciled  to 
the  use  of  these  novelties  as  articles  of  diet ;  while  others  have  disagreed 
as  to  the  parts  of  the  plants  to  be  used.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the 
foliage  of  the  potatoe  should  have  been  generally  preferred,  and  that  the 
red  cabbage  should  have  scarcely  been  reckoned  edible. — (St.  Peter  A. 
ZeiUchrift.y  Jul.  1825.) 

Warsaw.  Land  is  so  cheap  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  this  city,  that  it 
may  be  purchased  for  about  40«.  per  English  acre.  The  market  is  veiy 
imperfectly  supplied  with  even  the  commonest  vegetables,  and  there  is  no 
nurseryman.  There  is^  however,  a  very  large  botanic  garden  nearly  com- 
pleted, of  which  we  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  give  a  plan  and  description. 
{J.  If.,  Jan.  13.) 

NORTH  AMERICA. 
Compressed  Hay.    Bramah's  hydraulic  press  vnll  reduce  .700lbs.  of  hay 
to  12cubie  feet    In  this  state  it  will  retain  its  qualities  for  an  unknown 
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length  of  time,  either  on  land  or  at  sea.    A  considerable  trade  in  com- 
pressed hay  is  carried  on  between  Northambi  in  America,  and  India. 

JSxtract  of  a  Letter  from,  Mr.  WiUiam  HaUy  late  of  EvfeU,  Surrey,  and  now 
of  Wmtbroy  Bdwards  County^  lUmoU.  Communicated  by  William 
Stevenson,  Esq. : — 

<*  I  shall  devote  the  remainder  of  this  letter  to  giving  you  some  accounts 
of  my  practice  of  gardening  in  this  country,  as  well  as  my  rhort  experience 
of  it  under  this  chmate  wilT  allow  me.  The  accompanying  plan  of  my  garden, 
\Jig.  59.  page  331.)  though  rude,  is  accurate;  and  the  position  of  every  tree 
and  crop  distinctljr  marked,  and  it  may  serve  to  flve  you  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  the  place  itself,  always  bearing  in  min<^  that  the  upper  end  where 
the  house  stands  (a)  is  elevated  thirty  feet  above  the  lower,  towfurds  which 
it  slopes  with  a  gradual  descent.  The  worm-fence,  {fig.  58.  page  342.) 
with  Its  multiplicity  of  ragged  angles,  gives  it  a  rouffh  appearance,  and 
could  1  have  introduced  the  stumps,  which  had  aU  trees  standing  on 
tbem  when  we  came,  and  are  from  one  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  you 
would  have  thought  it  still  more  so.  These  stumps  are  still  very  nume- 
rous, particularly  at  the  upper  end;  the  vineyard  alone  {d)  contains  forty- 
two  of  them.  Though  a  great  Impediment  to  cultivation,  they  are  not 
perceptible  when  the  crops  get  up,  and  the  fence  itself,  if  clothed  with  vines 
or  fruit-trees,  mtglit  not  only  support  great  quantities  of  fruit,  but  be  ren- 
dered very  omaniental.  The  part  intended  for  the  kitchen-garden,  you  will 
see,  consists  of  three  borders,  one  of  eleven  feet  wide,  and  eight  chains  long, 
on  each  side  the  centre  path,  and  a  wide  one  at  the  bottom,  two  rods  broad 
and  VOL  chains  long.  This  form  is  preferred  to  a  square  of  the  same  contents, 
as  being  more  convenient  for  cultivation  by  the  ploueh ;  as  affording  the  con- 
▼enience  of  a  shady  or  sunny  border,  (an  object  of  importance  in  this  cli- 
mate,^ and  also  for  the  introduction  of  four  lines  of  esp^iers,  by  which  you 
perceive  the  borders  are  bounded ;  a  double  row  of  strawberries  is  planted 
along  the  lower  lines,  which,  perhaps,  you  might  have  been  puzzled  to  make 
out  without  this  explanation  The  six  squares  contain  half  an  acre  each, 
except  the  two  upper  ones,  which  are  encroached  upon  by  two  rows  of 
vines,  and  will  most  probably  be  wholly  occupied  by  tnem  as  soon  as  I  dis- 
cover what  kind  of  grape  best  suits  this  soil  and  climate :  but  this  I  must  find 
out  by  my  own  experience,  for  settlers  in  a  new  country  can  have  no  benefit 
from  that  of  their  predecessors.  These  half-acre  squares  were  projected  with 
a  view  to  experiments  on  the  cultivation  of  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  tobacco, 
indigo,  and  various  other  productions  to  which  this  soil  and  climate  are 
adapted,  and  particularly  to  the  raising  of  seed-corn  and  grasses.  To  none  of 


these  articles  have  I  hitherto  applied  them,  except  to  the  raising  a  supply  of 
seed-oats  of  which  I  had  last  year  an  acre  from  about  a  tea-cupful  of  seed, 
which  I  received  from  Mr.  Taunton,  and  which  were  labelled  **  Georgian," 
but  perfectly  resembling  a  good  sample  of  potatoe  oats.  I  am  dad  to  say 
that  hitherto  they  have  not  degenerated.  Had  the  Spring  barley  come  in 
rime  for  sowmg  last  year,  I  should  most  likely  have  had  a  8(]uare  occupied 
with  it  next  year;  however,  it  comes  up  well,  and  I  must  wait  a  year  longer 
before  I  ^t  enough  to  sow  a  square. 

•*  My  vines  thrive  well ;  they  are  planted  in  rows  seven  feet  apart  and  five 
and  a-half  between  each  plant,  and  trmned  upridbt  to  stakes  seven  feet  high. 
This  1  understood  to  be  tne  general  method  in  the  vine  countries ;  of  course 
the  vines  must  be  pruned  very  low,  and  the  fruit  grow  near  the  ground.  I 
feel  almost  convinced  this  is  not  the  best  way  here,  several  of  my  vines 
having  made  shoots  twenty  feet  long  last  year.  I  consider  it  preferable  to 
plant  them  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  apart,  and  to  train  tbem  as  espaliers, 
,keq;»ing  always  two  bearing  branches  on  each  side  of  the  former  yenr^s 
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erowth  in  regular  fucoeauon,  and  pruning  them  to  the  itein  after  ih^  hate 
borne  one  crop ;  this  pkn  I  shall  partially  adopt  this  year,  but  wait  the 
event  before  I  step  out  of  what  is  said  to  be  the  general  mode.  I  have  now 
three  kinds  of  grapes  in  mj^  vineyard :  the  Cape,  which  I  procured  from 
Vevay  (of  the  wine  iW>m  which,  and  the  produce,  from  250  to  90O  gaOoni 
per  acre,  I  spoke  in  a  former  letter);  and  toe  Madeira  and  the  Lisbon,  which  I 
procured  from  Harmony.  To  these  I  shall  shortly  add  the  blade  Hamboigh, 
the  Sweetwater,  the  muscadine,  and  the  Isabella,  a  native  American  gn^te, 
highly  spoken  of,  all  which  are  now  growing  in  Mr.  Pell*s  nursery,  of  which 
I  now  have  Uie  management.  Mr.  Pell  aiMl  his  fiunily  having  fdft  this  for 
New  York,  I  have  engaged  to  supei  intend  his  nursery  (which  had  been 
established  at  considered  trouble  and  expence)  for  five  years,  in  consider- 
ation of  receivii^  half  the  proceeds,  after  deducdi^  labour  and  expences. 
I  am  also  to  receive  half  the  produce  of  his  vineyard 

^  I  expected  to  have  made  some  wine  this  year,  there  being  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  great  crop,  but  a  white  ftost,  which  happened  a  few  nights  ago, 
nas  cut  off  two-thirds  of  the  bloom  here,  and  considerably  injured  ray  own, 
but  not  nearly  in  so  great  a  degree,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  ray  vine- 
yard bdng  planted  in  a  more  elevated  situation. 

^  Vines  and  peaches  should  always  in  this  country  be  planted  in  high 
ground;  I  had  plenty  of  peaches  from  the  orchard  at  theboow  last  year, 
while  from  the  rows  of  trees  below,  the  first  of  which  is  only  three  chains 
from  it,  and  the  descent  not  more  than  tea  tet,  I  bad  not  a  single  peach, 
and  this  year  I  have  but  few  upon  the  four  lower  trees ,  but  plenty  upon  the 
upper  double  row ;  the  want  of  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  has  occasioned 
great  disappointment  to  many  pcnons  who  have  planted  their  peach 
orchards  in  low,  level  situations;  till  this  year  they  have  hardly  any  fruit, 
and  even  now,  although  their  trees  blossomed  well,  and  the  fruit  was  weQ 
set,  it  has  been  very  much  cut  up  by  the  frost  which  I  mentioned.  It  wai 
thought,  when  I  arrived  in  1881,  that  the  climate  of  this  country  was  ua- 
fiivourable  to  peaches;  that  year  they  had  totally  fmled  throu^  this  State; 
the  next  year  there  was  abundance  in  the  elevated  situations;  in  18S3  the 
blossom  was  all  destroyed  in  embryo,  by  a  severe  fit)8t  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  which,  coroine  on  immediately^  afW  rain,  g^lazed  all  the  twigs  with 
ice.  1824  was  a  peacn  year,  and  so,  in  all  prgbability,  will  this  be.  Yon 
will  see  by  the  plan,  that  I  intend  to  supplv  the  places  of  all  the  peach- 
trees  below  the  house  with  other  fhnt.  All  the  peach-trees  hitherto  planted 
in  this  part  being  raised  from  stones,  there  is,  of  course,  a  great  variety  in 
the  fruit.  Some  of  mine  last  year  were  very  delidons,  and  none  of  them 
bad.  There  is  a  small  collection  of  the  most  esteemed  varieties  through 
the  Union,  in  the  nursery,  which  I  shall  this  year  increase  if  I  find  any 
super-excellent.  I  bud  upon  plum-stocks,  which  I  expect  will  render  the 
trees  more  lasting ;  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  being  said  to  be  the  utmost 
period  of  their  perfection  in  this  country.  Their  rapidity  of  growth  is,  in- 
deed, very  great.  In  order  to  sive  you  some  idea  of  it,  I  have  measured  one 
of  mine,  not  the  largest,  but  the  most  regular  and  beautiful  tree  I  ever  be- 
held. It  was  planted  in  March  1882,  and  was  then  one  year  old,  and 
headed  down  to  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  ground.  When  pruned  in 
the  Spring  following,  I  left  six  shoots  at  regular  distances  to  form  the  head, 
and  it  now  spreads  ov^r  a  circle  of  sixteen  feet  diameter,  is  seventeen  feet  high, 
and  measures  eighteen  inches  round  the  stem.  It  bore  many  dozens  of 
peaches  last  year,  and  has  now  as  many  hundreds  upon  it,  about  the  sixe  of 
a  tick  bean.  Of  nectarines,  almonds,  i4)ricots,  plums,  and  cherries,  we 
have  had  no  experience ;  we  have  them  in  the  nur8ery,where  they  grow  well, 
but  are  not  old  enough  to  bear ;  but  I  have  fnut  set  on  tlie  mayduke 
cherry,  and  on  the  almond.  Two  of  the  latter  are  planted  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  my  flower-borders;  they  are  but  one  year's  shoot  from  the  bud,  ia- 
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ierted in  a  plum-stock  dote  to  the  ground,  are  dgjht  feet  high,  ig^d  one^ 
tfaem  has  an  ahnond  set  upon  it. 

Wild  plums  are  yery  abundant  with  us»  and  some  of  them  yery  jgood^ 
^flerent  from  any  I  ever  before  tasted,  the  pulp  bf  them  leaving  the  skin  as 
fireelv  as  a  gooseberry,  to  which  they  also  bear  some  resemblance  in  taste. 
We  have  mberts,  Barcelona  nuts,  and  walnuts,  in  the  nursery,  but  not  in 
bearing.  Of  all  the  nuts,  seeds,  &c.  which  came  from  England  with  the 
trunk,  not  one  has  vegetated.  Should  you  send  any  more,  pack  them 
in  suffpr,  which  I  understand  to  be  the  best  preservatiye.  [No.  See 
Mr.  Lindlc^s  directions,  p.  535.]  Of  pears  we  have  specimens  of  the 
best  varieties;  but  not  bemg  able  to  procure  pear  pips,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  eraft  and  bud  them  upon  appl&  stocks.  Tney  have  shot  very 
▼igorously  Uie  first  year,  but  wbetner  they  will  continue  to  thrive  remains 
to  be  seen.  I  come  now  to  the  apple ;  the  fruit,  after  all,  of  the  greatest 
importance.  AU  the  orchards  hitherto  planted,  to  which  common  at- 
tention has  been  paid,  thrive  remarkably  well.  The  first,  which  was 
planted  in  the  Spring  of  1818,  has  now  trees  in  it  large  enough  to  bear  fruit 
sufficient  to  make  a  barrel  of  cyder  each;  but,  with  the  exception  of  about 
five  acres  of  Mr.  Pell's  orchard,  and  some  trees  of  mine,  are  tne  only  apples 
yet  planted  firom  seed.  We  have  a  good  sdection'of  the  best  kinds  in  the 
nursery,  particularly  three  of  the  best  sorts  of  the  celebrated  Newark  cyder 
apples,  or  which,  and  some  others,  I  mean  to  train  about  SCO  trees,  to  plant 
£^e  acres  adjoining  the  south  side  of  my  garden  fence.  This  situation  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  adapted  for  an  orchard,  uid  if  properlpr  attended  to,  there  b 
no  doubt  there  will  be  one  there,  to  which  veiy  few,  if  any,  will  be  superior. 
You  will  by  this  time,  perhaps,  think  I  have  said  quite  enough  upon  the 
subject  of  fruit  trees ;  F  shall  now  ouit  it,  and,  aftex  giviuff  you  a  snort  ac- 
count of  our  method  of  budding  and  grafting  here,  proceed  to  that  of  vege- 
tables. In  buddinff  we  differ  from  the  manner  which  used  to  be  practiseilin 
the  **  old  country,  in  not  extracting  any  part  of  the  wood  from  the  bud, 
but  insetting  it  in  the  stock  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  cut  from  the 
shoot.  In  grafting  we  get  rid  of  the  disagreeable  operation  of  claying,  by 
putting  on  the  gran  close  to  the  root  of  the  stock,  and  earthing  it  up  after. 
This  mode  we  find  so  successfiil,that  not  one  bud  or  graft  in  twenty-five  fiiils. 
When  I  came  here  I  heard  of  no  one  who  understood  budding.  I  taught 
Mr.  Pell,  but  the  method  of  inserting  the  bud  without  taking  out  the  wooa 
was  his  own  discovery ;  not  being  able  to  assi^  any  satisfactory  reason  for 
so  doing,  he  omitted  i^  and  the  result  proving  successful  we  have  since 
continued  the  practice. 

But  now  to  the  subject  of  ve^tables.  You  will  see  some  put  down  in 
the  plan  of  which  you  know  nothing  but  the  name,  and  one,  the  ochra, 
of  which  before  you  perhaps  have  not  even  heard.  We  cultivate  this  plant 
chiefly  as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  to  which  it  b  little  inferior;  it  is  also  used 
in  its  unripe  state  in  soups,  like  green  peas.  The  seed  is  about  the  size  of 
a  small  pea,  and  grows  in  a  singular  kind  of  pod,  to  which  I  know  nothing 
similar.  The  flower  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  cotton  and  the  althea,  and 
18  very  ornamental.  It  is  a  large  spreading  plant,  very  productive,  and 
should  stand,  at  least,  four  feet  apart 

The  Lima,  or  butter-bean,  is  a  very  fine  vegetable ;  it  srows  like  a  scar- 
let-runner, 'and  requires  poles ;  it  is  used  like  the  broad  bean  in  England, 
which  it  resembles  in  shape,  b  not  so  large,  quite  white,  and  is  veiy 
good  in  ito  dry  state,  as  well  as  its  green.  I  prize  this  bean  much,  and  it 
makes  ample  amends  for  the  want  of  the  Windsor  bean,  which  does  not  suit 
this  climate.  I  have  tried  it  more  than  once,  but  never  could  get  more  than 
the  seed  again ;  whereas  the  Lima  b  exceedingly  productive.  The  sweet 
potatoe  b  another  plant  which  requires  a  warmer  climate  than  yours  to 
bring  it  to  perfection.    Thb  b  a  species  of  convolvulus,  and  resembles  what 
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we  used  to  call  Beth  vine ;  it  is  here  very  productive,  and  produces  large 
roots,  but  not  so  big  as  in  more  southern  climates,  where  it  is  said  to  grow 
so  large  as  a  man's  thigh,  and  so  long  that  the  Negroes  sometimes  sit  upoo 
one  end  while  the  other  is  roasting ;  but  this  I  by  no  means  vouch  for,  bat 
can  testify  that  it  is  a  most  excellent  vegetable.  I  cultivate  no  other  plant 
for  the  table  with  which  you  are  unacquainted,  unless  it  be  roastiDg-ears  of 
an  early  variety  of  Indian  com,  which  comes  in  after  green  peas,  to  which  it 
b  almoit  equal,  and  is  prepared  in  much  less  time  for  the  table. 

Asparagus  thrives  very  well, and  is  exceedingly  productive  here;  it  comes 
in  about  the  middle  of  April,  and,  except  care  has  been  taken  to  protect 
the  cabbage  and  kale  from  frost,  b  our  earliest  v^etable,  and,  were  it  only 
upon  that  account,  would  be  very  de«rab1e.  »ea-kale  would,  I  think, 
do  well  here,  but,  my  seed  failing,  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  trying  it 
Green  peas,  do  very  well  here ;  the  earliest  kinds  are  fit  to  gather  by  the 
second  we^  in  May,  and  the  late  sorts  will  stand  till  the  end  of  June. 
Potatoes  grow  also  very  good  here;  but  in  general  I  do  not  think  them  so 
productive  or  so  mealy  as  in  England,  although  I  have  had  them  here  quite 
as  good  (the  red  potatoe  in  particular)  as  I  ever  tasted.  Cabbage  and  xale 
thnve  well,  but,  if  required  early,  must  be  protected  during  Winter.  This 
b  not  difficult ;  the  method  I  pursue  is  to  place  blocks  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, large  enough  to  keep  tne  rails  laid  on  them  above  the  heads  of  the 
plants ;  these  rails  I  cover  with  the  rails  of  the  Lima  beans,  with  the  haulm 
upon  them,  and  lay  other  rails  across  them  to  keep  it  from  beii^  displaced 
by  the  wind ;  and  thb  b  all  that  b  requbite  to  protect  them  through  the 
Winter.  In  this  manner  brocoli,  and  perhaps  cauliflower,  might,  I  think,  be 

Protected,  but  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  tiying  the  exiieriment. 
(elons  and  cucumbers  are  raised  with  little  trouble,  and  gro^  veiy  large 
and  fine  flavoured.  I  have  had  musk  melons  weieh  85lbs.,  and  w-*ter  28lbs. . 
they  are  very  delicious,  but  the  peaches,  I  thinx,  bear  the  bell,  lor  we  ate 
but  few  melons  last  year  while  the  peaches  lasted. 

I  have  now,  you  will  perhaps  think,  given  you  rather  a  prosing  account 
of  gardening  operations,  but  must  crave  your  patience  a  little  longer,  to 
tell  you  that  I  cultivate  onions^  lettuce,  parsnips,  carrots,  beets,  radishes,  &c. 
by  drilling,  and  find  thb  a  much  better  way  than  broad-casting ;  they  are 
much  easier  thinned  out  and  kept  clean,  and,  as  the  ground  can  be  almost 
all  moved  with  the  hoe,  they  grow  finer.  I  sow  parsnips,  and  carrots,  and 
beets,  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the  rest  twelve.  E^tween  my  peas,  I  sow  cu- 
cumbers and  melons,  which  spread  over  the  ground  when  the  peas  are  off 
Judging  from  your  own  experience  of  the  time  and  labour  required  to  keep 
even  a  small  sarden  in  tolerable  order  in  the  old  country ^  you  will  naturally 
wonder  how  I  can  find  time  to  manage  mine.  To  form  a  true  estimate  of  the 
matter  you  must  take  the  following  circumstances  into  consideration.  In  the 
first  place,  you  will  remember  that  the  plough  b  chiefly  employed,  and  that 
when  the  spade  b  used,  it  b  attended  with  comparatively  httle  labour,  the 
soil  being  like  a  bed  of  dry  mud,  and  when  once  cleared  and  cultivated 
might  be  dug  with  a  wooden  shovel.  In  the  next,  here  b  no  couch,  or  any 
other  perennial  root  weed.  It  b  true  here  are  plenty  of  annual  ones,  and 
some  of  enormous  growth,  which,  if  led  to  arrive  at  maturi^,  would  reach 
fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  also  of  annual  grasses ;  but  all  these,  if  taken 
in  time,  are  soon  eradicated,  the  soil  and  climate  being  so  fiivourable  for  the 
use  of  the  hoe,  that  by  the  moderate  employment  of  it,  one  person  can 
keep  a  large  piece  of  ground  quite  dean,  it  he  take  advantage  of  fine  wea- 
ther during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July ;  —  and  nothing  shoots  up 
much  after.  Thirdly,  very  little  labour  b  employed  on  paths  and  borden, 
and  we  have  no  short  grass  or  pleasure-grounds. 
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The  carden  {Jig.  59.)  con- 
tains Uiree  acres,  sloping 
Irooi  the  hoose  to  the  east. 
The  surrounding  fence  u 
formed  without  posts  or 
«Mfl«,  (^.58.)  by  laying 
rough  timber,  cut  into  regular 
lengths,  one  piece  oyer  an- 
other in  a  zigzag  direction,  ^ 
such  as  we  see  sometimes 
done  in  timber-yards,  with 
planks  or  deals.   The  ground  is  planted  and  cro|>ped  as  follows. 

a  Dwelling-house,  at  the  soutn  end  df  which  is  the  apiary. 

b.  Peach  orchard. 

c.  Flowers,  induding  two  ahnond-trees. 
dy  Vineyard. 

^,  Standard  apple>trees. 
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/,  Ayenue  of  peaches  and  peart  akeniatel j  on  one  ude,  wad  peachei  and 
apricots  alternately  on  the  other. 

g,  Arenneofpeart  and  cherries  ononesidey  and  pears  and  plnms  on  the 
other. 

h,  Oats. 

i.  Fallow. 

Ir,  Border  eWen  feet  wide,  planted  wkh  espalier  apple-tree%  and  cropped 
wiUi  potatoes,  parsnips,  carrots,  oniony  lettuce,  FVench-beans,  and  peas,  to 
be  succeeded  bjmdons;  the  walk  is  six  feet  wide. 

If  East  fence,  with  a  thorn  hedge  inside. 

M,  Melons  and  cucumbers. 

fi,  Early  maiie,  commonly  called  roa«Cmg{.ears. 

o,  CaMage,  and  otiier  plants  of  the  brassica  kind. 

Pf  Potatoes. 

q.  Asparagus. 

r,  Marrow&t  peas. 

i,  Lima  beans,  a  kind  of  kidney-bean,  or  probably  a  species  of  dolichos. 

i.  Early  potatoes. 

ti,  Eanymain. 

V,  Ochra  (Hibiscus  esculentusV 

w.  Gooseberries  and  currants.^ 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

CuUure  qf  Tea  m  BnmL  Botanic  nrdens  are  established  througfaout 
the  country  by  goyemment,  who  haye  corected  the  attention  of  oiltiyators 
to  Camellia  bohea  and  yiridis,  of  which  one  proprietor  already  has  a  plant* 
ation  of  4000 plants.  {Atkd.  Joum.  for  Nov.  1825) 

Arracat^a.  In  a  report  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Jamaica,  is  a 
description  of  this  pldnt  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  who  seems  to  think  its  root  may 
become  nearly  as  important  to  Europe  as  the  potatoe.  It  is  about  40  years 
since  it  was  known  in  Europe  that  this  y^getable  was  in  general  use  in  the 
province  of  Santa  F^  de  ^^ta,  and  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Braxil.  The 
plant  was  described  in  Suns's  Annals  of  Botany,  some  years  i^o,  (See 
Encyc.  of  Gard.  §  60S6.)  and  in  1821  plants  were  sent  to  Jamada,  and  in  the 
following  year  to  the  Horticultural  Sodety  of  London,Kew,  &c.  Dr.  Ban- 
croft, in  examining  its  botanical  characters,  found  it  nearly  allied  to  apnmi 
andligusdcum ;  but  so  different  as  to  be  considered  a  new  genus,  which  he 
proposes  should  be  called  Arracacia,  as  being  the  nearest  apprcwch  to  the 
name  by  which  it  has  been  known  in  its  native  country.  The  plants  sent  to 
the  Horticultural  Society  unfortunately  died. 

Vegetable  Glue.  The  Uombretum  guayca  which  grows  in  New  Barcelona 
produces  a  kind  of  glue  called  guayca.  It  resembles  the  best  glue  extracted 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  and  is  used  by  the  carpenters  of  Angostura  for 
idl  the  purposes  to  which  glue  is  applied  in  Europe.  It  b  found  perfectly 
prepared  between  the  bark  and  the  alburnum,  and  an  astonishing  abund- 
ance of  it  issues  from  the  twining  branches  of  the  plant  as  soon  as  they  are 
cut.  It  probably  resembles,  in  its  chemical  properties,  bird-lime,  which  m^ 
be  callea  Uie  glue  of  the  berries  of  the  misletoe  and  the  inner  bark  of  the 
holly.     (Hwnboldfi  Travelt.) 

ASIA. 

Applet  marked  wiih  the  impreuum  of  a  leaf^  are  sold  in  the  baxars  of 
Perna.  To  produce  this  impression,  a  leaf^of  some  flower  or  shrub  n 
glued  or  fastened  with  a  thread  on  several  pans  of  the  fruit,  while  yet 
growing;  the  apple  gradually  ripens,  and  all  tnat  the  sun  reaches  becomes 
rod;  the  parts  covered  by  the  leaves  remaining  of  a  pale  green  or  yellow 
colour.   (Niewtp.) 
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ENGLAND. 

Improvement  t»  Pavms.  A  pamphlet  has  recently  been  publi«hed  by 
Colond  Macirone,  entitled,  **  Hints  to  Paviors,"  which  well  deiervee  the 
attention  of  eFer^  one  who  has  any  thine  to  do  with  rural  architecture,  or 
the  public  ways  in  towns.  Colonel  M.'s  improvement  consists  in  em- 
ploying pressure  in  the  three  different  stages  or  paving :  **  First,  to  harden 
the  ground  previously  to  laying  the  stones;  secondly,  to  fix  and  depress 
them  when  laid ;  and,  thirdly,  to  equalize  and  perfect  a  pavement  after  it  has 
been  some  time  in  use,  by  applying  the  pressure  onl^  on  the  protuberant 
parts.'*  The  machine  proposed  to  be  employed  is  sunilar  to  a  pile-driver, 
fixed  to  a  horizontal  frame  with  wheels,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  drawn 
along  any  pavement,  and  employed  to  beat  down  protuberant  stones. 

Bamatfit  Mmmtre,  Three  large  steam-milk  and  one  horse-mill  have 
lately  been  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lincohs  for  grinding  bones  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  use  of  bones  as  manure  is  greatly  increasing 
in  Lincolnshu*e,  Yorkshire,  and  several  adjoining  counties ;  and  the  same 
manure  has  lately  been  extensively  employed  in  East  Lothian,  where  it 
was  first  introduced  about  30  vears  ago,  by  Mr.  Sherrief,  of  Captain  Head, 
who  had  rollers  for  grinding  them  attached  to  his  thrashing- machine.  Im- 
mense loads  of  bones  are  brought  into  the  port  of  Hull  by  the  Dutch. 
The  bones  so  brought  appear  highly  desiccated ;  but  as  they  are  not  white, 
as  if  Ueached,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  are  carefullv  collected 
from  the  fields  of  warfare.  At  the  re-embarking  of  the  British  troops  at 
the  retreat  of  Corunna,  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  cavalry  horses  were 
<fispatched  in  ranks,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French ; 
ana  it  is  probable  that  from  such  sources  as  these  some  of  the  prodigious 
supplies  of  bones  of  horses  are  procured. 

The  following  letter  conveys  valuable  information  to  those  who  may  be 
denrous  of  employing  this  excellent  manure. 

**  Sir,  XoaM,  20^  Aprils  1826. 

^  I  thank  you  for,  &c.,  and  hasten  to  communicate  in  return  the  inform- 
ation I  can  gather  here  relative  to  your  enquiries  about  ground  bones. 
What  may  be  the  quantity  ground,  or  capable  of  being  ground,  at  Lincoln, 
I  know  not;  but  I  am  told  it  is  not  greater  than  the  quantity  ground  in  this 
town,  where  there  are  two  bone-miTls,  one  worked  by  water,  the  other  bv 
steam.  The  navigation  from  Louth  to  the  sea  is  much  shorter  and  much 
cheaper  tiian  it  is  from  Lincoln ;  and  Mr.  Nell,  of  this  place,  the  owner  of 
the  steam-engme,  says  he  could  deliver  a  cargo  of  ground  bones  at  any  place 
on  tiie  eastern  side  of  London-bridge  at  8«.  6^  per  bushel,  which  price 
would  include  the  freight  and  every  other  chai^  Mr.  Nell's  mill  grinds 
hal^nch  bones,  and  the  bone-dust,  which,  he  says,  makes  a  difference  of 
nearly  a  stone  in  the  weight  of  every  bushel,  compared  with  those  from  which 
the  dust  is  sifted  out,  as  is  sometimes  done,  is  included  in  his  measure.  A 
cargo  for  our  small  sloops  would  contain  about  2500  bushels,  which  is  about 
the  quantity  used  every  year  by  the  farmers  in  general  in  this  neishbour- 
hood  for  their  turnip  land;  though  we  have  one  large  farmer,  Mr.  Dawson, 
of  Withddl,  who,  I  understand,  uses  not  less  than  12,000  bushels  every 
year.  His  fiurm  is  tituate  in  what  are  called  the  Wolds,  the  hills,  of  Lin- 
colnshire, where  the  soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  shallow,  stony,  and 
acrid,  and  requires  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  though  tolerable  soil  docs  not 
require  more  than  fiflteen,  nor  good  soil  more  than  ten.  Thb  manure  is 
becoming  the  most  common  one  used  in  this  county,  where,  indeed,  the 
Wold  fiumers  cannot  depend,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  upon  their 
turnip  crops,  without  the  application  of  ground  bones.    If  the  gentleman 
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you  allude  to  Uiioks  proper^  he  can  procure  a  cargo  from  Mr.  Richanl 
Nell,  who  trades  regularly  with  Londoa,  but  who  could  not  ship  less  than 
a  cargo,  since  bones  cannot  be  conveniently  put  on  board  a  vessel  with  anj 
other  thing.  I  am  not  engaged  pracdcaUj  in  (arming,  but  the  fiumerm 
hereabouts  say  that  no  manure  returns  such  good  crops  and  such  good 
profit  as  ground  bones. 

<*  I  am,  Sur,  ftc 

«  R.pr 

We  have  lately  been  inibrmed,  that  previously  to  the  exportatioD  of 
these  bones  by  the  Dutch,  they  undeigo  a  process  bv  which  their  ijuteo  is 
extracted,  and  converted  into  carpeoter's  glue  and  portable  soi^M^kes. 
If  so,  such  bones,  as  manure^  will  not  be  much  better  than  lime.  It  is  rather 
singular  that  the  Dutch,  who  are  so  remarkably  assidnous  in  collecting 
other  kinds  of  manure  {Encyc.  ofAgr.  $  487.)  should  not  use  the  bonea 
themselves. 

A  good  way  for  gardenen  to  coiled  bona  for  mne-howden^  on  other  pur* 
poses,  is  to  inake  it  Known  in  the  neighbourhood  that  they  will^ve  so  much 
per  hundred  weight  for  all  that  b  brought  to  them.  As  they  are  received 
they  should  be  broken  by  hammers  into  small  or  lane  pieces^  as  the  e&d 
i^  intended  to  be  immediate  and  powerful,  or  graduu  and  prolonged.  For 
distant  effect  a  number  of  the  bones  should  be  buried  whole,  on  the  same 
principle  that  opium-eaters  envelope  their  pills  in  paper  to  retard  dissolu- 
tion in  the  stomach. 

The  Yorkihire  HorHcuUnral  Society  held  their  May  meeting  at  Bald- 
win's Hotel,  Kiriutall.  The  weather  was  beautiful,  and  the  attendance 
numerous  and  highly  respectable.  The  exhibition  of  fruit,  consisting  of 
pine*apples,  grapes,  peaches,  and  cherries,  considering  the  early  season  of 
the  year,  was  fine,  and  there  were  also  good  spedmens  of  potatoes,  cauli- 
flowers, and  cucumbers,  and  a  beautifid  assemblage  of  tulips,  wall-Aowers, 
auriculas,  rich  and  varied  exotics,  and  hardy  bouquets,  geruniuma,  &c. 
The  chairman,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Rhodes,  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the 
successful  eflbrts  of  the  Society  in  producing  such  a  luxuriant  msplay  of 
fruit  and  flowers  at  that  eariy  season  of  the  year,  and  on  the  full  sind  re- 
spectable attendance  on  the  occasion.  The  judges  of  the  fruit  and  flowen 
were  Messrs.  John  Senior,  James  Craven,  and  John  Gough.  Numerous 
prizes  were  awarded ;  among  others,  9  for  grapes,  2  for  cherries,  9  for  auri- 
culas, 10  for  tulips,  1  for  a  pine-apple,  l  tor  peaches,  and  several  for 
potatoes,  cauliflowers,  cucumbels,  &c  The  exhibition  was  enriched  by 
specimens  of  flowers  and  fruits  from  the  gardens  of  several  bdies  and  gentle- 
men in  the  neighbourhood.  Mrs.  Dealtry,  of  Lofthouse-hall,  an  honorary 
member  and  patroness  of  the  society,  presented  the  meeting  with  some  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  wall-flowers,  of  delightful  firagrance,  and  of  richcoloar; 
also  a  dish  of  preserved  apples,  quite  plump,  and  in  «>od  condition.  Thb 
lady  communicated  to  the  meetin^^  througn  the  medium  of  the  chainnan, 
her  mode  of  preserving  them,  which  was  hishly  approved.  Fine  cucnai- 
bers,  grapes,  geraniums,  exotic  plants,  &c.  m>m  tne  garden  of  the  Rev. 
J.  A.  Rhodes.  Lasiopetalum  quercifolium.  Cactus  grandiflorus,  ftc  Mr. 
Barnes  exhibited  a  drawing  of  grass-plots,  or  a  plan  tor  laying  out  pleasure- 
grounds.  Mr.  Joseph  Perry,  artist  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  (?) 
who  intends  taking  up  his  residence  in  thb  part  of  the  country,  exhibited  a 
variety  of  hiffhly-finished  drawings  of  frriit,  for  which  a  prize  was  awardinL 
—  (Lee<t$  Mercury^  May  20.) 

We  should  feel  much  gratified  by  a  communication  from  Mrs.  Dealtiy  on 
her  mode  of  preserving  apples ;  and  also  from  Mr.  Barnes,  with  his  plans 
for  laying  out  pleasure-grounds.  Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  second  our 
widies  on  these  subjects. 

The  fir»t  exhibition  of  the  Hereford  Horticultural  Society  took  place 
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9k  tlw  Shire-HaH  in  that  city  on  Tuesday,  May  S3d.  On  a  cable  in 
the  room  were  a  plate  of  remarkably  fine  strawberries,  Wilmot's  superb; 

large  and  fine  kidney  potatoes  fix>m  New  Court  (the  Rev. Lilly),  and 

«  plate  oi  musbrooDM  from  Sir  E.  Stanhope's  garden^  at  Longworth. 
P.  Jones,  Esq ,  of  Sugwas,  sent  foiur  sorts  of  apples^  in  such  excellent  pre- 
senration  thitt  some  of  them  were  nearly  as  fresh  as  when  taken  from  the 
tree. 

American  Aioe.  A  superb  specimen  flowered  in  September  last,  in  the 
gardens  of  E.  P.  Bastard,  Esq.,  M.  P.  at  Kitley,  Devonshire.  The  flower 4talk 
was  90  feet  high,  and  displayed  upwards  of  9000  flowers,  arranged  on 
whorls  of  honxontal  branches,  so  as  to  resemble  an  immense  candelabnu 
The  plant  is  110  years  old,  and  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  Kitley  gar- 
dens upwards  of  a  century. 

Zooiogieml  Societjf,  A  prospectus  has  been  issued,  sanctioned  by  the 
flM>st  respectable  names,  for  the  establishment  of  a  sodeg  bearing  die  same 
relation  to  xofAcjff  that  horticulture  does  to  botany.  The  objects  are  to 
be  the  introduction  of  new  varieties,  breeds,  and  races  of  animals,  for  the 
purpose  of  domestication,  or  for  stockiM  our  farm-yards,  woods,  plea- 
sure-grounds, and  wastes;  with  the  establishment  of  a  general  zoological 
collection,  consisting  of  prepared  specimens  in  the  diSerent  classes  and 
orders,  so  as  to  a£RNrd  a  correct  view  of  the  animal  kingdom  at  large,  in  as 
complete  a  series  as  may  be  practicable,  and  at  the  same  time  point  out  the 
smalogies  between  the  animals  already  domesticated  and  those  which  are 
ttmilar  in  character,  upon  which  the  first  experiments  maybe  made. 

CociUes.  Some  naturalists  have  discovered,  between  Greta-brid^  and 
Darlington,  a  great  number  of  cockles,  of  the  species  which  live  m  salt 
water,  Cardium  edule,  living  at  the  bottom  of  deep  ditches  in  a  |>eat  moss. 
This  remarkable  fact  ooinades  with  other  recent  observations,  in  proving 
that  a  number  of  salt-water  fish  will  also  live  in  fresh  water.  It  opens  a 
fine  source  of  improvement  to  such  as  have  pieces  of  water  in  thdr  parks, 
to  attempt  the  introduction  of  new  breeds  there.  Mr.  Bakewell,  m  his 
entertaining  and  instructive  travels  in  the  Tarentmse,  has  already  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  naturalizing  several  species  of  foreign  fish. 

Salt.  Prom  several  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Benne^  and  detailed  at  a 
late  meeting  of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society,  it  appears  that  sak 
is  **  not  so  valuable  as  a  manure,  as  in  mdLing  the  com  ripen  earlier  than  it 
would  otherwise  do  f*  that  is,  it  is  not  a  manure  at  all,  but  merely  a  stimu- 
lant 

Packing  Seeds  and  PlanU  in  Foreign  Countries.  In  a  pamphlet  on  this 
subject,  prepared  by  Mr.  Lindley  for  the  use  of  the  collectors  for  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  dated  18S5,  the  following  information  is  given. 

I.  Seeds.  In  cold  countries  dry  them  well,  wra|>them  in  dry  brown 
paper,  and  place  them  in  adry  and  airy  part  of  the  snip.  In  tropical  coun- 
tries keep  the  seed  in  the  vessels  or  pods,  and  wrap  them  in  dry  paper ; 
but  clean  seeds  of  berries,  or  eatable  stone-fruits,  firom  thdr  pulp,  and 
wrap  them  in  paper,  unless  they  are  oily  or  resinous.  If  this  be  the  cas^ 
paci  them  in  clay.  Seeds  of  the  mango,  of  the  guttifers,  magnoliacess, 
fterculiacese,  acorns,  and  walnuts,  may  be  thus  conveyed  from  not  coun- 
tries much  better  than  by  any  other  mode ;  or  sow  in  boxes  of  earth. 
**  Seeds  should  never  be  allowed  to  cross  the  equator,  because  the  extreme 
humidity  and  heat  of  the  equinoctial  atmosphere  universally  proves  very 
destrucUve  to  their  vegetative  powers." 

9.  Cuttings  of  Fruit  Trees.  In  the  Wmter  season  stick  the  lower  ends 
into  a  potatoe,  or  lump  of  well-tempered  moist  clay;  then  pack  in 
moss,  &c. 

3.  Bulbous  or  Tuberous-rooted  Plants.  Dry  them  till  all  the  moisture 
in  their  outer  coats  is  evaporated,  and  then  treat  them  much  in  the  same 
way  as  seeds. 
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4.  Living  Shrubby  or  Herbaceous  Plants,  Pliiht  them  in  square  wooden 
boxes,  and  place  these  close  together  in  a  larger  box,  with  a  glass  Kd ;  at 
described  an  I  fi2:ured  in  Encyc.  of  Gard.  {%  1405.) 

5.  Epiphytical  Plants,  Get  them  in  as  large  and  old  masses  as  possible, 
and  pack  them  loosely  in  moss,  in  boxes  so  constructed  that  the  planu 
may  be  exposed  to  a  free  admission  of  air,  but  be  protected  from  the  sea- 
water.    To  the  above  we  may  add. 

Aquatic  Plants  Pack,  or  rather  plant  them,  loosely  in  moss,  in  a  vessel 
open,  or  covered  with  a  netting  at  top,  and  containing  some  water  under 
the  moss.  Sprinkle  the  moss  with  water  once  or  twice  a-day.  In  this  way 
we  brought  a  rare  aquatic  from  the  canal  of  the  Brenta,  near  Venice,  to 
P^is,  in  the  Autumn  of  1819. 

6.  Specimens  of  Plants.  Dry  between  leaves  of  common  brown  paper; 
or  for  such  plants  as  pinuses,  heaths,  and  for  fleshy4eaved  plants  in  gene- 
ral, plunge  in  boiling  water  before  drying,  or  make  the  papers  in  which 
they  are  laid  very  hot;  either  of  which  practices  will  prevent  them  from 
parting  from  their  vitality  so  irregularly  as  to  fall  in  pieces  in  drying,  or  so 
slowly  as  to  render  the  operation  very  long  and  tedious. 

7.  Soecimens  of  fruits.  Dried  fruits  may  be  packed  as  seeds;  succulent 
ones,  ])laced  in  vessels  filled  vnth  cheap  weak  spirits. 

8.  Specimens  of  Capsules.  Dry  them  and  pack  them  carefully,  so  as  to 
preserve  their  shape. 

9.  Specimens  of  the  Woods  of  Commerce.  Affix  their  local  or  commercial 
names,  and  try  and  accompany  them  by  specimens  of  the  leaves,  fiowers, 
and  fruit  of  the  tree  from  which  they  were  obtained,  preserved  or  packed 
as  before  directed. 

Ornamental  Flower  Pots.  Mr.  Wilmot,  of  the  Lewisham  nurserv,  b 
getting  made  for  sale,  a  number  of  ornamental  garden-pots  and  stanck  for 
the  more  choice  plants  usually  placed  in  the  conspicuous  parts  of  lawns. 
A  few  of  the  patterns  he  has  enabled  us  to  subjoin,  {fig.  60.)  The 
colour  is  to  be  a  light  fawn. 


Iftc  Comprcsium  of  Timber,  by  passing  planks  between  rollers,  has  lately 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  patent.  The  chief  object  is  its  preservation 
from  dry  rot,  bv  expelhng  moisture  and  closing  the  interstices. 

RegentU  Pam.  We  are  much  gratified  to  learn,  on  the  authority  of 
parliament,  that  the  fences  which  surround  thu  park  will  be  removed  as 
soon  as  the  trees  and  the  turf  are  sufliciently  grown,  and  the  whole  thrtmn 
open  to  the  public,  m  the  same  manner  as  Hyde  Park.  The  present  state 
of  the  former  has  hitherto  been  the  opprobnum  of  foreigner^  who  have 
mon!iJ!^"  It  as  indicating  an  inattention  to  the  enjoymenu  of  the  com. 
X^rt%ri";j^n'*  "  -^"^"^^'y .'?  »«f™.  does  not  exist  to  the  extent 
aileicil.  —  One  thing  we  cannot  avoid  notidng  here  is,  that  the  single  trees 
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lately  dotted  over  the  open  8{>aces  are  put  in  without  the  sligfatett  rei^urd  to 
effect.  To  say  that  they  are  in  bad  taste,  would  be  paying  them  a  compli* 
ment — but  they  dbplay  no  taste  whatever;  all  that  can  be  said  is,  tnat 
comebody  has  been  ordered  to  [dant  a  number  of  single  trees^  and  that 
single  trees  have  been  planted  accordingly. 

Tm'meek  Stocks.  A  gi;^  many  varieties  have  been  lately  raised 
in  Saxony  by  the  weavers,  and  other  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  there, 
who  seem  to  have  the  same  sort  of  taste  for  flowers  as  their  brethren  in 
Britain.  Mr.  Lee  has  just  presented  us  with  i^ants  of  six^  sorts,  with 
names ;  he  imports  the  seeds  annually,  and  consequently  these  fine  flowers 
will  soon  become  general. 

Dr,  V<m  AiartitUf  the  celebrated  traveler,  is  now  in  London.  Though 
old  in  cdebrity,  he  is  quite  a  young  man.  He  travelled  upwards  of  three 
years  in  the  firazils  with  the  late  Dr.  Spiz»  and  has  since  puluished  a  learned 
and  elaborate  work,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  describinff  a  part  of  the  new 
plants  discovered,  exceecfing,  in  all,  9000  species.  Ine  present  king  of 
Bavaria  having  no  taste  for  botany,  has  left  Dr.  Martius  to  continue  the 
publication  ofthis  work  at  his  own  expence ;  and  we  are  sure  that  every 
man  who  has  a  just  notion  of  the  value  of  science  would  wish  to  have  such 
a  work,  firom  such  an  author,  and  produced  under  such  circumstances^ 
in  his  libraiy.  The  pkites  are  coloured,  and  consist  not  only  of  figures  of 
plants,  many  of  which  are  of  great  singularity,  but  of  specimens  of  land- 
scape, and  general  scenery,  not  less  foreign  to  European  ideas.  Whoever 
has  read  the  first  volume  of  the  personal  narrative  of  Dr.  Spix  and  Dr. 
Martius,  translated  and  published  two  years  ago,  cannot  but  feel  an  interest 
in  the  man  whose  extraordinaiy  thirst  for  information  overcame  his  repug- 
nance to  that  most  horrid  of  Indian  drinks,  Euaa ;  great  as  was  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Dr.  Spix,  yet  he  could  not  conquer  hb  aversion  to  the  horrible 
potion.  {See  Spu^s  tmd  Maiiiui*$  Trtnoekf  vol.  1.  London,  8vo.;  and  Nova 
Genera  et  Speaei  Planiarunh  4^?.  4tr.,  coiiegU  H  descripsU  Dr*  C,  F,  P.  de 
Afarim^fyou,  1.  and  3.  Munich,  4to.  1886.) 


Aat.  UL     Scotland. 


Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  April  14.  The  competition  show  of 
auriculas  and  polyanthuses,  for  prizes  given  by  ^is  Society,  took  place 
in  the  Physicians^  Hali^  and  several  premiums  were  awarded.  The 
number  of  exhibitors,  either  of  auriculas  or  polyanthuses,  for  the  stage, 
was  considerably  smaller  than  in  some  former  years.  Polyanthuses, 
it  is  believed,  have  very  generally  suffered  much  during  the  past  Wintei. 
The  seedling  auriculas  were  rather  numerous,  and  of  high  promise ;  some 
sent  by  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Newington  (and  which  were  necessarily  excluded 
from  competition,  on  account  of  that  gentleman  having  gained  the  medal 
for  seedline  auriculas  in  1835),  were  r^arded  by  the  connoisseurs  as  fine 
flowers.  The  stage  polyanthuses  of  Mr.  Hately,  and  the  seedling  poly- 
anthuses of  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  were  also  much  admired.  A  collec- 
tion of  about  twenty  varieties  of  polyanthus  narcissus,  from  the  open 
border  at  Biel,  formed  one  of  the  novelties  ofthis  exhibition. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  society,  June  the  'ist,  the  best  early  melon  pro- 
duced in  competition  was  a  rock  canteloupe,  raised  by  Mr.  JohnMacnaughton, 
gardener  to  Golond  Wauchope  at  Edmondstone  (a  meritorious  encourager 
of  horticulture  and  of  gardeners,  who  paid  ten  guineas  to  make  his  ^rdener 
a  free  ordinary  member  of  this  Society) :  seed  sown  1st  March,  m  small 
pots;  kept  in  the  pine-pits  for  15  days;  transplanted  16th  March  into  a 
t  wo-Ugfat  pit-frameCueEcbnondstone  frame) ;  soil,  two  parts  loaro-tuif  mould, 
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Mie  part  strong  daj^  one  part  rotten  dung,  one  part  pit-Mud,  all  wefl 
mixed. 

Two  parcels  of  ^ra^  were  regarded  as  so  nearly  equal  in  merit  that 
Ae  committee  felt  it  n^t  to  award  two  medals ;  one  for  black  Hamburgh, 
raised  by  Mr.  Thomas  inj^is,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ramsay  at  Bm^ 
ton ;  the  other,  for  Prontignac  grapes,  to  Mr.  Robert  Reid,  gard^ier  to  Sv 
Alexander  Keidi,  Baronet,  of  Ravelstone. 

Several  baskets  of  eariy  peas  appeared,  and  all  of  them  were  of  good 
quality.  Those  considered  best  were  of  the  earl;^  frame  kind,  raised  bj 
Mr.  James  Arklie,  gardener  to  William  Ghrant,  Esquire,  of  Congalton :  sown 
96th  October,  at  Uie  bottom  of  a  south-aspected  wall,  with  a  little  lidit 
vegetable  mould  over  them  in  the  drill,  covered  with  a  few  spruce  bnuM£cs 
in  time  of  hard  frost,  andkept  close  to  the  wall  with  straw  ropes ;  two  pecks 
were  sent  to  the  high  commissioner's  table  on  18th  May,  the  first  produce. 
A  basket  of  Nash's  early  fnme  were  too  ripe ;  thev  were  m>m  Mr.  Alexander 
Bbset,  gardener  to  Colonel  Smjrth  of  Methven ;  he  had  had  dishes  for  near 
three  weeks  previous ;  hu  practice  was  considered  so  sood  as  to  deserve  an 
extra  medal.  For  some  years  past  he  has  sown  in  Januair,  on  reversed 
sward  turft,  laid  on  a  ^lifht  hot-bed,  the  turfs  being  ten  inches  long  by  five 
broad ;  in  March,  he  mants  out  the  entire  turft,  with  the  young  peas 
growing  on  them,  which  thus  escape  any  ched[  from  transplanting^  (See 
Gard.Mag.  127.) 

The  eariy  potatoes,  without  bottom  heat,  were  very  good  The  laigest, 
but  evidently  selected  tubers  from  man^  plants^  were  raised  by  Bfr.  Ii^is, 
at  Bamton.    Some  raised  at  Dunrobin  in  Sutherland  excited  surprise. 

The  best  double  anemones  were  found  to  have  been  cultivated  by  Mr. 
William  Milne,  gardener  to  Gilbert  Innes,  Esq.,  of  Drum. 

Some  very  beaudfiil  purple  and  red  Brompton  stocks,  from  the  garden 
of  John  Leven,  Esq.,  Burntisland  (which  slopes  to  the  south,  and  is  washed 
by  the  sea,  whUe  it  is  sheltered  from  the  north),  were  much  admired ;  and 
an  uncommonlv  luxurious  plant  of  ten-week  stock,  about  six  feet  in  drcom- 
ference,  from  uie  garden  at  Bamton,  excited  general  adrniration.  Several 
members  were  elected. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bosc,  the  celebrated  Director  of 
tlie  Jardin  des  Flantes,  kindly  engaging  to  fulfil  the  intentions  of  the  late 
Professor  Thouin,  to  send  grafb,  plants,  &c.  to  the  experimental  garden  at 
Edinburgh,  and  liberallv  offering  to  add  such  novelties  as  can  be  spared 
from  the  magnificent  collection  under  his  charge.  (Com,  by  the  Secretary,) 

Caledoman  Sodety'i  Garden,  The  ground-work  is  neariy  completed,  and 
also  the  gardener's  bouse ;  and  preparations  are  making  for  erectmg  two 
hot-houses. 

7^  Melon  Strawberry^  This  is  aseedling,  raised  at  Aberde^i,  and  which 
has  been  declared  by  Dr.  Dyce,  of  that  citjr,  to  be  the  ^  finest  variety  in 
existence."  ^  The  size  and  shape  of  this  fruit  in  a  great  measure  resemble 
the  roseberry,  but  rather  larger;  the  colour  is  very  dark,  the  flavour  ex- 
auisite,  and  the  plant  is  an  abundant  bearer  and  forces  wdl."  The  above 
description,  toffetner  with  two  or  three  plants,  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Malcolm 
and  Grray,  of  the  Kensington  Nursery,  in  the  banning  of  May  last,  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Diack,  Secretary  to  the  Aberdeen  Horticultural  Society.  We 
have  tasted  in  Mr.  Groom's  garden,  Walworth  (page  36U\  what  are  there 
called  Diack's  No.  1.  and  No.  9.,  which  are  excellent  strawberries,  and  great 
bearers. 

Dumfriet  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden,  Letter  finom  the  Secre* 
tary,  William  Grierson,  Esquire.  —  ^  Dear  Sir:  In  the  last  number  of 
your  Magaxine,  I  observed  your  remarks  on  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway 
Horticultural  Sode^,  which  are  so  far  very  well,  with  the  exception 
to  your  concluding  opinion  respecting  the  experimental  garden ;  i^icb, 
I  fear,  may  damp  the    patronage  to  it,  if  not  fnistrate  3ie  object  alto- 
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gether.  The  project  has  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  Societies ;  and,  from  the  local  situation  of  Dumfries,  it 
has  been  considered  as  a  very  proper  place  for  the  formation  of  such  a 
garden.  We  never  contemplated  an  establishment  of  an  extent  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  London  or  Edinbui^h  ;  but  one  on  a  limited  scale, 
rather  as  a  branch  of  these  parent  institutions;  and  as  a  medium  to  dirae- 
mlnate  improvements  in  our  immediate  district,  and  to  induce  a  spirit  of 
emulation  amonsst  gentlemen  and  their  gardeners  all  over  the  countij. 
Such,  I  have  litue  doubt,  would  be  the  rcmilt  of  an  experimental  garden ; 
and  it  mi^t  also  prove  a  school  from  which  the  gardeners  in  the  district 
would  derive  much  advantage.  We  are  removed  at  a  great  distance  from 
London,  and  78  miles  from  Edinburgh ;  so  that  comparatively  few  of  us 
know  any  thins  of  what  is  gmng  on  'at  these  places ;  besides  Uie  probable 
utility,  asapubuc  omament,and  combining  a  rational  gratification, it  deserves 
encouragement.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  of  no  inconsiderable 
population,  such  as  Dumfries,  there  must  be  many  who  have  a  taste  for 
the  cultivation  of  plants,  but  possess  not  the  advantage  of  a  garden  of  their 
own;  even  in  that  view  it  might  prove  of  importance ;  but  as  to  proving 
the  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Society  tnat  set  it  agoing,  with  due 
deference  to  your  opinion,  I  cannot  see  how  that  inference  can  be  drawn ; 
since  experience  has  not  furnished  any  example,  for  it  is  unknown  to  me, 
that  any  provincial  garden  has  ever  yet  been  formed.    I  am,  &c 

Zhn^,  AprU  7.  "^  W.  Gbubson.'* 


Art.  IV.    Ireland* 

HorHcullural  Society  of  Irehndy  April  nth.  At  the  annual  spring  show 
of  flowers  5  prizes  were  siven  for  green-edged  auriculas,  J  for  erev*  edged, 
5  for  white-ecked,  8  for  self-coloured  or  non-variegated  sorts,  and  S  for  seed- 
lings. For  po^ranthuses  3  prizes  were  given ;  for  red  hyacinths  2,  for  blue  2, 
for  white  4,  and  3  for  yellow.  A  first,  second,  and  third  prize  were  given 
for  6  pots  of  exotics;  4  prizes  were  given  for  broccoli,  2  tor  apples,  2  for 
pears,  and  2  for  cucumben.  The  radges  were,  the  Marquis  WeUesIey,  and 
fifteen  other  noblemen  and  jKentlemen,  with  four  nurserymen,  and  Mr. 
Mackay,  the  curator  of  the  Trinity  garden.  We  regret  that  the  names 
of  the  particular  varieties  of  flowers,  fruits,  &c.  are  not  given  in  the 
advertisement,  as  it  prevents  great  part  of  the  benefit  which  would  result 
to  practical  men.  For  instance,  it  would  have  been  of  some  use  to  many 
in  Ireland  to  know  what  sorts  of  pears  and  apples  will  keep  to  the  middle 
of  April. 

May  1.  The  committee  met,  and  awarded  various  premiums  for  peaches, 
grapes,  melon8,,peas,  turnips,  and  cauliflowers. 

Panning  Socittv  of  Ireland^  April,  sth^^-His  excellency  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, patron  of  the  Society,  was  good  enough  to  send  to  the  Directors 
some  specimens  of  Indian  asricultural  seeds,  for  the  purpose  of  experiment 
as  to  Uieir  cultivation  in  this  climate.  Mr.  Synse  sent  in  an  improved 
model  of  his  furze-bruiser,  worked  ofi*  his  threshing-mill,  and  with  the 
labour  of  two  men,  suppl3'ing  17  horses  and  14  cows  with  wholesome  food, 
at  Id  per  bushel,  or  about  4d,  per  day  for  each  animal.  (Irish  Farmen* 
Journal) 

Mulberry  TYees,  The  company  for  the  promotion  of  silk  in  Ireland 
have  given  instructions  to  their  agent,  Mr.  George  Wade  Foott,  to  accom- 
modate any  gentleman  of  landed  property  with  such  a  number  of  the  trees 
as  he  may  have  occasion  for,  charging  them  only  the  first  cost,  which,  we 
understand,  is  but  4d,  each.  An  opportunity  will,  therefore,  be  aflbrded 
to  gentlemen  for  supplying  themselves  by  the  cargo  of  the  Esther  with 
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200,000  trees,  which  are  daily  expected.  A  pared  of  mulberrj-feed  is  also 
expected  on  board  the  Esther,  and  Mr.  Poott  has  directioiis  to  give  such 
gentlemen  as  maj  vrish  for  it  a  suffident  quantity  for  sowing;  the  coospanj 
liberalhr  intending  to  benefit  the  country  at  large,  by  the  general  introdttc- 
tion  otthe  silk  manufiu:ture. —  {Cork  Contmutitm  of  April  IsL) 

CnUwMtion  of  the  Grape.  Towards  the  close  of  last  year  all  the  Irish 
newspapers  noticed  the  singular  success  which  for  five  vears  has  rewarded 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  John  Pendei^put,  in  cultivating  large  crops  of  well 
ripened  grapes  in  the  open  air,  without  any  artificud  heat  whatever,  at 
Inntstionge.  Mr.  Pendemst  u  now  so  fiilly  persuaded  of  the  practica- 
bili^  of  producing  abon&it  crops  of  thb  much  esteemed  fhut  in  warm 
situations  in  the  oountv  of  Kilkenny,  trained  over  the  surfiMse  of  the 
ground,  by  an  improved  system  of  cultiu^  and  the  natural  influence  of  the 
sun  fdone,  that  he  is  propagating  plants  fixmi  these  venr  prolific  vines,  to 
stock  a  piece  of  ground  containing  about  a  quarter  oi  an  acre,  which  he 
means  to  train  in  the  continental  style.  Judgmg  firom  what  be  1ms  already 
experienced,  of  these  vines  being  capable  of  doing  in  the  ooen  air,  he 
calculates  that  this  quarter  of  an  acre,  so  planted,  will  leave  hkn  a  veiy 
considerable  sum  in  three  years,  besides  paying  ground  rent,  and  every 
other  expence.  —  {Dubkn  Evenmg  Pott.) 

Lectwret  on  BoUmy  at  Belfast.  Doctor  Drummond  is  now  delivering, 
at  the  Belfiist  Academical  Institution  a  course  of  lectures  on  such  wild 
garden  plants  as  may  be  found  in  flower,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bel&st; 
in  which  he  explains  their  botanical  characters,  their  hbtory  and  uses,  and 
the  general  principles  of  Liimasan  botany.  The  above-mentioned  course  is 
attended  pnndpally  by  ladies,  of  whom  between  forty  and  fifty  attend 
regularly  and  z^ously.  At  the  solicitation  of  a  number  of  young  men 
whose  avocations  in  business  prevent  ^eir  attendance  on  a  mid-day  dassi, 
Dr.^  Drummond  has  a  morning  class  on  the  same  days  at  dght  o*dock, 
which  is  attended  by  twenty  members,  a  number  perhaps  as  great  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected,  oonsiderinff  that  this  is  the  second  course  of 
botany  ever  given  in  Belfittt ;  that  there  is  no  botanic  garden ;  mnd  that  a 
taste  for  the  science  has  been  litUe  cultivated  or  encouraged. 


Art.  V.   HofiicuUutal  Society  and  Garden, 

Hori,Soc,  April 4,  Communications  were  read  on  propasaiing  roses; 
on  growing  the  pine-apple  without  the  aid  of  bottom-heat ;  andone  by  Mr. 
A.  Stewart,  gardener  at  Valleyfield,  accompanied  with  a  drawing,  {JSg.  61.) 
on  a  neat  method  of  training  espalier  trees.    The  artides  exhibited  were 


some  varieties  of  the  Camellia  japonica,  and  the  double  yellow  rosa 
Banksiae,  with  small  bright  yellow  flowers,  from  the  garden  of  tLe  Society; 
eighty-four  sorts  of  apples,  in  good  preservation,  firom  Mr.  Ronalds^  of 
Brentfoj^ ;  some  Colmar  and  Bonchretien  pears ;  tart  rhubarb ;  a  double- 
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flowering  plum  from  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  some  fruit  of  the  Glycotmis 
citrifolia  fhym  the  garden  of  the  Society.  This  fruit  has  a  sweetish  taste, 
and  resemUet  that  of  the  white  or  amber  currant  in  appearance.  There 
were  likewise  ^ihibited  a  map  of  the  island  of  St  Michael's,  and  a  dmwing 
of  a  proliferous4ieaded  Chinese  pine-apple. 

4pn/  18.    A  paper  by  the  president  was  read  on  pears.   Mr.  Knight  bad 
begun  so  early  as  1810  to  impregnate  the  blossoms  of  the  swan's  egg  with 
(liferent  yariedes^f  the  finer  French  pears,  with  a  view  of  producing  some 
new  and  improved  sorts^  which  might  be  grown  as  standiuxb  and  espaliers. 
A  number  or  the  seedKims  having  now  fnuted,  a  few  were  selected  which 
appeared  to  have  all  the  nardiness  of  the  swan's  egg,  with  some  of  the  hicfa 
flavour  of  the  French  sorts.  Mr.  Knight  thinks  these  maybe  advantageoudv 
introduced  into  general  cultivation ;  but  as  the  first  year's  fruits  of  a  seed- 
ling are  not  always  a  fair  sample  of  what  the  tree  will  ultimately  produce, 
he  is  unwilling  to  recommend  them  till  they  have  been  fiuther  tri^ ;    and 
in  order  that  they  may  be  compared  with  other  sorts  in  the  garden  of  the. 
Society  he  has  sent  grafts,  &c    The  articles  exhibited  were,  a  fine  speci- 
men of  what  is  called  flhododendron  fragraus,   from  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Chandler   and  Buckingham,  elsewhere  noticed  by  us,  as  a  hy- 
brid, between  Azalea  pontica  and  Rhododendron  pontiaim,  in  which  the 
habit  and  general  appearance  of  the  latter  are  united  with  the  fira^rautice  of 
the  former.    Two  other  seedling  Rhododendrons,  with  the  prevailing  cha- 
racter of  R.  Catawbiense,  were  exhibited  by  the  same  cultivators ;  a  fine 
^ecimen  of  Oncidium  altissimum,  an  epiphyte,  with  a  raceme  of  brownish 
flowers  above  a  yard  long,  from  the  garden  of  the  Society ;  some  sea-cale, 
and  tart  rhubarb  (R.  hybridum)  very  strong ;  some  asparagus;  three  sorts 
of  forced  strawberries,  also  from  the  Society's  gajrden ;  flowers  of  Thun* 
bergia  alata,  yellow  and  very  fragrant,  also  from  the  garden  of  Robert 
Barclay,  Esq.    It  was  observed  hj  the  secretary,  r^pecting  the  asparagus, 
that  seeds  from  difi^ent  parts  of  Britain  and  the  Cfontinent  were  m  culti- 
vation in  the  ^den,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  there  really  were 
difib^nt  varieties  of  that  vegetable,  and  that  as  far  as  the  experiment  had 
gone  the  conclusion  seemed  to  be  in  the  negative.    The  asparagus  is  less 
uable  to  sport  than  most  plants  which  have  been  in  high  cultivation,  and 
nearly  die  same  thin^  may  be  said  of  the  sea-cale. 

A  blossom  was  exhibited  of  a  new  species  of  Camellia,  named  C  Japo* 
nica  Rawesiana,  recently  imported  from  China  by  Capt.  Rawes,  and  pre- 
sented to  Thos.  Carey  Palmer,  Esq.  of  Bromley.  A  specimen  of  woollen  net- 
ting, for  protecting  wall-trees,  was  exhibited  by  Sir  Robt.  Vaughan ;  it  can 
be  produced  in  North  Wales  for  five-pence  a  square  ;prd.  Some  early  Chas- 
selas  and  black  Hambuigh  grapes,  orange  and  stone-pippin,  and  Beachamwell 
am>les  and  Bondireden  pears  were  exhibited  and  tasted.  The  seeds  dis- 
tributed at  this  and  the  former  meeting  were,  mountain  pink,  (Enothera 
tetraptera,  red-fleshed  Malta  melon,  cderiac,  white  solid  celleiy,  vestia 
lycioides,  snake  melon,  and  wheat  of  the  kind  from  the  straw  of  which 
L^om  hats  are  made. 

Among  the  books  presented  was  one  by  George  Bangley,  Esq.  containing 
representadons  of  plants  worked  in  silk .  But  what  attract^  more  attention 
than  any  thing  else  exhibited,  were  three  imitadons  of  plants,  in  wax,  by  a 
French  ardst,  M.  Montaban,  artificial  flower-maker,  225.  Bccadilly;  two 
of  the  plants  were  Camellias  in  pots,  with  double  flowers,  and  the  third 
was  a  sm^l  orange-tree,  vrith  fruit  and  flowers.  The  imitadon  of  the  l<»yes 
and  flowers  was  so  perfect,  that  they  would  have  been  taken  for  realides, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  stems  and  the  imitadon  of  mould  in  the  pots, 
neither  of  which  was  at  all  equal  to  the  other  parts. 

May  2.  Among  the  books  presented  were  the  Bon  Jardinier  for  1826, 
which  we  shall  review  in  a  future  N  umber,  and  a  Numberof  a  work  on  the  rare 
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pbnts  of  the  carden  of  Gtenera.  There  was  also  a  large  drawing  of  a  monstrous 
(une^ple,  which  had  grown  in  the  Wettlndiesy  the  top  of  ii^hich  had  spread 
out  into  a  sortof  cock's  comb  shape,  about  two  feet  long,  ed^ed  with  Tarions 
crowns.  The  articles  exhibited  were,  seyen  varieties  of  £ubte  wall-flower,  of 
diflerent  shades  of  colour,  from  light  ydlow  to  blood  red ;  double  and  sinj^ 
tulips  of  different  sorts;  and  one  flower  from  a  root  brought  from  Persia, 
black  bottomed  with  red  and  white  petals,  sharp  pointed,  pretQr,  but  the 
very  reverse  of  a  florist's  flower ;  two  varieties  of  Meony,  smgle,  or  semi- 
double,  and  both  of  pale  colours;  flowers  of  Ribes  aureum,  or  vellov- 
flowerMl  curran^  with  fine  glossy  leaves,  a  plant  now  common  in  toe  nur- 
series, and  which  is  in  fruit  at  Kew ;  (the  fruit,  we  were  there  t<^d,  is  supposed 
to  be  excellent ;)  a  flower  of  Calceolaria  corvrobosa,  a  plant  rather  dmcult 
to  keep ;  flowers  of  Glycine  sinensis,  which  tne  secretary  observed  was  one 
of  the  handsomest  plants  hitherto  introduced  from  China,  perfectly  hardy, 
and  flowering  twice  a  year,  in  Spring  and  Autumn ;  double  yellow  rosa 
Banksiae,  from  the  open  wall  of  the  Soaety's  garden,  where  it  is  now  thickly 
covered  with  flowers ;   double-blossomed  whin,  a  variety  of  Ulex  Euro- 
paeus,  found  a  few  years  ago  in  Devonshire,  a  most  ornamental  shrnb^  of 
the  easiest  culture ;  a  plant  of  a  new  variety  of  Azalea  Indica  (var.  Phoraicea} 
with  large  purple  flowers :  it  was  imported  by  the  Society  about  ayear  aKo,and 
is  the  fourth  variety  of  that  el^ant  plant  now  in  the  countrv.  llie  foOowiog 
fiiiits  were  tasted ;  Bostock,  S»rlet,  Keens'  seedling,  and  HxMdberry  straw- 
berries ;  Marseilles  figs,  grown  in  poto,  and  treated  in  Mr.  Kni^t's  manner, 
{Encyc.  of  Gard.  §  9161.)  from  the  garden  of  the  Society ;  loquats  grown  in 
the  hothouse  of  Lord  Powis,  and  said  to  be  a  distinct  variety  from  that  common 
about  London ;  indeed,  the  loquat  beingfrequently  raised  from  seed,  the 
varieties  in  the  gardens  are  numerous.    The  fruit  was  rather  ad<^  and,  to 
our  taste,  far  infarior  to  any  common  plum ;  ripened  in  Summer  they  would 
most  likely  have  a  better  flavour.  The  Sweeny  nonpu^l,andstone-pppiii, 
were  in  good  condition ;  and  some  black  Hambursn  grapes,  grown  by  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Vauxhall,  bad  a  very  good  flavour.  An  unnamed  pine-apple^ 
grown  by  Charles  Gromond  Cooke,  Esq.  was  also  very  good ;  it  was  ratner 
above  middle    siie,  and  conical   shaped.    Two  oranges,  imported  from 
China  were  exhibited,  the  one  large  and  flat,  the  other  small  and  round, 
and  both  of  a  dirty  brown  colour  from  lonff  keeping.  Some  potatoes  were 
shown  which  had  grown  in  the  open  ground  in  tne  neighboumood  of  Pen- 
zance, but  under  what  circumstances  of  culture,  locality,  or  varie^,  was 
not  mentioned^  the  tubers  were  oblong,  and  seemingly  mature;  thqr  were 
sent  by  Mr.  John  Eddison  of  Penzance,  from  whom,  if  he  should  see  this^ 
we  should  be  glad  of  some  particulars  respecting  them ;  for,  though  the 
climate  of  Penzance  is  much  warmer  than  about  London,  yet  the  varie^ 
may  have  peculiar  properties,  which  may  render  it  valuable  for  any  cli- 
mate.   Some  fine  heads  of  Cape  broccoli  were  pre^nted  by  Mr.  James 
Dann,  which  one  nrdener  present  called  dwarf  I/anish,  and  another  Si- 
berian broccoli.     The  seeds  distributed  were  rampion,  and  curied,  and 
early  knob  celery.    No  papers  wero  read.    Our  much  respected  president 
was  in  the  chair,  and    announced    that  on  the  anniversary  the  same 
officers  had  been  re-elected.    The  dinner  of  the  Society,  we  understand, 
was  but  thinly  attended,  and  no  exhibition  was  made  of  the  dessert,  as  in 
former  years.     We    regret  the  want  of  the  dessert,   as  we  think  the 
sight  of  that  as  well  calculated  to  promote  a  taste  for  horticulture,  as  any 
part  of  the  Society's  transactions. 

May  16.  The  communications  read  were,  on  acclimating  tender  heita- 
ceous  plants  and  shrubs ;  on  the  treatment  of  melons  and  cucumbers ;  *on 
the  treatment  of  the  vine ;  and  on  a  compost  for  the  pine-apple. 

Some  black  Hamburgh  and  sweet-water  grapes,  some  strawberries, 
some  ripe  figs,  and  a  Ripley  queen  pine  were  exhibited  and  tasted.    The 
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secretary  observed  that  the  latter  was  a  rm  distiiict  sortof  pine  to  that  com- 
monlj  called  the  Ripley,  and  Indeed  it  differed  little  in  external  appearance 
from  the  old  oneen  pine.  Specimens  in  flower  of  the  fbllowmg  plants 
were  exhibited:  YeUow-flowered  and  white-flowered  rose  BanksMe;  the 
three-leaved  China  rose,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Cherokee  jose,  Rosa  sinica ;  I^jrnis grandiflora ;  I^us  floribunda;  Genista 
decumbens;  Spartium  scoparium  and  spinosum;  Oncidium  pumilimi; 
Fancradom  Ulyricum;  Cytisus  jpuipnreus  and  supinus ;  four  sorts  of 
wall-flower,  and  various  sorts  of  tulips  and  pesonies;  but  the  most  Con- 
spicuous object  was  a  specimen  of  the  Carolinea  insignis,  from  the 
stove  o^  Messrs.  Loddiges,  a  fine  plant  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies. 

Jm$ie  6th.  The  first  paper  read  was  on  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  live 
moss  by  Mr.  Street,  gardener  at  Biel,  Haddingtonshire.  Mr.  S.  collects 
plants  of  sphagnum  and  other  mosses^  sometunes  paring  off*  a  little  of 
the  surface  in  which  they  grow,  and  mixing  it  witn  them.  In  pots  of 
this  mixture,  Mr.  S.  finds  marsh  plants,  such  as  canna,  hydrangea, 
and  a  great  many  other  genera,  grow  remarkably  well ;  bulbs  did  not 
succeed  very  well  m  it,  though  crocus  flowered  fi^y ;  cuttings,  such  as  those 
of  aucuba,  and  other  g^enera,  struck  root  in  it.  The  advantages  of  this 
mode  of  culture  are  said  to  be  neatness  of  appearance  and  no  crumbling 
of  eardi  and  dut  in  moving  the  pots,  watering  the  plants,  or  turning  out 
the  balls  to  examine  the  roots.  A  similar  practice  has  been  carried  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  Mr.  Sweet,  Mr.  Shepherd  of  Liverpool,  and  especially 
by  our  much -esteemed  correspondent  Mr.  Archibald.    (See  p.  S55.) 

The  next  paper  was  on  the  different  varieties  of  the  tree  Pieeonia,  by 
the  Secretory;  and  the  last  on  the  infimcy  of  vegetation,  by  a  foreign 
writer. 

The  articles  exhibited  were,  Vanack  cabbage,  Paeonia  albiflora  Whitldji, 
Rosa  Boursault,  various  double  Scotch  roses,  twen^-three  varieties 
of  Azalea  pontica,  and  above  twelve  species  and  varieties  of  Rhododen- 
dron, by  Mr.  Lee;  eight  species  of  ins;  six  varieties  of  Viola  tricolor; 
Drummond's  thomless  rose,  which  has  been  in  flower  for  a  month; 
double  scariet  anemones;  double  garden  ranunculuses;  the  yellow  Scotch 
rose,  from  a  plant  obtained  last  year  from  Paris ;  Lonicera  flava,  &c.  from  the 
garden  of  the  Society;  Gloriosa  superba,  from  Sir  Charles  Hulse;  Brassia 
caudata,  Quisqualis  Indica,  Zephyranthes  grandiflora,  the  Sir  Abraham 
Hume  geranium,  and  some  other  geramums  and  plants,  by  diflerent 
individuab. 

The  fruits  tasted  were,  a  queen  pine,  some  peaches  and  nectarines,  cher- 
ries and  strawberries,  and  a  fniit  of  Aanthochymus  pictoriu8,fW>m  the  garden 
of  Mrs.  Beaumont  at  Bretton  Hall,  beinff  the  first  time  the  plant  has 
ripened  its  fruit  in  this  country.  It  had  an  acid  taste,  by  no  means 
agreeable. 

A  thrust-hoe  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Knight  of  Ck^ihamiit  diflbv  from  the 
common  Dutch  or  thrust-hoe  m  having     ^.^^^  62 

a  sharp  edge  behind  as  well  as  before, 
and  in  having  the  edge  of  the  fore-part 
of  a  pointed  form  (in  the  way  of^.  62.). 
Mr.knicht  has  very  properly  instructed 
and  authorized  a  respectable  manu&cturer  to  introduce  them  for  general 
sale.    The  seeds  given  away  were  yellow  savoy,  and  green  chard  beet. 

The  fi>llowing  notice  was  read  tw  one  of  the  secretaries : 

Sale  of  Garden  Produce.  ^~**The  Committee  have  directed  that  in  future  all 
such  fruits  and  dioice  esculent  veoetables  as  shall  remain  at  the  Garden  after 
the  supply  ofspecimens  for  examples,  and  for  exhibition  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Society,snallbe(fisposed  of  to  the  Fellows  of  theSodety,  or  to  |)erson8reco.-n- 
mended  by  theuL  in  the  following  manner:  —  A  list  of  such  articles  as  can  be 
disposed  of,  with  moderate  prices  for  the  same  annexed,  shall  be  sent  daily 
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to  the  Sooietj^  home  from  the  Garden,  for  the  inspection  of  the  Fellowi 
of  the  Society  or  penons  authorized  by  them,  who  shall  be  at  libcfly  to 
order  any  of  the  articles  on  the  list  for  the  next,  or  next  but  one  aao* 
oeeding  day,  and  which  articles  shall  be  sent  unto  Recent  Street  by  deven 
o'clock  on  the  day  fixed,  and  shall  be  forthwith  deuvered  at  the  boose 
in  London  of  the  person  ordering  the  same.  Pfeiyment  tm  be  made  at  the 
time  of  delivery.'' 

It  was  obserred  by  the  Secretary  that  it  was  not  fntendeid  fay  tins 
measure  to  injure  the  market-gardeners ;  but  merely  to  enable  meaben 
of  the  Society,  and  their  friends,  to  taste  fruits  and  oUier  garden  articles 
more  correctly  named  than  they  generally  are  in  the  public  market. 

Jtme  SO^A.  •The  principal  papers  read  were  a  report  respecting  the  gar- 
den of  the  Society ;  one  on  Glycine  Sinensis,  by  Mr.  Sabine ;  and  one  on  the 
clubbing  of  cabbfttes,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Blake, gardener  to  Mrs.  BiittB,at  Ken- 
sington. Amonff  the  books  presented  were  a  yolume  of  the  American  Farmer, 
and  one  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Agricultural  Socie^of  New  York.  Thefiowen 
on  the  tableconustedof  a  fine  cofiectbn  of  roses,  ^m  Mr.  Lee;  two  Uosaoma 
of  MaffnoUa  macrophylla,  from  the  garden  of  E.  Grray,  CW^  of  Harrin^qr, 
near  Hishgate ;  the  plant  there,  and  that  at  the  Duke  of  bev<mdin^s,  at 
Chiswici,  being  the  only  plants  near  London  that  have  yet  flowered.  The 
leaves  and  flowers  are  much  latter  than  ^ose  of  any  of  the  other  Magno- 
lias ;  the  flowers  white,  with  a  s^H  degree  of  sickly  odour.  A  collection 
of  ranunculuses,  some  psBonies,  Ixora  rubra  and  coconea.  Rota  Grerillea, 
the  Champnc^  rose^  a  variety  like  R.  Noisette,  and  Lonicera  flexoosa, 
from  the  pnlen  of  the  Society.  Rosa  Grevillea  is  avariety  of  R.  multi- 
flof%  and  n  a  single  fiudculus  of  flowers  are  roses  of  every  shade  of  purple, 
firoai  white  to  the  darkest  tint;  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  climbing 
roses.  Lonicera  flexnosa,  though  often  kept  in  green-bouses,  seems  to  be 
as  hardy  as  the  common  honcjvuckle,  which  it  greatly  exceeds  in  fragrance, 
and  in  abundance  of  blossoms.  Tliese  two  roses,  and  this  honeysudkle, 
and  also  Lonicera  Japonica,  deserve  a  place  in  every  garden.  A  fine  col- 
lection of  pinks  was  presented  by  Mr.  Hogs  of  Padduffton,  and  flowers 
of  Cactus  spedesissimus  from  Mrs.  Byng;  Tjlium  londflonim,  from  the 
garden  of  the  Society ;  and  some  azaleas  by  difierent  inmviduals.  The  only 
culinary  vegetable  on  the  table  was  mountain  spinage,  seven  varieties,  from 
the  garden  of  the  Society.  This  is  the  sort  of  spinage  in  general  use  round 
Paris,  and  deserves,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  more  generally  cultivated  in  this 
country  as  a  Summer  spinage ;  its  leaves,  which  it  produces  in  abundance 
on  stems  sometimes  six  feet  high,  bdn£  as  succulent  in  Summer  as  those  of 
common  spinage  are  in  Winter.  There  were  37  sorts  of  strawbemes 
from  the  garden  of  the  Society  tasted,  and  also  a  new  seedling,  raised  hj 
Mr.  Knevett  of  Tumham  Green,  fi*om  the  common  pine  impregnated  with 
Keens'  imperial.  We  saw  it  in  Mr.  K.'s  garden  some  days  ago;  it  is  a 
handsome  fruit,  in  general  appearance  like  the  pine;  hardy, a  great  bearer, 
and  considered  high  flavoured.  Mr.  K.  intends  to  bring  it  out  about 
Michaelmas,  l8S7,and  is  in  the  mean  time  raising  as  many  plants  as  he  can 
for  that  purpose. 

HorHctiUural  Society t  Garden^  May  22.  In  the  experimental  division 
of  the  ornamental  depcutment,  we  observed  a  handsome  row  of  green- 
house plants,  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  plunged  in  the  soil,  with  the  pots  covers 
ed,  ana  occupying  a  small  border  along  a  walk.  They  are  chi^y  Australa- 
sian plants,  and  the  intention  is,  prob&lv,  to  prove  their  comparative  de- 
grees of  hardiness ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  effect  is  exceedingly  good,  and 
might  be  adopted  and  improved  upon,  in  private  gardens.  A  c^Uection  of 
sinj^le  specimens  arrangea  in  this  way,  followii^  each  other  in  natural  re- 
lationship, bordering  a  revolvinff  walk,  as  in  Ntosrs.  Loddtges*  arboretom, 
and  named  with  glaied  china  tickets,  as  in  Mr,  Boursault's  garden  in  iWis^ 
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or  filra.  Beaumont's  conservatory  at  Bretton  Hall,  would  form  an  easy  and 
acreeable  source,  for  ladies  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  botany. 
Tliere  is  nothing,  indeed,  more  condudre  to  this  taste,  than  placing  the 
namesof  plants  upon  or  beudethero,  in  conspicuous,  but  not  obtrusive 
labels  or  tallies.  We  regret  that  this  is  not  done  m  the  arboretum  at  Kew,  and 
we  hope  it  will  ultimately  be  adopted  in  every  department  of  the  Chiswick 
gtfden.  The  mere  circumstance  of  seeing  and  reading  these  names,  by  at- 
tracdnc  attention  and  exciting  curiosity,  gives  rise  to  a  taste  for  plants ; 
k  is,  Uierefore,  desirable  that  public  bodies  should  use  the  means  of 
orjrinatfng  and  promoting  a  taste  so  agreeable,  peaceful,  and  useful. 

We  pass  over  many  thmgs  of  interest,  to  notice  four  beautiful  epiphytes, 
Calathea  veratrifolia,  Eulophia  gracilis,  Oncidium  pumilnm  ana  flexuo- 
sum ;  and  two  fine  aquatics,  Pontederia  cordata,and  Limnocharis  Plumerii,  in 
flower  in  the  hot-house.  The  plants  are  in  their  usual  excellent  condition, 
beinff  abundantly  supplied  with  heat  and  moisture ;  the  paths  were  literally 
flooded.  The  Australasian  bees  have  unfortunately  died  during  the  last 
Winter. 

In  the  experimental  garden  of  the  fruit  department,  the  principal  thing 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  vigour  of  the  pitae  plants,  of  which  tnere  are  some 
new  and  apparently  dutinct  varieties  from  Sierra  Leone,  selected  by  Mr. 
George  Don,  when  botaniadng  in  that  colony.  In  one  pit,  Trapa  natans, 
and  Carpus  tuberosus,  the  water  chestnut,  are  planted  in  ctstems  of  mud  and 
water,  with  a  view  to  their  cultivation  as  esculents ;  and  the  fruit  of  Passi- 
flora  edulis  has  attained  a  considerable  size  on  the  back  wall.  The  difier- 
ent  descriptions  of  pits  erected  in  this  department  are  well  deserving  of  at- 
tention, and  will  be  particularly  noticed  on  a  foture  occasion.  No  article 
of  garden-culture  seems  n^lected;  we  observed  finochio  planted  in  trenches, 
in  the  manner  of  cdery^  m  order  to  be  blanched  by  earthing  up,  as  prac- 
tised in  Itafy. 

In  the  kitchen-garden,  celery  is  already  planted  out.  In  the  orchard 
the  strawberries  are  in  Uoom,  and  in  some  placed  beginning  to  suffer  from 
the  dry  weather.  The  peaches,  and  other  wall  fruit,  have  set  well ;  partly 
by  having  been  protected  by  a  wooden  coping,  and  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  application  of  canvass  netting.  In  the  flower  garcfen,  some  phloxes, 
pieonies,  narcissi,  Muscari  comosum  and  monstrosum,  some  tulips^  wall- 
flowers, and  stodLs,  and  a  few  border  perennials,  are  the  chief  articles  in 
flower.  A  number  of  the  psony  blossoms  having  been  fecundated  by  art, 
are  tied  up  in  gauze  to  exclude  bees  and  other  insects.  In  the  ordiard 
some  strawberries  are  similarly  treated. 

In  the  arboretum  nothing  struck  us  as  deserving  particular  remark,  un- 
less it  be  worth  while  to  express  our  regret,  that  the  turf  is  formed  of  a  mix- 
ture of  grass  seeds  in  which  cock's  foot,  Dactylis  glomerata,  is  conspicuous ; 
being  a  much  coarser  and  rapider  growing  grass  than  any  other  species,  it 
is  the  very  worst  that  can  be  fixed  on  for  the  purpose  of  a  lawn.  We  pre- 
sume it  must  have  been  mixed  with  the  other  grass  seeds  inadvertently;  but, 
whatever  has  been  the  cause  of  its  introduction,  it  ought  be  immediately 
rooted  out. 

We  cannot  leave  this  garden,  without  paying  a  tribute  of  approbation  to 
the  young  men  employed  in  it ;  their  decent  appearance,  toeir  dress  and 
linen,  compared  with  their  wages,  is  at  once  an  index  to  their  morality. 
The  number  of  such  young  men  is  nearly  forty,  and  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  a  very  important  addition  to  the  horticultural  establishment  would 
be  a  school,  in  wnich,  for  a  small  consideration,  all  who  chose  might  go 
through  a  regular  course  of  education.  We  are  convinced  this  womd  ul- 
timately do  more  for  horticulture  than  almost  all  the  other  plans  for  its 
progress  put  together ;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  need  not  supersede  other 
good  plans  for  Uie  same  purpose. 
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Art.  VL    Flatter  Sham. 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  ^ven  an  account  in  this  Nunber  of  the 
prindpal  meetings  held  bj  florists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  Ibr  the 
exhibition  of  what  are  called  florists'  flowers ;  but  after  having  put  some 
of  our  friends  to  a  eood  deal  of  trouble,  we  find,  that  to  give  toe  names 
of  all  the  flowers  ror  which  prizes  were  awarded  would  occupy  more 
space  than  we  could  possibly^  spare.  We  b^  leave,  therefore,  to  apologiie 
for  the  trouble  we  nave  eiven  our  friends,  and  especially  Mr.  Groom, 
Mr.  Greig,  Mr.  Robert  B&uJcay,  Mr.  Davey,  and  Mr.  Lawrance,  near 
London ;  and  Mr.  Saul  of  Lancaster ;  and  to  limit  our  record  to  the  dates 
of  a  few  of  the  principal  shows  or  feasts,  with  the  name  of  the  flower  wbicfa 
obtained  the  first  prize,  and  its  owner. 

The  Islington  or  Canonbury  AurictUa  Show  was  held  on  the  18th  of  April. 
The  first  prize  was  taken  by  Francis  Cooper,  Esq.,  for  Britannia,  and  the 
Lancashire  Hero* 

Extract  from  a  communieation  by  Mr.  Greig^  the  Secretary  to  the 
Islington  Florists'  Society* 

"  The  Islington  Florists*  Society  is  of  comparatively  ancient  date,  and  may 
truly  be^  termed  the  parent  Society  of  all  others  that  have  of  late  been  est»- 
blished  in  the  vidni^  of  the  metropolis.  At  its  first  formation,  which,  1 
believe,  was  about  fif^y  years  ago,  the  meetings  of  theSodety  were  hdd  at  die 
Barley  Mow,  an  old  and  respectable  public  liouse,  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Islington,  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  old  mick-horse  roads^,  leading  from 
Blackwell  Hall,  in  the  city,  to  the  north  of  England ;  and  now  called  Troy 
Lane.  They  were  afterwards  held  at  the  Britannia  tavern,  where  vou  may, 
I  think,  still  find  a  cop^  (framed)  of  the  ancient  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Society  Some  little  dispute  having  occurred  at  this  tavern,  the 
Society  was  in  a  great  degree  remodelled,  the  rules  and  regulations  sinmli- 
fied,  and  its  meetings  removed  to  Canonbury  tavern,  but  latteriy  th^ 
have  been  held  at  the  King's  Head  tevem,  opposite  the  church. 

''The  shows  of  flowers  at  this  Society  consist  of  auriculas  and  camatioiis, 
and  the  prizes  are  adjudged  under  the  regulations  (of  which  I  band  you  a 
copy)  to  the  best  flowers,  the  first  prize  being  a  silver  cup,  of  the  value  of 
five  guineas.  The  Society  has  always  been  supported  by  many  amateur 
^wers,  and,  generally  sp^^kinc,  (their  enthusiastic  fondness  for  the  flowen 
inducing  the  greatest  care  in  the  growth  of  them,)  they  have  borne  away 
the  prize  from  the  r^lar  dealer. 

**  1  feel  assured,  Sir,  that  you  will  lend  a  willing  aid  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  finest  flowers ;  and  it  beinf  a  maxim  amongst  florists,  that 
exhibitions  of  them  for  prizes  create  emuuition  in  their  production,  you, 
I  ho(>e,  will  give  me  leave  to  trespass  upon  your  valuable  pages,  for  a  small 
additional  space,  to  say,  that  this  reeling  so  predominates  with  several  mem- 
bers of  this  Society,  as  to  induce  them  (tnrough  me)  to  request  of  you  to 
ofier  this  challenge  to  the  florist  world.  That  each  member  will,  on  a  day 
in  July  next,  to  be  agreed  upon,  shew  a  pan  of  carnations,  consisting  of  twdve 
blooms,  the  produce  of  their  own  gardens,  (and  according  with  the  rules 
of  the  Islinffton  Society,)  against  the  same  number  of  gentlemen  from  any 
part  of  the  Kingdom,  for  any  sum  not  exceedii^  100/.  The  house  for  the 
show  to  be  acr^  on,  andf  the  censors  appointed,  prior  to  (he  time  of 
showing.    Wishing  you  every  success  in  your  valuable  undertaking, 

**  upper  Faradise^house,  Islington,  **  I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

•*  May  9Qth,  1 826,  **  Jwo.  GauG." 

The  Windsor  Florists*  Show  was  held  on  the  I9tn  of  April,  and  die  first 
prize  taken  by  Mr.  Brown,  for  Barlow's  king. 
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The  Hammertimth  Auricula  Show  was  held  April  the  19th.  The  fir!»t  prize 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Willroore  for  MetcalPs  Hero. 

CMtea  Auricula  Show  was  held  on  the  20th  of  April.  The  first  prize 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Cheese  of  Milbank  for  Grimes's  Privuteer. 

7%e  Duiwich  Auricula  Show  was  held  April  S4th.  The  first  prize  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Goldham,  for  Grimes's  Privateer. 

The  liewington  Auricula  Show  was  held  on  April  the  S6th.  The  first 
prize  was  taken  by  Mr.  Goldham,  for  Grimes's  Privateer. 

77^  Lancaster  Auricula  Show  was  held  on  the  26th  April.  The  first 
prize  was  taken  by  William  Leighton,  Esquire,  for  Booth's  Freedom.  At 
the  flower-shows  here,  green-house  and  nardy  plants,  fruits,  and  culinary 
T^etables,  are  exhibited ;  the  premium  for  the  uest  dish  of  potatoes  was 
awarded  to  I^ady  Houghton,  and  for  the  best  pine^ple  to  Mrs.  Parker. 

T^tUpt  are  not  generally  gathered  and  shown  in  competition  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  though  they  are  in  Lancashire,  and  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  have  been  occasionally  so  near  the  metropolis.  The 
practice  of  florists  with  respect  to  this  flower,  is  to  appoint  particular  days 
to  visit  celebrated  collections.  A  number  of  connoisseurs  then  assemble, 
compare,  criticise,  exchange,  and  purchase,  and  aftenivards  dine  together,  &c. 

Among  the  principal  TuMijhbeds  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  London  are  the 
following;  Mr.  Groom's  at  Walworth,  150  feet  lonf,  and  4  broad;  Mr. 
Strong's,  Brook-Green ;  Mr.  Lawrence's,  Hampton ;  Mr.  Weltiie's,  Ham- 
mersmith; Mr.  Austin's,  Upper  Clapton;  Mr.  Cheese's,  Milbank;  Mr. 
JDavey's,  Kine^s  Road ;  Messrs.  Goldham's,  Greig's,  Edie's,  Brookes's,  Mort- 
lock's,  Franklin's  and  Mrs.  Gable's,  Islington;  Mr.  Brown's,  Slough ;  Mr. 
Wheatman's,  Windsor;  Mr.  Bartlet's  and  Mr.  Pyle's,  Bethnal  Green; 
Mr.  Hoggart's,  Lower  Tootine;  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Jeflery's,  Rotherhithe; 
and  our  correspondent,  Mr.Bumard's,  at  HoUoway.  There  are,  doubt- 
less, a  number  of  others  of  which  we  have  not  been  informed.  With  re- 
^urd  to  the  order  in  .which  we  have  enumerated  those  above,  it  has  little 
or  no  relation  to  their  merits ;  a  few  of  them  we  have  seen ;  the  other 
names  we  have  heard  of,  and  the  whole  we  have  put  down  as  they  occurred 
to  our  recollection. 

Lawrence^ s  Tulip^d  at  Hampton^  we  viewed  on  the  1 1th  of  May.  The 
collection  here  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  select  in  the  neiffhbourhood  of 
London.  This  was  a  feast-day,  and  we  found  a  number  of  connoisseurs, 
amateurs,  and  men  of  leisure,  among  the  last,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  in- 
specting and  admiring  them.  Louis  XVL  and  General  Washington  had 
**  come  the  finest,"  as  the  phrase  is,  of  the  old  flowers.  On  the  15th  we 
^ain  saw  the  bed,  and  Polyphemus,  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  tulip  in 
the  bed,  was  then  in  perfection.  It  is  a  bizard,  was  broken  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
and  four  bulbs  were  sold  a  few  ^ears  ago  for  50  guineas. 

Mr.  Goldham's  bed,  Mr.  Greig's,  and  Mr.  Burnard's,  we  viewed  on  the 
SOth,  and  Mr.  Davey's  on  the  25d  of  May ;  Mr.  Goldham  had  just  been 
ofiered  100^  for  Louis  XVI. ;  this  gentleman  has  raised  a  number  of  good 
carnations. 

The  Lancaster  Tulip  Show  was  held  May  22.  The  first  prize  was  taken 
by  Miss  Dalton,  for  a  black  Baguette,  and  the  second  bv  the  same  lady,  for 
Dolittle.  The  finest  geranium  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Crossfield ;  the  finest 
green-house  plant,  Elichrysum  filiforme,  by  Mr.  Kerr;  the  finest  herbaceous 
plant.  Iris  susiana,  by  Mr.  Conoll;^,  and  the  finest  head  of  brocoli  by  Mr. 
Hargreaves.  We  regret  we  cannot  insert  the  elaborate  account  of  thu  show 
sent  us  by  our  valued  correspondent,  Mr.  Saul ;  by  which  it  appears,  that 
58  prizes  were  given  away  to  about  25  different  individuals,  on  the  above 
day;  a  proof  how  generally  the  taste  for  flowers  and  for  gardening  exists 
in  Lancaster. 

Vol.  I.  No.  8.  b  b 
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Art.  Vn.    Covent  Garden  Markets 

April  4th.  An  abundant  supplyof  broccoli  from  it.  to  St.per  dish ;  cucum- 
bert  from  4f .  to  5«.  per  brace ;  French-beans  from  3s,  to  4«.  per  hundred; 
onions  7i.  per  bushel ;  asparagus,  8i.  and  10«.  per  hundred;  sea-cale  6g.  per 
hundred ;  grapes  from  24f .  to  50s.  per  lb. ;  strawberries  S«.  per  oz. ;  table 
apples  24s.  per  bushel;  kitchen  ditto  from  10«.  to  15f.  A  plentiful  simply 
of  Spring  flowers  and  common  ef  ei|;reens,  with  some  forced  rfaodooen* 
dronsy  roses,  pinks,  &c. 

April  18th.  An  abundant  supply  of  all  the  vegetables  common  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Broccoli  from  is.  to  2f .  per  bundle;  young  cab- 
bages 2s.  to  5s,  per  dozen;  asparagus  5s.  6d,  to  is,  per  hundred;  young 
potatoes  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  lb.;  cucumbers  5s.  to  6s.  per  brace; 
erapes  20f.  to  34s.  per  lb.;  strawberries  Is,  6d.  per  oz.  There  were  still  a 
few  pears  and  apples  for  sale ;  of  the  former  we  observed,  the  Colmar, 
St.  Germain,  Bonchretien,  and  Double  Fleurs,  of  the  latter  the  French 
crab,  stone-pippin,  nonpareil,  &c  Great  profusion  of  pinks,  tufips, 
hyacinthus,  narcissus  and  other  flowers,  forced  and  unforced. 

Maj^  2,  Abundance  of  tart  gooseberries  evidently  much  injured  by  the 
late  frosts;  they  sold  at  the  rate  of  U.  per  pottle;  young  cabbages  from 
Ii.  9^.  to  2s.  per  dozen;  asparagus  finom  4s.  6d,  to  7s.  per  hundred; 
young  potatoes  1<.  6d,  to  2s,  per  lb.;  cucumbers  from  2s.  to  5s.  per  brace; 
strawberries  1<.  6d  per  oz.;  grapes  from  14«.  to  IBs.  per  lb. 

May  I6th,  A  f;ood  supply  of  forced  and  unforced  vegetables  in  the 
market,  and  likewise  of  forced  fruits ;  young  potatoes  Is.  6d.  per  lb.;  cab- 
bages 1<.  9^  |)er  dozen ;  asparagus  4s.  6d,  to  Ss.  6d,  per  hundred ;  broccoK, 
which  b  getting  scarce,  from  2s.  to  4s.  6d. ;  tart  gooseberries  2s.  Sd,  per 
gallon;  cucumbers  fix>m  Is,  6d.  to  2s,  per  brace;  young  peas  50c.  per  quart; 
grapes  I2s.  per  lb. ;  strawberries  Is.  6d.  per  oz. ;  chemes  from  ISs.  to  16s, 
per  lb.    Abundance  of  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs. 

June  3.  Potatoes  from  3s,  to  7s,  per  cwt,  which  is  about  fiv>m  I#.  lOdL 
to  5s.  9d.  per  Winchester  bushel;  cabbages  from  4^.  to  Is.;  and  cauli- 
flowers from  4s.  to  I6s.  per  dozen  heads;  horse-radish  fitHn  2s.  to  4f.; 
broccoli  from  Sd.to2s,;  asparagus  fit>m  U,  to  8#.;.and  celery  from  lOdL  to 
Is.  6d.  per  bundle;  young  carrots  fit>m  5s,  to  12«. ;*  turnips  from  Ss.  to  6s.; 
coleworts,  or  greens,  unmarketable ;  onions  from  9d.to2s.;  leeks  from  lod, 
to  Is.  4d.  per  dozen  bunches;  radishes  fit>m  3d.to  6d.  per  dozen  hands; 
coss  lettuces  from  6d.  to  li.  per  score;  green  gooseberries  from  2s.to4s.6d.; 
green  currants  from  5s.  to  7s.;  spinage  from  6d.  to  lOd,  per  half  uevc, 
about  one-third  of  a  bushel;  sound  sweet  oranges  from  Ss,  to  I4s.;  lemons 
from  5x.  to  1S«.  per  100;  or,  the  former  from  sL  to  4l.l0s.;  the  latter 
from  3l.  to  4L  per  chest  of  two  boxes ;  Spanish  chesnuts  from  8s.  to  iSs.; 
French  chesnuts  from  Ss.  to  lOs.;  Spanish  hazel-nuts  from  Ss.  to  Ss,; 
French  walnuts  from  4s,  to  lOs.  per  peck;  new  potatoes  from  6d.  to  is.  6d.; 
cherries  from  1S«.  to  ISs.  per  lb.;  forced  strawberries  from  6d.  to  9d.per 
thumb,  about  an  ounce ;  natural  strawberries  from  Ss.  to  6s.  per  quart; 
green  peas  from  3s.  6d,  to  5s.  per  peck ;  French  beans  from  3<.  to  4^  per 
100.  —  Prices  of  fordffn  friut,  old  potatoes  (these  next  to  nominal^ 
asparagus,  and  horse-radbh,  stationary ;  those  of  almost  every  thing  dse 
from  20  to  40  per  cent,  lower  than  on  this  day  se'nnight.  Sipply 
abundant,  and  trade  more  brisk  than  could  have  been  reasonaUy  ex- 
pected. Silkworms  4d.  to  Is,  per  dozen,  according  to  their  size ;  garden 
snails  Is.  pet  dozen ;  sold-fish  Ss,  to  7s.  per  brace ;  English  fit)g8  Id.  each; 
snakes  4d.  each ;  leeches  lOs.  to  20s.  per  hundred. 
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Art- VIII.    CaUs  at  the  London  Nurseries^  and  other  Suburban 

Gardens, 

Sion-Hotae,  Api-U  lOM.  Thb  place,  so  long  neglected  or  mismanaged, 
is  at  last  likely  to  be  restored  to  its  characteristic  dignity  and  beauty. 
Mr.  Forrest,  who  so  highly  distinguished  himself  in  laying  out  the  grounds 
at  Eaton-Hall,  baTing  just  been  engaged  as  head  manager  here.  There  are 
few  old  places  where  there  is  so  much  to  do  as  at  Sion,  but  there  are  few 
also  where  so  much  effect  may  be  produced  bv  judicious  doings.  The 
kitchen-garden  requires  to  be  entirely  renovated,  including  even  the  soil 
of  the  borders,  the  walls,  the  ^alks,  and  the  hot-houses.  The  pleasure- 
ground,  so  rich  in  exotics,  and  so  incumbered  and  injured  by  the  com- 
monest trees  and  shrubs,  reouires  to  have  the  latter  entirely  removed,  to 
give  room  and  effect  to  the  former;  and  to  render  this  scenery  complete, 
a  great  number  of  new  exotics,  introduced  since  Sion  was  planted,  now 
upwards  of  half  a  century  ago,  require  to  be  added.  There  are  few 
gardeners  more  competent  to  effect  all  this  than  Mr.  Forrest,  and  if  he 
obtain  a  reasonable  share  of  liberty,  and  is  not  limited  in  expence,  we  may 
look  forward  to  something  which  will  restore  this  fine  old  place  to  its 
ancient  celef^rity. 

Bayswater  Garden^  ConUe  de  Fandes,  April  I2ih,  A  magnificent  spe- 
cimen of  Glycine  sinensis  is  in  flower  in  the  green-house ;  each  raceme  is 
as  large  as  a  bunch  of  grapes,  of  a  delicate  pale  purple  at  the  shoulders 
of  the  bunch,  where  the  blossom  is  fully  expanded,  and  of  a  dark  purple 
at  the  pendant  extremities,  where  the  flowers  are  not  vet  opened. 
Numerous  species  of  acacias  are  in  full  bloom,  and  also  pofyealas,  cor- 
reas,  heaths,  brachysema,  cytbus,  boronia,  &c,  Mr.  Campbell  has  been 
yery  successful  in  blooming  hyacinths,  of  sorts  that  for  upwards  of 
seven  years  have  been  grown  in  this  garden ;  a  large  bed  of  blues,  reds, 
and  double  whites  are  now  in  perfection,  and  to  all  appearance  as  strong 
as  if  the  bulbs  had  been  newly  imported.  The  borders  here  are  remark- 
ably well  stocked  with  herbaceous  plants  and  standard  roses;  amons  the 
latter  are  some  of  the  most  magnificent  spedmens  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  The  whole  is  kept  m  excellent  order;  and  this  garden,  for 
many  years  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  collection,  was  never  better  worth 
seeing  than  it  is  at  present.  Perhaps  more  new  plants  have  been  published 
in  botanical  works  as  having  first  flowered  here,  tlian  in  any  private  garden 
round  London. 

Walworth  Florist^  Garden,  Mr,  Groomy  April  nth.  This  establishment 
is  whollv  devoted  to  the  culture  of  florists'  flowers,  and  though  the  depart- 
ment of  floriculture  is  not  now  so  fashionable  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Mr. 
Madocks,  the  founder  of  this  garden,  and  the  author  of  the  Florists' 
Directory,  it  is  still  a  good  deal  encouraged.  The  purchasers  of  florists' 
flowers  are  quite  a  different  class  of  persons  fit>in  tne  purchasers  of  rare 
and  curious  species,  or  what,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  we  may  call 
botanists'  plants.  They  are  chiefly  tradesman,  and,  in  part,  even  operative 
manufacturers  and  mechanics.  All  these  form  a  distinct  class  of  flower- 
fanciers,  and  are  as  much  occupied  by  the  artificial  properties  and  hi^h- 
sounding'  names  of  auriculas,  tulips,  and  carnations,  as  botanists  are  with 
the  generic  and  specific  distinctions  of  science.  The  grand  object  of  the 
flower-fander  is  to  gain  a  prize  at  some  of  the  flower-shows  which  are  held 
in  different  places  about  London,  at  the  period  when  auriculas,  tulips, 
and  carnations  are  in  bloom.  The  four  prindpal  shows  are  held  at  Isling- 
ton,  Dulwich,  Hammersmith,  and  Chelsea,  and  generally  on  or  about  the 
end  of  April  for  auriculas,  the  end  of  May  for  tulips,  and  the  end  of 
July  for  carnations.  We  intend  in  future  to  give  short  notices  of  these 
shows,  in  the  hope  of  extending  this  department  among  gentlemen's 
gardeners,  by  whom,  we  think,  florists'  flowers  are  at  present  too  much 
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neglected.  For  example,  at  the  present  time,  what  parterre  in  ao; 
country  residence  can  display  100  sorts  of  early  dwarf  tulips,  all  in  bloom 
together,  producing  an  effect,  that  for  brilliance  of  colour  cannot  be 
surpassed  m  the  ve^table  kingdom  ?  How  few  gentlemen's  seats  can  boatt 
a  fine  sfage  of  auriculas^  or  carnations ;  the  last  flower  highly  desirable, 
as  combining  both  beauty  and  fragance.  The  culture  of  bulbs  in  general, 
is  at  present  too  much  neglected  by  country  gardeners,  probably  because 
at  the  season  when  they  come  into  bloom,  families  are  generally  in  thdr 
metropolitan  residences. 

Mr.  Groom  is  an  enthusiastic  florist,  and  no  man  is  more  liberal  in  ex- 
plaining the  canons  of  floral  critidsra,  and  even  the  secrets  of  the  art,  to 
the  uninitiated.  The  first  thing  he  pointed  out  in  walking  round  with  us^ 
was  his  collection  of  auriculas  in  pots  in  a  common  hot-bed  frame ;  Mr. 
G.  made  out  a  list  of  above  thirty  fine  sorts  which  had  flowered  this 
season  in  greater  vigour  than  usual.  We  regret  want  of  room  prevents 
us  fix>m  printing  the  names. 

There  is  here  a  large  supply  of  the  night-smelling  stock,  which,  Bfr. 
Groom  says,  begins  to  difliise  its  odour  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and 
leaves  off  at  six  in  the  morning,  whether  in  the  open  air,  under  glass,  or 
in  a  room.  Mr.  G.  has  in  vain  tried  to  render  it  odoriferous  in  the  day- 
time, by  pladnj^  it  in  a  humid  atmosphere,  and  also  in  a  darkened  place. 
A  fine  new  variety  of  Viola  tricolor  raised  by  Mr.  Groom  attracted  oar 
attention ;  the  flower  is  not  so  large  as  some  varieties,  but  is  of  a  darker 
purple  velvet  than  any  of  them.  Many  plants  of  Pynis  qpectabilis,  m 
pots  in  full  bloom,  are  very  handsome;  and  in  the  green-houses  are  some 
good  varieties  of  camellia  and  erica,  and  a  considerable  stock  of  gerania. 

The  next  grand  feature,  at  present  in  this  garden,  is,  the  coTlection  of 
early  dwarf  tulips,  single  and  double.  Of  the  former  Mr.  G.  has  upwards 
of  150  sorts,  and  100  at  least  are  now  fully  expanded,  and  yery  brillianL 

The  double  tulips  are  rather  later  than  the  single  ones ;  of  thirty  sorts 
which  are  here,  about  a  dozen  were  fully  expanded,  including  Toumesol 
panach^  and  Marriage  de  ma  fille,  which  are  two  of  the  lar^^est  and 
most  showy  flowers. 

There  is  an  immense  stock  of  late  tulips  of  very  vigorous  growth, 
but  we  shall  return  to  see  them  when  they  are  in  bloom.  There  is  a 
good  collection  of  crown  imperials ;  and  the  double  red,  double  ydlow, 
crown  upon  crown,  and  gold  striped,  were  in  great  vigour.  Various  very 
curious  sorts  of  fritillary  were  in  flower,  but  less  vigorous  in  growth  than 
usual.  Mr.  G.  has  left  off  growing  hyacinths,  which,  he  allows,  can  be 
better  grown  by  the  Dutch.  He  frequently  visits  Holland,  and  has  even 
gone  so  far  as  t^  import  soil  from  the  flonsts'  gardens  there,  (or  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  experiments. 

Among  the  mis* 
cellanea  of  the 
garden,  we  may 
notice  a  formid- 
able fence  ( /^. 
65.),  which  Mr. 
Groom  has  made 
by  plashing  a 
tall  regularly  cut 
hedge  en  masse, 
so  as  to  make 
it  hang  over  a 
deep  and  wide 
ditcn  at  nearly  a 
right  angle.  The 
fallen  part  of  the 
hedge     is    in    a 
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growing  state,  as  well  as  the  stumps.  Various  fruit  trees  have  been  deprived 
of  their  outer  bark,  headed  down,  ringed,  and  treated  with  Mr.  Foriiyth*s 
composition,  all  with  the  usual  success.  There  is  a  Mammoth  apple- 
tree,  which  produces  very  large  fruit,  and  some  others,  on  which  he  has 
crafted  all  the  different  sorts  he  could  procure.  The  American  blight 
has  cankered  most  of  the  apple-trees,  but  has  done  very  little  injuiy 
to  the  pears,  though  intermixed  with  them,  a  proof,  as  our  corre- 
apondent  Rusticus  observes,  ( />.  1 55.)  that  the  pear  will  thrive  in  a  worse  soil 
uian  the  ample.  Mr.  G.  unties  his  espalier  trees  in  winter,  when  he  prunes 
them,  and  leaves  their  In^nches  dangling  about  loose  till  the  blossom  is 
aet.  Their  being  loose,  he  considers  as  promoting  the  last  object,  by 
allowing  them  to  be  shaken  by  the  wind.  A  tank  and  pump  have  been 
recently  formed  for  collecting  and  Containing  the  drainings  of  tne  dung  and 
compost  ground,  with  which  the  ranunculus  beds  are  watered.  A  sreat 
breadth  of  ground  Is  covered  with  the  last  named  flower  and  with  the 
anemone,  both  just  emergine  from  the  soil.  Mr.  G.  always  plants  these 
flowers  in  spring,  but  the  tulips  and  most  others  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber. The  latter  and  hyacinths  are  quite  hardy,  but  anemones,  ranun- 
culuses, and  most  sorts  of  polyanthus  narcissus  require  to  be  covered  with 
rotten  tan,  or  litter,  to  protect  them  from  the  frost. 

May  I9tk,  The  single  tulips  are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  this  day  hap- 
pening to  be  fine,  Mr.  Groom's  bed  of  a  130  feet  long  and  4  feet  broad 
presented  by  far  the  most  magnificent  spectacle  of  the Idnd  we  ever  saw. 
We  are  persuaded  that  very  few  of  the  wealthy  amateurs  of  gardening 
have  seen  such  a  sight,  otherwise  the  culture  of  tulips  would  be  more 
general.  This  bed  consists  of  upwards  of  200  sorts,  in  seven  rows 
viewed  lengthways,  and  in  rows  across  at  six  inches  apart ;  for  the  names 
we  must  refer  to  Mr.  Groom's  printed  catalogue,  not  having  room  to 
insert  the  list  of  select  sorts  obligingly  furnished  us  by  him. 

PantAffOHy  Regent* t  Park,  Apnl  27.  This  immense  building,  correspond- 
ine  in  figure  with  that  of  the  same  name  in  Rome,  is  preparing  for  exhibiting 
Mr.  Homor's  Panorama  of  London,  which  of  itself  is  an  astonishing  under- 
taking; but  coupled  as  it  will  be  with  this  immense  building,  and  the  objects 
and  contrivances  within  and  around  it,  will  siupass  all  uiat  has  hitherto 
been  done  in  panoramic  exhibition  in  this  or  any  country.  The  ground 
around  the  edifice  is  now  being  planted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.Mackay, 
of  Clapton,  and  it  aflbrds  even  in  its  present  incomplete  state,  a  striking 
example  of  what  may  be  done  by  selection  of  large  plants,  and  especially  of 
ever-greens.  There  are  variegated  hollies  here  1 5  feet  high,  and  rhododen- 
drons nearly  as  many  feet  in  diameter,  and  laurels,  vews,  box,  &c.  pro- 
portionately large.  They  have  been  selected  from  all  the  nurseries  from 
within  SO  and  50  miles  of  London,  and  from  the  American  ground  at 
Wanste^l-house,  which  supplied  the  immense  rhododendrons  mentioned,  of 
more  than  50  years'  growth.  The  plants  were  carefully  taken  up  with 
balls,  and  put  in  baskets  of  suitable  size,  and  in  that  state  conveyed  to  the 
pit  in  whicn  they  were  planted.  In  some  cases  the  plants'  were  planted 
with  the  basket  entire,  to  admit,  if  need  should  require,  of  lifting  tnem  in 
the  course  of  the  summer  to  fill  up  blanks  from  death,  or  to  fadhtate  alter- 
ations; in  others  the  sides  of  the  baskets  were  cut  away  and  the  bottom  lefl ; 
and  from  the  smaller  plants  the  baskets  were  wholly  removed.  Every  tree 
or  shrub  planted  was  set  in  puddle,  or  fixed  by  water.  {EncycL  of  Gard, 
§  2096, 2097],  and  properly  staked.  The  kinds  were  planted  in  masses,  espe- 
cially the  shrubs;  and  the  deciduous  trees,  which  are  but  few  in  proporUon 
to  the  everareens,  are  planted  from  5  &  4  to  a  dozen  in  a  hole,  as  sug- 
^ted  by  Nlr.  Price,  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Repton,  Mr.  D.  Stewart,  and  others. 
This  at  once  produces  an  effect  Jufierent  from  that  of  a  young  plantation, 
and  gives  something  of  the  idea  of  stools  of  coppicewood.    It  would  be 
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oremature  to  speak  of  the  design  of  these  plantations,  because  it  is  Dot  jd 
hilly  developed;  but  we  cannot  withhold  our  wannest  approbatioo  of 
the  liberalitv  and  taste  displayed  by  Mr.  Hornor  in  the  choice  of  ins 
plants,  and  the  extraordinary  expedients  and  care  employed  by  Mr.  Macki^ 
and  his  superintendant  Mr.  Kerr,  in  taking  tliem  up  and  reoHmng  theHi; 
then  in  planting  them,  securins  them,  and  almost  daily  watering  them. 

Kew  Gardent,  Maif  2'i.  The  new  entrance  which  we  noticed  in  our  lart 
(p.  223.)  has  been  planted  in  a  very  tasteful  manner,  under  the  direcdoo  of 
Mr.  Be^bie,  who  has  here  evinced  ajust  relish  for  the  picturesque  disposatioo 
of  objects.  This  taste  is  not  common  either  amongst  culdvaton  or  botaniiti; 
the  studies  of  both  leading  to  the  consideration  of  objects  individually,  rather 
than  collectively,  or  with  regard  to  effect  of  light  and  shade,  exposure  and 
concealment,  &c.  A  dozen  of  trees  or  shrubs,  planted  on  a  lawn,  show  at 
once  whether  the  planter  is  a  cultivator  or  a  painter.  The  botanical  portion 
of  the  pleasure-ground  is  now  in  a  state  of  great  beauty,  and  affords  a  good 
specimen  of  what  may  be  effected,  on  a  few  acres  of  level  ground,  by  trees 
and  shrubs,  smooth  turf,  and  gravel  walks^  without  either  water,  archi- 
tectural objects,  or  distant  view. 

The  Systematic  Garden  is,  in  general,  in  a  thriving  state,  and  in  good 
order.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  valuable  quakties  are  greatly  1«- 
sened  in  efiect  by  the  obvious  want  of  plan  and  arrangement,  and  the  de- 
position of  the  hot-houses  and  walks.  The  former  stand  like  cattle  in  a 
market-place,  and  the  latter  are  unstudied  lines  of  communication,  created 
by  the  necessities  of  the  place,  entering  behind,  as  in  the  Horticalturai  So- 
ciety's garden,  so  that  the  principal  object  in  the  first  view  is  the  back 
sheds ;  which  bheds  meet  the  eve  m  walking  through  the  sarden,  fully  nf 
often  as  the  glass  fronts,  to  which  they  are  subservient.  Turing  a  view  of 
our  public  gardens,  and  national  works  in  general,  plan  or  method  seems  a 
less  conspicuous  quality  than  profusion  in  the  details;  a  circumstance 
which  probably  arises  from  our  wealth ;  method  being  most  resorted  to  by 
those  who  have  least  to  methodise. 

The  late  frosts  had  injured  several  plants  here,  as  at  other  places ;  bat 
Araucaria  imbricata  is  untouched,  and  Photinia  glabra  promises  to  be  an 
addition  to  our  hardy  evei^greens.  Nothing  struck  us  as  veiy  remarkable 
among  the  herbaceous  plants ;  in  the  green-house  the  following  rare  spedn 
were  pointed  out  to  us  :  Anthocercis  littorea,  viscosa,  and  albicans,  Pimelca 
decussata,  Prostanthera  violacea,  Hibbertia  nova  sp.,  Patersonia  sp..  Beau- 
fortia  nova  sp.,  Poly^a  nova  m>.,  Gompholobium  sp. 

A  plant  or  Cyclopia  genistoidiea  had  been  planted  out  in  Iront  of  a  stove 
about  a  year  ago,  and  protected  during  winter  with  a  mat ;  it  has  grown 
nearly  ten  feet  high,  and  is  now  splendidly  in  flower. 

In  the  palm-house,  some  of  the  plants  are  suffering  for  want  of  room,  and 
one  cannot  help  regrettinjz  that  a  suitable  situation  is  not  formed  for  this 
noble  order  of  plants.  There  is  abundant  space  in  the  pleasure-ground 
here  for  a  few  acres  of  glass  roof,  which,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed, 
(Encyc.  of  Gard.  §6179.^  might  be  supported  by  iron  columns,  at  any  height 
from  the  ground,  heated  by  steam,  and  watered  by  perforated  pipes  in  Lod- 
diges*  manner ;  the  interior  might  be  laid  out  in  walks,  turf,  water,  and  seati» 
decorated  with  sculpture,  and  enlivened  by  foreign  birds.  There  might  be 
several  climates,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  tiie  plants  at  present  kept 
under  ^lass.  In  the  present  day,  when  such  immense  sums  are  laid  out  on 
public  improvements,  enough  might  be  spared  to  cover  ten  acres  in  this 
winr,  and  surely  the  efiect  product  would  be  worth  the  expence. 

In  one  of  the  hot-houses,  Menyanthes  indica,  and  Nymphasa  cceniJes, 
are  profusely  in  bloom,  and  Pontederia  crassipes,  a  rare  plant,  from  Gaiaoa, 
and  Cyperus  elegans,  a  new  species,  from  Tnnidad,  are  growing  freely ;  the 
former  rai^ht  soon  be  multiplied  to  any  extent.  The  plants  in  this  hot- 
house are  m  excellent  order. 
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On  the  kitchen  garden,  we  have  little  to  remark ;  bat  cannot  help  ap- 
provinff  of  the  plan  adopted  here,  of  not  growing  any  crop  whatever  on 
^e  fruit  tree  borderB.  They  are  not  even  cnig,  but  eveijr  weed  cut  ut>  as 
it  appears,  and  a  surface  dressing  of  rotten  dung  occasionally  applied  to 
supply  nourishment,  retain  moisture,  and  prevent  the  surface  from  be- 
coming indurated.    This  practice  deserves  imitation. 

In  the  culinaiy  hot-houses,  things  look  as  well  as  when  we  last  reported. 


Art.  IX.     Architecture. 


Architectural  Improvement,  We  invite  artists  of  leisure  and  taste  to 
furnish  us  with  sketches,  accompanied  by  a  word  or  two  of  description,  of 
such  novelties  in  their  art  as  are  applicable  to  the  country.  Plans  and 
elevations  of  cottages,  entrance-lodges,  with  the  dimensions  of  the  rooms; 
different  descriptions  of  walls  for  fences  and  gardens ;  gateways,  and  gates, 
fences,  bridges,  and  architectural  chimney-tops,  will  be  very  acceptable. 
Our  grand  object  is  to  improve  the  forms  and  arrangement  of  the  commonest 
things,  and  introduce  taste  into  every  dav  objects.  The  lodges  now  erecting 
in  Hyde  Park,  from  the  designs  of  W.  D.  Burton,  are  good  examples  in 
many  r^pects,  and  particularly  in  that  of  being  handsome  in  every  front ; 
and  naving  the  kitchen-yard  sunk  so  as  not  to  be  in  the  slightest  decree 
offensive.  There  is  not  one  of  these  lodges  that  might  not,  at  a  very  snort 
distance,  pass  for  an  ornamental  building  in  a  nleasure-ground.  The  pre- 
vailing error  in  almost  ever^  description  of  buudinf  erected  in  the  suburbs 
of  London  is,  that  on  the  side  of  the  building  which  is  considered  as  front, 
such  expence  and  taste  as  can  be  afforded  is  exclusively  displayed,  while 
the  three  other  sides  are  completely  neglected,  both  in  r^ard  to  design, 
and  the  material  employed.  But  wherever  a  house  is  in  any  degree  de- 
tached, what  are  called  the  sides  and  back  are  seen  just  as  much,  and  as 
frequently  as  the  front ;  at  least,  the  front  and  one  side  are  always  seen  to- 
gether. The  master  art,  in  rural  architecture,  is  to  make  all  the  sides  of 
a  house  beautiful,  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  appearance  of  what 
'  are  called  backsides,  which  are  disagreeable  seen  at  a  distance,  and  near  at 
hand  display  the  slovenliness  and  disorder  of  kitchen  and  other  domestic 
appendages.  Subjected  to  judicious  design,  they  would  render  the  back  of 
every  house  as  handsome  as  the  front.  In  natural  objects  there  is  no 
backside ;  ev^  part  is  beautiful  af^er  its  kind.  Few  suburban  builders, 
however,  are  in  tne  halnt  of  considering  the  efiect  of  objects  in  perspective, 
and  a  large,  or  small  country  house,  is  too  often  with  them  merely  a  slice 
from  a  smaller  or  larger  row  of  houses  from  a  London  street 


Art.  X.    Domestic  Economy, 

The  following  valuable  recdpts  have  been  procured  for  us  b^  Mr.  John 
Anderson,  F.H.S.,  Grardener  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  at  Cassiobury,  from 
an  eminent  French  cook,  lately  in  the  Earl's  service. 

Tomata  Sauce  for  Cold  Meat.  Boil  tomatas  when  ripe,  rub  them 
through  a  tammy  cloth,  to  every  quart  of  pulp  add  i  ounce  of  garlic  and 
1  ounce  of  shallots,  salt  to  taste,  boil  f  hour,  strain  out  the  garlic ;  add  to 
every  quart,  half  a  pint  of  common  vmeear,  and  a  wine  gla^  full  of  Chili 
do. ;  let  it  stand  a  oay  or  two  before  corking. 

Potted  Tomatas.  Reduce  your  tomatas  over  the  fire,  till  they  are  quite 
thick,  stirring  all  the  time  to  keep  them  from  burning ;  rub  them  through 
a  tammy,  put  them  again  into  your  stew-pan,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  glaze, 
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and  reduce  again  over  a  sharp  fire,  till  you  think  the  whole  will  be  <piite 
firm  wnen  cold  (or  like  glaze);  put  them  into  a  white  earthen  pot;  when 
cold»  cover  them  with  writing-paper  dipped  in  brandy;  pour  over  some 
warm  hog's  lard,  and  cover  all  over  with  a  bladder  tied  quite  tight ;  a  tmall 

{)iece  aided  to  a  little  gravy  or  melted  butter  will  make  an  exceUeot  sauce 
or  cutlets  or  chops. 

Toniatoi  quite  plain.  Reduce  as  before,  only  be  more  carefiil  id  evapor- 
ating the  water  firom  them,  rub  them  through  a  tammy,  put  them  when  cold 
into  fruit  bottles ;  they  must  be  corked  very  tight,  and  tied  down ;  pat  the 
bottles  nearly  up  to  the  cork  into  cold  water,  over  a  gentle  fire,  oil  th^ 
boil,  then  set  th'em  on  one  side  till  cold,  take  them  out  and  dip  the  cork  in 
good  cement  of  bees-wax,  rosin,  &c 

This  may  be  used  in  making  sauce  for  cold  meat,  or  as  above,  by  adcBng 
strong  gravy.    It  is  intended,  of  course,  to  save  the  glaze. 

TmnaUu  with  Gravy.  This  is  simply  stewing  your  tomatas  in  a  little  good 
gra\'y,  till  quite  tender,  keeping  them  whole,  drain  them  on  a  sieve,  dish 
them  up,  and  pour  a  little  balfglaze,  and  a  tea-spoonfiil  of  vin^ar  mixed 
Krith  it,  quite  hot,  over  them 

Tomatat  may  iiketmse  be  put  into  vineear  as  a  pickle. 

Toivit  of  Tomatas.  TaKe  a  pint  of  the  tomatas,  add  a  pouud  of  fine 
sugar,  reduce  it  in  the  same  way  as  a  jam,  add  the  juice  of  a  lemon;  the 
makes  a  very  good  towit. 

Tomatas  as  dried  Fruit,  The  pulp  may  be  reduced ;  say  a  pint  with  a 
pound  of  fine  sugar,  till  auite  stiff;  pour  it  on  your  tin ;  it  must  be  dried 
m  a  stove ;  when  nearly  ary,  cut  it  into  what  shape  you  please,  it  does  for 
omtiment  in  the  dessert 


Art.  XI.     Cottage  Economy. 


Under  this  head  we  mean  to  include  such  notices  as  we  consider  will  be 
useful  to  the  lowest  classes  of  housekeepers,  and  to  the  cultivators  of 
cottage  gardens.  We  invite  the  gardeners  of  country  gentlemen  to  send 
us  hints  for  this  department,  and  to  cofitribute,  as  far  as  opportunity  and 
the  consent  of  their  employers  permits,  to  the  increase  of  the  coroforis 
and  ornaments  of  their  cottage  g^dens  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  dtstribnt- 
ing  such  seeds  and  plants  as  they  know  are  suitable.  We  also  invite  our 
female  readers  to  contribute  hints  for  the  in-door  economy  of  cottagers. 
We  particularly  wish  to  be  able  to  furnish  some  improved  plans  and  ele- 
vations of  cottages,  for  which,  especially  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  there  is 
the  greatest  necessity.  We  invite  young  architects  to  turn  thdr  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  send  us  something  at  once  commodious  and 
handsome;  something  better  than  those  square  two-celled  boxes,  which 
are  oilen  set  down  as  lodges;  or  the  miserable  sheds  that  are  some- 
time fitted  up  as  gardenerr  dwellings.  In  the  present  exhibition  of 
architectural  orawings  in  Somerset^house  there  are  abundance  of  palaces 
and  villas,  but  not  a  single  labourer's  cottage ;  plenty  of  impracticable  and 
extravagant  ideas,  but  a  great  want  of  '*  common  objects,  improved  by 
genius,  art,  and  taste." 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us,  that  pastors  of  congr^tions  might  mate- 
rially assist  us  in  this  part  of  our  labours;  we  earnestly  invite  clergymen 
of  every  denomination  to  do  so,  both  among  their  flocKs,  and  by  sending 
us  such  hints  as  may  suggest  themselves;  and  not  the  least  usefiil  will  be 
•*  hints  for  the  moral  conduct  of  cottagers."  Want  of  room  prevents  us 
from  iaying  more  at  present. 
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Art.  XII.     Hints  for  Experiments, 

-  Walk  of  Compressed  Earth.  In  Mr.  Gibbs's  nursery,  Brompton,  the 
walls  of  a  small  bouse  or  cottage  are  built  of  blocks  of  compressed  loam, 
about  three  times  the  size  of  common  bricks,  and  laid  in  thin  davey  mud, 
as  mortar.  This  building  was  erected  under  the  direction  of  Monsieur 
Cointereaux,  a  French  architect,  and  the  patentee  in  that  country  of  the 
indention.  M.  C.  was  brought  over,  and  the  building  erected,  at  the 
ezpence  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  For  particular  purposes,  such  as 
cottages,  sheds,  cottage-garden  walls,  &c.,  this  mode  of  building  vnM  be 
found  to  succeed  perfectly ;  but  unless  a  conuderable  extent  was  to  be 
erecte.1,  the  trouble  and  expence  of  teaching  labourers  to  execute  it, 
would,  probablj^,  be  greater  than  the  profit.  Walls  of  this  sort,  however, 
placed  upon  brick  or  stone  foundations,  and  well  protected  by  project- 
ing roofs  or  copings,  will,  doubtless,  endure  a  great  length  ot  time; 
and  as  cottage  walls,  being  ^eater  non-conductors  than  brick  or  stone, 
they  will  be  found  warmer  m  winter,  and  cooler  in  summer.  Were  a 
great  extent  of  this  sort  of  walling  to  be  done,  instead  of  the  clumsy  mode 
of  fonning  the  blocks,  by  raising  and  lowering  a  weight,  in  the  way  piles 
are  driven,  a  machine  might  he  easily  contnved,  by  an  arrangement  of 
levers,  like  Ruthven's  printing-press ;  or  with  Branmh's  press,  as  recenti  v 
improved,  so  as  to  compress  the  earth-bricks  to.  any  extent,  and  much 
faster,  and  with  much  less  trouble,  than  by  the  French  method.  We 
noticed  this  mode  of  building  in  our  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture  ( §.  2849.), 
but  were  not  then  so  impre^ed  with  the  perfection  to  which  it  may  attain, 
or  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  as  we  have  been  since  examining 
the  specimen  at  Brompton,  and  conversing  with  Mr.  Gibbs.  By  the  use 
of  Bramah's  press,  which  will  squeeze  a  deal  board  to  the  thickness  of 
drawing-paper  in  half  a  minute,  the  loam  blocks  may  be  rendered  as  hard 
as  ordinary  Aree*stone,  and,  probably,  coping-stones  might  be  formed  of 
the  same  materisJ,  and  rendered  water-proof  by  dipping  in  gas  liquor,  or 
washing  over  with  sand  and  pitch,  thin  Roman  cement,  or  by  some  other 
simple  process.  We  recommend  the  subject  to  proprietors  about  to  build 
any  extent  of  walls  or  cottages,  and  to  emigrants. 

Heating  Hothouses  by  Gas,  We  should  be  glad  if  such  of  our  readers 
as  have  an  opportunity,  would  make  some  experiments,  vnth  a  view  to 
ascertaining  how  far  the  temperature  of  a  greenhouse  might  be  kept  up 
by  the  consumption  of  a  jet  or  jets  of  gas,  under  a  cover  of  earthenware 
or  iron,  placed  within  the  house;  we  know  of  no  objection  to  it  but  the 
expence,  and,  probably,  that  might  not  be  an  objection,  when  the  first 
cost  of  fiirnaces  and  flues,  their  repair,  fuel,  attendance,  &c.,  are  taken  into 
consideration. 


Art.  XIII.     Education  of  Gardeners. 

Oaa  last  notice  on  this  subject  hinted  at  the  absolute  necessity  of  every 
young  man,  who  wished  to  rank  above  a  common  country  labourer,  **  work- 
ing out*'  his  own  intellectual  education ;  and  at  present  we  shall  only  add, 
that  every  new  occurrence  among  the  operative  classet.  of  society,  every 
new  Mechanic's  Institution,  and  there  is  hardly  a  week  passes  that  there  is  not 
one  established  in  some  part  of  London,  or  of  the  country  (See  7^  Atlas 
Sunday  Newspaper  for  June  1 1.),  renders  this  necessity  the  more  impenous. 
While  all  other  orders  of  the  laborious  class  of  society  are  raising  them- 
selves,  let  it  not  be  said,  as  a  valued  correspondent  observes,  that  rardeners 
alone  remain  stationary.    But  our  present  purpose  is  to  hint  at  the  modes 
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by  whicli  eardenere  who  are  too  old,  or  disinclined  to,  or  incapable  ot 
much  intdlectual  improyement,  may  benefit  themseiyet ;  and  these  modes 
are  two — by  emigration,  or  by  change  of  profession. 

A  hodthy  sober  man  can  hardly  feu  of  ultimately  rendering  himsdf  inde- 
pendent, by  emigrating  to  America,  or  Australasia,  and  oigaeing  himself  as  a 
country  labourer  of  aU  woric ;  or  better  as  a  gardener.  Van  Dieman's  island 
we  consider  the  very  best  country  to  emigrate  to  in  point  of  climate,  it  being 
as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  England.  The  country  is  ah'eady  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  Britons  cultivating  their  own  property.  The  price  of  labour 
will  be  high  there  for  a  long  period,  and  a  frugal  day-labourer  there  m%fat 
soon  save  as  much  as  would  enable  him  to  make  a  small  purdiase. 
This  he  might  improve  and  sell,  and  purchase  again,  and  improve,  &c. 
In  North  America  the  price  of  Isibour  is  equally  hi^,  but  the  Winters  are 
long  and  severe,  and  tne  climate  of  some  parts,  as  Carolina,  unhealthy 
New  York  is  the  most  desirable  city  to  emigrate,  to  in  the  first  instance 
(See  Kingdom  on  Ermgraium.)  Whoever  intends  to  emigrate  would  find 
it  greatly  to  his  advantage  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  carpentry,  and 
common  country  masonry,  and,  in  short,  as  many  of  the  architectural  arts  as 
he  could.  Building  with  compressed  earth  in  Cointereauz's  manner,  or  en 
pis^t  particularly  merits  attention.  {E,  ofG.§  28.  49.  and  G.  Mag.  p.  557.) 

The  wages  of  a  journeyman  gardener  will  ^always  be  comparativelY  low 
for  various  reasons ;  but  any  gardener  may  become  a  tolerable  briddfayer, 
field  mason,  hedge  carpenter,  or  painter  and  glazier,  in  a  month.  He 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  able  to  undertake  gauged  arches,  carved  work,  or 
graming;  but  he  may  become  a  sufficiently  good  workman  to  obtain  n^riy 
treble  the  wages  of  a  journeyman  gardener.  Nothing  can  be  more  readily 
acquired  than  bricklaying,  ptunting,  and  glazing;  and  while  gardeners  in 
the  nurseries  about  London  are  getting  2f .  and  2s,  €d.  per  day,  journey- 
men  in  these  trades  are  paid  Si,  6d.  and  €s.  Other  occupations 
which  a  ^dener  may  acquire  will  readily  occur;  but  we  do  not  recom> 
mend  this  mode ;  we  would  rather  see  emigration  adopted ;  but  should 
greatly  prefer  continuing  in  the  original  profession,  and  improving  in  it 
to  the  utmost.  For  this  purpose,  we  conclude  with  three  hints  to  young 
gardeners,  —  have  no  pleasures, — lose  no  time,— and  concentrate  your 
attention  to  whatever  you  take  in  hand. 


Art.  XIV.  Queries  and  Answers. 

Madura  aurantiaca  of  Nuttall,  {fig,  64.)  Dicecia  Tetrandria,  Lin. ;  and 
Urticese,  Juss. 

This  interesting  tree,  of  which  there  are  se- 
veral species,  was  first  introduced  to  the  gar- 
dens at  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  from  a 
village  of  the  Osage  Indians.  From  thence  it 
was  carried  to  the  nursery  of  Mr,  M'Mahon 
of  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards,  about  1 8 1 8,seeds 
were  sent  to  Lord  Bagot  in  England  by  M. 
Correa  de  Serra.  The  trees  at  Philadelphia  have 
reached  their  full  size  and  bear  the  Winters 
there  without  injury.  The  tree  in  Lord 
Baffot's  conservatory  is  upwards  of  six  feet 
high ;  but  it  has  not  yet  flowered.  Lord  Bagot 
presented  one  to  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  which 
IS  now  crowing  at  Boytoa  in  the  open  air. 
There  is  little  doubt  of  iu  being  as  hardy  as  the 
common  mulberry. 
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**  In  its  native  wilds,  the*  Maclura  is  conspicuous  by  showy  fruit,  in  size 
and  external  appearance  resembling  the  largest  oranges.  The  leaves  are  of 
an  oval  form,  with  an  undivided  margin,  and  the  upper  surface  of  a  smooth 
shining  green ;  they  are  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  from  two  to  three 
wide.  The  wood  is  of  a  yelloMrish  colour,  uncommonly  fine  and  elastic, 
affording  the  material  most  used  for  bows  by  all  the  savages  from  the  Mis- 
nissippi  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  How  far  towards  the  north  its  use  ex- 
tends we  have  not  been  informed,  but  we  have  often  seen  it  among  the 
lower  tribes  of  the  Missouri,  who  procure  it  in  trade  from  the  Osaees,  and 
the  Pawnees  of  Red  River.  The  bark,  fruit,  &c.  when  wounded,  discharges 
a  copious  milky  juice,  which  soon  dries  on  exposure,  and  is  insoluble  in 
water,  containing,  probably,  like  the  milky  iuices  of  many  of  the  urticeae,a 
large  intermixture  of  caoutchouc  or  gum  elastic. 

The  fruit  consists  of  radiating,  somewhat  woody  fibres,  terminating  in  a 
tuberculated  and  slightly  papillose  surface.  In  this  fibrous  mass  are  dissemi- 
nated the  seeds,  which  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  a  quince.  The  tree 
rises  to  the  height  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  dividing  near  the  ground 
into  a  number  of  long,  slender,  and  flexuose  branches.  It  inhabits  deep  and 
fertile  soils  in  vallies.  The  Arkansa  appears  to  be  the  northern  limit  of  the 
range  of  the  Maclura,  and  neither  on  that  river,  nor  on  the  Canadian, 
does  the  tree,  or  the  fruit,  attain  so  considerable  a  size  as  in  warmer  lati- 
tudes. On  many  specimens  of  the  friiit  examined  by  Major  Long,  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  to  Ked  River,  in  1817,  several  were  found  measuring  five 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter."  (James*s  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,) 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Nuttall  to  A.  B.  Lambert,  ^q.,  dated  Li- 
verpool, April  12, 1824,  gives  additional  information  respecting  this  tree. 
**  I  nave  herewith  sent  you  the  drawings  of  the  Madura,  and  have  but  little 
to  add  concerning  it  besides  what  is  already  before  the  public.  I  have,  how- 
ever, since  that  publication  seen  the  male  flowers  with  which  I  had  been 
unacquainted.  They  are  produced  in  partly  sessile  clusters,  probaby  twelve 
or  more  together  in  a  very  short  raceme,  and  consist  each  of  a  four-parted 
ereenish  auyx,  including  three,  but  more  commonly  four  stamens,  about  the 
leiigth  o(  or  a  little  exceeding,  the  calyx. 

The  trees  often  attain  the  heiffht  of  sixty  feet  or  upwards,  having 
spreading  branches,  thickly  clothed  with  a  foliage  of  the  most  vivid  and 
snining  green.  The  flowers  are  very  inconspicuous  and  nearly  ^een,  or 
with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellow.  The  bark  ancf  fruit,  on  incision,  gives  out  a 
milky  sap;  that  of  the  fruit  is  aromatic,  but  not  agreeable  to  the  taste. 
Although  found  spontaneous  and  abundant  on  the  immediate  borders  of 
Red  River,  I  cannot  learn  that  any  individual  has  ever  seen  or  tasted  its 
ripe  firuit.  These,  according  to  the  report  of  Major  Long,  (See  his  Narra- 
tive, vol.ii.p.l58.)are quite  as  large  as  tnose  of  theShaddock  tree,yellow,and 
very  beautiful  to  the  eye ;  but  in  his  opinion  always  unpleasant  to  the  taste. 
As  to  their  being  juiceless  (an  assertion  made  by  this  narrator),  the  y&cy 
appellation  of  Osage,  i  e.  oranjge,  independent  of  my  own  testimony,  oyghtto 
have  qualified  the  contradiction.  From  two  or  three  of  the  fmit  which  I 
described  as  seen  growing  in  Mr.  Choteau's  ^den  at  St.  Louis,  in  1810,  I 
expressed  about  half  a  pmt  of  a  milky  sweetish  fluid,  which,  unlike  most 
lactescent  saps,  quickly  separated  into  a  clear  liquid,  and  a  subsiding  fccu-> 
lent  matter,  almost  appeanng  like  the  action  of  coagulation  in  milk.  1  men- 
tion this  fiict,  merely  to  show  that  the  fruit  is  not  hard  and  dry,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  James.  Indeed,  from  all  I  can  yet  learn,  the  state  of  the  ripe  fruit  is 
entirely  unknown. 

The  wood  is  so  completely  like  that  of  the  Fustick  (Morus  tinctoria)  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  them  apart ;  it  is  equally  usefiil  as  a  yellow  dye, 
and  its  strength  recommends  it  to  the  natives  for  bows." 

W.  S  writes,  <'  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Gardenei^s  Magazine,  the  price  and  description  of  a  botanical  microscope 
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sufficiently  strong  to  examine  the  erasses,  for  I  have  always  found  them 
very  difficult  to  examine  by  a  smaU  magnifying-glass ;  and  I  believe  that 
there  are  a  great  many  ^oun^  gardeners,  like  myself,  who  have  been  pre- 
vented from  enquiring  mto  that  valuable  family  of  plants  for  want  of  proper 
instruments,  and  likewise  deterred  from  getting  tnem  for  want  of  being 
able  to  give  a  proper  direction  to  some  oftheir  fellow-servants  to  get  them 
in  London,  as  they  are  seldom  to  be  met  with  in  the  country." 

One  of  the  most  complete  botanical  microscopes  is  that  recommended 
by  Dr.  Hooker,  of  Glasgow,  and  sold  by  Jones,  30,  Liower  Holbom,  London, 
at  5/. ;  and  with  dissectmg  knives,  5l.  An  improved  botanical,  or  universal 
pocket  microscope,  sold  by  Jones,  and  by  Bancks,  441,  Strand,  and  others, 
costs  \L  %t,  A  triple  botanical  magnifier,  such  as  is  used  by  practical  bo- 
tanists about  Lonaon,  and  which  we  should  think  well  adapted  for  our 
correspondent,  is  sold  by  Bancks  for  9t,  6d.,  and  a  double  magnifier  for 
6i.  6d, 

Hely  Duiton,  Esq,,  landscape  gardener  in  Ireland,  and  author  of  some 
clever  county  survevs  of  that  kingdom,  writes,  **  I  dare  say  you  have  seen 
Pontey's  late  work  Pray,  is  his  frontispiece  a  specimen  of  English  taste 
in  water-works  ?  If  so,  we  are  all  gn>ping  in  the  dark."  ^-  Mount  Beticw^ 
Cattle  Blakewy,  May  15,  1829. 

Mr.  Dan.  Stock  oliserves,  "  The  bee  orchis  (Ophrys  apifera^  and  the  fly 
orchis  (O.  muscifera)  are  fi&vourite  plants  of  mine,  and  althougn  I  have  fire- 
quently  met  with  them,  brought  them  home,  and  planted  them  both  in  pots 
and  in  the  open  ground,  they  have  never  again  made  their  appearance,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  many  eardeners,  must  have  been  because 
they  were  not  treated  properly.  I  shall  therefore  be  much  obliged  to  jcm, 
or  some  of  your  correspondents,  to  inform  me,  through  your  Magazin^  the 
mode  of  treatment  most  proper  for  preserving  the  above  plants,  and  others 
of  the  same  tribe ;  and  particularly,  whether  m  taking  them  from  their  na- 
tive habitations,  the  mould  ought  or  not  to  be  dear^  from  the  roots."^ 
Bungay,  Suffolk,  29th  April,  1826. 

G.  S.  wntes,  **  It  will  be  obliging  if  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  give 
some  information  regarding  a  root  called  cara,  in  Brazil.  In  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  Edinburgh  Gazette,  (a  work  of  six  volumes)  p.  597.,  there  is  the 
following  observation. 

'*  *  Esculent  plants  grow  in  Brazil  in  great  profusion  and  variety.  A 
bulbous  root  called  the  cara,  which  grows  to  the  size  of  about  5  inches  dia- 
meter, is  in  great  request ;  it  is  equal  to  the  best  potatoes,  and  even  more 
farinaceous.' 

**  In  your  Number  for  January,  p.  87.,  you  mention  the  prangos,  hay-plant, 
which  is  cultivated  ii)  Thibet,  but  the  introduction  of  which  into  this  coun- 
try had  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  seeds  having  lost  their  vegetative 
power.  I  have  seen  it  stated  somewhere,  that  seeds  put  up  in  £fierent 
parcels,  and  packed  in  raw  sugar,  retained  their  freshness  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  and  were  not  subject  to  mould  or  insects,  (No !  see  p.  555.)  As  we 
procure  raw  sugar  from  the  East,  rare  seeds,  put  up  in  casks  of  sugar,  would 
retain  moisture  and  freshness  for  a  year,  and  come  to  this  country  fit  for 
depositing  in  the  soil.  It  b  much  to  be  lamented,  that  naturalists  and 
botanists  do  not  attend  to  the  rule  of  Horace,  regarding  the  utile  cum  dulce^ 
for  they  seem  anxious,  when  they  go  to  distant  countries,  to  collect  as  many 
varieties  and  species  as  postvible,  and  to  extend  or  fill  up  the  classes,  senera, 
&c.  &c.,  but  we  receive  little  or  no  information  as  to  the  uses  wkdappH- 
cation  of  plants  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  or  to  domestic  economy. 

^  Various  grasses,  I  am  convinced,  might  be  introduced  into  cultivation  in 
this  country  from  distant  climates.  Wlien  on  this  subject,  I  may  observe, 
that  in  Botany  Bay,  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  the  pastures  are  described  to 
be  remarkably  open,  and  the  grases  do  not  there  form  a  compact  sward. 
As  a  remedy  for  this  open  state,  white  clover  and  the  natural  grasses  should 
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be  sown,  and  rolled  immediatelv,  before  moist  and  rainy  weather.  The 
pastures  would  then  maintain  three  or  four,  or  more  sheep,  per  acre,  in- 
stead of  one,  as  b  stated  in  the  accounts  from  that  quarter." 

W.  B.  B,  writes,  **  I  beg  to  know,  through  the  medium  of  your  highly 
useful  Magazine,  if  there  is  any  remedy  for  a  disease,  which  first  made  its 
appearance  on  a  mayduke  cherry,  against  a  south  wall,  in  the  Sprint  of  the 
last  year,  when  every  leaf  on  the  tree  fell  ofl^  though  eveiy  remedy!  could 
think  of  was  used ;  such  as  smokine,  brushing,  and  dusting  the  leaves  with 
wood-ashes.  Nearly  every  leaf  had  thousands  of  small  black  insects  on  it, 
and  the  wall  was  likewise  quite  black  with  them;  they  hurt  the  tree  so  much, 
that  a  part  of  it  died,  though  it  threw  out  a  second  crop  of  leaves  afler 
midsummer.  The  same  tree  is  now  covered  with  them,  and  the  fruit  is  all 
blighted,  falling  o^  and  the  leaves  turning  yellow.  From  every  observ- 
ation I  can  mi&e,  I  am  of  opinion  that  watering  increases  the  number  of 
insects.  Last  year  they  were  confined  to  one  wall,  but  every  Morella 
cherry  against  a  north  wall,  and  some  standard  trees,  are  infected ;  as  are 
all  the  e^mlier  and  standard  trees,  in  a  new  garden  lately  planted.  I  have 
regularly  examined  one  young  tree,  which  was  cut  back  this  Spring,  and 
which  is  watered  every  day,  and  every  insect  picked  off,  or  killed  on  the 
leaves,  and  yet  every  day  there  is  a  young  brood  to  kill.  I  have  likewise 
remarked,  that  where  the  insects  are  kill^  on  a  leaf,  it  turns  yellow,  and 
falls  off  after  a  short  time.  I  have  searched  Forsyth,  and  other  authors, 
but  I  cannot  find  that  they  mention  it,  nor  is  there  any  account  of  it  in 
the  first  edition  of  your  Encyclopedia.  I  beg  to  mention,  that  the  walls  in 
my  gardens  are  of  cob  (earth),  which  do  not  bear  washing  as  brick  will." — 
Sanctuary y  Devoruhiref  June  tth^  1826. 

Has  our  correspondent  tried  lime-water  (not  lime  and  water),  or  weak 
tobacco-water  ? 

Mrs.  O,  **  would  be  glad  to  know  the  best  way  of  destroying  the  spawn 
of  fi:ogs,and  a  great  number  of  water-newts  (Lacerta  aquatica,  Linn.)  which 
abound  in  a  small  pond"  in  her  orchard  ?  We  would  suggest  dissolving  lime, 
at  the  rate  of  a  pint  to  three  gallons,  and  pouring  the  water  into  the  pond 
till  it  took  effect;  or,  salt  applied  in  the  same  way,  which  will  certainly  kill 
every  living  thing  in  the  pond.  But  it  must  be  recollected,  that  if  either 
salt  or  the  powder  of  lime  be  thrown  in  undissolved,  a  much  larger  quantity 
will  be  required,  as  a  considerable  portion  will  fall  to  the  bottom,  sink  in 
the  mud,  and  not  be  dissolved  and  taken  up  by  the  water.  To  discover 
which  is  most  effectual,  take  a  glass  of  salt-water  and  a  glass  of  lime-water, 
and  put  a  newt  and  some  frog  spawn  in  each. 

A,  C.  would  be  glad  of  information  respecting  the  best  mode  of  treating 
elm-trees,  in  cases  where  their  bark  is  continually  peeling  off,  and  the  cause; 
and  whether  Gas,  or  gas-pipes,  conducted  up  their  trunks,  would  be  likely 
to  afiect  them  ?  — ApriL 

W.  B,  writes,  **  havine  a  great  predilection  for  flowers,  so  abundant  at 
thb  season,  I  should  be  happy  if  you  could  inform  me,  through  the  medium 
of  your  Magazine,  if  there  be  any  better  method  for  their  preservation  than 
the  usu^one  of  immersing  the  stalks  in  fresh  water;  for  though  this  suc- 
ceeds tolerably  well  in  most  cases,  yet  I  find  m^  moss-roses^  and  some  other 
of  my  flowers,  though  I  change  the  water  daily,  very  soon  fade.  Perhaps 
the  insertion  of  the  above  query  in  your  next  number,  mi^ht  afford  an  op- 
portunity to  some  one  of  your  numerous  readers,  of  disclosing  some  peculiar 
method,  by  which  the  preservation  of  these  much  admired,  but  too  fleeting 
beauties  of  Flora,  may  be  prolonged.  Probably  enough  has  not  yet  been 
done  m  the  way  of  experiment  for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  —Padding- 
fon,  June  1 7th.  The  duration  of  gathered  flowers  with  their  stalks  in  water, 
or  wet  sand,  depends  on  the  coolness  and  shade  of  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  are  placed.  When  they  have  begun  to  fiide,  they  may  be 
revived  for  an  hour  or  two  by  subetitating  warm  water  for  cold. 
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Art.  XV.  Obituary. 
Died  on  the  20th  April,  Mr.  William  Gibson,  many  J^vs  head  gar- 
dener to  Henry  Peters,  E8<] ,  of  Betchworth  Castle,  near  Dorking,  Surrey. 
This  worthy  man  fell  by  his  own  hands,  while  labouring  under  temporary 
mental  derangement,  brought  on  bv  a  cause  which  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned, as  affording  a  lesson  to  gardeners,  and  all  of  us,  not  to  be  over 
ambitious  of  money,  nor  too  eager  to  step  out  of  our  regular  path  in  pursuit 
of  it.  Mr.  Gibson  had  saved  some  property,  and  emlmrked  it  in  the  coal- 
trade,  and  recently  not  only  lost  it  all,  but  involved  some  of  his  friends ;  or 
he  rapposed  that  this  was  tne  case,  for  we  have  since  heard  that  it  was  not 
so.  Tuts  idea  preyed  upon  his  mind  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  unable  to 
bear  it.  He  sent  word  to  his  master  that  be  could  no  longer  remain  in 
his  service ;  and  the  messen^r,  on  his  return,  found  him  prostrate  on  the 
floor  of  his  cottage,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand.  **  The  feelings  of  the  coro- 
ner's jury  were  strongly  excited  by  the  production  of  Mr.  Peters's  letter, 
which  contained  etprenions  not  only  in  every  way  calculated  to  soothe 
the  mind  of  the  deceased  under  his  calamity,  but  to  assure  him,  in  terms 
of  marked  feeling,  of  hb  matter's  fiiture  Jundnesi  and  protection.''  — 
{County  C^ron.) 

JOHN  FORBES,  AJL,.S. 

On  the  Tablet  erected  to  the  Memory  <f  Mr.  Forbks,  m  CMnnck 

Church-yardy  it  thefoUowmg  nucription: — 
To  the  Memory  of  Mr.  John  Forbes,  A.  L.S.,  a  botanical  collector  hi  the 
service  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  who  died  at  Senna,  on  the 
Zambazee  river,  in  Eastern  Africa,  in  the  month  of  August,  1823,  in  the 
S3d  year  of  his  age.  This  tablet  is  erected  by  the  Council  of  the  Sodet^, 
in  testimony  of  their  entire  approbation  of  his  conduct  while  in  Uieir 
service,  and  of  their  deep  regret  at  the  untimely  fitte  of  a  natun^ist  of  so 
much  enterprise  and  promise. 
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PART  IV. 

ADVERTISEMENTS    CONNECTED    WITH   GARDENING    AND 
RURAL   AFFAIRS. 


THE 


WANTED  immediately,  as  a 

^^  FOREMAN  in  a  Public  Wunerf,  a 
Toong  Han  who  has  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  Tarioui  Branches  of  Hardy  and  Exotic  CuU 
tivation,  in  which  he  must  have  bad  expe. 
rience.  liberal  encouragement  will  be  given. 
For  further  particulars,  mfAf  to  Messrs.  Cor- 
mack.  Sod,  and  Snclair,  So.  Quadrant,  Regent 
Street. 

IMPORTANT  ENTOMOLOOICAL 
WORK& 

ENTOMOLOGISTS 

USEFUL  COMPENDIUM  :  or  an  Intro- 
auction  to  the  Knowledge  of  British  Insects: 
comprising  the  best  means  of  obtaining  and 
praeerring  them,  and  a  description  of  the  Ap. 
paratus  generallT  used:  together  with  the 
Genera  of  linnl,  and  the  modem  method  of 
arran^ng  the  classes  Crustacea,  Myriapoda, 
Mites,  and  Insects,  from  their  Afflnities  and 
Structure,  according  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Leach ; 
also  an  explanation  of  l^rms  used  In  Ento- 
mology ;  a  Caloidar  of  the  times  of  appear- 
ance and  usual  situations  of  near  3000  spedes 
of  British  Insects ;  with  Imtructioos  fbr  collect, 
ing  and  fitting  up  objects  for  the  Microscope. 
By  OsoaoB  Samousllb,  Associate  of  the  lin- 
nsean  Society  of  London. 

This  work  is  beautiAilly  printed  in  one 
volume,  8vo.  and  illustrated  with  18  very  ac 
curate  Plates,  containing  nearly  900  figures  of 
Insects,  ftc.,  from  drawings  made  by  the 
Author.  Price  lA  in  extra  boards:  a  few  copies 
finely  coloured  after  nature,  Price  U  ISt.  in 
extra  boards. 

**  An  indispensable  text  book,  to  every 
student  in  this  delightftd  and  hl^ly  popular 
branch  of  Natural  History.*'— 71)iw'<  Ttleicope, 

mis. 

This  work  has  been  stron^v  recommended 
and  frequently  referred  to  by  Mr.  Kirby  in  the 
third  and  fourth  volumes  of  his  Introduction 
to  JEkitomology. 

A  NOMENCLATURE  OF 

BRITISH  ENTOMOLOGY:  alphabeticany 
arranged,  and  intended  as  Ij»ds  for  Cabinets 
of  British  Insects,  &0.  CkowaSvo.  Price  4s.  6d. 
in  extra  boards. 

WiU  be  published  in  a  few  Days,  by  the  same 
Author, 
DIRECTIONS  FOR  COL- 
LECTING and  PRESERVING  EXOTIC 
INSECTS  and  CRUSTACEA  ;  for  the  Use 
of  Residents  in  Foreign  Countries,  Travellers, 
and  Gentlemen  going  abroad.  Illustrated  with 
platesw 

Printed  for  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Greea 


NEW  WORKS, 

Publisbed  by  LoNOMAif,  Run,  Ommb.  Brown, 
and  Gbrbn. 

A  N  INTRODUCTION  to  EN- 

''  *  TOMOLOG Y ;  or  Elements  of  the  Na- 
tural History  of  Inwcts.  By  Wiixiam  Kirbt. 
M.A.  F.R.S.  and  L  S.  and  William  SpB^cB, 
Eso.  F.  L.S  In  Two  thick  closely  printed 
VolumM,  8va  of  740  and  638  pages,  illustrated 
by  25  Plates,  and  Portraits  of  the  .Authors. 
Vols.  III.  ft  IV.  which  complete  the  Work, 
U.  lAeach. 

This  work,  intended  both  as  a  general  and 
popular  History  of  Insects,  and  to  embrace 
every  branch  of  the  Scientific  Student's  Re. 
searches  concerning  them,  comprises  an  ac 
count  of  the  injuries  they  occasion  to  the  hu- 
man frame,  the  farmer,  horticulturist,  ft  c;  the 
benefits  ddlved  from  them ;  (heir  aflWtion  for 
their  young ;  their  food,  and  stratagems  in  pro- 
curing  it :  their  societies ;  their  habitations ; 
their  various  metamorphoses;  their  anatomy, 
external  and  internal }  the  technical  terms  of 
the  science,  ftc.  ftc. 

The  First  Two  Vohimes  may  be  had.  Price 
18s.  each. 

CONVERSATIONS  on  BO- 
TANY. With  Twenty-one  Engravings.  The 
Fifth  EdiUon,  enlarged,  in  1  Vol  ISma  Price 
7s.  6dL  plain,  or  12s.  coloured. 

The  object  of  this  Work  is  to  enable  young 
persons  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  vegetable 
productions  of  their  native  country ;  for  this 
purpose  the  arrangement  of  linnsms  is  briefly 
exjilained,  and  a  native  plant  of  each  class  (witn 
a  few  exceptions)  is  examined,  and  illustrated 
by  an  Engraving;  and  a  short  Account  is  added 
of  some  of  the  principal  foreign  Species. 

HALF  A  DOZEN  HINTS  on 
PICTURESQUE  DOMESTIC  ARCHITEC- 
TURE, in  a  Series  of  Designs;  for  Gate 
Lodges,Gamdceeper<'  Cottages,  and  other  Rural 
Residences.  By  T.  F.  Hinrr.  ^Jlie  Second  Edi- 
tion, in  4ta  Price  ISi:  boards,  or  2U.  India 
Proofb,  boards. 

**  Entertaining  the  highest  opinion  of  their 
merits  in  everv  point  of  view,  we  strenuously 
recommend  Bfr.  Hunfs  Hints  to  attention, 
espedally  of  country  gentlemen  and  of  archl. 
lects  employed  by  them.*'—  IMerary  Oaa^e, 

Nearly  ready,  by  the  same  Author, 
DESIGNS   for     PARSONAGE- 
HOUSES,  ALMS.HOUSES,  ftc  arranged  to 
accord  with  Village  Scenery. 
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r ALU  ABLE  BOTANICAL  WORKS, 

PubUclMd  tyj  Jamm  Ridowat,  160»  Floeadilly, 

and  all  BookMOen. 

1. 7^HE    BOTANICAL     RE- 

^  OISTER.  Bt  Stdbnham  Edwarm, 
F.L.&  aiMi  othen,' Vot  XI.  Price  8L  9t.  Con. 
tinned  monthly.  Each  number  contains  eight 
Andy  coloured  portraits  (flrom  life)  of  the  moat 
beautlAil  exotic  plant*,  ctutivatad  In  the  gardens 
and  green-houses  of  this  country,  accompanied 
with  their  history,  best  mode  of  cultivation,  pro. 
pagation,  &c.  &c  Price  4s. 

**  *  Comparisons  are  odious,  but  when  a  work 
like  the  present  meets  our  view,  so  little  short, 
if  any,  of  perfection,  it  is  with  more  than  or- 
dinary  pleasure  we  recommend  a  preference, 
certain  of  receiving  the  approbation  of  those 
who  rdy  on  our  opinion.**— jUCrrofy  CkromiOe. 

**  We  look  upon  thU  Work  (Edwards's 
Botanical  Register)  to  be  the  only  me  of  its 
class  capable  of  bearing  the  inqwction  of  the 
Botanist  in  all  its  departments  :  and  fbr  beauty 
of  execution  of  its  plates  and  typographv,  it 
stands  unrivalled  b^  anv  whatever  wnicb  nave 
come  under  our  notice.*'  •••  **  It  cannot  &il  to 

Kease  every  lover  of  this  fiuhionable  and  very 
iteresting  science,  as  well  as  admirers  of  beau. 
tifUl  works  in  general'*  —  Afoftf%  Critical 
Qaxette. 

•«•  Tho9e  UuUa  and  gentlemen  voho  hawe 
latelw  became  tmbtcribera  to  Edward^*  **  Bota- 
nical Register^"  without  taking  the  prior  nmm. 
bert,  (manv  V  which  were  out  qf  prints)  are 
Mormed  they  are  now  teveraO^  remrinted^  and 
wUl  in  future  be  always  kept  in  print,  that  such 
as  may  prefer  completing  their  seU  gradually 
and  periodically,  may  do  so  without  disappoint- 


2.  SWEET'S  HORTUS  BRI- 
TANNICUS :  or,  a  Catalogue  of  all  Plants  cuU 
tivated  in  the  Gardens  of  Great  BriUin, 
whether  exotic  or  indigenous,  arransed  ac. 
cording  to  the  Natural  Orders  to  which  thoy 
belong,  with  a  reference  to  the  Linncan  Classes 
and  Orders ;  their  Scientific  and  English  Names, 
with  references  to  the  best  Authorities ;  where 
native,  when  introduced,  their  times  of  flower- 
ing, duration,  and  references  to  the  books  in 
which  they  are  figured :  with  numerous  other 
improvements.  The  whole  brought  down  to 
the_present  time,  and  contains  many  hundreds 
of  runts  not  yet  published  in  any  Catalogue  of 
this  Country.  By  Robbkt  Swkbt,  T.IlS. 
1  volume  8va  18s. 

3.  THE  HOT-HOUSE  AND 
GREEN-HOUSE  MANUAL,  or  BOTANI. 
CAL  CULTIVATOR;  giving  ftill  Instruc 
tions  for  the  Management  and  best  Method  of 
Cultivation  and  Propagation  of  all  the  Plants 
cultivated  in  the  Hot-houses,  Green-houscs,  and 
Borders,  in  the  Gardens  of  Great  Britain :  with 
plain  Directions  for  the  Management  of  Plants 
in  Rooms,  kc  Disposed  under  the  Generic 
Names  of  the  Plants,  alphabetically  arranged 
under  the  heads  of  the  department  of  Horti- 
culture to  which  they  bdone  Second  edition. 
By  Robert  Sweet,  F.LS.    Price  12s. 

**  Of  this  very  useftil  book,  we  perceive  that  a 
second  edition  has  been  lately  published,  con- 
taining much  new  informatinn,  especially  upon 
the  treatment  of  those  plants  which  are  the  most 
dlfflcult  to  cultivate.  We  recommend  this  work 
to  every  lover  of  gardening.*'  Edwards's  Botan- 
ical Rtiisterfor  Nooember,  1885. 

**  It  is  a  very  complete  and  excellent  work, 
and  furnishes  all  the  Information  that  can  be 
required  on  the  suUects  of  which  it  treats.** » 
LHerary  Gasette,  Nooember  182& 

**  Indeed,  what  Mr.  Sweet  has  said  on  the 
culture  of  bulbs  and  epiphytes  in  the  hut  edition 
of  his  Botanical  Cultivator,  may  be  considered 
as  the  ultimatum  on  this  subject  for  the  British 
Gardener.'*    Gardener's  Mag,  Ko  2.  for  April    ' 


to  introduce  a  superior  stvle  of  delineating  ertates, 
and  pn^dlce  have  in  a  great  mea. 


4.  GERANIACEJE,  or  NarumAi, 
Omdbb  of  the  BBAonruL    Familt  of  Gsba. 

N lUMB.       By    ROBBRT  SWBBT,    P   L.  Sw    Vol.    IlL 

SL  15s.    Continued  monthly.  Price  3s.  cmeh. 

5.  CISTINE^.  The  NA-rtrKAi. 
OanBR  of  Cisnv,  or  Rock-bobb.  By  R.  Swbbt, 
F.L.&,  Number  VI L  for  Julv,  and  coptiaacd 
every  alternate  month.    Price  Ss. 

6  THE  FRUIT-GROWER'S  IN- 
STRUCTOR ;  a  Practical  Treatise  on  TtrahU 
Trees,  flrom  the  NurKry  to  Bfaturity,  widi  lists 
of  those  Fniits  most  worthy  of  CultivatiaB^  both 
for  keeping  and  immediate  use.  To  wmch  is 
added  an  ^flsctual  Remedy  for,  and  PreventkB 
flrom,  the  canker  in  apple^rees.  By  G.  7" — 
Nurseryman,  Gs.  boanis. 

PICTORIAL  PLANS.  —  It  » 

-■■     many  yoars  since  an  attempt  was  firat  !"«-•- 

troduoea  •  -  — •     *.-..        -- 

but  custom  j        .    . 

sure  prevented  its  adoption  by  landed  praprie. 
tors.  Convinced,  however,  that  this,  Kke  dkber 
branches  of  art.  must  keep  pace  with  the  im- 
proved  perception  of  the  age,  I  have  devoted 
much  time  and  study  to  its  aoquimnent ;  and 
though  I  do  not  see  the  possiUlity  of  eonvett- 
ing  a  plan  into  a  picture  still  I  find  it  nnssiik, 
bv  delineating  the  principal  foaturea  of  the  park, 
pleasure  snmnds,  Ac.,  and  Inr  correctly  nan. 
sentine  tne  character  of  their  timber,  wdbdL 
and  plantations,  to  produce  a  drawimr  wfai^ 
shall  possess  much  pictorial  beauty,  and  convey 
such  a  general  Impcesdon  of  the  ' 
form  an  extremdy  interesting  and  __. 
dispensible  addition  to  a  libsary  or  sitting  i 
the  drawing,  at  the  same  dme,  posacisli%  aO  tne 
utility  and  accuracy  of  a  ground  plan.  I  have 
sometimes,  in  addition  to  this,  tafcen  a  aeries  of 
views,  shewing  the  principal  beauties  and  cfaa- 
racteiistics  of  theseat  These,  bound  up  with  a 
reduced  plan  and  written  descriptioa  of  ita 
topographv,  antiquities,  and  capabOitieB  for  hn. 
provemenL  form  a  pleasing  manuscript  illnstim. 
don,  which  is  ever  an  agrteable  companion 
to  a  visitor,  and  a  useAil  referanoe  to  t£e  pro- 
prietor. 

For  the  information  of  gentlemen  who  aaay 
wish  to  have  a  picUHial  plan  of  their  estates 
or  parks,  I  think  it  proper  to  state  tiiat  a 
fresh  survey  is  not  always  ^necessary ;  an  old 
one  will  generally  answer  every  purpoae.  peo- 
vided  it  is  accurate.  All  that  is  required  k  to 
visit  the  place,  to  make  sketches,  observations, 
and  corrections,  the  charge  for  which  is  so 
much  per  day  and  expences :  but  even  this  iMy 
someUmes  be  dispensed  with ;  for  a  ftiU  dearrto- 
tion,  on  a  rough  |dan,  of  the  character  uf  Ae 
trees,  &c.  will  oft^  answer  every  purpoae.  If 
a  tnth  survey  is  necessary,  the  duuge  is,  for 
common  arable  land.  Is.  per  acre  and  cxpenocs : 
but  a  park  or  other  intricate  spot  must  be 
charged  for  by  the  day.  I  will  now  «(▼«  aiMne 
idea  of  the  probable  expense  of  the  drawii^i. 
A  small  villa  or  resldenoe^  forming  a  drawinf  of 
fhmi  10  to  15  indies  square,  would  be  Mmat 
2  or  3  guineas.  A  park,  consistliw  of  50  to  SDO 
acres,  SD  to  30  inches  square,  5  to  10 
common  arable  farm  of  die  si 
quantity,  3  to  6  auineas.  A  ooi 
park  and  lands,  from  300  to  flOO 
inches  square,  fhmi  10  to  15  and  SO'guineM, 
according  to  the  scale,  quantity  of  wotIe,  and 
finishing ^and  so  on  to  any  extent  of  property. 

Mr.  J.  Thompson  will  lie  happy  to  correspond 
with  any  gentleman  who  mav  feel  inclined  to 
empk>y  him,  or  by  calling  at  his  residence  they 
may  see  specimens  of  his  style,  and  learn 
of  his  charges.  Auctioneers  and  lai  ' 
who  have  property  for  sale,  will  fl 
pictorial  plan  is  an  advantageous 
creating  an  interest  and  oonveyii 
tif        ' 


TOguhiensL    A 


plan  of 
acres,  50  to  60 


conception   of  an  estate.     Na 
Street,  Waterloo  Bridge,  Strand. 


ing  a 


eOingioa 
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THE 

GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE, 

OCTOBER,  1826. 


PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


Art.  I.  Hints  for  tJie  beUet'  CuUivaiioti  of  the  Cape  Heaths^ 
derived  from  Observation  of  their  Native  Soils  and  Situ- 
ations. By  Mr.  James  Bowie,  Botanical  CJollector  at  the 
Cape. 

Sir, 
T^HE  publication  of  the  list,  in  your  Magazine,  of  Professor 
Dunbar's  extensive  collection  of  Ericae  has  induced  me  to 
oiler  the  following  hints  for  the  better  culture  of  that  beautiful 
and  extensive  genus,  and  which  I  hope  will  merit  your  notice, 
as  they  are  taken  from  actual  observations  that  are  inaccessible 
to  most  persons.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  press  the  subject 
for  your  consideration,  as  being  myself  particularly  interested 
in  the  collecting  of  the  Cape  species ;  and  can  receive  no 
greater  pleasure  than  finding  that  the  labours  of  the  collec- 
tors are  duly  appreciated  by  attentive  individual  culture ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be  more  mortifying 
than  to  observe  a  careless  inattention  evinced  towards  those 
objects,  in  the  procuring  of  which  the  collector  has  risked  his 
life,  by  encountering  dangers  and  undergoing  privations  which 
but  few  persons  can  surmount 

I  do  not  pretend  to  improve  the  practical  gardener  in  the 
prop^ation  of  the  genus  by  cuttings,  as  this  mode  of  increase 
is  well  understood  and  practised  in  this  country ;  seeds  are, 
however^  much  preferable,  as  requiring  less  labour^  and,  in 
some  species,  forming  flowering  plants  as  soon  as  those  from 
cuttings.  The  most  general  (and,  I  consider,  the  best)  time 
that  large  collections  of  seeds  of  the  Cape  Erica?  arrive  in  this 
country  are  the  months  of  July  and  August :  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  former  till  the  end  of  the  latter  month,  or  perhaps 
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$e^  Culture  of  the  Cape  Heaths. 

later,  is  a  &Tourable  time  for  towing  them ;  they  should  not 
be  sown  thick,  for,  if  the  seeds  are  good,  they  are  weakened 
by  being  close,  and  liable  to  kijory  by  tkipning&emoQt  iiithe 
seed-pots.  Seeds  of  Ericse  1  bive  known  te  v^etate  welly 
after  being  twelve  years  in  this  country.  Hie  soil  for  the 
seeds  should  be  ratoer  sandy  than  bqggy,  and  the  pots  wdl 
drained,  to  allow  a  free  passage  for  the  superabundance  of 
water  given  during  the  winter  months ;  though,  until  the  seeds 
shall  have  vegetated,  I  do  not  consider  any  quanti^  of  water 
detrimental.  From  various  causes  all  the  species  do  not  vege- 
tate at  the  same  time ;  those  which  first  come  up  should  be 
separated  from  the  rest  and  exposed  to  the  air,  and  receive 
less  water  than  those  not  yet  up.  The  drier  the  plants  are 
kept  through  the  winter  there  is  the  less  chance  of  their 
damping  off,  and  they  will  be  hardier  and  in  a  fitter  state  for 
potting  early  the  following  spring. 

Soil  for  first  potting  o%         -  tandy  peat,  |»  sandy  loam,  4. 

First  shifting  -  •  sandy  peat,  \,  sancfy  loam,  L 

Second  ditto,  -  •  sandy  peal^  ^  saady  loam,  |. 

Third,  and  if  possible  final  shifting,  sandy  loam  only. 

To  show  the  proprie^  of  such  treatment  I  have  selected  a 
few  specific  names  from  the  above-mentioned  list,  (conceiving 
that  they  are  more  generally  known,)  and  stated  die  nature  of 
the  soils  and  situations  in  which  they  are  found  in  their  native 
wilds,  and  trust  that  this  will  assist  the  intelligent  cultivator  to 
arrive  at  a  perfection  in  their  growth,  and  in  prolonging  their 
existence,  nitherto  rarely  attained,  but  so  much  ifesired  by 
most  cultivators,  who  at  {^resent  turn  from  Eriae  in  despair, 
and  content  themselves  by  fostering  less  beautifbl  plants. 

Ericse  do  not  like  fremient  shifting,  nor  do  they  longdirive 
in  soil  that  is  finelv  sifVed ;  stones,  or  even  broken  fragments 
of  garden  pots,  of^^one  fourth  to  mie  half  inch  in  diameter, 
seem  benencial  to  the  health  of  Ericse,  while  finely  sifled  soil 
consolidates  into  an  unwhcdesome  and  stagnate  mass,  pre  vent- 
ing the  firee  passage  of  superfluous  waler. 

^'  tu^onL  \^  running  waters  and  spiiqgy gromids^  a  black 


^^'  (^TegetrfJi«.fl. 


.Shattered  sand-stone  rocks,  little  or  no  soO,  the 
roots  embracing  the  stones  in  the  crevices. 


9.  Albens, 

ampullacea, 

retorta, 

ardens, 

iasti^^lata, 

fasciculans, 
8.  Caflra,  ^ 

eriocephala,  f  Similar  situations  as  No.  f.  but  thrive  more  free^ 

^ida,  r     hi  the  moist  clefts,  SOOO  feet  above  the  sea. 
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4.  Viicaria, 
Blsrioides, 
▼iridifloniy 

5.  Sebana, 
•ezfiuriay 
Plnkenetuma, 
btccnnt> 

tf  •  Maaioniy 
calycini^ 
retorta, 
Walkerk, 
graciBs, 

7:  MamiiKMay 
metuleflora, 
ceiinthoideiy 
ignescensy 
gnndxAon, 

8.  Vesdta, 
filamentosay 
cerinthoidesy 
cruentay 
▼entcolor, 
triflora, 

9.  UrcaolanBy 
penoliita» 
arboresceDs? 

10.  Vestita, 
versicolor, 
discolor, 
hirta, 


'  Decomposed  sand-stone,  shaded  by  Sciipoidee,  &c 

.Decomposed  schistus,  lower  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains and  secondaiy  hills,  exposed  to  draught. 


In  pure  sand,  exposed  to  heat  and  drought  on  the 

»    mountains,  from  sooo  to  5000  feet  above  the  sea 
leveL 


In  sand  on  the  lower  plains,  frequently  on  spots 
abounding  in  natron. 


In  loam  with  iron  pyrites  on  the  exposed  plains 
and  secondary  mountains,  enduring  drought  at 
times  for  several  months. 


r  Decomposed  schistus,  on  the  streams  in  deep  shaded 
V     glens. 

In  stiff  loam,  and  margins  of  woodlands,  moist 
;lenB,  &c  surrounded  by  various  Pelargoniums, 


E.  cerinthoides  is  spread  more  extensively  over  the  Cape 
colony  than  any  other  species ;  it  thrives  best  in  the  most 
exposed  situations. 

The  soils  in  which  Nos.  1.  and  4.  are  fomid,  approach 
nearly  to  some  of  our  bog  soils,  but  not  precisely  so ;  so  that, 
excepting  Nos.  1.  and  4.  as  above,  no  bog  earth  Is  viranting;  it 
only  serves  to  weaken  the  growth  where  a  good  sandy  loam 
would  strengthen  it,  and  insure  good  flowering  plants  for  years. 

Fire  heat,  and  a  long  confined  atmosphere  and  smoke,  are 
injurious  to  Ericse ;  fresh  air  ought  to  be  admitted  freely,  for 
although  the  finest  species  come  from  a  warm  country,  yet 
they  withstand  several  desrees  of  frost.  Some  green-house 
species  will  bear  some  British  winters;  always  better  if  in  a 
northern  exposure. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  Sic. 
KpWj  May  SI.  1826.  J.  Bowie. 

Mr.  Bowie's  information  will  probably  lead  to  a  ifevolution 
in  the  culture  of  heaths ;  and,  by  rencfering  it  much  more 
simple,  less  expensive,  and  less  precarious,  tend  to  the  dis- 
semination of  one  of  the  most  elegant  families  of  plants.     Of 

CO  2 
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what  other  genus  can  it  be  said  that  every  species,  without 
exception,  is  beautiful  throughout  the  year,  and  at  every  period 
of  its  ffrowth  ?  —  in  flower  or  out  of  flower,  and  of  every 
size  and  age  ?  Suppose  an  individual  had  the  penance  imposed 
upon  him  of  being  forbidden  to  cultivate  more  than  one  ^nus 
of  ornamental  plants,  is  there  a  genus  that  he  could  make  choice 
of  at  all  to  be  compared  to  Erica  ?  Perpetually  green,  perpe- 
tually in  flower,  of  all  colours,  of  all  sizes,  and  of  many  shapes ! 

As  a  fit  companion  to  Mr.  Bbwie's  communication,  and  a 
standing  testimony  in  favour  of  our  own  opinion  of  Erica, 
we  insert  a  list  which  has  been  in  preparation  for  us  for 
the  last  twelve  months  by  Messrs.  Rollisson. — We  request  the 
attention  of  our  readers  also  to  the  catalogue  of  hardy  heaths 
at  Tooting.  Those  who  have  no  green-house  may  still  grow 
a  very  fine  assortment  in  beds  or  groups  of  moist  sandy  loam, 
or  of  loam  and  peat,  out  of  doors.  One  of  the  finest  heath- 
eries  of  this  sort  is  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  at  Wobum,  where, 
besides  Ericse,  there  are  others  of  the  same  family,  as  Men- 
ziesia,  &c.  to  the  number  of  nearly  30  species,  besides  varieties. 

Mr.  Bowie,  who  is  now  at  Kew,  intends  to  return  very 
shortly  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  resume  his  labour  of 
collecting  the  various  interesting  specimens  of  natural  history 
of  that  country.  Although  l^tanical  collections  were  the 
objects  of  his  former  travels,  yet  he  was  not  inattentive  to 
other  branches  of  natural  history;  and  from  the  various 
observations  he  there  made,  hopes  to  be  useful  in  his  future 
researches  to  those  professors  who  are  anxious  to  form  exten- 
sive collections  for  their  cabinets.  We  hope  to  be  favoured 
with  occasional  communications  from  him  on  heaths,  Proteas, 
and  other  subjects  connected  with  that  interesting  colony,  and 
suited  for  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  —  Cond. 


Art.  II.  List  of  Cape  Heaths  nohich  have  been  in  Flower  in 
the  Tooting  Nursery  in  each  Month  of  the  Year.  Conunu- 
nicated  by  Messrs.  Rolliss'on,  Nurserymen,  Tooting. 

Ericas  flowering  in  January. 

1.  AMntboidet  16.  Conoolor  rapertw  89l  IgneKcnt  UigJSS.  c.)  42.  PeUudda 

«.  ArcherU  tfig-  9S.e,)  17.  CupreMina  90.  Imbricau  43.  PIdm. 

9.  ArcUU  18.  Decora  CAff.  73.  c.)  31.  Lactioolor  44.  Pinifona 

4.  Ardent  0^.71.  ft.)  19.  DenticubU        '  39.  LunbertU  45.  PmUm 

5.  AMpen  90.  Euuisens  33.  Laxa  46.  Pubeaoens  m^ior 

6.  AMurgent  81.  FUamcnCoM  34.  Leuounthera  47.  PubeKeiu  vinioia 
7.BaiMlobi«                             Cte.76.^.)                      01^.74.6.)  48.  PulcbeOa 

&  Branladee  SS.  FUTa  35.  Unngfrfdtt  49.  RadiaU 

9.  Cafftai  £S.  FloribiindaC/If.73JL)36.  LongipedonculaU  60.  Ramentacaa 

laCalycioa  M.  FormoM  (%.75.ft.)  (Ar-7aa.) 

11.  r^naUcnlata  S5.  FurftiroM     .  37.  Lutaa  51.  Regenninaiif 

19.  CarinaU  96.  GraeiUs  SS.  MammoM  0^.65^.) 58.  ReCorta  {Mg.  68.  #.) 

13L  Colorant  (iU.67.  c.)  97.  Grandiqota  39.  Mucou  iJIgJS./,)  59.  BonitMNiVblanda 

14.  Comota  rubra  (Ar?^^}  40.  MuUbiUt  54.  Seibriutcula 

If.  Coodnna (Jig. 67.5.)  98.  Hiiia  4L  Orabeflora  55.  Sebana  aurantia 
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fi&  SelMiiahiteft 

57.  Serpyilifolia 

58.  Senratifolia 

fia  sJilKiora  ' 


60.  Solandn 

61.  Sordida 

62.  Spam 
6S.  Tiempleft 
64.  TeneUa 


65.  TranfliMUCiM 
OS.Trioeiw 
67.  THumpbuM 

oot  vemix 


b 


6$ 


69.  Vemix  ooednM 

70.  Venacolor(Ar-65i*.) 

71.  VMtite  puipufM 

7..ViA&£^ 


Ericas  flowering  in  February. 


AMntboidM 

Aicheria  {Jig.  66L  e, 

ArcUte 

Ardent  CAr.7L&) 

Aspen 

AwuTgens 


73.  Bkolor  (Jig.  67.  g.) 

BtunUdet 

Cafta     . 

Canaliculata 

Carinata 
74  Cerinthoidca 

(Jig.  ea  ft.) 

75.Coccinea  C>|f.  67.ft. 

Colorans  (^.67.  c. 

Conoolor  superba 

Cupressina 

jyecon  (fig.lS.  e.) 
76L  Dlicolor 


77.  Echiiflora  tiipertM 
.)7aEle8an«(^.68.c.) 

C^.75.».) 

il3SS„%Sfi-' 

Filamentott 

Lute? 

Scabriuwula 

UkS'lS.g.) 

81.  Meiastoma 

87.Sebana 

Flava 

MuUbUis 

Formosa 

OvaUeflora 

SerpyllifolU 

Gracilii 

Pelludda                                          ^  ^      .  . 

SerraUroliaOfc:66./.) 

OrandiDOM 

misr'^'' 

83.PeMiu{Jlg.^^d.) 
M.Phyode»Cflg.71.e. 

flora,  Andr.  66.0.) 
,)8&Setecea 

IgaoaeeiuiJIg.eB.e.] 
7aimbeciUa 

I  85.  Plcta 
Ptnea 

l^m^lea 
TenelU 

ImbricaU 

PlnlfoUa 

Lacticolor 

8&  PlukenetUna 

Tratuparena 

.)       Lambertia 
.)       Laxa 

PrmUn* 

Triumphans 

„  (J^.70.*.) 

Leucanthera 

Vemix 

(Ar-74.  ft.) 

PulcheUa 

Radiate 

Versicolor  C%.e6.ftL) 

8aiiiuieazMOi;f.67.4l.: 

Viridcscens 

66 


sutolnmB* 


cc  3 
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Ericas  flowering  in  March. 


99.  Concara 

CoDOolor  fiqiefta 
Cupretaina 
Decora  0^.  7a  e.) 
Echiiflora  i 


114Scaxtoia0^7S,i.) 
SdMoa 
Semrmfotta 

Sn2Kflon  (elav^ 


89.  Acuminata  ^ 

UIg.  69.  h.)                  CupreMina  IM.  MoUu 

9a  Acute                            Decora  UIg.TS,  e.)  105.  Mundub 

9L  Albena  (Jig.  75.  e)          Echiiflora  mipefba  Mutabilia 

92.Arborea                         Elegaiu  CA^.  G&  c)  106.  NigriU 

ArcherU  Ulg.G&.  e.)  100.  ^stomla  107.  Fatent 

Arctata  lOL  FIinbriataO?g.70.6.)  108.  Pcnoluta  rubra 

Ardeni  (Jg.  71.  &)         FonnoM  {Jig.  78.  *.) 

93.  Ariatata  miijor .       10fi.FtBgrai»  PetiTerlana    cooeU 

Aspera                          OradUa  nea 

9k  Atro-rubens                   GraHdinoaa  Pieiisa  (Jk-  79.  d.) 

9S.Au«traUt                            (A^.TSL «.)  Picta 

Bandonia                        HirU  109.  FiiuwterlfiiUa 
96L  Blandfordia                    Iffne8ceiMOi^.65,  c.)  110.  PlnifoUa  tiep 

97.  Bonplandia                     ImbecUla  Flukenetiana 

Bruniadea                       Imbricate  llLPomirera 

CaflHra                             Lacticolor  Prcstena 

CanaUculate            lOS.  lAvia  alba  112.  Pubeacena 

Carinate,                        Lambertte  — — — . 

Cerintb^ea                   Linnaeoidea  113.  PurpureaOte.66L  e.)  lia 

(Jig.  68.  b.)                   lAnn*sanm(JigJl!.  d.)  ReaermLnana 

96.                     magna        Longipednnculate  Rouiaaon'a  blanda    ISaWacaria 

CoIoranaOi;r.67.c)            (Ar75.«.)  ScabrinacuU             ISLWalkena 


flora,  AiulE.66t«.) 
115.Sex&na01^.7aA) 
flparaa 
IVmplea 
TenSa 
Triumphana 

lift.  Traaaula  rubta 
Vemix 

ooociiiea 


Veraicolor 
117.  Veadte  cum 

na   ^•^-'^^- 


b 


«7 


Ericas  flowering  in  April. 


1S2.  Acatencnlarla 

Albena  t%.  75.  ft) 
ISa  Amcena 

Arborea 

Archeria  {Jig.  66.  e.) 

Arctete 

ArdenaOS;f.7L6.). 

Ariatetem^ior 

Aapera 

Auatralia 

124.Biflon(Arm«-) 

125.  Blanda 
Bbndfbrdia 
Bonplandia 
Bruniadea 

126.  Campanulate 
Cerintboldea 

(J^.6a».) 


130.Dilecte 

131.  Dirarlcate 

138.  Ediiiflora  purpurea 
— — —  aupeiba 
Elegana  {JlgeR.c.) 


187.  CiaUfoUa 

Colorana  (Jig.  67.  c.) 

Concava 
ISaCoataU 

Cupccaalna 
189.  Daphnoldca 


isa 

13i.  FaVoidea  elegana 

FlmbriateC/i^.70Ji) 

Formoaa 

Fragrana 

Oraindinoaa 
LfigT^^) 
IS&Hybrlda 

Igneacena  0S^.6S.c.) 

ImbeciUa 

Lacticolor 

linnaeoldea 

Unncana  (i|g.07u£) 


Mundola 

MutafaUia 

Nigrite 
laaNlTca 
14a  Obbate  raaea 
t4LOdoraraMa 
148.  Orate 
14aPUerKmia 
141  Ptersohite  alba 


Puba 


(Jig.  72.  A.) 
145.  Perapicua  nana 
14&  Petiveriana 

FfeslsaC/^.7S.dL) 
Plcte 
147.  Pineapui 
lUbAa 


15S.  Quadilflon 

8oariaaagig.7a4U 

Sexfarte(jjfa.?a.41) 
154.  Sulphuraa%.flGL4L) 

Tem^ea 

Tentfla 
ISaThaUctriflon 

Triumphana 

_(/g.^*.) 

Troaaola  nibn. 
IS&Venuate 

Vemix 


14a  nnU 


.  fiivoidea 


Mefautoma 
ISaMirabilia 
137.  Modeate 

MoUte 
13a  Moachate  (Jlg.69x,) 


149.. 

isa- 

Piul 

POmifera 
151.Princfipa(>i;g.6ae.) 
152.  Propendena 


157.  Veattte  alte 
(>i^.67.*.) 
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Cape  Heaths  Jhwering  in  May. 


S69 


laO.  Acute 

Acntangultilt 


Ericas  flowering  in  May. 


DItocte 
DlTarkata 


161.  ArtotUkMca 

AidengC/lg^Tlli) 


leB. 


IflLBowieana 
Bmniadef 
16t.  Calyciiu  caplteta 

CuBMllUlAte 

IflSwOBkf 
CbtUblte 
ConcaTa 


171.FaToidM 

FonnoM 
Fncran* 
178.0^Udar/|f.66ie.) 
liieni 


KiTM 

OblMiteraiM 

Odon  TQiM 
OraU 

177.FkiiicttIjiUalMi 


106L  Com  Iff  UM 
IffZ.Qylindriai 


UBl  DentiealatemiM- 

cuU 
170. 


69 


17a  c 

OnuKliiioM  (72.  &) 
174.  Humoi 
Hybrida 

IgDC«oa)sOi!f.65.c.) 
Imbedllji 


ns. 


LBTitalba 


Lutea 


-ratoaCTSLA) 
.    uaiu 
FMireriana 
Peal«a(Ar.7«^A) 
FIcta 

Pineajparpona 
Piniroua  elccam 

mikhalta 

Piukeoeuana 
Fomifera 
178.PnBgDaiM 

TxinceptiJIg.Bi.e,) 
Fropendens 


Templaa 

iWUa 

Thattctilfloia 
181  Thunbeifia  (7a  «0 

lYanapaniM 
185.Trtoofor 

Triumphana  (TO.'A.) 

TroaMila  nibn 
186L  TuUflora  Ulg.mX) 
187.  Umbellate 
18&  Ventricosa  alba 
UIg.  68.  rf.) 


MirabiUa 
ModcMa 
UoUU 

MoMii«teOi;f.a0A) 

Munduia 
ITVLMuacarte 
MuteblUa 
Nigrite 


Veniute 

Vernix 

— ^-^—  coociDca 

VeaUte  albiiTS?.  A.) 


ajLl..  ^   jL-.   ..L-.i9i* -d  by  GOO^^J 


870  Cape  Heaths  JUmerhig  in  June  and  My. 

Ericas  flowering  in  June. 

Acuta  Depretsa  2ia  MaaMmi  C/iif .  CT./) 

Acutangularis  Dilecfa  Melastoma 

Alben«0^.75.«.)  Elegant  0%.  68.  c)  fill.  MetuUeflon 

Amoena  Elpikomia  {Jit.  68.  a.) 

19lAmpuIlacea(68./.)  901.  Eriocephala  MirabilU 

Aifoorca  S08.  Ewerana  •upertw  Modetta 

Ardens  {Jig.  71. 6.}  Expaiua  Mollis 

ArUtaU  major  Faroidef  Moicfaata  09(^.69^) 

Aspcra  ^^—  desan*  Muoduia 

Baccan*  \Jig.  70.  g.)         FiinbriaU(j%.70.£c}         MuUbilis 
Bandonia  Fonnoia  Nivea 

Blandfordla  Fnuprant  ObbaU  roMa 

Bowieana  Gellda  Ul§.  6S.  c)  filSL  Obcordata  nibn 

Bruniadet  Gemmlfera  Od(»ra  roMa 

Calycina  capitata  208.  Oraudiflora  (65.  rf.)  SUOUula 

CainpanulaU_  _    Oraodinota  (78. 6.)  O^ata 


195.  CapiUU  {Jig.  71.  a.)  fiOl  HUpiduIa 


19&Caraeola 

Ceisi 

Cifltifolia 
1S7.  Comosa  alba 

rubra 

Concava 

Cojttata 

Covcntryana 
198.  Cubica  iiuUorC74d) 
199. minor 

Cylindrica 

Daphnsflora 

Dapbnoidet 
200.  Pensa 

Denticulata  ma<- 

caria 
billon. 


Humea 
Hybrida 
ImbeciUa 

205.  InflaU 

206.  InfuDdibularis 

'{Jig.  G9.  b.) 

207.  Irbyana 

208.  Jasminiflora 
Lnviialba 
Linneana  fupeiba 

'"67.  A) 


"% 


^  „  75. ».) 
Lutea 
209.  Mammoaapur. 
purea 

flmbrteu. 

h 


214  Parmentiera 
215. roM 

Pateraonia 

Pen|Mcua  nana 

Petireriana 

PMixa  {Jig.  72.  d) 

Plcu 

Pinea 

Pinlfolta  elcgani 

Plukenetiana 

POmifera 

216.  Pn^nant  coodnea 

217.  Buperba 
PrinceptOljj.eS.*.) 
Pubescent  mi^or 

minima 
Bamentacea  (73.  a.) 


70 


21&- 

Recortt  {Jig.tB.  acl 
2iaRigida 

R<Sliasoni 

Rnsselliana 
220.SavUk« 

Scariosa  Olr.  73- «.) 

Sexfiuia  U^.Ta  iCj 

221.  Shaonooia 
Spuria  {M-  %/•) 
Sulphurea(Ji;gf.&dL) 
Templea 
Ten^ 

222.  Tetragona 
Thalictrifloia 
lliunbciigia  (70L  e.) 

283.  Traoslucens  rosea 
Tricolor 
Triumpbans  (70.  k.) 

291  Vcntricoaa  S&  dL) 
^■— ^—  aRn 


Vemlx 


VenicoIoru^.G5iii) 
VcstiU  alte767.  A.) 


.  fulgida 


titumphwUi 


Acuminata  (69.  A.) 
Acutangularis 

225.  Aegrecata 

22a  Aitonia  {Jig.  69.  <f.) 
AlbensOJ^.75.«.) 
Amoena 

Ampullacea  (68.  /.) 
'    •  V.71./.) 


227. 


Ericas  flowering  in  July. 


Ardens  {Jig. . . 

Aristata  i]£^or 

—  minor 

Baccant(ji^.70.^.) 

Bandooia 

Bowieana 

Bruniades  829 

Calycina  capitata 

CaplUtarAy.71.fl.) 

Campanulata 

Carinata 

(3arncola  230 

Cerinthoides  (68.*.)  2Sl! 

-?- •  magna 

ComoM  alba 

— rubra 

Concava 

Coatata 

Covcntryana 


Cubica  majoc 
{Jig.  74.1.) 
minor 
Cupressina 
Depresta 
Eriocephala 
Ewerana  supeiba 

Expansa  „,« 

Formosa  233.  Petiolata 

Oeramifera  Pr«gnans  cocdnwi 

Grandiflora  (65  rf.)  ,upeit»a 

'•  l?*rt»«l>»  C"*"')  Princeps  {Jit.^.  e.y 

231  Pura  CfigflL  d.) 


MoschataOkf.e9^.) 
Muscaria 
Mutabilis 
232.Nitida 

Obcordata  rubra 

OUuU 

Parmentiera 


Tenella 
237.  Tenuifloia  alba 


Thunbeisia  (TOLc) 
Translucena  roiea 
Triceps 
Tricolor 
Triumpbans  (7a  A.) 


Ventricosa( 


•  aiba 


Hispidula 
Incamata 
Inftjndibularis 

{fig.  69.  5.) 
Irbyana 
Jasminiflora 

rubra 


236.  Pygmasal 
Quadrifl<»a 
Bamentacea  (73  a.) 
Reflcxa 

rubra 
Retorta  {Jig.  68.  g.) 
RusseUiaSa         * 
^  .  .jj-r-       ,  SaviUea 

onpiMduncuJata  Shannonia 

M^i^'^-  *-^  Spuria  {fig.  66.  /.) 

™?^°"   P*""-  8ulphurea?}?c6fi.i) 


I^^p«duncuJata 


Viridlflora  ,T 
ul^^alkeria^^l 


Cape  Heaths Jlawering  in  August.  371 
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Acumiiuite 

9tfL  Alopecuroides 

ASKSToJif.  69.  dL) 
AmpulUoM 
(At.  68./.) 
Archeria  C/K;p,e6i  r) 
Ardcn*  (Af.^l.  b.) 
AritUta  m^jor 
AicurgeiM 
Bandonia 
SIS.  Banksia  rabra 
Bruniadet 
Calycina 

CapiUU  {Jig.  71.  A.) 
Carinata 
Caroeola 
Cerintboldct 

{fig.  ea  fc) 


Ericas  flowering  in  August. 

Jaminiflora 


fit!  Cernoa  {fig.  74.  a.) 

Coocinea 

Comocaalba 
rubra 
«»5.Conferta(^.7S.A.) 
Md  CoDipicua 
94^CnicnU(Ar.65.Jk.) 


846).  EUta 

Eriocephala 

Ewerana 
SSaExerta 
851.  Exturgent 

FllameniOM 

858.  Fla(ielUfonnia 
Forraosa 
FuifUroM 
Gemmifera 
Orandiflora 
{fig.GS.d.) 
HartneUi 

853.Hibbenia 

854.  Hyacintfaoidet 
Imbricata 
Incarnata 
InfVindibularis 

(Ar. ».  *•) 
Irbyaoa 


Lambertia 
8S5.Laiiata 
8S&LawKmi(Ar-68-A.) 

Longipedunctilata 

^(J&.75.A.) 

Lutea 

Bfammota  pur- 
purea 

Margaritacea 

Mauonl(^.e7./) 

Mucosa 

MuUbllla 

Nttlda 

Nobilis 

Oboordata  rubra 

Obliqua 

Ollula 

OppcMltifoUa 

V9ivMi\M{fig.l5A.) 

Parmentiera 


881  Pura  {fig,  73L  d.) 
PygmaM 
RadiaU 


857. 


859. 
86a 


{fig.l^a,) 

Retorta  {fig.  6&  g.) 
965.  Rubens  {fig.  70./) 
0G&Rupestri« 

Sarillea 

SeUcea 

Shannonia 
867.  Speciosa 


Spuria  (, 
Tax 


863L 


FeUucida  rubm 
PMlata 

Piolfolia  elegans 
Prinoeps(j^.6&e.) 
Pubescens  mi^or 
PulcheUa 


Axifolia(«..^. 

Tenuiflora  a&a 

Tetraffona 

Translucens  roaea 

Triceps 

Tricolor 

Ventricosa 

868.VertidlUU 
VestiUalba 
C^.67.A.) 
coccinea 

ftilgida 

^_^^»  rosea 
Walkeria 


b 


7S 


Virtl 


J^ 
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S72       Cape  Heaths Jlawering  in  September  afid  October. 


AMnthoidM 
AoiunlMta  0^.  €91 

>) 
Aggngata 

Aitoaia  {Jig.  m.  d.) 
866L  Alopecuroioes 
Archeria  (flg.66^.) 
Ardent  (Af^l.  «t) 
Aspera 
Atturgena 
Bandenia 
BankalanibiB 


CaflDra 
Calycina 

CkpiteU(Ar-71-«) 

Carinata 
STCCarneola 
S71.  CerifoUa 

Cerintholdei 
(Jig- «.  &•) 


S7SL  Cancinna  UUMA.] 
Conferta  0i«r.7a  ik. 
CruentaOi^.fi&A.; 
Cublca  minor 


Ericas  flowering  in  September. 

LawMoiCj^O.*.) 
LongipedunculaU 

Maxgaritacea 
S7(i  Montana 
MuM»ca 
Mutabilla 
Nitida 
NobUia 
Obliqua 
Ollula 
OpporitUblia 
Ovaliaora 
PaltutrtaC^.TSil.) 
PeUuclda  rubra 
Ferlate 
FinifoUac 
PneaUni 

Prmcept  011^.681  «:> 
Pubeacens  mi^or 
Pukrhena 

YMStL(,Jig.'lXd,) 

rubra         Radlau 


Retortar 


\^^ZJL 


.«.) 


Rubens  U^.7a/.) 
Bupeacna 


Solandra 
Sordida 


Tenplea 

TenelU 
TenuiAonaBw 


TtacepB 

Vemix 

Verticillata 

YtftiUalba 

(Ar.67.*.; 


.  fttlglda 


Cflff.7afli) 


Acuminata 


Artonla{>to.e9.d) 

Archeria  {Jig.m.e.) 

ArdeniC^ivi.A.) 

Aapera 

Aifuivena 
S77.  Baskna  purpurea 
■        rubra 

Bandonia 
S78.BIseria 

Bowieana 

Caffla 

Calydna 

CapJdOa  0^.71.11.) 

Carinate 

Cameola 

CerifoUa 

Cerinthoidea 


Ericas  flowering  in  October. 

a()K65.A) 
mimur 


^^i^Jlg.a.b.\ 

Cruenta 

Cubican 

Cupreidna 

Denaa 

Droaeroldei 

Ezaeru 

Exfudani 

Exaurgena 

— — -  camea 


ColoranaOfe.( 
ComoMrnbts 
CoQcaTft 


magna 


FUamentoaa 

iJk-is.g.) 

Flara 

Fbrmoaa' 

Furftiroaa 

8791  Olanduloia 

SSOlGloboaa 
OiacUia 
HartneUl 
RUpldula 


Leticanthera 
,  iJIg.  74.  b.) 
I^onMpeduncalata 

Mocoaa 
MutafaUk 

NltklA 

KobUli 
OppoaitUblia 
OraU 

MuatrUO^j.75.1.) 
LPadunculata 


Bife?- 


R^ao6?ea.*) 

RuDMtria 


88t 


Lambcrtla 


Plnea 
Pneatana 

Pubeaoena  mi^or 

PuIcbeUa 
^vxmUlg,7S,d. 


luten 

Solandra 

TtaL{mMUIg,10,€,) 

Templea 

TMuiflotm  alba 

Tdcna 

Veraix 


Veftlclflata 
Vaatiualb* 


VlridUkm 
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Cape  Heaths Jknoering  in  November  and  December.     37S 


Aeumlnftta  (69.  A.) 
AitonU  Jig.  69.  dl) 

Ardenc  (Jg.  7L  ft.) 

Aqwn 

Aamirgaot 

Banluia  puipurea 

Bowiaaiui 

Caflhi 

Colrdna 

Caiinata 

Certnthoides(68.ft.) 

Coocinet 
Colorani  (Jtg.  67.  c.) 


Ericas  flowering  in  November. 


Cuprenlna 
DenticuUiU 
Drotereridei 
ExMOTtenM 

FllamentoM 

JJ1g-15.g.) 

Plata 

FonnoM 

GracUis 

Hirta 

ImbricaU 

Lambertia 


^•^76. 


CoDcaTa 

Condnna  (Jlg.SJ.  b.) 
Coooolor  niperba 
CnieDU  (fig.  66.  k.) 
Cuhioa  minor 


S84.Leea 

Leucanthara 

ifig'  7*.  *.) 
LoogipcdunculaU 
r(Af.75.A.) 
Lutea 


^.......^  (Jig.  a 

MutabiUs 

OppotitifoUa 

OValaeflora 

Fedanculata 

Pinea 

PneataiM 

Princepi  (Jig.  aa  e.) 

PubMoeiu  nialor 

Pulchella 

PyramidaUs 

885.  RaUifonnIs  blanda 


^(Jlg.l3.a.) 
Regcrminaiu 
RetorU  (Jig.  66.  g.) 


Rupeitrit 
Scabriiua 


Sebana  aatantla 
—  lutea 
>^^—  nana 
fierratirolia 

Sordida 

TuifoUa  0^.70.0.) 

Templea 

Tenella 

Tenuiflora  alba 

Tticepf 

Veniix 


>ria<cula 


YerticiUaU 
Vettitaattw 

(Jig.&^.h^ 

■  coocinea 

■  purpurea 
Viridiflonu 


Ericas  flowering  in  December. 


Ardent  (Jig.  TL  h.) 


Abrtnthoidca 

Acuminata  (Jig.  69.  k.) 

Archeria  (fig.  6S.  e.)       Aisurgmi 

Arctata 


Caflfai 

Calydna 


CarinaU 


Cerlnthoides  — ^ 
Colorans  (Jig.  61.  c) 
ComoMrwra 
Condnna  (Jig.  67.  &) 


magna 

r.ffTTfc) 
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Cottectiofi  of  Hardy  Heaths, 


Leucantben  (Ar.  74.  ft.)  POkheUa 
inciuua  ~ 


LamberUa 
Cuprewlna' 
Benticulata 

Buuis^iu  Longipedui 

FUamentOM  {fig  75.  ^.)     {fig-  75.  ft.) 
FUva  Lutea 

Floribunda  0|f .  7S.  /)    Mammota  {M.  6SL  g,) 
Forraota  Mucosa  ijlg.  iS,/,) 

FiirAiroM  MutabiUa 

Gracilis  OppoeitifoUa 

Graodinosa  {Jig,  78.  ft.)  Oraliflora 
HirU  Pdludda 

Hispidula  Pinea 

Igoescens  {Jig,  65.  e.)      PnesUiu 
Imbricata  Princeps  {Jig.  68.  e,) 


PubeMJOM  miOor  Seariliflora   (« 

minima  Andr.  66. «.) 

Solaiidra 

Pynunidalis  {Jig.  75./)  SonlkU 

Ramentacea  {Jig.  7&  a.)  ^^ilblU  0%.  70.  e.) 
Regenninant  "*       '" 


n'sblanda 


Temples 

Tendla 

Tniupaccns 

TYiceps 

Triumpham  Oiifr  70.  AO 

Veroix 


Versicolor  (Ar.  6S.  ft.) 
VertiU  porpurea  (67.  A.) 


RoUisson' 

Rubens  (J^.  70./.) 

Sarillea 

Scabrlutcula 

S^wna  aurantiA 

—  lutea 

SerpyllifotU  .     . 

SerratifoUa  (>^.  65w/.)   Yiridewxai 

The  above  display  is  formed  of  285  species  and  varieties, 
which  are  numbered  to  show  of  what  sorts  this  display  is  com- 
posed. In  an  ornamental  point  of  view,  the  growth  of  plants 
in  beds  or  borders  of  earth  is  far  preferable  to  growing  them  in 
pots,  and  the  genus  Erica  we  think  might  be  so  grown,  covered 
for  five  or  six  months  in  the  year  with  a  movable  glass  roof,  at 
less  expense,  less  trouble  and  risk  than  usual,  and  superior 
beauty.  We  do  not  allude  to  those  movable  roo6,  where, 
when  the  sashes  are  taken  off,  the  rafters,  walk,  and  flues  re- 
main to  disfigure  the  scene.  To  these  there  can  be  no  objections 
in  kitchen-gardens ;  but  in  ornamental  scenery  the  roof  should 
be  so  completely  removed  as  to  leave  no  traces  of  its  appear- 
ance. This  might  easily  be  done  by  supporting  it  on  movable 
iron  props,  which  might  fit  into  fixed  sockets,  and  by  having 
the  flues  under  the  paths.  For  six  months  of  the  year  they 
would  appear  like  a  clump  of  hardy  shrubs,  and  if  they  were 
planted  on  a  rocky  slope,  or  the  surface  arranged  somewhat 
according  to  the  native  soils  and  situations  of  me  plants,  but 
not  overdone,  the  illusion  would  be  greater. 

Monthly  List  of  Hardy  Heaths  which  have  been  in  Flower  in 
the  open  Air  in  the  Tooting  Nursery.  The  Heights  of  the 
tall  growing  Sorts  given  in  Feet. 

MulUflom  rubra  Vagans 

PolifoUa  Virkli4 

nana  Vi 
Tetralixalba 


JANUARY. 
1.  Camea  {Ag-  74.  h.) 

FEBRUARY. 
3.  Arborea,    5 
Camea  {jig,  74.  h  ) 
■  herbacea 

MARCH. 
Arborea,    5 
4.Austnilis.    4 
Camea  {Jg.  74  A.) 
— —  Herbacea 

5.  Mediterranea,    4 

{Jlg.l^D 
APRIL. 
Arborea,  5 
Australls»  4 
Camea  Uig.  74  A.) 
■'  herbacea 

Mediterranea,  4 

C/I^.  74  i.) 

6.  Sooparia,    6 

MAY. 
Arborea,    5 
Australis,    4 
Mediterranea,    4 


Scoparia, 


7.  Umbellata 

&  ViridiHPUinpurea 

Arborea,  5 

Australis,    4 

9.  anem  alba 

10.  — ^—  rubra 

11.  Multiflora  alba 
12.— —rubra 
13.  PDlifoUa 

14  nana 

Scoparia,    6 

15.  TKralix  alba 

16.  rubra 
Umbellata 
Viridi-purpurea 

17.  VulgariT 
18. alba 

19.  ■  decumbens 

SO.  — ^^—  flore  pleno 

21. spuria 

82.  '—^-.  variegata 
JULY. 

Australia,    4 
S3.  CiliarU  {Jig.  75.  a.) 

Cineroaalba 
■  rubra 

Multiflora  alba 


Umbellata 
94.  Vagans  albaOi^75^) 
25.— —rubra 


>  qMuia 


Vulgaris 


•  flore  pleno 


SEPTEMBJ 
CUiaris  {Jig.  75.  m.) 
Cinereaalba 

MulUflora  aBia 


'  spuria 

— —  variegata 

AUGUST, 
aiiaris  {Jig.  75.  a.) 
Cinerea  alba 
—  rubra 
Multiflora  alba 
— — ^  rulwa 
Polifblla 
— — —  nana 
Sastricta,    2 
TetraUxalba 
— — —  rubra 
Vagansalba 


PolifoUa 

■  nana 
Stricta,    S 

O^rOBEB. 
MulUflora  alba 

rubra 
Stricta.    9 
NOVEMBER. 
Multiflora  alba 


Stricta,    2 

DECEMBE 
Camea 


Number  of  species  and  varieties  twenty-six. 
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Art.  III.  On  the  present  State  of  Gardening  in  Poland.  By 
W.  P.  A.  M.  KiTAiEwsKi,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Warsaw. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  pleasure  the  first  number  of  your 
valuable  Magazine.  At  your  request,  I  promised  to  give  you 
some  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  art  of  gardening  in 
my  country ;  and  the  few  following  notices  are  fdl  that  I  am 
able  to  communicate. 

The  love  of  gardening  has  been  in  all  times  very  remark- 
able in  Poland,  and  this  art  has  made  great  progress  during 
the  last  ten  years;  but  the  culture  of  plants  has  made  more 
improvement  within  that  period  than  landscape  gardening,  or 
the  tasteful  laying  out  of  pleasure-grounds.  Kitchen-garden- 
ing has  been  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection,  and  is 
so  generally  practised,  that  the  metropolis  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  other  towns,  is  provided  with  the  utmost  variety 
of  the  finest  vegetables  in  every  season.  As  to  the  culture  of 
fruit  trees,  there  are  some  priivate  gardeners  of  the  first-rate 
talents,  and  especially  those  of  Warsaw  and  Cracow,  whose 
endeavours  are  directed  exclusively  to  the  forcing  of  fruit 
trees,  and  they  know  well  the  culture  of  the  vine ;  some  of 
them  are  also  very  &mous  for  the  culture  of  the  pine-apple. 

But  most  money  is  spent  on  flower-gardens,  and  for  the 
culture  of  rare  exotic  plants  in  hot-houses  and  green-houses. 
The  taste  for  this  part  of  gardening  is  very  general  among 
the  richer  classes  of  society,  and  the  ladies  especially  are  very 
fond  of  it  In  the  culture  of  useful  plants,  and  the  dissemin- 
ation of  that  kind  of  knowledge  among  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  the  Count  Wodzicki's  patriotic  and  liberal  endea- 
vours are  generally  acknowledged  by  his  countrymen.  His 
large  garden  at  Neidzwiedz,  near  Cracow,  and  the  Gardener's 
Dictionary  published  by  him,  bear  witness  to  his  merit  in  this 
department. 

The  proprietors  of  large  estates  in  Poland,  are  generally 
very  ambitious  of  possessing  parks  and  beautiful  pleasure- 
grounds.  In  laying  out  new  residences,  much  care  is  em- 
ployed, and  the  continual  improvements  made  in  this  depart- 
ment testify  the  taste  of  our  nobility.  It  is  well  known,  that 
most  of  them  spend  a  considerable  time  in  their  early  life,  in 
visiting  foreign  countries,  and  especially  England,  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany;  where  they  learn  to  admire  pic- 
turesque scenery.  The  following  are  residences  with  gardens 
and  grounds  laid  out  on  English  principles : — 
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Pulawyj  (jSg.  76.)  the  principal  seat  of  the  &niily  of  Prince 
Czartoryski,   is  situated  on    the  Vistula,  about  70    English 


miles  distant  from  Warsaw.  This  park  may  be  compared,  in 
every  respect,  to  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  scenery  in 
England  and  Germany.  It  is  to  the  indefatigable  endeavours 
anci  skilful  taste  of  the  Princess  Isabella  Czartoryska  that  we 
are  indebted  for  this  establishment  She  has  also  published 
a  useful  work  on  landscape  gardening.  {Ena/,  of  GarcL 
$  7697.) 

Arcadia^  a  seat  of  the  late  Princess  Radziwill,  is  a  very 
remarkable  place,  about  SO  miles  from  Warsaw. 

Villa  Nuova  {fig,  77.)»  "ear  Warsaw,  the  ancient  seat  of 
King  John  III.,  now  belonging  to  the  family  of  Potocki,  and 
Belvedere,  near  Warsaw,  are  also  very  handsome. 
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Lazenki  (Jig.  78.)?  a  palace  near  Warsaw,  with  grounds 


78 


wen  described  in  your  Encyclopfledia  of  Gardenings  md 
whicb  every  stranger  allows  to  be  most  beautiful. 

Moncoteau^  ana  Natolia-Gucirij  are  not  far  from  Warsaw, 
9nd  very  beautiful.  There  may  be  added  the  gardens  of  Ma- 
riejswice,  Konskie,  Skierniewice,  Bobresck,  Woyslawice,  all 
of  a  rare  beauty. 

In  what  relates  to  the  culture  of  forest  trees,  the  manage* 
ment  of  natural  woods,  &c.  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  the 
enlightened  endeavours  of  Count  Louis  Plater;  who  has  also 
established  a  school  of  Forest  Culture  in  Warsaw. 

The  large  and  beautiful  botanic  garden  belonging  to  the 
University  of  Warsaw,  under  the  mrection  of  M.  Schubert, 
Professor  of  Botany,  possesses  not  only  a  very  large  number 
of  species  (about  10,000),  but  contains  a  collection  of  fruit 
and  forest  trees. 

To  these  remarks,  I  may  add  one  respecting  the  Larix 
communis.  There  are,  in  several  parts  of  Poland,  many 
woods  of  this  tree,  but  particularly  in  the  private  forest  be- 
longing to  the  Count  Soldyk,  on  the  estate  of  Chlewisk. 
On  this  estate  there  are  trees  so  old  and  large,  that  some 
years  ago  the  French  government  sent  M.le  Chevalier  Jean 
de  Reverseau  to  purchase  a  great  number  of  them  for  the 
French  navy.  Each  tree,  cleared  of  the  bark,  was  84*  feet 
long,  and  36  inches  in  diameter  at  the  broad,  and  18  inches 
at  we  small  end.  Twenty  pair  of  oxen  were  necessary  for 
drawing  each  of  these  trees  out  of  the  forest.  It  is,  perhaps, 
also  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  there  have  been  made  some 
trials,  upon  the  use  of  the  leaves  of  pines  of  several  species  for 
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tanning  leather,  and  that  they  appear  to  be  applicable  fdt 
that  purpose. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 
Warsaw,  May,  1826.  Kitaiewski. 

The  engravings  with  which  we  have  illustrated  Professor 
Kitaiewski's  interesting  communication,  are  from  sketches 
taken  by  us  in  1813.  Other  sketches  from  the  same  resi- 
dences and  other  places  in  Poland,  will  be  found  in  our 
Encyclopaedias.  —  Ck)?id. 


Art.  IV.     Oti  a  Disease  w/nc/i  has  attacked  catain  Elm  Trees 
hi  Cambcrwell  Grave,  Storey.     By  a  Constant  Reader. 

Sir, 

My  attention  was  excited  some  few  months  since  by  an 
advertisement  which  appeared  in  several  London  and  provincial 
journals  headed  "  Diseased  Elm  Trees,*'  and  requesting  persons 
having  trees  visited  with  a  disease  similar  to  that  briefly  clescribed 
in  the  advertisement,  to  communicate  with  the  advertiser,  as  it 
appeared  that  a  suit  in  Chancery  was  depending  thereon. 
Feeling  considerable  interest  in  whatever  concerns  forest  tim- 
ber and  v^etable  physiology,  and  wondering  how  such  a 
matter  could  have  got  before  the  Court  of  Chancery,  I  took 
some  pains  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  disease  to  which 
the  attention  of  the  public  was  thus  attracted ;  and  as  the  sub- 
ject is  of  importance,  and  the  circumstances  not  altogether  un- 
interesting, I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  your 
excellent  Magazine  of  laying  before  your  readers  the  result 
of  my  enquiry ;  the  publication  of  it  may  possibly  save  some  of 
them  a  suit  in  Chancery.  For  much  of  the  detail  I  ought  to 
say  that  I  am  indebted  to  the  gendeman  who  inserted  the 
advertisement,  but  of  the  Jacts  I  have  satisfied  myself. 

It  appears,  that  in  Julv,  1 825,  some  newly  established  Gas 
Company  at  Bankside  Began  to  lay  down  mains  and  erect 
posts,  in  the  usual  way,  at  Camberwell,  in  Surrey,  preparatory 
to  the  lighting  the  village  with  gas;  and  that  on  the  23d  of 
August  following,  tlie  whole  village  was,  for  the  first  time,  illu- 
mined with  that  elegant  and  unequalled  light.  Amongst  the 
roads  thus  lighted  was  Camberwell  Grove ;  a  place  well  known 
to  Cockneys  as  the  reputed  spot  where  George  Barnwell  is 
said  to  have  murdered  his  uncle ;  and  to  a  higher  class  of  per- 
sons as  the  hospitable  residence,  for  many  years,  of  the  cele- 
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brated  Dr.  Lettsom.  To  those  who  4o  not  know  the  place  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  Camberwdl 
Grove  is  a  road  not  quite  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  fengtb, 
ibrming  a  gentle  ascent  to  its  summit,  about  SO  feet  wide,  and 
having  a  row  of  trees  on  each  side,  consisting  of  elms,  limes, 
poplars,  and  chesnuts  of  considerable  age  and  size^  closely 
planted,  especially  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  road.  In  the 
month  of  October  following,  a  period  of  about  six  weeks  from 
the  introduction  of  the  gas,  several  of  the  elm  trees  were 
noticed  to  have  lost  or  been  stripped  of  their  bark,  for  about 
three,  four,  and  five  feet  fi*om  the  base  of  the  trunk;  and  the 
evil  appearing  to  increase,  a  gentleman  residing  on  the  spot^ 
interested  in  we  preservation  of  the  trees,  offered  a  reward  of 
two  guineas  for  the  apprehension  of  the  persons  supposed  to 
have  thus  mischievously  barked  them.  Several  months,  how- 
ever, passed  by,  and  though  watchmen  were  employed  to  sit  up 
during  the  night,  no  persons  were  discovered.  Still  the  evil 
was  not  diminished;  the  bark  fell,  or  was  stripped  off,  in 
greater  quantities  than  before,  and  almost  every  person  who 
walked  up  the  Grove,  or  was  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the 
circumstance,  undesignedly  added  somewhat  to  the  mischief 
by  ripping  dff  a  little  bit  in  wantonness,  or  a  curious  desire 
to  discover  the  cause.  The  trees  presented  a  lamentable  ap- 
pearance, and  were  the  subject  of  general  conversation  id  the 
neighbourhood.  Some  time  in  January,  in  the  present  year, 
a  bill  was  filed  in  Chancery  against  the  Gas  Company  by  the 
gentleman  before  alluded  to,  a  solicitor  in  large  practice,  and 
an  application  made  to  the  Court  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  Company  fi-om  layii^  on  or  conducting  any  gas  through 
the  viains  laid  down  by  them  in  CamberweU  Grove.  The  ap- 
plication was  founded  upon  affidavits  of  gardeners  and  others, 
who  deposed  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  disease  in  the  trees 
was  occasioned  by  the  escape  of  the  gas  from  the  mains,  which 
impregnated  the  earth  and  poisoned  the  roots.  The  applica- 
tion, when  made,  was  postponed,  upon  the  ground  of  some 
defect  in  the  plaintiff's  proceedings,  for  a  few  days,  and  ulti- 
mately renewed  during  several  periods,  in  which  a  ^eat  num- 
ber of  scientific  men  were  consulted,  who  made  affidavits  as 
to  their  belief  in  the  cause  of  the  disease ;  and  the  matter  was 
finally  brought  before  the  Vice-Chancellor  on  the  8th  of  April 
last,  and  the  injunction  refused ;  but  leave  was  given  to  the 
plaintiff  to  bring  an  action,  by  which  he  might  establish, 
before  a  juiy,  the  alleged  connection  between  the  introduo- 
tioa  of  the  gas  and  the  disease  in  question,  if  any  such  really 
existed ;  and  also  to  decide  another  question  as  to  the  right 
Vol.  I.  No.  4.  d  d 
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of  the  trustees  for  lighting  the  village  to  lay  down  the  mains 
in  the  Grove  under  their  act  of  Parliament  Upon  this  ques- 
tion I  need  not  trouble  your  readers,  as  it  is  of  no  public  inte- 
rest. I  am  informed  that  no  such  action  has  been  brought, 
and,  moreover,  that  the  plaintiff  has  subsequently  moved  to 
dismiss  his  bill,  which  can  only  be  done  upon  payment  of 
costs.  From  this  cfrcumstance,  and  from  the  legal  ability 
and  well-known  perseverance  of  the  plaintiff  in  all  cases 
where  success  is  attainable  by  talents,  such  as  he  is  admitted 
to  possess,  I  am  justified  in  concluding  that  he  satisfied  him- 
self^ as,  I  confess,  I  am  satisfied,  and  all  those  with  whom  I 
have  conversed,  that  there  was  no  connection  whatever  be- 
tween the  introduction  of  the  gas  and  the  decortication  of 
these  old  elm  trees.  I  have,  by  permission  of  the  solicitor 
for  the  defendants,  perused  carefiilly  all  the  depositions,  as 
well  those  upon  which  the  application  for  an  injunction  was 
founded  as  those  upon  which  it  was  resisted.  In  support  of 
the  application,  the  reasoning  that  appears  most  powerfully  to 
have  influenced  the  judgment  of  the  deponents,  is  the  mere 
fact  of  the  coincidence,  as  to  time,  between  the  introduction  of 
the  gas  and. the  appearance  of  the  disease.  I  am  informed 
that,  since  the  application  to  the  Court,  an  individual  has  been 
found,  who  noticed  the  partial  decortication  of  the  elms  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  the  gas :  this,  though  it  would  have, 
settled  the  question  between  the  contending  parties,  had  it 
been  known  in  time,  does  not  elucidate  the  nature  or  cause 
of  the  disease,  both  of  which  are  interesting  to  all  whos")  ob- 
servation has  been  directed  to  the  constitution  of  plants. 

By  two  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  consulted  by  the  defend- 
ants, I  find  the  decortication  of  the  trees  was  attributed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  little  insect  called  the  Scolytus  destructor,  whose 
amazing  powers  of  destruction  are  so  ably  treated  of  by  Mr. 
W.  S.  M*Leay  in  his  report  upon  the  state  of  the  elms  in  St. 
James's  and  Hyde  Parks.  *  The  ultimate  result  b  certainly 
the  same,  for  in  both  diseases  the  bark  falls  off  and  the  tree 
perishes,  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  trees  in  Camber- 
well  Grove  unquestionably  infested  and  destroyed  by  this 
astonishing  little  insect;  and  even  at  this  moment,  if  you  strip 
off  a  piece  of  t!ie  bark,  you  will  find  myriads  of  larvae  feed- 
ing on  the  soft  inner  bark,  the  surface  of  which  presents  to* 
the  view  (as  described  by  Mr.  M*Leay)  innumerable  impres- 
sions, which  may  be  compared  to  large  and  broad  scolopendrae, 

*  See  Edinourgh  Philosophical  Journal,  No.  xxi.  July  1. 1824,  art.  xii. ; 
also  No.  cccvi.  of  Tilloch's  Philosophical  Magazine  n>r  October,  1825,. 
art.  li.  signed  "  Dendrophilos." 
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and  the  outer  bark  is  perforated  with  innumerable  holes,  as 
with  a  brad-awl. 

But  still,  I  cx)nfess,  it  appears  to  me,  as  well  from  the  o.ther 
affidavits  and  depositions  upon  the  subject  as  from  my  own 
observation,  that  the  elm  trees,  in  the  present  case,  are  visited 
with  a  distinct  and  independent  disease ;  which  I  learn  was 
prevalent  last  summer,  and  may  yet  be  seen  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country  where  no  ^as  has  ever  been,  and  where 
the  »Scolytus  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed. 

In  Camberwell  Grove  the  mains  were  laid  close  to  the 
trees,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  as  you  ascend,  and 
equally  near  to  all  the  trees  on  that  side,  and  yet  the  elms 
on  the  right-hand  side,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  feet  from  the 
mains,  were  equally  and  in  the  same  manner  affected,  and 
no  other  species  of  tree  was  thus  visited.  Tlie  disease  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Lindley,  the  crarden  secretary  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  in  his  deposition:  "  The  outer 
or  indurated  bark  of  such  of  the  said  elm  trees  as  present 
the  unhealthy  appearance  aforesaid  is  detached  and  easily 
separable  from  the  inner  bark  thereof,  and  very  considerable 
quantities  have  fallen  or  been  stripped  off  from  the  said  trees. 
The  inner  bark  exhibits  the  appearance  of  considerable  extra- 
vasation of  the  juices  having  taken  place,  thereby  giving  to 
the  sur&ce  thereof  an  unusually  humid  appearance,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  die  deponent,  indicates  an  approach  to  putre- 
&ction ;  and,  in  one  instance,  the  extravasation  of  the  juices 
had  become  so  C(^ious  as  to  flow  from  the  tree  in  the  form  of 
foul  putrid  matter."  Mr.  Lindley  then  proceeds  to  detail  at 
length  the  arguments  and  reasonings  upon  which  he  is  con- 
vinced that  the  disease  in  question  is  in  no  way  arising  from, 
or  connected  with,  the  gas ;  and  he  makes  it  clear  almost  to 
demonstration,  by  an  illustration  of  a  particular  case,  that  if 
the  trees  had  really  absorbed  poisonous  or  deleterious  matter, 
a  general  aridity  would  have  been  the  result,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  bark  would  have  adhered  more  closely  than  usual 
to  the  wood,  and  no  extravasation  of  the  juices  and  decortic- 
ation, as  in  the  case  of  the  trees  in  Camberwell  Grove.  I 
lament  that  I  have  not  room  to  copy  from  his  deposition  the 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  circulation  of  the  sap 
of  the  tree  takes  place,  from  which  he  proves  that  the  leaves 
and  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  not  the  trunk,  would  have 
been  the  first  parts  affected,  supposing  that  the  gas  had  exer- 
cised any  specific  influence  upon  the  trees.  He  concludes  by 
quoting  fi*om,  and  referring  to,  the  works  of  several  learned  and 
able  writers,  who  have  treated  upon  these  iliseases  as  incident 
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to  old  elms,  and  known  to  botanists  more  than  half  a  centurjr 
since;  particularly  Duhamel  du  Monceau,  in  1758,  in  his 
work  entitled  "  ta  Physique  des  Arbres ;"  Dr.  Carl  Ludovic 
Willdenow,  professor  of  natural  history  and  botany,  in  the 
University  of  Berlin,  who  speaks  of  this  disease  under  the 
name  of  **  carcinoma  arborum;''  M.  Brisseau-Mirbel;  the 
Reverend  Patrick  Keith ;  Professor  Link ;  and  many  other 
writers  of  great  consideration  and  authority. 

There  are  other  affidavits,  showing,  as  at  Cheltenham,  the 
innocence  of  gas,  after  having  been  used  for  several  years  in 
the  midst  of  the  public  walks,  and  close  to  the  roots  of  the 
elms  there,  and  pointing  out  the  existence  of  the  identical 
disease  in  many  places  where  gas  never  was* 

Upon  the  whole,  the  facts,  the  reasonings,  and  c^inions, 
adduced  by  a  large  number  of  first-rate  men,  appear  to  me 
so  perfectly  conclusive  that  I  conceive  it  would  have  been 
impossible,  had  the  case  gone  before  a  jury,  to  have  doubted 
as  to  the  result. 

I  have  myself  since  inspected  some  elms  in  the  rookeiy  at 
the  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  and  in  a  field  belonging  to  Earl 
Ferrars,  at  Bayswater,  and  in  several  of  the  gardens  of  the 
colleges  at  Oxford,  and  I  find  the  disease  the  same,  with  this 
only  difference,  that  in  Camberwell  Grove,  or  the  neighbour- 
hood, it  is  evident  that  there  are  persons  who  have  an  object 
in  getting  rid  of  the  trees,  as  either  injurious  to  health  or 
building  speculations,  who  have  violently  ripped  off  the  bark, 
as  it  has  become  loosened  by  the  diseased  state  of  the  tree. 
The  trees  are  now  certainly  dying,  although  they  budded  and 
came  into  leaf  apparently  as  strongly  as  their  more  healthy 
neighbours;  and  the  present  hot  summer  seems  likely  to 
complete  what  the  heat  of  last  year,  aided  by  the  dnons  and 
adjoining  buildings,  probably  contributed  to  commence. 

It  is  by  the  communication  of  individual  knowledge  and 
experience  that  society,  in  the  aggr^ate,  is  benefited,  and  by 
giving  plate  to  communications  of  such  experience,  that  the 
character  and  intelligence  of  our  gardeners  will  be  raised. 

I  have  no  other  object  in  this  communicati(»i,  than  die 
contributing  my  mite  of  information  to  the  general  stock,  and 
I  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologise  for  having  taken  up  so  muMch  of 
your  valuable  work. 

I  am,  &c  &c. 

A  Constant  Rbadkr. 
London,  Augiut  26.  1886. 
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We  have  seen  several  of  the  affidavits  alluded  to,  on  both 
aides  of  the  Question,  conversed  with  four  of  the  deponents, 
and  examined  the  trees.  Most  of  the  depositions  proceed  on 
the  supposition  of  the  gas  escaping  from  the  pipes  under 
ground,  and  being  absorbed  by  the  vessels  of  the  roots ;  but 
one  argues  on  the  idea  of  the  gas  escaping  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  acting  by  contact  with  the  parts  injured.  Some  of  the 
deponents,  as  Mr.  Lindlev,  reason  on  physiological  princi- 
ples ;  others,  as  Mr.  Sinclair,  from  experience  and  observ- 
ation ;  a  third  class  decide  empirically ;  and  one  gentleman 
experimentally.  This  last  deponent,  an  eminent  chemist, 
planted  some  sets  of  potatoes  in  natural  soil,  and  some  in  soil 
impregnated  with  hydrogen  gas,  and  found  that  those  in  the 
latter  soil  were  some  days  later  in  appearing  above  ground 
than  the  others;  however,  they  did  appear,  and  grew  very 
well. 

That  plants,  like  animals,  may  be  poisoned  bv  the  absorption 
of  deleterious  substances,  has  been  proved  oy  M.  T.  Mar- 
cet  [Gard.  Mag.  89.):  but  that  the  disease  in  the  bark  of 
these  elms  is  not  owine  to  the  absorption  of  poison,  Mr.  Lind- 
ley  has  satisfactorily  deduced  fix>m  the  known  facts,  that  the 
sap  absorbed  by  the  root  of  a  tree  ascends  by  the  wood  to  the 
leaves,  and  there  being  changed  into  proper  juice,  analogous 
to  the  blood  of  animals,  returns  by  the  bark ;  consequently, 
in  returning,  it  would  first  have  aflfected  the  young  shoots  at 
the  top  of  the  tree,  and  on  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
before  it  could  have  injured  the  lower  part  t)f  the  tnmk. 
That  the  disease  is  not  owing  to  the  presence  of  gas  in  the 
atmosphere  is  evident  from  t£s  circumstance  of  neither  the 
leaves  of  the  elms,  nor  the  flowers  and  tender  shrubs  close  to 
that  side  of  the  rc^  where  the  gas  pipes  are  laid,  being  in 
the  slightest  degree  injured.  What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the 
disease  ?  Old  age  and  the  want  of  nourishment.  This  is  our 
decided  opinion.  The  soil  is  thin,  on  a  gravelly  subsoil ;  the 
trees  stand  close  toother,  and,  consequently,  uie  ground  is 
completely  filled  with  their  roots.     Already  stinted  in  their 

growth,  and  beginning  to  decay,  this  process  was  accelerated 
y  the  dry  summer  of  1825,  and  by  a  series  of  excavations 
made  in  tnat  year  along  one  side  of  the  avenue  for  a  row  of 
houses ;  which  completely  drained  the  gravelly  stratum. 

The  extravasation  of  the  juices  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lindley, 
did  not  appear  to  us  general,  and  the  insects  alluded  to  by  our 
correspondent  are  found  under  the  bark  of  most  elm  trees  in 
a  state  of  decay,  and  are  to  be  considered  as  the  consequences 
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of  that  process.  In  addition  to  the  trees  referred  to,  as  simi- 
larly circumstanced  with  those  at  Camberwell  Grove,  may  be 
mentioned  a  number  at  Lisson  Grove,  Paddington. — Cond. 


Art.  Yi  Remarks^  including  tke  ResuUs  of  some  ExperimerUsy 
on  budding  the  Peach  and  Nectarifie  on  Almond  Stocks.  By 
Mr.  William  Anderson,  F.L.S.  H.S.  &c.  Curator  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Chelsea. 

Dear  Sir, 

A  Gardener's  Magazine  was  much  wanted,  and  one  con- 
ducted by  you,  who  nave  been  so  much  employed  in  the 
various  practices  of  horticulture,  cannot  fail  to  be  patronised 
by  the  gardeners,  and  become  use&l  to  the  public.  With  this 
persuasion,  we  send  you  the  following  observations  on  the 
almond  as  a  stock,  which  you  may  perhaps  think  worth  a  place 
in  your  pages. 

At  an  early  period  of  our  practice,  it  appeared  strange  that 
the  almond  was  not  employed  as  a  stock  for  the  peach ;  we 
enquired  the  reason  amon^t  the  nurserymen,  but  got  no  satis- 
factory answer.  This  induced  us,  in  the  spring  of  1815,  to 
plant  six-pennyworth  of  sweet  almonds  in  the  vacant  places 
on  the  wall  of  our  little  kitchen-garden  here :  some  of  these 
were  strong  enough  by  September  following  to  take  buds ;  but 
we  waited  to  have  several  of  the  best  sorts  of  peaches  worked 
at  the  same  time.  In  July  and  August,  1816,  we  budded 
twenty-eight  of  these  stocks,  with  fifteen  sorts  of  peaches,  as 
follow: — 

Budded  In  1816.  AHTetnlSSS.  .  Budded  in  1818.  AUrciniass. 

8  Nobless  (Noblest  ?)     o  3  T^ton  de  Venus           •  o 

2  Early  Ann       .        .    o  2  Oalande          -             -  O 

2  Late  Admirable       -    3  .3  Red  Magdalen              ^  O 

2  Violet  h^ve           -    0  2  Red  Roman  Nectarine  -  l 

2  2  Newington  Nectarine  -  2 


2  Ro^al  Gfeorge 

2  Gnmwood's  Royal 


1  White  Nectarine  -  1 

George     -  '     .    o  2  Red  Ma/*dalen  Peach  -  S 

2  Avant  Rouge  -    2  l  Abricot  P^he  -  I 

Total  budded  in  1816,  28 ;  alive  in  1826^  15. 

These  buds  succeeded  as  well  as  they  usually  do  on  any  of 
the  plum  stocks.  In  1817  they  made  very  strong  shoots. 
Our  expectations  were  now  raised  very  high,  although  one 
plant,  on  which  was  Grimwood's  Royal  George,  after  perfecting 
its  wood,  dried  up  with  its  leaves  on  in  October,  when  the  sap 
was  descending.  This  we  thought  might  be  owing  to  some 
evil  at  the  root,  as  nothing  appeared  above  ground  to  account 
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for  the  failure.  In  1818  many  of  the  sorts  flowered  and  pro- 
duced larger  fruit  ttian  the  same  kinds  on  plum  stocks ;  the 
shoots  were  strong,  and  ail  promised  well  for  a  great  crop  the 
fbllowmg  year.  About  the  end  of  September,  liowever,  five 
of  the  best  trees  began  to  decay,  and  by  the  middle  of  October 
they  dried  up,  keeping  their  leaves  on.  The  remaining  trees 
bad  now  become  fens  of  three  feet  radiation,  with  fine  shoots. 
These  ceased  to  elongate  about  the  end  of  August,  and  after- 
wards they  swelled  the  wood  and  flower  buds.  It  should  be 
observed,  that  the  almond,  left  to  itself,  usually  contmues 
growing,  even  till  checked  by  the  frost  of  December. 

In  1819  we  lost  three  fine  trees,  as  in  1818;  in  1820  we 
lost  but  one  tree;  in  1821  we  lost  two  trees;  in  1822  we  lost 
one;  and  in  1823  we  thought  the  like  misfortune  was  at  an 
end,  as  the  remaining  twenty-one  trees  shed  their  leaves  and 
flowered  well  in  the  spring  of  1824,  and  all  of  them  produced 
finiit  less  or  more.  Our  reviving  hopes  were  blasted,  however, 
in  October  following,  for  then  two  fine  large  trees  dried  up 
with  all  their  leaves  on.  In  1825  there  was  a  great  show  of 
large  flowers  and  plenty  of  fi*uit,  but  two  of  ue  remaining 
nineteen  went  ofi^  as  on  former  years. 

A  bud  of  the  Moorpark  apricot  was  inserted  on  one  of  these 
stocks  in  1816,  and  produced  ft'uit  in  1820.  It  now  covers 
about  four  yards  of  wall,  and  its  fruit  is  larger,  smoother,  and 
better  flavoured  than  when  worked  on  the  plum ;  but  we  are 
afraid  it  will  be  of  short  duration,  for  two  years  afler  budding, 
the  almond  stock,  being  about  two  feet  hiffh,  became  as  rugged 
as  an  aged  apricot  tree,  and  lately  we  have  discovered  imat 
one  side  of  it  is  quite  rotten.  The  stocks  of  the  peaches  and 
nectarines,  the  white  nectarine  excepted,  which  is  become  very 
rough,  are  as  smooth  barked  as  those  which  are  not  worked. 

from  the  above  are  we  to  conclude  that  peaches  will  not 
thrive  m^y  years  on  almond  stocks  ?  or  are  we  to  wait  ten 
years  longer,  to  know  how  many  of  these  remaining  thirteen 
trees  are  in  a  thriving  state  at  twenty  years'  growth?  In  the 
meantime,  you  may,  perhaps,  hear  me  result  of  other  experi- 
ments on  the  same  subject. 

The  trees  alive  are  denoted  by  the  numbers  following  the 
names  in  the  list.  There  are  twelve  of  the  almonds  which 
have  never  been  worked  at  all ;  these  have  been  all  along,  and 
still  are,  in  perfect  health  and  vigour. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Wm.  Anderson. 
Chelsea  Garden^  March  11.  1826. 
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In  France  the  peach  and  nectarine  are  most  commox&lj 
worked  on  almond  stocks,  and  both  there  and  in  Giemiany  th^ 
are  found  to  do  well  on  such  stocks  when  the  soil  is  de^  aod 
diy.  When  the  soil  is  not  deep,  or  where  it  is  wet  bottomed, 
they  prefer  the  damson  or  Julieu  plum  stocks.  Apricots  are 
also  frequently  grafted  on  almond  stocks,  and. found  to  do 
quite  wdl.  See  the  Bon  Jardinier  for  1826»  articles  Picker^ 
Amandier,  and  Abricotier.  If  we  might  suggest  an  opinion  as 
lo  the  cause  of  the  fisulure  of  Mr.  Anderson's  trees,  we  shoidd 
gay^  —  as  the  soil  is  loose  and  deep,  might  it  not  be  owing  to 
the  wet  bottom  ?  They  are  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Thames, 
which  rises  within  two  feet  of  the  ground's  sur&ce  every  qpring 
tide.  —  Qmd. 


Art.  VI.     On  the  Culture  of  the  CycUmen  Peniam.  (fig.  79.) 
By  Mr.  John  Wii^ot,  F.H.&  Isleworth. 

Sir, 

This    beautiful   bulb   appears  to   have  been  introduced 
about  the  year  1731  from  the 
Cyprus ;  and  though  it  has  beer 
century  in  our  possession,  yet  th 
culture  certainly  cannot   be  si 
understood,    as   we    seldom   fi 
any  thing  like  perfection,  bei 
rally  a  weak  plant,    both   in 
flower,  with  seldom   more  tha 
blossoms  at  a  time  on  the  bulb, 
ject  for  thus  addressing  you  is 
more  extensively  cultivated ;  an 
profess,  in  your  Magazine,  the  or 
as  well  as  the  usefiil  part  of  hor 
I  trust  that  the  observations  I  &.x«  a^^^ui. 
to  make  relative  to  the  culture  of  this  elegant  plant  may  not 
be  unacceptable  to  my  brother  gardeners,  or  considered  a  pre- 
sumption on  my  part,  or  a  digression  from  my  particular  de- 
partment in  the  profession. 

The  method  generally  pursued  with  this  handsome  bulb  is 
to  sufier  it  to  flower  in  the  green-house,  and,  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  it  is  usually  put  away 
in  some  dry  place,  and  frequently  the  pots  turned  on  one  side 
in  a  dry  staU^  together  with  the  Ixias,  Amaryllises,  &c.  and  not 
suffered  to  vegetate  until  the  following  spring,  when  the  bulb 
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»  frequently  found  as  dry  as  possible.  It  thai  undergoes  the 
same  treatment  as  in  the  preosdingyear,  after  a  renovation  by 
moisture^  heat,  &c.  Nature  having  performed  its  office,  it  is 
again  ass^ned  to  the  drying  system. 

Being  extremely  partial  to  this  fine-scented  bulb,  I  turned 
my  attention  to  its  propagaUon  and  culture,  and  with  that 
success  which  astonished  every  one  who  saw  it.  At  one  time 
I  had  some  hundreds  of  pots,  and  so  uncommonlv  luxuriant 
was  their  growth,  that  an  eminent  botanist,  one  of  your  cor- 
respondents, once  asked  me  what  plants  they  were. 

As  this  plant  blossoms  early  I  would  advise  assisting  it  with 
a  little  heat  Select  a  few  pots,  and  place  them  in  we  stove 
in  the  b^nninff  of  February ;  they  will  soon  show  their  blos- 
som ;  remove  tnem,  by  degrees,  uito  their  old  quarter,  the 
green-house,  and  select  only  those  plants  that  are  scented, 
some  being  much  more  so  than  others ;  they  will  soon  form 
their  seed-vessels,  if  assisted  with  plenty  of  air,  and,  when  you 
fiml  the  see<l  sufficiently  ripe,  sow  it  immediately  in  pans. 
The  plants  will  appear  in  the  autumn ;  let  them  remain  in 
the  green-house  to  about  the  beginning  of  May ;  and,  in  re- 
moving the  plants  from  the  pans,  you  will  find  they  have 
formed  bulbs  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  some  as  large  as  a 
hazel-nut.  Prepare  a  bed  for  their  reception  by  digging  and 
raking  the  soil  to  a  fine  mould,  and  cover  the  same  over  with 
about  two  inches  of  sifted  loam,  leaf  mould,  or  rotten  dung, 
wi^  a  mixture  of  sandy  peat.  Plant  the  bulbs  six  inches 
apart  from  each  other,  and  let  them  be  kept  covered,  either 
with  hand-fflasses,  which  at  that  season  can  be  spared,  or  with 
hot-bed  sashes,  to  protect  them  from  the  cold  and  probably 
firosty  nights,  and,  in  the  daytime,  admit  what  air  is  required, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  About  the  middle  of 
summer,  when  you  apprehend  no  danger  from  the  frosty 
nights,  &c  the  glass  may  be  taken  away,  as  the  plants  will 
require  no  farther  care  than  sufficiently  watering  them,  if 
the  season  proves  a  dry  one,  and  as  ofien  as  occasion  may 
require. 

At  the  time  you  remove  the  green-house  plants  into  the 
house  let  the  cyclamen  be  taken  up  carefully  and  potted,  one 
bulb  in  a  smaU  pot.  Fit  the  pot  to  the  size  of  the  plan^  and 
be  careful  not  to  place  a  small  plant  in  a  large  pot  The  pot 
No.  60.  for  small  ones,  and  the  No.  48.  for  3ie  larger,  will  be 
sufficient ;  and,  if  a  fine  growing  summer  succeed,  some  of 
the  bulbs  will  be  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  produce  as  much 
blossom  as  a  plant  two  years  old  by  the  drying  system.  The 
soil  I  made  use  of  was  loam,  leaf  mouldy  and  dung,  with  some 
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sand  or  bog  earth,  and  plenty  of  th<it  white  sharp  sand,  wbidi 
is  to  be  found  in  the  bog  soil  of  Wimbledon  Common ;  the  pro- 
hibition from  taking  which  must  be  universally  acknowledged 
as  a  great  injury,  not  only  to  that  highly  respectable  class  the 
nurserymen  around  our  metropolis,  but  to  private  gentlemen 
and  botanists  of  every  description. 

By  this  mode  of  cultivation  a  stock  of  that  beautiful  plant 
can  easily  be  raised ;  and  as  time  can  be  saved  in  the  cultiv- 
ation without  any  additional  expense  or  trouble,  I  trust  I  shaU, 
in  a  short  time,  see  it  growing  generally  with  that  luxuriance 
which  I  have  often  ob^rved  with  pleasure  in  my  own  garden, 
where  I  have  frequently  counted  from  fifty  to  eighty  fine, 
strong,  expanded  blossoms  fix)m  a  bulb  two"  years  old,  growing 
in  a  forty-eight-sized  pot  If  you  consider  these  observations 
worthy  insertion  in  your  useful  publication,  they  are  mudi  at 
your  service. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

John  Wilmot. 
Meworthj  Aprils  1826. 


Art.  VII.  Some  Account  of  an  Attempt  to  arrest  the  Ravages 
of  the  Aphis  lanigera^  or  American  Blighty  on  Fruit  Trees. 
By  T.  C.  HuDDLESTONE,  Esq.  F.H.S. 

Sir, 
If  the  following  account  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
arrest  the  ravages  of  the  woolly  aphis,  should  be  deemed  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  pages  of  your  Magazine,  I  should  feel  obliged 
by  its  insertion ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  a  means  of  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  scientific  and  practical  men  to  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  insect  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1825,  my 
attention  was  first  attracted  to  the  state  of  some  old  apple 
trees  in  my  garden,  by  observing,  on  the  decayed  parts  of 
the  trunks,  an  appearance  of  cotton,  which,  upon  a  closer 
examination,  I  discovered  to  proceed  from  a  small  insect, 
which  I  immediately  recognised  as  the  woolly  aphis,  -or 
American  blight.  Upon  referring  to  the  pages  of  your  valuable 
Encyclopaedia  of  Gardening,  second  edition,  I  found  that 
the  best  methods  there  recommended  of  destroying  it,  were 
"  thoroughly  cleaning  with  a  brush  and  cold  water,  together 
with  amputation  when  it  has  been  some  time  at  work :" — **  but 
this  will  not  do  unless  resorted  to  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
progress."  I  therefore  immediately  began  to  clean  out  the 
decayed  places  with  a  sharp-pointed  stick,  and  for  some  time 
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I  kept  the  insect  under  very  well,  but  it  soon  outstripped  my 
exertions,  and  established  itself  on  the  branches ;  so  I  deter- 
mined to  let  the  fruit  ripen,  and  attack  my  enemy  in  his 
quarters  before  the  commencement  of  winter;  and  finding 
that  the  insect  existed  upon  the  sap  alone,  I  naturaUy  con- 
cluded that  if  I  could  case  the  stems  and  branches  of  the 
trees  with  any  thin  substance,  I  should  succeed  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  progress  of  the  insect  In  pursuance  of  my  plan, 
at  the  latter  end  of  October,  I  ordered  my  gardener  to  pro- 
cure some  quick*lime  and  mix  it  with  water,  and  then  directed 
him  to  whitewash  the  trees  with  it,  and  lay  it  on  pretty  thick 
upon  the  stems  and  larger  branches :  he  obeyed  my  instruc- 
tions to  the  letter ;  the  trees  were  completely  cased  in  lime. 
The  winter  season  passed,  spring  came ;  the  trees  were  covered 
A  usual  with  abundance  of  blossoms,  for  they  are  yet  excel- 
lent bearers,  and  I  was  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  mv  experi- 
ment; but  I  soon  discovered  that  it  had  completely  miled,  for 
an  abundance  of  the  insects  were  found  by  me,  even  where 
the  lime  was  thickest,  and  are  even  now,  while  I  am  writing, 
still  upon  the  trees,  especially  on  this  year's  shoots.  But  I 
intend  to  try  one  other  experiment  at  the  close  of  the  autumn ; 
and  as  some  of  my  friends  were  anxious  to  know  the  result 
of  this  first  experiment,  I  thought  that  the  best  method  was 
to  communicate  the  result  to  you  for  insertion  in  the  widely 
circulated  Gardener's  Magazine. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  remain.  Sir,  &c. 

Thos.  C.  Huddlestone. 
Newark  on  TrcrUy  August  1.  1826. 


Art.  VIII.  Recipe  for  composing  a  Liquid  for  effectually 
destroying  Caterpillars^  Ants^  Worms^  and  other  Insects.  By 
Mr.  James  Burges,  Gardener  to  the  Reverend  Richard 
Lane,  of  Coffleet,  Devonshire. 

.  Sir, 

I  HAVE  perused  the  first,  second,  and  third  numbers  of 
your  excellent  work,  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  with  much 
gratification,  but  have  not  met  with  any  uiing  for  effectually 
destroying  insects.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  inform  you  of 
A  composition  of  a  liquor  for  destroying  caterpillars^  ants^ 
worms,  and  other  insects.  Take  black  soap  ohe  pound  and 
half,  sulphur  vivum  one  pound  and  half,  nux  vomica  two 
ounces,  mushrooms  of  any  kind  two  pounds,  rain  or  river 
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water  twelve  gallons.  Divide  the  water  into  eqoal  parts :  pift 
six  gallons  into  a  barrel  (which  should  be  only  used  for  this 
purpose) ;  put  the  soap  in  the  barrel  with  the  water,  let.  it 
be  well  stirred  till  it  is  quite  dissolved ;  then  add  to  it  the 
mushrooms,  after  they  have  been  slightly  bruised :  take  the 
remaining  six  gallons  of  water,  put  it  into  a  kettle  to  boil ; 
put  the  whole  quantity  of  sulphur  into  a  coarse  cloth,  tie  it 
up  and  fasten  to  it  a  stone,  that  it  may  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  kettle ;  put  the  nux  vomica  likewise  into  the  kettle  to 
boil ;  thirty  minutes  is  the  time  it  should  be  kept  boiling ; 
keep  it  well  stirred  with  a  stick,  and  let  the  sulphur  be  wdl 
squeezed  out,  that  it  may  unite  to  the  lather.  The  wateri 
when  taken  off  the  fire,  is  to  be  poured  into  the  barrel  with 
the  before-mentioned  soap  and  mushroom-water.  It  is  to  be 
well  stirred  every  day  with  a  stick,  until  it  sets  incorporated 
altogether,  and  the  mixture  becomes  fetid;  it  is  necessary  to 
stop  the  barrel  while  you  are  stirring  it  In  using  it,  sprinkle 
on  the  ground,  or  eject  it  with  a  common  syringe.  When  all 
the  water  has  been  made  use  of,  the  sediment  should  be 
thrown  into  a  pit  and  covered  over,  lest  any  thing  eat  of  it 
If  you  deem  this  receipt  deserving  a  place  in  your  valuable 
miscellany  it  is  at  your  service. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c 

James  Bueges. 
Coffleety  near  Plympton^  Devonshire^ 
August  i8.  1826. 

P.S.  In  a  future  letter  I  shfdl  give  a  composiuou  for  firuit 
trees.  J.  B. 


Art.  IX.  A  simple^  effectual^  and  expeditious  Mode  of  de- 
stroying  the  Green  Fly  and  other  Insects.  By  Mr.  Thomas 
M*Laurin,  Gardener,  Bunny  Park,  Nottinghamshire. 

Sir, 

In  the  present  dry  season,  so  &vourable  to  the  production  of 
ffreen  fly  that  their  numbers  are  almost  unprecedented,  the 
lollowing  method,  which  I  practise,  for  their  destruction,  may 
perhaps  not  be  unimportant  to  some  readers  of  your  valuable 
Magazine. 

I  procure,  from  the  tobacconist's,  liquor  expressed  from 
tobacco,  to  every  gallon  of  which  I  add  five  gallons  <rf  water; 
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tfiis  mixtore  I,  with  Read's  garden  syrin^  ^rinkle  over  the 
trees,  puttbig  it  on  the  finest  rose,  and  being  careful  to  wet  all 
tlie  leaves ;  this  operation  is  performed  only  in  the  hottest 
sunshine,  as  the  effect  is  then  much  greater  (han  when  the 
ipveather  is  dull.  In  this  manner  I  have,  this  spring,  with  five 
gallons  of  liquor,  reduced  as  above  stated,  cleaned  seventeen 
peach  and  nectarine  trees,  twelve  of  which  average  seventeen 
feet  in  length  and  twelve  in  height.  The  black  glutinous 
insect,  provincially  called  blight,  so  destructive  to  the  cherry 
trees,  is  destroyed  in  the  same  way  with  equal  facilitv.  X 
liave  also  found,  upon  trial,  that  the  grubs  wnich  attack  the 
apricot,  may  be  destroyed  almost  instantly  by  immersing  the 
leaves  infested  in  this  hquor. 

This  is  the  cheapest  and  most  expeditious  manner  of  de- 
stroying the  above  insects  which  has  come  within  my  know- 
ledge, and  to  those  who  Jiave  not  seen  the  operation  per- 
form^ the  effect  produced  is  almost  incredible.  Roses,  and, 
in  fact,  any  plant  liable  to  be  infested  with  green  fly,  and 
situated  where  tobacco  smoke  cannot  be  used  with  ^ect,  may 
be  easily  cleaned  by  dipping  in  or  sprinkling  with  tobacco 
liquor,  as  circumstances  may  render  most  convenient. 

When  trees  have  got  so  bad  that  their  leaves  are  much 
curied,  some  of  the  flies,  being  protected  within  the  curl,  will 
escape :  in  this  case  jnore  force  must  be  applied  to  the 
syringe,  and  in  a  day  or  two  the  trees  should  be  looked  over 
again,  and  whatever  part  of  the  leaves  has  not  been  wetted 
should  be  washed  with  a  painter's  brush ;  but  a  carefiil  person 
will  render  this  process  unnecessary,  by  taking  them  In  time* 

llie  liquor  costs  in  Nottingham  1^.  2d.  per  gallon. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Thos.  M^Laurin. 
Bunny  Parky  Nottingham,  May  22.  1826. 


Art.  X.  Remarks  on  the  Affairs  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society.     By  a  Friend  to  Facts. 

Sir, 
Upon  perusing  a  letter  in  your  last  Number  (Art.  XV.),  and 
your  note  respecting  the  Horticultural  Society,  I  was  struck 
with  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  latter,  viz.,  "We  think  it 
very  questionable  if  the  present  system,  embracing  so  many 
objects  both  at  home  and  abroad*  can  be  continued  for  many 
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years  longer."     This  point,  I  think,  requires  the  imniediate 
consideration  of  the  Society.     Few  institutions,  perhaps^  bave 
increased  their  numbers  so  rapidly;  notwithstanding  whicfay 
the  expenditure  has  exceeded  the  receipts ;  for  it  appears  by 
the  last  report  of  the  Crarden  Committee,  that  the  Soci^y  h^ 
been  obliged  to  raise  a  loan  of  3000/.  to  complete  works 
already  in  progress.    Now,  it  never  can  be  expected  that  sub- 
scribers will  be  added  in  such  numbers  as  they  have  been.    As 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  I  know  that  fashion  alone  has  in- 
duced many  to  join  it,  which  has  brought  funds  very  useful  to 
it  in  its  infancy ;  but  this  leader  is  too  capricious  to  leave  any 
solid  grounds  for  hope  that  its  votaries  will  continue  to  uphold 
the  building  they  themselves  have  assisted  to  rear.     It  is  self- 
evident  too  much  has  been  aimed  at  to  accomplish  at  once ; 
and  I  fear,  should  any  cause  deprive  us  of  our  active  and 
energetic  Secretary,  it  will  be  difiicult  to  find  a  successor  who 
will  even  maintain  what  he  has  established.     A  more  gradual 
formation,  and  greater  economy  in  the  expenditure,  would  have 
been  wise,  therefore,  on  this  account,  as  well  as  others.     It  is 
probable  that  half  the  quantitv  of  land  now  rented  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  all  the  really  beneficial  objects 
of  the  Society.     The  members  are  not  to  apply  for  articles 
they  can  obtain  of  the  nurserymen.     Of  what  use,  then,  are 
the  large  quantities  of  such  which  are  now  grown  by  the 
Society  r  and  what  becomes  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  pro- 
duced in  their  garden,  not  a  tithe,  of  which  appears  at  toeir 
pneetings  ?  As  ue  Society  wants  funds,  why  not  find  a  market 
for  this,  or  grow  less,  and  so  reduce  the  expenses  ?     These 
remarks  I  have  heard  from  strangers  who  have  occasionally 
visited  the  garden  with  me.     Upon  the  principle  of  not  sup- 
plying such  articles  as  are  grown  at  the  nurseries,  I  think  the 
Society  might  also  exclude  every  thing  they  introduce  when 
they  have  established  it  in  the  country,  and  so  make  room  for 
other  new  fruits,  vegetables,  and  plants.     Upon  the  subject  of 
sending  out  collectors,  I  differ  with  your  correspondent.     A 
Society  with  such  means  in  their  power,  and  objects  in  view, 
are  benefiting  the  community  greatly  by  so  doing,  as  they 
so  freely  distribute  what  they  obtain.     He  must  likewise  know 
that  the  Linnean  Society  has  no  garden.    As  to  the  establish- 
ment at  Kew,  the  system  there  is  not  to  distribute^  but  to 
retain  all  that  is  valuable  within  itself.    There  new  plants  live 
and  die  unseen  except  by  a  few  favoured  individuals ;  for  if  a 
visit  is  paid  to  the  gardens,  it  is  ten  to  one  if  you  have  a 
person  to  attend  you  who  knows  which  they  are,  or  is  willing 
to  point  them  out.     The  Horticultural  Societv  has  never 
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attempted  a  scientific  botanical  collection ;  but,  destitute  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  is  of  one  that  is  usefully  open  to 
the  public,  I  should  not  regret  their  doing  it 

The  observation  in  your  correspondent's  letter  respecting 
the  admission  of  strangers,  induces  me  to  believe  he  is  un- 
acquainted witli  the  facility  afforded.  A  Fellow  may  introduce 
one  when  he  visits  the  warden  himself,  or  he  may  obtain  a 
ticket  for  a  friend  by  appUcation  to  the  office  in  Regent  Street. 
Indeed,  a  stranger,  personally  applying,  will  have  one  granted ; 
and  it  is  only  to  those  who  have  subscribed  ten  pounds  and 
upwards  towards  the  formation  of  the  garden,  the  privilege  is 
allowed  of  fiUiuj?  up  tickets ;  and  which,  although  I  do  not 
possess  it  myself  I  think  very  reasonable  and  proper.  Upon 
the  whole,  1  am  greatly  pleased  with  this  Society  with  all  its 
faults,  (and  what  is  perfect  ?)  and  most  earnestly  wish  it  suc- 
cess. Still  1  always  thought  its  expenditure  enormous,  even 
when  there  was  only  the  small  garden  at  Hammersmith :  but 
experience,  I  doubt  not,  will  lead  .to  the  adoption  of  more 
economical  and  mature  arrangements ;  the  useless  will  be  laid 
aside,  and  the  important  ones  only  followed. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

A  Friend  to  Facts. 
August  24.  1826. 


AlKt.  XI.  Observations  on  the  Article  of  ^^  A  Fellow  of  the 
Societyi^  relative  to  the  Conduct  and  Administration  (^  the 
London  Horticultural  Society,     By  a  Friend  to  Discussion. 

Sir, 

Being  partial  to  gardening,  and  a  friend  to  free  discussion 
<m  every  subject,  I  nave  thrown  together  a  few  observations 
on  an  article  in  your  second  Number  on  the  Horticultural 
Society;  and  though  I  differ  from  the  author  of  that  paper  as 
well  as  from  you  in  some  particulars,  I  trust  to  your  candour 
and  impartiality  to  insert  ^em. 

The  cause  of  all  the  evil,  in  your  correspondent's  eyes,  is 
the  unpaid  secretary ;  and  certainly  the  first  thing  that  must 
strike  every  one  on  this  subject  is,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  do 
**  so  much  for  the  Society,**  as  both  your  correspondent  and 
you  allow  that  he  has  done,  and  yet  get  neither  money  nor 
thanks.  But  if  your  correspondent  has  ever  belonged  to  any 
other  society,  he  must  know  that  the  business  of  no  society 
could  go   on  without  a  secretary  who  had  a  deal  of  power. 
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and  who  took  a  very  active  part  in  promoting  its  objects. 
No  man  will  take  this  active  part  without  being  paid  in  some 
way;  either  in  money,  influence,  or  celebrity.  Influence 
is  comparatively  unbounded  in  eidsnt,  and. consequently  will 
carry  some  minds  farther  than  money ;  money,  if  it  does  not 
do  so  much,  is  more  convenient,  because  it  is  more  manafl&- 
able.  The  best  society  which  I  have  ever  known  is  uie 
Society  of  Arts.  I  have  belonged  to  it  nearly  thirty  years, 
and  I  believe  it  has  done  more  good  than  any  other  socie^  (rf* 
the  kind.  The  late  secretary,  JSfr.  Taylor,  and  the  present 
one.  Dr.  Aikin,  both  paid  in  money,  are  examples  of  what 
the  secretary  of  a  socie^  that  has  the  public  good  for  its 
object  ought  to  be;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I 
should  prefer  such  a  secretary  for  the  Horticultural  Society. 
It  is  not  likely  that  with  such  a  secretary  the  councils  or 
committees  would  render  themselves  liable  to  such  remaiks 
as  those  of  your  correspondent,  because  the  *^  passive  mood" 
would  not  be  reauired  as  the  parent  of  the  secretary,  and 
an  ^*  active  mood"  would  be  required  for  their  own  credit. 

The  Horticultural  Society  certainly  attempts  too  much,  and 
in  several  things  have  always  appeared  to  me  to  mistake  the 
means  for  the  end,  and  to  be  more  anxious  for  display  at 
their  meetings,  and  in  the  garden,  than  for  benefiting  the 
country  by  the  spread  of  useful  knowledge  or  the  introduction 
of  new  miits  or  plants.  The  stvle  in  which  their  printed 
Transactions  are  got  up  is,  I  think,  unsuitable  for  those  who 
ought  to  be  the  principal  readers  of  such  a  work ;  and  I  know 
they  have  given  rise  to  an  opinion,  which  I  have  frequ^itly 
heard  expressed,  that  the  Society  confined  their  views  to 
improving  the  gardens  of  the  rich.  I  like  the  Transactions  of 
the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  mudi  better,  and  I  am 
told  they  have  done  more  good  to  the  great  mass  of  society  In 
the  North  than  ours  have  done  in  the  South.  The  London 
Horticultural  Society,  in  many  things,  appear  to  prefer  the 
most  extravagant  means  of  attaining  ueir  objects ;  we  see  this 
not  only  in  their  immense  garden  and  expensive  volumes,  but 
in  their  proposal,  noticed  in  your  first  Number,  to  publish  the 
new  plants  which  flower  in  the  garden  in  an  expensive  work 
of  their  own.  That  they  have  a  right  to  do  so  no  one  will 
deny ;  but  would  it  not  be  more  in  the  spirit  of  a  socie^ 
havmg  the  public  prosperity  in  view,  to  publish  their  new 
plants  in  the  botanical  works  already  existing?  I  do  not 
make  the  same  objection  to  their  proposed  publication  on 
fruits,  though  I  should  still  prefer  the  fruits  coming  out  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  Transactions  of  the  Society,  mstead  of 
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multiplying  extravagant  publications,  not  of  use  adequate  to 
the  expense. 

I  difier  from  your  correspondent  on  the  subject  of  the 
Society's  sending  out  botanical  collectors ;  in  my  opinion  such 
can  only  be  sent  out  by  a  joint  purse,  and  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge,  this  part  of  die  business  of  the  HcHlicultural  Society 
has  been  better  managed  than  any  thing  they  have  done. 
Had  they  confined  themselves  to  this,  and  an  experimental 
garden  about  twice  the  size  of  that  at  Hammersmith,  I  feel 
convinced  they  would  have  done  much  more  good  than  ever 
they  are  likely  to  do  with  a  garden  of  thirty  acres  to  keep  up ; 
and  to  keep  up  for  what  ?  Certainly,  as  your  correspondent 
observes,  not  as  an  example  of  a  good  plan.  What  then  — 
to  prove  fruits  ?  That  could  have  been  done,  as  you  observe, 
In  very  little  space. 

I  trust,  however,  that  the  evils  of  this  Society  ^e  not  yet 
past  remedy.  Only  let  a  system  of  retrenchment  and  economy 
immediately  take  place,  and  let  the  outgoings  not  exceed 
three-fourths  of  the  present  income.  Unless  this  is  done,  I 
predict  that,  in  a  few  years,  the  consequences  will  be  ruinous 
to  the  Society.  Only  conceive  the  tide  of  its  popularity,  now 
at  the  full,  to  be  turned  \  Look  at  the  expenses,  as  conn- 
pared  with  the  receipts,  and  say  how  long  such  a  system  can 
go  on.  As  to  finishing  the  garden  on  the  plan  contemplated, 
widi  all  the  hot-houses,  dwelling-houses,  lodges,  &c,  that  I 
think  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Would  10,000/.,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sum  already  expended,  finish  it?  No !  Would 
an  additional  20,000/.  finish  it  ?  You  hesitate !  Sugpose  it 
were  finished  for  that  sum,  will  the  advantages  to  the  public 
be  adequate  to  the  expense  ?  If  the  garden  could  be  finished 
by  subscriptions  of  the  surplus  incomes  of  the  rich,  certainly 
in  that  case  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  but  if  the  money  is  to  t>e 
borrowed  and  repaid,  or  bestowed  by  the  government,  I  as 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  and  the  public  as  taxed  for  the  gift, 
have  a  right  to  speak.  I  cannot  help  indeed  r^etting  with 
vour  correspondent,  that  with  the  large  income  and  very 
handsome  subscriptions  it  should  have  been  thought  necessary 
either  to  borrow  or  to  beg;  ^and  having  both  borrowed  and 
begged,  I  do  deplore  the  circumstance  that  with  such  means 
so  little  has  been  done ;  or  rather  so  much  done  to  so  little 
purpose. 

But  your  correspondent  only  hints  at  the  assistance  of 
government.  If  he  means  a  loan  from  government  to  be 
repaid  by  the  Society,  why  not  borrow  fi*om  individuals  ?  If 
he  means  a  gift,  I  for  my  part  have  a  better  opinion  of  minis- 
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ters  than  to  believe  them  capable  of  such  a  thing,  at  any 
time,  and  more  especially  in  times  like  the  present.  How 
many  societies  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  bounty  of  eovem* 
menty  before  that  bounty  was  conferred  on  one  which  has  die 
refinement  of  luxuiy  for  its  chief  object? 

These  remarks,  Mr.  Conductor,  are  made  in  the  hope  chat 
they  will  reach  some  of  those  members  of  the  Society,  who, 
like  myself,  wish  to  have  it  established  on  such  a  footing  as 
that  it  may  remain  a  permanent  and  useful  institution ;  out 
who,  unlike  me,  have  influence  and  leisure  to  devote  to  the 
subject 

I  am  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  the  Socie^,  and 

A  Friend  to  Discussion.  . 
Augusij  1826. 


Art.  XI L  Hints  on  the  Supenarity  of  the  Rheum  palmatum 
over  the  other  Species  of  Rheum  ctdtivated  for  Culinary  Pur^ 
poses^  By  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  Esq.  M.D.  F.L.SL 
H.g.  &c 

Dear  Sir, 
It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  you,  that  although  the  use  of  the 
footstalk  of  several  species  of  rhubarb  for  the  purposes  of 
confectionery  be  of  recent  date,  yet  it  has  become  so  general, 
that  many  waggon  loads  of  the  plant  are  annually  sent  to 
Covent  Garden  market,  not  only  bv  the  individual  who  intro- 
duced (he  use  of  it,  but  by  many  other  market  gardeners.  On 
making  enquiry  respecting  the  species  of  Rheum  commonly 
cultivated  for  this  purpose,  I  find  that  it  is  the  undulatum^  and 
that  the  reason  why  the  other  species  are  not  equally  in  re- 
quest, is  owing  to  Uie  greater  productiveness  of  the  undtdatwn. 
Now  although,  hi  the  present  state  of  the  case,  this  may  be 
an  excellent  reason  with  the  market  gardeners  for  cultivating 
the  undulatum  only,  yet,  if  the  public  be  made  aware  that  the 
leafstalks  of  other  species  of  rhubarb  are  better  fitted  for  tlie 
purposes  to  which  the  plant,  in  this  state,  is  applied,  than  those 
of  the  undulatum^  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  cultivators  to  r^ard  the  quality  of  the  article 
rather  than  the  bulk  of  the  produce.  I  have  tried  the  foot- 
stalks of  almost  every  species,  of  rhubarb  now  cultivated  in 
Great  Britain,  and  find  that  those  of  the  palmaiumy  or  ofiicinal 
rhubarb,  are  superior  to  those  of  all  the  others  for  making 
tarts.     They  are  more  succulent,  less  fibrous,  and  contain  a 
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much  larger  suppl}^  of  the  rheumic  acid  thm  those  of  the 
other  species ;  and,  if  it  be  less  early  in  the  season  before  they 
can  be  used,  the  roots  continue  to  shoot  forth  leaves  until  a 
much  later  period  of  the  year:  indeed,  if  the  flowering  stem 
t>e  cut  down  soon  after  it  shows  itself,  the  leaves  are  put  forth 
so  abundantly,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  that  the  footstalks 
may  be  obtained  until  autumn.  It  is  true  that  the  supply  of 
fruits  fit  for  baking  during  summer  and  in  autumn  render  the 
cultivation  of  rhubarb  for  this  purpose  less  necessary ;  but  I 
am  one  of  those  who  think  a  good  rhubarb  tart  a  luxury  at 
any  season. 

From  the  observations  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  make 
respecting  the  cultivation  of  the  Rheum  palmatum  in  market 

rrdens,  and  even  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
am  satisfied  that  the  general  stunted  appearance  of  the 
plants,  which  is  the  chief  objection  made  to  this  species,  de- 
pends, in  a  great  measure,  on  the  stiffness  of  the  soil  and  the 
too  free  exposure  of  the  plant  to  light  We  are  informed  by 
Dr.  Rehman  *,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  this  species 
of  rhubarb  growing  in  its  native  soil  and  climate,  the  decli- 
vities of  the  chain  of  mountains  near  the  lake  Kokouor  in 
Tartary,  that  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy ;  and  the  Buchanans 
assert  that  tlie  best  grows  m  the  shade,  on  the  southern  sides 
of  the  mountains.  I  planted  two  roots  of  the  R.  palmattim 
fire  years  since  in  the  open  part  of  my  small  garden,  and 
found  that  whilst  they  continued  fully  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  leaves  were  moderately  expanded 
only,  and  the  footstalks  not  more  succulent  than  wose  of  the 
ott»Br  species;  but  on  removing  them  to  a  part  shaded  by 
rose  bushes,  the  leaves  which  have  been  put  forth  in  each  suc- 
ceeding season  have  been  very  luxuriant.  When  in  the  best 
state  for  making  tarts,  the  footstalks  are  green,  slightly  coloured 
witfa  purple  streaks,  have  a  short  fracture,  and  admit  of  the 
ready  separation  of  the  cuticle  and  cortex.  It  may  be  neces- 
saiy  to  add,  that  althou^  the  root  of  this  species  of  rhubarb 
be  that  which  is  employed  medicinally,  yet  tne  footstalks  have 
less  of  the  flavour  of  the  medicine  Uian  those  of  any  of  the 
other  q)ecies. 

If  the  attention  of  market  gardeners  be  directed  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  species  of  rhubarb,  and  the  public  thereby 
abundantly  supplied  with  it  at  a  moderate  price,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  predicting  that  it  will  supersede  every  other;  and 

*  Vide  M^m.  de  la  Soci^t^  lEop^ale  des  Nat  de  Moscow,  1 809,  torn.  ii. 
p.  126. 
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your  insertion  of  these  hints  will  secure  to  you  the  hearty 
thanks  of  every  one  who,  like  myself,  feels  gratefiil  for  every 
elegant  addition  which  can  be  made  to  the  harmless  luxuries 
of  the  table  at  a  small  expense. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Anthony  Todd  Thomsok. 
91,  Sloane  Street,  May  30.  1826. 


Art.  XIIL  On  the  Treatment  of  Cacttts  speciosus,  spedaA' 
simuSf  and  other  ornamental  succulent  Plants.  By  Mr.  W. 
J.  Shennan,  Gardener  to  Major  Morison,  at  Gunnersbury 
Park. 

Sir, 

If  you  consider  the  following  hints  on  flowering  the  Cactus 
speciosus,  speciosissimus,  and  other  succulents,  wortriy  of  a  place 
in  your  Magazine,  they  are  at  your  service.  Two  years  ago  a 
friend  of  mine  from  the  country  was  much  surprised  at  seeing 
our  Cactus  speciosus  and  speciosissimus  flower  so  freely :  he 
said  that'  he  had  some  large  plants  of  both  sorts,  bat  they 
never  flowered.    - 

I  communicated  to  him  the  following  observations  on  our 
method  of  growing  and  flowering  diem ;  and  I  have  lately  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  from  him  that  they  have  this  year 
'flowered  remarkably  well.  The  compost  is  loam  and  peat 
with  a  little  lime  rubbish.  We  grow  them  in  the  stove  until 
they  get  a  pretty  good  size,  or  until  we  want  them  to  flower, 
for  they  will  flower  at  any  age  or  size.  In  the  month  of  June 
or  July  we  turn  them  out  of  doors  into  a  warm  sheltered  situ- 
ation, and  perfectly  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun;  and  there 
they  remain  till  we  take  in  our  tender  green-house  plants,  when 
we  remove  them  to  a  shelf,  or  airy  situation,  in  the  green-house 
for  the  winter.  In  the  spring  we  remove  them  into  the  stove 
or  forcing-house  in  succession,  as  we  wish  them  to  come  into 
flower,  ihey  will  flower  in  the  green-house;  but  the  flowers 
are  small,  and  the  growth  but  slow,  in  comparison  to  those 
that  are  removed  into  a  higher  temj^erature.  Their  flowering 
depends,  like  most  other  things  that  flower  upon  their  wood 
made  the  preceding  year,  upon  its  being  well  ripened  and 
matured  in  the  sun  and  air,  and  kept  perfectly  free  from  shade. 
C.  speciosus  fruits  freely  with  us,  and  ripens  its  fruit  about 
three  months  afler  flowering.   C.  speciosissimus  requires  longer 
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time  to  bring  its  fruit  to  perfection.  The  flowers  that  were 
set  last  July  twelve  months  with  speciosiis  are  now  ripe  and 
about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  have  a  very  rich  and 
agreeable  smell,  resembling  tliat  of  a  pine  apple. 

That  beautiful  species  C.  truncatus  seems  to  require  less 
light  than  the  others;  it  flowers  at  any  size  and  at  all  seasons, 
without  being  previously  set  out  of  doors.  Crassula  falcata, 
with  the  same  treatment,  flowers  freely  with  us  about  eight 
inches  high.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

W.  J.  Shenkan. 
Gunnersbwy  Park,  near  Ealing^  Middlesex^ 
•  August  4.  1826. 


Art.  XIV.  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  watering  Vegetables  in 
dry  Seasons^  and  on  the  Advantages  of  Shade  to  Culinary 
Crops  in  Times  of  great  Drought.  By  Mr.  George  Ful- 
ton, Gardener  to  Lord  Northwick,  at  Northwick  Park, 
Gloucestershire. 

Sir, 
As  a  reader  of  your  very  useful  Magazine,  may  I  beg  to 
be  allowed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  watering  of  vege- 
tables, as  applying  more  particularly  to  last  year  and  me 
present  dry  season  r  Such  seasons,  I  believe,  have  prevented 
a  number  of  gardeners  from  raising  any  thing  near  the 
variety  of  vegetables  usually  in  demand  by  the  cook  of  a  con- 
siderable family.  The  scorching  suns  of  the  longest  days 
of  the  year,  want  of  rain,  and  almost  no  dew  in  the  night, 
are,  no  doubt,  the  principal  causes  of  the  failures  that  have 
generally  taken  place  in  the  vegetable  kingdom :  but  there 
are  other  causes,  under  particular  circumstances,  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  noticed.  One  is  the  carrying  to  an  injudicious 
extent,  the  watering  of  vegetables  in  very  dry  weather. 
How  often  do  we  see  water  thrown  upon  plants  in  the  open 
air  as  it  were  at  random,  and  frequently  the  earth  washed 
away  from  their  best  roots  ?  How  compressed  the  earth  be- 
comes after  repeated  watering  is  well  known,  particularly  in 
stiff*  or  clayey  soils.  It  seems  against  the  economy  of  nature 
to  water  plants  at  all  in  a  clear  atmosphere  and  dry  state  of 
the  air.  Vegetables,  instead  of  being  refreshed,  in  the  night 
become  chilled,  and  actually  scalded  as  it  were  in  the  day. 
ITie  sickly  appearance  of  plants  under  such  treatment  is  soon 
visible,  and  the  decay  and  death  of  many  is  the  consequence. 
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Water  is  used  too  freely  in  dry  seasons  upon  the  stem  of 
the  plant,  both  by  young  gardeners  and  cottagers  in  their 

Sirdens:  the  former  pours  it  on  them  without  any  other 
ought  than  what  is  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
operation ;  while  the  latter  thinks  that  in  watering  so  much 
be  is  doing  great  things,  although  his  cabbages  are  in  the 
last  stage  of  consumption  before  his  eyes.  All  tliis  is  wrong; 
a  variation  in  this,  as  in  many  other  points  of  gardenings  b 
better  than  uniformity  of  treatment  I  have  found  that  in 
the  evenings  sprinkling  low-growing  vegetables  over  their 
leaves,  and  alternately  watering  their  roots,  is  a  good  method, 
if  the  surrounding  air  be  in  a  moist  state:  but  if  the  drought 
increases  with  much  sunshine,  it  is  better  to  withhold  water 
for  a  time ;  then  again  to  vanr  the  system,  by  watering  between 
the  TOWS  of  vegetables,  alleys,  &c.,  which  tends,  in  some 
degree,  to  produce  a  moist  air  and  dew.  This,  however^ 
should  only  be  done  in  calm  evenings,  in  order  that  atmo- 
spheric dews,  and  all  exhalations  from  the  earth,  water,  and 
v^etation  may  be  promoted.  Watering  when  clouds  inter- 
vene is  attended  with  good  effects,  and  also  when  it  actually 
rains ;  vegetation  is,  in  the  latter  case,  accelerated  in  a  great 
deflnree. 

Uiil^ent  kinds  of  shade  have  been  used  by  gardeners  in 
hot  summers  to  protect  vegetables,  and  I  believe  not  without 
success.  The  practice  of  growing  vegetables  between  beds 
of  asparagus  is,  I  think,  a  good  one.  I  have,  last  year  and 
the  present,  had  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  dwarf  peas  of  the 
Spanish  ;sort,  spinage,  French  beans,  and  lettuces,  between 
asparagus  beds,  for  a  great  part  of  both  seasons,  when  they 
were  scanty  crops  every  where  else  m  the  garden.  Therefore 
I  consider  that  the  above  useful  vegetable  is  not  cultivated  to 
the  extent  it  oi^ht  to  be,  as,  independent  of  its  own  use,  it 
is  also  an  excellent  protection  for  vegetables  in  dry  weatlier. 

If,  Sir,  you  think  the  above  hints  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
next  Number  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  I  shall  be  glad  of 
having,  in  some  degree,  contributed  towards  a  work  which 
seems  to  have  for  its  chief  object  the  improvement  of  garden- 
ing and  the  advancement  of  gardeners. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

George  Fulton. 
Northwick  Park^  near  Moreton  in  the  Marshy 
August  15.  1826. 
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Art.  XV-  On  a  Devonshire  Practice  in  plantiftg  Vines,  and 
4m  the  Use  of  Salt  as  a  Mcmurejbr  Arable  Lands,  and  for 
renaoating  Grass  Lawns.  By  William  Colltns,  Esq. 
Surgeon,  Kenton,  near  Exeter. 

Sir, 

In  one  of  the  Numbers  of  your  very  useful  Magazine,  there 
is  a  statement  from  a  cardener,.  of  the  grapes  in  the  garden  he 
superintended  having  mvariably  rotted  before  they  ripened,  and 
of  his  having  remedied  this,  by  taking  up  the  vines,  and  plant- 
ing them  at  a  less  depth  than  they  were  before.  Now,  in  this 
part  of  the  county  of  Devon,  vines  are  very  commonly  trained 
over  the  cottages,  and  they  are  planted  in  almost  every  garden; 
and  it  is  a  comnfK>n  rule  with  our  labourers  and  gardeners,  if 
the  subsoil  is  not  gravel  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches,  to  fill  in  the  pits  where  vines  are  to  be  planted,,  to 
within  that  distance  of  the  surface,  with  stones,  gravel,  broken 
pottery,  &c.  in  order,  as  they  say,  to  prevent  the  roots  running 
too  deep,  as  then  the  grapes  will  rot,  and  seldom  ripen; 
whereas  by  such  management  it  very  rarely  happens  but  that 
our  out-door  ^pes  ripen  every  season ;  and  as  a  proof  of  its 
good  effect,  I  nave  this  day,  August  18th,  had  gatnered  from 
a  vine  so  treated  some  years  i^,  a  veiy  fine  bunch  of  sweet 
water  grapes,  from  a  south  wall,  perfectly  ripe. 

Your  notice  respecting  the  sowing  of  the  Salsola  sativa,  in 
Languedoc,  is  not  correct ;  the  inhabitants  do  not  dread  the 
corrosive  powers  of  salt,  but  knowing  how  the  soil  is  impreg- 
nated therewith,  their  practice  is  to  sow  the  salsola  with  their 
wheat,  that  they  may  be  sure  of  a  crop,  as,  if  the  wheat  fails, 
the  salsola  succeeds,  and  vice  versa.  You  observe,  too,  from 
Mr.  Bennett's  statement  to  the  Bath  Society,  that  salt  is  not 
a  manure  at  all,  but  merely  a  stimulant.  Now  I  have  proved 
its  great  value  as  a  manure  in  arable  lands  that  are  light  and 
sandy,  and  its  astonishing  power  of  recovering  old  pastures, 
and.  renovating  the  greensward  in  gardens,  lawns,  and  plea- 
sure-grounds, which  I  have  detailed  in  a  small  pamphlet, 
printed,  by  Mr.  Woolmer  at  Exeter,  one  of  which  I  will  send 
to  you  as  soon  as  I  get  a  reprint,  the  others  being  all  sold. 

It  occurs  to  me,  tnat  your  notices  respecting  cottage  eco- 
nomy may  be  valuably  improved,  by  occasional  notices  of  the 
medicinal  effects  of  our  indigenous  plants,  as  affording  cheap 
and  useful  remedies ;  and  if  tnat  portion  of  old  woman^s  know- 
ledge which  I  possess  can  contribute  to  so  useful  a  purpose,  it 
is  at  your  service.  Sir,  I  am,  &c. 

William  Collyns. 
Kenton,  August  18.  1826. 
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The  notice  alluded  to  by  our  correspondent  {Gard.  Ma^ 
323.)  is  a  translation  from  a  note  by  the  distinguished  Frendi 
agriculturist,  Yvart,  given  in  an  edition  of  the  Theatre 
d' Agriculture  d'Olivier  de  Serres,  Paris,  4  to.  1804,  voL  L 
p.  171*  It  coincides  with  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  both  of 
Chaptal  and  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  with  our  own  observation  and 
opinion.  Salt  may  stimulate  both  arable  land  and  pasture^ 
without  being  a  manure,  or,  in  other  words,  a  food  for  plants. 
We  shall,  however,  be  happy  to  see  Mr.  Collyns*s  pamphlet 
on  the  subject,  to  make  known  his  experience  to  our  readers, 
and  to  change  our  opinion  on  conviction. 

We  shall  also  be  particularly  obliged  to  our  correspondent 
for  suggestions  as  to  cottage  medicine  from  indigenous  or  com- 
mon plants ;  and  we  think  it  might  be  useful  to  ix)int  out  the 
native  plants  fit  to  cook  with  common  food  as  spices  or  con- 
diftients ;  such,  perhaps,  as  crow  garlic,  AUiaria  officinalis, 
wormwood,  &c.  &c.  Might  not  the  tender  tops  of  common 
clover,  thorns,  elms,  &c.  be  rendered  palatable  by  such  means  ? 
and  would  not  a  decoction  of  common  hay  tea,  which  is  known 
to  be  very  nourishing,  be  rendered  palatable  by  something 
easier  or  more  universally  to  be  got  at  than  salt  or  sugar  ?  We 
do  not  mean  that  these  things  can  ever  be  either  profitably  or 
agreeably  used  as  fbod^TlKit  we  should  like  to  know  what  could 
be  made  of  them  in  seasons  of  great  dearth,  and  in  the  unin- 
habited regions  encountered  by  emigrants. — Cond. 


Art.  XVI.  On  the  Culture  of  Nerium  oleander  sptendens. 
By  Mr.  James  Reeve,  Gardener  to  G.  F.  Evans,  Eso.  and 
Lady  Carberry,  at  Laxton  Hall,  near  Wandsford,  Noith- 
amptonshire* 

Sr, 

Permit  me  to  send  you  a  description  of  a  plant  of  the  Ne- 
rium oleander  splendens,  which  I  have  succeeded  in  flowering 
in  a  superior  manner  this  season,  and  which  I  trust  you  will 
approve  as  being  worthy  a  page  in  your  interesting  A^igazine. 

A  cutting  was  sent  me  from  Brighton,  in  a  letter  by  post, 
in  July  1823,  which  I  immediately  struck  in  water.  —  After  it 
had  taken  root,  I  potted  it  in  a  light  composition,  and  kept 
the  pot  standing  in  water.  It  was  my  object  not  to  suffer  it 
to  flower,  or  form  any  head,  till  it  attained  the  height  of  two 
feet,  or  two  feet  four  inches;  and  theiefore,  during  its  growth 
to  that  size,  I  continually  disbudded,  observing  at  least  to  leave 
four  buds  nearest  the  top  for  the  purpose  offorming  the  head* 
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These  four  buds  broke  forth  with  much  vigour,  and  shortly 
opened  four  umbels  of  fine  flowers. 

After  flowering,  I  took  it  from  the  water,  and  placed  it  in 
its  pn^r  temperature  to  share  the  same  attention  and  care  as 
the  common  green-hoiise  plants,  among  which  I  allowed  it  to 
remain  during  the  winter.  In  February,  1826,  I  removed  it 
to  6  d^ees  more  heat  than  its  common  temperature,  at  which 
time  I  reduced  the  ball  of  roots  considerably,  replaced  it  into 
its  former  pot,  using  the  like  composition  as  before,  (the  pot  is 
of  the  No.  24  size,)  and  placed  the  pot  again  in  water,  in 
which  situation  it  remained  three  weeks.  I  then  removed  it 
to  an  increased  heat  of  8  degrees,  and  it  shortly  after  began  to 
make  a  proftision  of  luxuriant  shoots,  on  which  um&ls  of 
flowers  began  to  appear;  and  in  the  beginning  of  April  it  had 
absolutely  become  a  complete  picture,  both  in  its  growth,  fo- 
liage, and  bloom ;  and  I  much  regret  that  a  drawing  of  it  was 
not  taken  while  in  its  beauty,  at  the  time  it  stood  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  my  employers,  who  bear  testimony  to  the  multiplicity 
of  its  flowers  and  general  beauty. 

On  the  2d^of  May,  when  in  its  most  perfect  state,  I 
counted  the  number  of  flowers  and  umbeb,  and  found  them  to 
be  as  follows:  viz.  umbels,  18 ;  flowers  in  full  perfection,  48; 
buds  not  opened,  63.  It  continue?  in  great  beauty  till  the 
4th  of  June,  still  having  many  buds  not  arrived  at  maturity. 

I  flatter  myself  I  have  also  made  considerable  progress  in  a 
new  system  of  working  oranges,  which  at  a  future  time  may 
form  the  subject  of  another  letter. 

Meanwhile,  duly  appreciating  the  value  and  utility  of  your 
Mafflzine,  and  of  the  honour  and  advantage  which  they  who 
protess  the  art  of  gardening  may  attain  through  its  public- 
ation, I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself,  most  respectftilly, 

Dear  Sir,  &c. 
Laston^Hallj  June  14.  1826.  James  Reeve. 


Aet.  XVII.  On  the  Cultivation  in  England  of  the  Carolina 
Wax  Tree^  "with  a  View  to  its  Produce  in  Wax.  By  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  Esq.  M.D. 

Sir, 

Conceiving  it  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  contribute 

his  mite  to  the  good  of  the  community  of  which  he  forms  a 

part,  either  by  personal  exertion,  or  suggestions  calculated 

to  stimulate  others  to  useful  pursuits,  I  beg  leave  to  call  the 
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attentioD  of  your  experimental  readers  to  the  ciiltiyation  of  a 
shrub  which  appears  well  suited  to  the  mild  climate  of  our 
southern  and  western,  if  not  likewise  of  our  northern  and 
midland  counties;  and  which,  while  adding  consid^ttbly  to 
our  national  resources,  promises  a  rich  han-est  of  reward  to 
those  whose  pnblic  spirit  leads  them  to  prosecute  the 


irath  dolly  kidaiitnr,  andipniL 

The  shrub  to  which  1  allude  is  the  Myrica  Carolinensis,  or 
Broad-leaved  Wax  Tree  of  Carolina,  a  hardy  plant,  perfecdy 
acclimated  in  France,  where  it  flourishes  luxuriantly  in  a 
sandy  and  blackish  turf,  rising  from  the  height  of  four  to  six 
or  even  seven  feet,  producing  in  general  an  abundant  crop  vi 
derries  every  year,  and  requiring  little  care  in  its  culture.  It 
b  readily  propagated,  either  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  spring! 
and  afterwards  transplanting,  or,  whicli  is  the  most  expedi* 
tious  method,  and  equally  successful,  by  taking  off  the  young 
shoots,  which  rise  in  profusion  at  the  base  of  the  larger  shrubs, 
and  planting  these  out  at  the  distance  of  about  three  feet 
from  each  omer.  The  Myrica  Carolinensis  succeeds  wherever 
the  soil  is  light  and  rather  moist ;  and  has  b^en  long  known 
to  flourish  even  in  the  dry  sands  of  Prussia.  In  this  latter 
kingdom,  as  we  learn  from  an  interesting  memoir  of  Charles 
Louis  Cader,  inserted  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie,  it  was  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  by  the  late  Mr.  Sulzer  in  a  garden  on  the 
banks  of  the  Spree,  half  a  league  from  the  city  of  Beriin, 
in  latitude  52°  S^\  which  is  nearly  a  degree  and  a  half  farther 
north  than  London,  and  where  the  mean  annual  temperature 
is  only  2^  9'  higher  than  that  of  London.  Here  the  wax 
tree  attracted  the  peculiar  notice  of  every  visitor  by  the  deli- 
cious odour  of  its  leaves,  which  they  preserved  a  long  dme^ 
and  the  fragrance  of  its  berries.  The  wax  obtained  from  th^se 
berries  was  also  so  highly  odoriferous,  that  a  single  candle 
formed  from  it  not  only  perfumed  the  room  In  which  it  was 
lighted  during  the  period  of  its  burning,  but  also  for  a  very 
considerable  time  afler  it  was  extinguished. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  may,  I  think,  feirly  conclude 
that  this  valuable. plant  is  capable  of  being  successfully  culti- 
vated in  the  light  sandy  soils  of  a  considerable  part  of  Hamp- 
shire, in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  vicinity  of  Plymouth,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  open,  and,  at  present,  neglected  tract 
in  the  ntAghbourhood  of  the  Lizard,  where  acres,  now  not 
worth  2^.  6d  an  acre  for  their  produce  above  ground,  might 
be  made  almost  to  rival  on  their  surface  the  wealth  which 
th^  conceal  in  their  bowels. 

In  America,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  this  valuable 
producUon,  a  very  fertile   shrub  will  yield  nearly  7  lbs.  of 
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Iscrries,  4  lbs.  of  wfakh  jriekl  1  lb.  of  wax.  This,  when  mehed, 
i£  of  a  greenish  yellow  coloar,  aad  of  a  firmer  consistence  than 
V>ees-wax.  Candles  made  of  it  gi^^e  a  wUte  flame  and  good 
light  without  smoke,  and  do  not  gutter  Bke  talkiwr  candies, 
when  qiiite  fresh  they  afford  a  balsamic  odour,  whidi  tbe 
inhabitants  of  .Louisiana  esteem  highly  salubrious. 

The  following  is  the  simple  process  bv  which  the  wax  is 
separated  from  the  berries.  Having  collected  a  sufficient 
quantity,  they  are  thrown  into  a  ketde  and  covered  with 
water  to  the  depth  of  about  six  inches ;  the  whole  is  then 
boiled,  stirring  the  grains  about,  and  rubbing  the  berries 
against  the  sides  of  the  vessel  to  facilitate  the*  separation  of 
the  .wax,  which  rises  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  like  &t,  and 
is  skimmed  off  with  a  spoon,  after  which  it  is  strained  through 
a  coarse  cloth  to  free  it  from  impurities.  When  no  more 
v^ax  rises,  the  berries  are  removed  with  a  skimmer,  and  a 
fresh  su{^ly  put  into  the  same  water,  taking  care  to  add 
boiling  water  to  supply  the  place  of  that  evaporated  during 
the  process,  and  changing  the  water  entirely  after  the  second 
time.  When  a  considerable  quantity  of  wax  has  been  thus 
obtained,  it  is  laid  upon  a  cloth  to  drain  off  the  water  still 
adhering  to  it ;  afler  which  it  is  dried  and  melted  a  second 
time  to  purify  it,  and  is  then  formed  into  cakes  for  use. 

Such  is  the  process  for  obtaining  this  vegetable  wax, 
which,  besides  its  value  as  an  article  for  the  manufacture  of 
candles,  and  serving  even  better  than  tallow  for  making  the 
finest  sof^,  is,  from  a  degree  of  ^stringency  which  it  pos- 
sesses, better  suited  perhaps  than  common  wax  for  the  com- 
position of  some  plasters,  in  which  this  quality  is  desirable. 

Should  these  hasty  remarks  prove  the  means  of  directing 
any  of  your  numerous  readers  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
valuable  shrub  in  some  of  the  waste  and  hitherto  unproduc* 
tive  lands  of  this  country,  it  will  afford  much  satisfaction  to. 

Sir,  &c. 
Fareham  Place^  near  Plymouth^  William  Hamilton. 

Muy  15.  1826. 


Art.  XVIII.     On  the  Ctdiw^e  of  the  Early  Potatoe  as  Tprac^ 
Used  in  Lancashire^  and  on  the  Mode  of  cooking  the  Potatoe 
there.     By  R.  W. 
In  the  western  parts  of  Lancashire,  two  very  early  potatoes 

are  cultivated,  the  small  round  (I  am  unacquainted  with  its 
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particular  name),  and  the  Lady's  Finger,  or  Early  Riifibrd 
Kidney  potatoe.  Both  sorts  are  excellent,  as  all  Lancashire 
men  will  testify,  and  are  produced  and  brought  to  market  as 
early  as  May  and  June.  I  will  speak  particularly  of  the 
Lady's  Finger,  or  Early  RufFord  Kidney  potatoe.  A  cul- 
tivator may  pursue  a  similar  plan  with  the  other  if  he 
deems  fit. 

It  is  well  known  in  Lancashire  tOv  some,  though  I  beUerc 
to  very  few,  cultivators  of  the  potatoe,  that  different  eyes  ger- 
minate and  give  their  produce,  or  become  ripe  at  times  vary- 
ing, very  materially,  say  several  weeks,  from  each  other; 
some  being  ripe,  or  fit  ror  use,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  May, 
and  others  not  till  June  or  July,  as  may  be  best  shown  by  the 
accompanying  sketch. 

The  sets  nearest  the  extremity  of  the  potatoe 
"'    {fiS*  ^^*  ^)  ^^^  soonest  ripe,  ana  in  Lancashire 

(..  are  planted,  as  hereinaiter  mentioned,  in  warm 
places  in  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
are  ready  for  the  market  about  the  12th  or  15th 
-  of  May.  The  produce  of  the  next  sets  {b\  are 
ready  in  about  a  fortnight  after,  and  those  from 
the  root  end  (c  and  d)  still  later.  These  root-end  sets  (from 
b  \jo  d)  are  usually  put  together,  and  the  extremity  of  the 
root  end  is  thrown  aside  for  the  p^s.  The  eye  of  the  set  or 
plant  should  be  near  the  middle  of  the  cut,  and  a  moderate 
portion  of  the  tuber  round  each  bud,  as  shown  in  the  sketch, 
is  sufficient  In  a  certain  part  of  Lancashire  this  potatoe  is 
.  cultivated  with  peculiar  care,  and  some  growers  shelter  the 
young  plants  with  hurdles  and  hedges  of  mrze  here  and  there, 
to  protect  them  from  the  cold  winds,  and  sometimes  even 
cover  them  with  mats  during  the  night  The  sets  are  there 
planted  in  the  month  of  March  or  be^ning  of  April  as  before 
stated,  in  drills  of  twenty-four  drills  in  twenty  yards,  and  of 
sixteen  inches  to  the  top  of  the  drill  in  the  following  manner. 
After  the  drills  are  formed  (J^.  81.  a) 
loose  earth  is  brushed  with  a  spade,  or 
harrowed  down,  to  the  depth  of  six 
Inches  in  the  interval  between  them  {b) ; 
dung  is  then  placed  over  this  loose 
eartn,  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five| 
inches  {c)\  the  potatoe  sets  of  the  earliest 
degree  {J^,  80.  a)  are  then  laid  on  the 
manure,  at  four  or  five  inches  apartj 
for  the  early  crop,  and  sets  of  the  second 
degree  {fg.  80.  b\  at  from  six  to  eight 
inches  apart,  for  later  crops,  and  so  on. 
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The  sets  for  the  early  crop  are  then  covered  with  a  spade 
%o  the  depth  of  two  inches,  and  subsequently  covered  at  two 
or  three  different  times  to  the  depth  of  about  five  inches. 
The  second  and  third  crops  are  usually  covered  with  the 
plough. 

Some  lay  the  potatoes  intended  for  plants  early  in  the  year, 
l>efore  they  are  wanted  to  be  cut,  loose  and  separate  on  straw, 
or  on  warm  boarded  floors,  and  others  put  them  on  flakes  or 
frames  in  warm  situations  near  the  fire,  for  the  same  purpose, 
in  order  that  they  may  sprout,  and  when  so  sprouted  to  the 
length  of  half  an  inch  or  an  inch,  they  are  then  carefully  cut 
as  described,  assorted  and  planted. 

Some  of  the  growers,  who  take  great  pains  in  the  early 
production  of  this  potatoe,  obtain  in  Manchester  market  two 
or  three  shillings  per  pound,  and  from  their  delicacy  they  are 
worth  the  money. 

You  will  not  &il  to  observe,  that  part  of  the  potatoe  near 
the  root  or  runner  end,  as  per  section,  is  of  no  use  whatever 
for  sets  or  plants,  yielding  only  stems,  and  small  potatoes 
not  worth  cultivating:  in  cutting  the  sets  this  part  is  usually 
thrown  into  a  fourth  vessel,  and  given  to  the  pigs.  . 

Perhaps  the  Lancashire  mode  of  dressing  early  potatoes 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  some  of  your  readers,  "  Brush 
off  the  skins,  set  them  on  the  fire  in  cold  water :  when  boiled, 
pour  off  the  water  completely,  add  a  little  salt,  and  dry  them 
well  on  the  fire."  An  iron  pot,  I  conceive,  is  the  best  vessel 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  sooner  they  are  eaten  with  cold 
butter  the  better* 

I  am.  Sir,  &c 

R.  W. 
London^  Feb.  11.  1826. 


Art.  XIX.     Description   of  a  Pine  Pit^   to  be  heated  by 
^   Steam^  erected  in  Shugborough  Gardens^  Staffordshire,     By 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnston,  Journeyman  Gardener  there. 
Sir, 

I  ENCLOSE  the  following  plan  ofta  pine  pit,  {Jigs.  82.  and  88. 
engraved  firom  sketches,  remarkably  well  delineated,)  which  I 
hope  you  will  consider  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in  your  very 
valuable  Magazine.  It  has  not  as  yet  appeared  in  any  publi- 
cation, although  one  of  a  very  similar  natiu*e  has  been  sent  by 
Mr.  M*Murtrie  to  the  Horticultural  Society ;  and,  I  dare  say, 
will  soon  appear  in  their  Transactions :  but  as  their  reports 
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have  but  a  very  limited  circulation,  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  Grardener's  Marine,  permit  me  to  hope  that  a  k^ 
brief  observations  on  tne  steam-houses  in  Shugborough  Grar- 
dens,  together  with  the  plan  and  references  of  the  one  that  k 
submitted  to  your  inspection,  (which  only  difiers  from  those 
here  by  being  formed  on  a  still  more  economical  plan,)  may 
•not  be  miacceptable  to  the  generalitjr  of  your  readers,  parti* 
cularly  such  as  are  not  members  of  the  London  Horticultnml 
Society. 

The  steam-houses  at  Shugborough  were  originally  built  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  melon  and  cucumber,  both  of  which  do 
remarkably  well  in  them ;  better,  I  think,  than  I  ever  saw  tbem 
do  in  a  hot-bed  frame.  But  this  will  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
when  it  is  understood  that  both  fire  heat  and  steam  can  be 
applied  together  or  separately  as  necessity  may  require.  But 
what  is  stul  more  worthy  of  remark  is  the  astonishing  growth 
of  the  pine-apple  plant  in  these  houses.  It  will  hardly  be 
credited  when  I  assert  that  they  do  much  better  in  them  ia 
winter  than  they  do  in  the  dry-stoves  in  summer.     The  best 

Eroof  that  I  can  give  of  the  truth  of  my  assertion  is,  that  we 
ave  this  season,  on  the  1st  of  August,  cut  a  New  Provi- 
dence pine  weighing  twelve  pounds  and  a  half  avoirdupois 
weight,  outweighing  the  one  cut  last  J^ear  by  twelve  ouncsea. 
This  is  one  instance  out  of  many  that  might  be  adduced  to 
prove  that  they  are  the  best  houses  for  the  pine ;  and  not  only 
for  the  pine,  for  they  are  equally  well  calculated  for  the  melon 
and  the  cucumber,  and  also  for  the  early  forcing  of  asparagus 
and  other  plants. 

Every  practical  gardener  is  aware  that  the  vine  grows  much 
more  luxuriant  in  a  moist  heat  than  in  a  dry  atmosphere ;  of 
necessity,  the  vine  will  require  a  larger  house  than  any  of  the 
preceding.  The  simplicity  of  their  construction  is  a  matter 
of  no  little  consequence,  no  engineer  being  necessary ;  almost 
anybricklayer  and  plumber  are  sufficient  for  the  undertaking. 
The  steam  pine  pits,  of  which  the  following  is  a  plan,  are 
now  building  in  the  gardens  of  the  Earl  Talbot  at  Ingestre^ 
They  were  designed  ny  Mr.  M^Murtrie,  and  only  diffijr  from 
those  in  the  gardens  at  Shugborough  by  having  the  back  part 
of  the  roof  covered  with  slates,  which  will  be  less  expensive 
and  more  durable  than  glass.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  boiler  for  a  house  of  this  size  should  boU  tmr^ 
gallons  of  water,  and  be  supplied  by  a  ball-cock :  the  lia 
should  be  screw^  on  tight,  that  no  steam  may  escape,  unless 
by  the  pipe  into  the  chamber;  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  of 
which  should  be  six  inches,  so  as  to  admit  the  steam  freely, 
and  render  a  safety  valve  quite  unnecessary. 
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Art.  XX.  Remarks  on  the  TVeatment  Under-Gardeners  receive 
from  tlieir  Masters.     By  G.  R,  G.  Journeyman. 

Sir, 

I  HERE  venture  on  giving  you  some  remarks  upon  the  treat- 
ment under-gardeners  are  subject  to  from  the  gardeners,  their 
employers,  in  noblemen  orgendemen's  gardens;  not  taking  these 
from  how  I  am  at  present  situated,  but  partly  from  my  own 
past  experience,  and  partly  from  my  knowledge  of  the  treatment 
of  others.  You  remark,  in  your  introduction,  that  "  it  is  a 
common  complaint  amongst- gardeners  that  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently paid,  and  that  a  man  who  knows  litUe  more  of  gar- 
dening than  a  common  labourer,  is  frequentlv  as  well  off*  as 
a  man  who  has  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  his  busi- 
ness. This  i^  perfectly  true,  where  the  gardener  is  neariy 
or  equally  devoid  of  elementary  instruction  with  the  la- 
bourer/' Here  I  would  ask,  do  gardeners  who  have  men 
under  them  stimulate  or  encourage  the  taste  which  the  em- 
ployed men  have  ?  Do  they  at  afi  study  to  disseminate  that 
knowledge  amongst  them  which  themselves  have  acquired? 
No)  they  fell  very  &r  short  of  acting  in  such  a  generous  way; 
nor  are  they  by  any  means  the  more  assiduous  in  urging 
them  on,  although  mev  may  have  obtained  **  elementary  in- 
struction." That  good  fruit  may  be  produced  for  market, 
care  and  attention  are  required  by  the  cultivator,  let  the  soil 
or  climate  be  ever  so  good.  On  the  same  principle  I 
would  urge  the  tuition  of  gardeners,  even  if  employed  in  first- 
rate  places.  It  is  a  thin^^  which  too  frequently  occurs, 
where  there  are  four  or  eight  hands'  kept,  that  one  in  the 
former  number,  -or  two  in  the  latter,  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  improve  themselves;  while  all  the  remaining  indivi- 
duals are  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  making  a  single  effort 
for  their  improvement.  Whereas,  were  the  master  to  actdis- 
criminately,  he,  without  curtailing  his  own  privil^es,  or  con- 
tracting the  advantages  of  the  one  or  two  mention^,  or  in  the 
least  degree  acting  unjustly  towards  his  employer,  might,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  enable  all  under  him  ultimately  to 
arrive  at  what  is  so  particularly  your  wish — the  fiill  capability 
of  filling  first-rate  situations  with  advantage  to  the  proprietor. 

March  nth.  G.  R.  G. 

Want  of  room  prevents  us  fix)m  inserting  the  whole  of  a 
second  communication  received  ftom  G.  R.  G.  op  the  same 
subject.  Being  desirous,  however,  of  encouraging  every  efibrt 
in  a  young  man  to  improve  himsdf^  and  of  assisting  to  Macv 
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adamise  the  road,  as  O.   R.  O.  expresses  himself,  for  the 
improvement  of  others,  we  quote  his  leading  argument.  "  One 
tbing  only  is  wanted  in  order  to  render  under-gardeners  in- 
telligent and  moral,  and  that  is,  pay  for  their  labour  at  the 
same  rate  that  other  joumejrmen  tradesmen  are  paid  for 
theirs.**     G.  R.  G.  has  entered  into  various  details  to  show 
that  the  wages  of  gardeners  ought  not  to  be  inferior  to  those 
of  bricklayers  and  carpenters,  and  one  of  his  aimiments  is, 
that  gardenei*s  require  fiilly  as  much  previous  education  as 
they  do.    Our  young  friend,  however,  should  not  oveiiook  the 
dirorence  between  the  pr6spect  of  a  journeyman  carpenter 
and  diose  of  a  journeyman  gardener;  the  former,  in  general, 
can  look  forwaiti  to  nothing  oeyond  tliat  of  a  joumejrman,  or, 
if  he  becomes  a  master,  it  is  in  consequence  of  having  been  so 
long  a  journeyman  as  to  have  saved  money :  the  journeyman 
garaener,  on  the  contrary,  after  he  has  been  two  or  three  years 
out  of  his  apprenticeship,  mounts  at  once  into  the  condition 
of  master,  and,  if  he  has  attained  a  first-rate  situation,  he  is 
perhaps  as  well  off  at  twenty-five  as  an  industrious  journey- 
man carpenter  at  forty-five,  because  it  would  probably  require, 
that  time  before  the  latter  could  save  sufficient  monev  to  enalile 
him  to  beoome  a  master.   The  fact  is,  that  while  other  trades- 
men require  both  skill  and  capital  to  assume  the  condition  and 
reap  the  advantages  of  a  master,  the  gardener  requires  skill 
only.     Knowledge,  therefore,  to  the  gardener  is  money  as 
well  as  knowledge ;  it  is  both  skill  and  capital ;  and  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  skill  can  be  acquired  by  labour  of  the  mind 
sooner  than  capital  by  labour  of  the  body.     Hence  the  pro- 
fession of  a  gardener  has  peculiar  advant^es  for  those  who 
engage  in  it  with  a  proper  degree  of  scholastic  education ; 
and  nence  also,  if  gardeners  were  as  well  paid  as  carpenters 
and  bricklayers,  the  market  would  soon  be  overstocked  with 
them.     The  price  given  for  any  description  of  labour  will,  in 
the  long  run,  always  be  found  a  just  price.   But  while  we  state 
this,  we  know  it  to  be  perfectly  true  that  a  journeyman  gar- 
dener can  barely  exist  upon  hb  wages.  We  consider  it  highly 
commendable  in  G.  R.  G.  to  use  every  argument  in  fevour  of 
raising  them,  and  we  certainly  think  if  they  were  raised,  the 
masters  would  be  gainers  as  well  as  the  journeymen.     In  all 
businesses  a  man  works  according  as  he  is  paid;  and  all  poli- 
tical economists  agree  that  it  is  better  for  a  country  that  the 
wages  of  labour  should  be  high  than  low.    We  have  received 
a  dever  paper  on  this  suUect  frMU  "  Sensitiva,*'  which  we 
regret  we  have  not  room  for  in  this  number.     In  the  mean- 
time, as  no  general  improvement  in  the  wages  of  jourpeyroen 
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will  probably  take  place  in  time  to  beneBt  G.  R.  G^  we  peoom- 
inend  him  to  continue  to  store  his  mind  with  all  kinds  of 
knowledge  that  he  can  bring  to  bear  upon  his  profisssion.  — 
Cond. 


\ 


Art.  XXL  Reasons  Jbv  not  subscribing  towards  the  Form- 
ation  or  Support  of  tie  Garden  of  the  Horticultural  Sodefy 
qfLondottj  with  some  Remarks  on  the  Management  of  the 
Society  general^.    By  Mentor. 

Sir, 

Presuming  the  pages  of  your  Magazine  to  be  open  to  the 
discussion  of  every  subject  relative  to  horticulture,  I  send 
you  the  following  observations  as  containing  my  reaaons  for 
not  subscribing  towards  either  the  formation  or  suppprt  of  the 
garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  as  also  some 
remarks  on  the  management  of  the  Socie^  generally. 

Having  been  elected  a  Fellow  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  garden,  I  have  lately  received  a  circular  from  the  coun- 
cil, reminding  me  that  former  applications  from  them  rela- 
tive to  the  garden  are  still  unnoticed,  and  enclosing  to  me 
certain  explanatory  notes  relative  tp  the  mode  in  which  each 
class  of  the  Fellows  are  to  be  treated,  so  &r  as  regards  the 
amount  of  their  donations  and  subscriptions  thereto.  Now, 
as  I  reside  very  many  miles  from  London,  I  cannot,  under 
those  regulations,  have  any  inducement  either  to  increase 
my  subscription  or  become  a  donor,  for  I  consider  the 
original  Fellows  of  the  Society,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as 
have  not  thought  proper  to  increase  their  subscriptions,  have 
been  very  unceremoniously  turned  to  the  right  about,  and 
shorn  of  an  equal  share  of  the  privil^es  which  th^  were 
entitied  to  expect  by  the  charter,  notwithstanding  the  great 
exertions  they  have  made,  jointiy  and  severally,  to  promote, 
as  much  as  in  them  lay,  its  interests  and  well-doing,  and 
having  by  their  great  and  constant  attention  assisted  mainly  in 
placing  it  on  the  high  ground  on  which  it  at  present  stands ; 
while  those  Fellows  who  have  been  elected  since  the  formation 
of  the  garden,  who  have  merely  complied  with  the  regulations 
existing  at  the  time  of  their  admission^  but  who  have  not  once 
pulled  at  the  labouring  oar  by  which  the  Society  has  been 
called  into  notice,  are  allowed  advantages  which  I  am  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  (and  I  am  not  singular  in  this  req>ect) 
they  are  not  by  anv  means  exclusively  entitied  to.  And  frirtber, 
I  firmly  believe  that  by  the  expensive  principles  on  which  the 
garden  is  now  conducted,  the  seeds  of  its  own  ruin  are  already 
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sowtt,  unless  indeed  the  government  should  fortunately  be 
disposed  to  grant  a  large  annual  allowance  to  make  up  the 
«ieat  defalcation  which  must  ultimately  take  place  in  the 
finances  of  the  Society  without  such  assistance.  I  say  JbrtU' 
nateh^  not  because  I  approve  of  accepting  any  such  allow- 
ance, as  it  would  in  my  opinion  totally  destroy  the  independence 
of  the  Society,  but  because  without  such  aid  I  believe  the 
garden  caimol  be  proceeded  with,  at  least  on  the  present 
exiended^  exiending^  mvd.  magtiificatt  scale.  Yet  even  this  sup- 
port, if  attained,  cannot  be  considered  as  permanent,  as  we 
have  already  seen  in  the  fiite  of  the  Agricultural  Society.  I 
expect  also  that  the  finances  of  the  Society  will  suffer  by  a 
felling  off  in  the  sale  of  the  Parts  published,  which  may  arise 
from  two  causes,  viz.  first,  from  the  increased  number  of 
Fellows,  many  of  whom,  before  they  became  so,  were  in  all 
probability  purchasers;  and,  secondly,  the  papers  published 
are  by  no  means  so  interesting  to  the  generality  of  readers  as 
they  formerly  were,,  when  several  persons  were  each  contri- 
butors of  short  papers  founded  on  their  own  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  therein  stated,  ins^tead  of  which  the  Paris 
are  now  principally  filled  with  papers  relative  to  the  progress 
of  the  garden,  and  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  therein  cidtivated, 
the  major  part  of  which  may  possibly  be  ornamental,  but 
certainly  cannot  be  considered  useful.  So  that  instead  of  the 
public  drawing  information  through  these  publications  from 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  on  su^ects  of  Horticulture,  they 
now  obtain  little  more  than  observations  and  memoranda  of 
what  has  been  done  in  the  Society's  garden. 

In  making  the  foregoing  observations,  I  have  no  sinister  or 
hostile  views  towards  the  Society ;  on  the  contrary,  I  should 
feel  gratified  by  assisting  to  uphold  it :  but  I  must  repeat  that 
I  cannot  by  any  means  consent  to  do  so,  while  I  so  highly  dis- 
approve of  the  regulations  which  have  been  introduced,  appa- 
rently to  foi'ce  the  money  firom  the  pockets  of  the  ordinal 
members ;  for  with  no  other  view  could  the  asterisk  be  affixed 
to  the  names  (in  the  List  of  Fdlows)  of  those  persons  who 
liave  complied  with  those  regulations.  J.  object  also  to  the 
great  outlay  which  has  so  inconsiderately  taken  place  in  the 
formation  of  the  garden  without  funds  to  support  it;  and  as  it 
never  was  originally  intended  to  form  a  botanical  collection  of 
plants,  Ido  not,  under  any  circumstances,  approve  of  sending 
l)otanical  collectors  to  foreign  parts,  to  search  for  what  ?  not 
for  the  useful,  but  merely  for  the  rare  or  beautiful.  And  you 
are  ])erhaps  aware  that  doing  this  is  entirely  in  opposition  to 
the  opinion  of  the  late  highly  esteemed  and  highly  valued  Sir 
Joseph  JRanks,  who  carried  his  partiality  to  the  "  useful"  so 
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far  as  to  express  his  opinion  that  a  coloured  plate  of  ^Jawer 
should  on  no  account  be  introduced  into  the  Society's  Trans- 
actions :  and  although  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  this  doc- 
trine,  yet  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  flaaoers  or  JruUs 
requiring  a  very  high  temperature  should  only  occupy  the 
second  place  in  the  consideration  of  the  council,  and  that 
their  attention  should  be  principally  directed  to  the  improTe- 
ment  of  the  fruits  and  culinary  y^^etables,  which  it  is  probable 
may  be  brought  to  perfection  in  the  latitudes  of  the  united 
kingdom. 

All  that  has  been  said  about  a  paid  secretary  I  think  of  no 
value,  as  it  is  my  opinion,  founded  on  the  experience  of  some 
years,  that  business  of  every  kind  is  always  best  and  most 
prompUy  executed  when  v^^w  persons  are  concerned  in  it; 
and  a  hired  secretary  would  not  only  be  without  power  to 
act,  but  from  want  of  that  power  he  would  not  exert  his 
energies  to  their  full  and  necessary  extent;  and  I  believe, 
however  high  such  a  person  might  stand  in  point  of  talent, 
or  however  larse  his  remuneration  might  be,  he  would  not 
so  completely  £vote  himself  to  the  Society's  service  as  the 
present  honorary  secretary  does,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
Fellows  ouffht  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  so  much 

ratuitous  time  bestowed  on  the  busmess  of  the  SocieQr :  but 
nevertheless  cannot  help  remarking  that  his  zeal  has,  I 
think,  carried  him  beyona  the  boundary  originally  intended 
by  the  charter,  or  by  a  htrge  majority  of  the  present  Fellows ; 
and  although  it  ma^  be  difficult,  and  certainly  unpleasant,  to 
recede  from  the  high  ground  he  has  taken,  yet  it  would  be 
better  to  do  so  gradually  than  be  let  down  at  once  ^  the  run, 
and  which,  if  the  present  system  of  extravagant  expenditure 
is  persevered  in,  must  ultimately,  and  at  no  great  distance  <^ 
time,  be  the  case. 

If  the  foregoing  remarks,  containing  my  reasons  for  not 
increasing  my  subscription,  are  deemed  worthy  of  publication, 
they  may  possibly,  by  being  widely  dissemina^  through  the 
means  of  your  Magazine,  open  the  eyes  of  many  Fellows  of 
the  Society  to  the  real  state  of  its  concerns,  and  tend  ultir- 
mately  to  reduce  the  expenditure  within  the  bounds  of 
prudence,  and  yet  retain  the  power  of  pursuing  every  truly 
desirable  object  that  can  be  expected  to  be  derived  fix>m  it; 
and  that  this  may  be  speedily  accomplished  is  the  sincere 
wish  o^ 

Sir,  &c 


JbigustSl.  1826. 
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PART  IL 

REVIEWS. 


Art.  I.      Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London^ 
Vol.  VI.  Part  II.    London,  July,  1825.  4to.  1  Plate. 
The  principal  feature  of  this  part  is  a  paper  on  strawber- 
ries  by  Mr.  James  Bamet,  which  occupies  eighty  of  its  133 
pages.     The  plate  is  a  plan  and  sections  of  a  conservatory. 
9.  An  Account  of  a  new  Seedling  Grape.     In  a  Letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary. By  Mr.  Henry  Bum,  F.H.S.  Gardener  to  the  Marquess  of 
Aifesbury,  F.H.S.  &c.  at  Tottenham  Park,  near  Marlborough. 
Read  December  6.  1824. 

This  excellent  grape,  known  as  the  Tottenham  Park 
Muscat,  is  the  produce  of  seeds  of  the  muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, sown  in  1819.  It  is  considered  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  old  muscat  in  pomt  of  size,  both  in  bunch  and  berry,  and 
to  surpass  it  in  flavour. 

10.  An  Account  of  a  Lime  Duster  for  the  Destruction  of  Insects  on 
Fruit  Trees.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Mr.  Samuel 
Curtis,  Glazenwood,  Coggeshall,  Essex.  Read  August  20. 
1824. 

This  utensil  (Jg.  84.)  is  made  of  tin,  12  inches  long,  7 
inches  wide  at  its  broadest,  and  4  inches 
across  its  narrowest  part     The  handle  a 
is  5i  inches  long,  and  to  the  top  of  it  is  V 
fitted  a  cap  (a),  which  is  put  on  when  the  \ 
lime  is  to  be  thrown  on  low  trees;  but 
when  high  trees  are  to  be  operated  upon, 
the  cap  is  removed,  and  a  pole,  of  suf- 
ficient length  to  reach  the  height  requh-ed, 
is  inserted  into  the  handle.    The  time  for 
dusting  trees  with  powdered  lime  is  in  the 
dew  of  the  morning.    The  caustic  quality 
of  the  lime  does  not  injure  the  most  deli- 
cate, fresh-expanded  foliage ;  it  is  only 
prejudicial  to  insects  of  all  kinds,  and  to 
dead  vegetable  matter.     Mr.  Curtis,  by 
the  application  of  lime  dust  with  this  ma- 
chine, destroved  the  caterpillars  over  a  I 
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whole  orchard  ^  giving  one  dusting  just  before  the  blossonu 
were  expanded,  and  one  or  two  after  the  blossoijs  were  over 
and  the  leaves  expanded. 

The  same  utensil  may  be  used  for  dusting  powdered  brim- 
stone on  trees  or  plants  infested  with  the  mildew,  or  for 
scattering  salt,  tobacco-dust,  &c. 

11.  On  forcing  Cucumbers.     In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.     By 
Mr.  Thomas  Allen,  F.H.S.     Read  January  4. 1825. 

In  growing  cucumbers  under  lights,   <^  the  roost  obvious 
defects,**  according  to  Mr.  Allen,  are  ^^  compost  of  too  light 
a  quality,"  and  ^^  dung  not  sufficient! v  worked  before  it  is 
earthed  over."   Mr.  A.  nas  been  in  the  nabit  of  growing  early 
cucumbers  under  frames  on  common  dung  beds  for  twentv 
years,  always  producing  abundance  of  fruit  from  March  tiU 
October.     In  1823  he  worked  seventy  lights  for  the  Londcm 
market,  the  produce  of  which  was  3360  cucumbers,  or  four 
dozen  to  a  light,  ^*  a  greater  product  than  is  usually  obtained 
by  any  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  treatment"    The  bedif  are 
made  in  December  or  January,  the  hot  horse-dung  having 
been  previously  turned  and  watered  five  or  six  times.     Before 
earthing  it,  round  flat  mats  about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter, 
formed  by  coiling  up  a  band  of  straw  one  inch  in  diameter 
and  ten  feet  long,  are  to  be  prepared  and  placed  on  the  dun^ 
under  the  centre  of  each  light.     Rye  straw  is  preferred  for 
these  mats,  as  it  does  not  encourage  mice.     A  bushel  of  com- 
post, consisting  of  loam  and  rotten  dung,  is  placed  on  each 
mat,  and  one  plant,  in  preference  to  more,  on  the  top  of  each 
hillock.    The  top  of  the  plant  should  be  left  three  inches  from 
the  glass ;  the  mould  should  then  be  dressed  up  round  the 
hillock  and  be  pressed  close  to  the  roots,  and  wittiin  one  inch 
of  the  seed  leaves  of  the  plant :  these,  at  no  time  of  earthing, 
should  be  covered,  for  this  is  very  apt  to  cause  canker.     The 
earth  should  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  the  straw  mat,  and 
not  be  suffered  to  mix  with  the  dung,  as  that  would  cause  a 
burning,  which  is  not  onlv  troublesome,  but  in  many  instances 
fital  to  the  prosperity  of  the  plant;  because,  if  the  earth  is 
once  burnt,  its  v^tative  quality  is  destroyed,  and  water  will 
have  no  efiect  on  it.     The  only  remedy  in  such  a  case  is  to 
remove  the  mould,  fork  up  and  water  the  dung,  lay  on  a  little 
rye  straw,  and  replace  the  earth. 

After  ridging  out,  from  one  quarter  to  one  inch  of  air  is 
given  in  the  day,  and  about  one  quarter  during  the  n^t 
The  covering  must  be  very  slight  for  the  first  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  must  not  hang  over  the  sides. 

''  Hie  heat  must  be  kept  up  by  augmenting  the  linings  once  a 
week,  turning  over  and  watering  them,  when  they  heat  so  as  to 
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become  dry.  The  bed  inside  the  frame  will  require  fbrking  up 
about  nine  inches  deep,  three  times  a  week :  the  hillocks  at  the 
same  time  should  be  examined,  and  a  round  pointed  stick  of  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  eighteen  inches  long,  must  be  thrust  about 
twelve  inches  into  the  dung,  under  the  straw  mat,  making  five  or 
six  perforations  under  each  hillock.  Into  each  of  the  holes  so 
formed,  pour  from  the  spout  of  a  water-pot  as  much  water  as  the 
state  of  the  bed  seems  to  require ;  this  may  be  ascertained  firom 
the  facility  with  which  the  perforator  goes  into  the  bed.  If  the 
bed  is  husky,  or  burning,  the  stick  will  so  in  with  difficulty,  and 
then  a  large  pot  of  water  is  required  to  a  hillock;  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  bed  is  m  a  free  state  of  working,  the  perforator  will  go  into 
it  very  easily,  and  then  a  sprinkling  from  the  rose  of  the  pot  will 
be  sufficient.'* 

A  great  object  of  Mr.  Allen  seems  to  be  to  sweeten,  rot, 
and  moisten  the  dung  under  the  frame,  for  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  while  the  heat  is  principally  supplied  by  the  linings. 

^  The  dung,"  he  says,  "  from  the  continued  forking  and  water- 
ing, will  become  in  a  nne  state  to  receive  the  roots  of  the  plants ; 
these,  after  passing  through  the  proper  depth  of  compost  placed 
over  the  dung,  which  is  about  eight  mches,  will  readily  strike  into 
the  dung,  and  bear  a  productive  crop  of  cucumbers  throughout 
the  summer,  without  their  leaves  flagging  or  requiring  any  shade. 
For  ascertaining  the  proper  period  to  make  additions  to  the  earth, 
the  behX  criterion  is  the  appearance  of  the  roots  through  the  sides 
of  the  hillock.  This  should  be  earthed  over  about  three  inches, 
each  time  forking  out  the  dung  two  inches  below  the  mat,  to  ^ive 
a  greater  depth  of  earth  each  time  of  performing  the  operation. 
The  last  time  this  is  done  the  depth  of  mould  at  the  bacK  o^  the 
frame  should  be  twenty  inches.  It  will  be  necessary  to  raise  the 
frame  and  lights  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth." 

Water  should  be  given  plentifully  three  times  a  week,  with- 
out wetting  the  leaves  or  fruit,  "  pouring  it  against  the  back 
of  the.  frame,  for  the  mould  will  dry  faster  against  the  back 
than  the  front,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  being  there  greater, 
and  the  air  being  admitted  there." 

"  In  pruning,  the  runners  should  not  be  cut  or  thinned  out,  the 
tops  only  should  be  pinched,  and  at  every  joint,  beginning  when 
the  plant  has  two  rough  leaves,  and  the  second  rough  leaf  is  about 
an  inch  in  diameter.  That  will  cause  the  plant  to  produce  a  fruit 
and  fresh  runner  in  succession  at  every  joint ;  it  will  likewise  add  to 
the  streiigth  of  the  plants.'* 

Pinch  off  the  tendrils  and  male  blossoms,  and  fecundate 
artificially  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

The  sort  of  cucumber  which  Mr.  A.  finds  the  most  py- 
ductive  is  the  Southgate,  and  he  prefers  seed  three  or  four 
years  old  to  new  seed. 
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12.  Description  of  the  different  Varieties  of  Endives  cultivated  tu 
the  Garaen  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London^  in  the  Year 
1824.      By    Mr.    Andrew  Mathews.      Read    December    21, 

1824. 

Mr.  Mathews  is  one  of  the  Society's  garden  clerks,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  see  young  men  so  circumstanced  stimulated 
and  encouiaged  to  produce  papers  of  this  Jund.  They  are 
precisely  the  sort  of  papers  that  youn^  men  are  best  calculated 
for,  and  which,  when  well  done,  will  do  them  the  most  good, 
by  whetting  the  facul^  of  attention,  and  quickening  the  powers 
of  comparison  and  discrimination.  Mr.  M.,  since  he  finished 
his  paper,  no  doubt  sees  many  things  in  endives  which  he  did 
not  see  before  he  began  to  study  them,  and  which  those  who 
have  not  attended  to  endives,  as  he  has  done,  cannot  see.  Let 
him  and  others  reflect  from  diis,  how  much  our  knowledge  of 
any  object  oi:  subject  depends  on  our  close  and  continued 
attention  to  it,  and  how  very  imperfect  must  be  our  judgment 
on  a  great  number  of  subjects,  to  which,  from  various  causes, 
we  have  not  paid  more  than  ordinary  attention. 

The  Cichorium  endivia,  a  native  of  the  northern  provinces 
of  China,  is  the  parent  of  all  the  European  endives.  They 
have  been  cultivated  in  Europe  from  time  immemorial  as. salad 
plants :  and  the  different  varieties  may  be  classed  as  Batavian 
Endives  {ScaroleSf  Fr.),  which  include  all  the  broad-leaved 
kinds;  and  Curled  Endives  {Chicor^Sf  Fr.)^  whidi  include  all 
those  with  narrow  leaves  more  or  less  divided,  and  much 
curled.  Mr.  M.  describes  five  sorts  of  the  first,  and  seven 
sorts  of  the  second  varietv.  The  twelve  varieties  described, 
seem  all  pretty  nearly  of  equal  merit,  unless  we  except  the 
"  Small  Batavian  Endive"  {Scarole  petite^  courte^  or  ronde^  Fr.X 
of  which  Mr.  M.  says,  "  This  is  certainly  the  best  of  the 
endives,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  our  winter  salads;  it 
blanches  with  little  trouble,  and  is  mild  and  sweety  without 
being  bitter.'* 

13.  Descrwtion  of  a  netdy  invented  Instrument  for  effectually  iip- 
j^yin^  Tobacco  Fumigation  to  Plants,  By  Mr.  John  Read,  of 
Newmgton  Causeway,  South wark.    Read  July  6.  1824. 

This  addition  to  Mr.  Read's  syringe  is  already  figured  and 
described  in  our  Encyclopaedias.  Fumigation  is  the  only  one 
of  the  numerous  uses  to  which  this  most  valuable  instrument 
can  be  applied,  which  does  not  succeed  so  perfectly  as  could 
be  wished,  a  glutinous  liquid  being  formed  during  the  oper- 
ation, which  prevents  the  free  action  of  the  valves.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  the  instrument  may  he  successfully 
used  for  so  many  purposes,  that  it  ought  not  only  to  be  in 
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every  garden,  but  in  every  dweUing-house,  and  ship.  Besides 
garden  purposei^  it  may  be  used  as  a  forcing  pump,  sucking 
pump,  for  giving  enemas  either  in  surgical  or  veterinary  prac- 
tice ;  for  relieving  hoven  cattle ;  for  extracting  poison  from  the 
stomach ;  for  injections  of  different  kinds ;  for  annoying  an 
enemy  or  dispelling  a  mob  by  the .  discharge  of  offensive 
liquids ;  and  for  extinguishing  fires.  Mr.  R.  has  published  a 
pamphlet  on  its  various  uses. 

14.  Description  of  a  self-actir^  Ventilator  for  Hot»houses.  By 
John  Williams,  Esq.  C.M.I1.S.,  ofPitmaston.  Read  April  6. 
1824. 

The  intention  of  this  ventilator  is  to  guard  against  extremes 
in  the  absence  of  the  gardener.  It  is  effected  by  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  air  in  an  air-tight  vessel  (Jig.  85.  a),  com- 
municating with  a  cylinder  and 
piston  (6,  r,  </),  which,  by  means 
of  a  rod  (g),  operates  on  the 
ventilator,or  sash,  to  be  opened. 
The  use  of  the  water,  or  other 
fluid,  is  to  confine  the  air,  and 
by  that  means,  when  the  air  ex- 
pands or  contracts,  it  operates 
upon  the  pbton.  By  means  of 
an  adjusting  screw  (y),  the 
register  may  be  made  to  open  at 
any  required  degree  ofheat  The 
air-vessel  (a)  should  contain 
several  gallons,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  valve,  or  register, 
to  be  opened.  When  first  used, 
the  vessel  must  be  heated  suf- 
ficiently to  expand  the  internal 
air ;  water  is  then  to  be  poured 
in  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder  (^), 
$0  as  to^ve  the  required  motion 
to  the  float;  and  about  half  an 
inch  of  fine  oil  must  be  laid  on 
the  top  of  the  water  (at  c)  to 
prevent  evaporation. 

"  The  vessel  must  be  placed*  in  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
back  wall,  and  at  all  times  fully  exposed  to  the  light.  If  the 
apparatus  is  of  proper  size,  nicely  constructed,  and  filled  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  water,  the  registers,  one  being  placed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  back  w^J*'  for  the  escape  of  the  heated  air,  and 
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the  other  near  the  floor  of  the  house  for  the  admission  of  cold  an*, 
will  open  and  close  again  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
particularly  when  the  weather  is  showery,  with  intervals  of  bright 
sun." 

A  common  smith,  who  understands  han^ng  house-bells, 
and  a  tin-smith,  will  make  and  put  up  such  a  machine  as  this 
without  difficulty  and  for  little  expense.  We  have  noticed 
a  similar  contrivance  by  Mc.  Mugliston,  (p.  173.)  which 
Mr.  Williams  had  not  seen  till  after  he  invented  the  above. 

15.  Au  Account  and  IU9cnpUon  of  the  (Mtrent  Varikies  qfSiram- 
berries  vahich  have  been  cultivated  and  examined  in  the  Garden 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  By  Mr.  James  Bamet, 
Under-Gardener  in  the  Fruit  Department  of  the  Garden.  Read 
December  7.  IBS^. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  daborate  papers  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  Horticultural  Transactions ;  and  it  is  vduable, 
because  it  relates  to  one  of  the  most  wholesome,  universally 
attainable,  and  easily  cultivated  of  hardy  firuits.  What  the 
Society  have  done  with  regard  to  the  strawberry,  shows  what 
they  are  capable  of  doing,  and  what  they  will  render  a  great 
service  to  the  country  by  doing,  with  the  gooseberry,  apple, 
pear,  and  other  fridt-bearing  trees. 

The  exertions  which  were  made  to  procure  as  compile  a 
collection  as  possible  of  all  the  strawberries  known  in  the 
gardens  of  the  united  kingdom,  are  worthy  of  notice  as  a 
specimen,  and  as  an  example  to  others,  of  the  methodical, 
indefatigable,  and  successful  exertions  of  the  secretary.  A 
printed  form,  on  which  was  to  be  noted  the  names,  characters, 
history,  &c.  of  the  different  kinds  of  strawberries  in  the  pos- 
session of  each  individual,  was  sent  to  all  who  are  known  to 
be  attentive  cultivators  of  strawberries.  Upwards  of  seventy 
of  these  forms  were  filled  up  and  returned,  from  which  a 
variety  of  useful  information  was  procured,  and  upwards  of 
four  hundred  parcels  of  plants  sent  for.  These  were  obtained 
and  planted  in  the  spring  of  1822,  and  were  studied  and  com- 
pared by  Mr.  Barnet  during  the  seasons  of  1823  and  1824. 
The  result  is  a  general  classification  of  strawberries  under  the 
following  seven  divisions :  — 

1.  The  Scarlet  {fruited)  Stratoberries.  Fragaria  Virginiana  and 
F.  Canadensis.  Leaves  nearly  smooth,  dark  green,  ofa  thin  tex- 
ture, with  sharp-pointed  serratures  ;  fruit  small,  bright  coloured, 
acid,  and  slightly  perfumed.     This  class  includes  twenty-six  sorts. 

2.  The  Black  (Jruited)  Strawberries.  Leaves  rugose,  pale  green, 
and  small ;  fruit  middle-^sized,  conical,  dark-coloured;  flavour  very 
rich,  and  highly  perfumed.     Five  sorts. 

3.  The  Pine  (or  pine-apple-flaxMured)  Stratoberries,  Leaves 
almost  smooth,  dark  green,  of  firm  texture,  and  with  obtuse  ser- 
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ratures ;  fruit  large,  varying  from  almost  nearly  white  to  almost 
purple  ;  flavour  sweet  and  often  perfumed.     Fifteen  sorts. 

4.  The  true  Chili  Stratoberr^.  F.  Chilocnsis.  Tin's  species  has 
not  vet  sported  into  varieties.  Leaves  very  villous,  hoary,  with 
small  leaflets  of  thick  texture  and  obtuse  serrature;  iVuit  very 
large  and  pale ;  flesh  insipid  in  the  type  or  original  species,  but  in 
the  new  kinds  which  have  been  raised  from  it  by  cross  impreg- 
nation, such  as  Wilmot's  superb  and  the  Yellow  Chili,  it  is  better. 

5.  The  Hautbois  (kaut'bois^  high-toooded  or  high-stalked)  Straw 
berries.  F.  elatior.  Leaves  tall,  pale  green,* and  rugose;  fruit 
middle-sized,  musky  flavour*    Five  sorts. 

6.  The  Green  Stra'wbenies.  F.  collina.  Leaves  pale  light-green, 
and  strongly  plaited.  Cultivated  by  the  French,  and  sometimes 
by  us,  un^r  the  name  of  green  pine,  or  pine-apple  (shaped) 
strawberry. 

7-  The  Alpine  and  Wood  Strawberries.  F.  semperflorens,  and 
F.  vesca,  dinering  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  their  fruits,  which  are 
usually  conical  m  the  former  and  more  globose  in  the' latter. 
'^  lliere  are  red  and  white  fruited  varieties  of  each.  Tlie  Alpines 
produce  fruit  in  the  autumn,  which  the  Wood  strawberries  do  not. 
We  have  of  late  received  from  France  several  varieties.  It  is  to 
these  kinds  that  the  attention  of  the  French  gardeners  is  almost 
exclusively  directed." 

Mr.  Bamet  has  not  described  any  of  the  kinds  belonging 
to  the  two  last  divisions ;  but  of  the  first  five  classes  he  has 
described  fifty-four  sorts,  with  their  synon}m[is,  amounting  to 
two  hundred  and  forty  names ;  and  he  adds,  that  with  the  two 
classes  unnoticed,  and  the  varieties  of  other  classes  yet  un- 
described,  which  are  either  at  present  in  the  garden  of  the 
Society  or  elsewhere,  the  list  may  be  extendecT  to  near  one 
hundred  kinds. 

It  would  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  our  readers  to  give  the 
names  of  all  the  sorts  described;  but  we  shall  give  Mr. 
Barnet's  selection  firom  them,  as  a  fi^uide  to  those  who  cul- 
tivate (and  who  does  not  ?)  this  excellent  fruit. 

•*  Scarlets. — Old  scarlet,  Roseberry,  Carmine  scarlet,  Grove 
End,  Duke  of  Kent's,  Grirastone,  American,  Hudson's  Bay,  Cocks- 
comb, and  Wil  mot's  late  scarlet. 

"  Blacks,  —  Pitmaston  and  Downton. 

"  Pines. — Bostock,  Surinam,  Old  Pine,  Keen's  Seedling,  and 
Round  White  Carolina. 

"  CAiVm.— Superb. 

"  Hautbois Prolific  and  Flat. 

**  If  to  these  twenty  sorU  were  added  plantations  of  Red  Alpines 
and  White  Alpines,  the  whole  would  form  a  more  perfect  collection 
of  strawberries  than  has  probably  ever  existed  together  in  any  one 
garden.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  flavour  has  not  been  the  onl  v 
property  attended  to  in  the  above  selection ;  certain  kinds,  though 
deficient  in  that  important  point,  have  been  included,  because  of 
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their  superior  productireness,  it  bemg  considered  that  qnantHy,  » 
well  as  quality  and  yarietj,  is  usually  required." 

The  old  or  common  scarlet  is  considered  as  the  best  for 
flavouring  ices.  For  preserving,  the  oblong  scarlet,  Methven 
scarlet,  and  Vernon's  scarlet;  and  for  jam,  Bishop's  seedling 
scarlet,  are  recommended. 

The  roseberry,  when  forced,  and  the  plants  turned  oat, 
ffenerally  bears  a  seomd  crop  in  the  autumn ;  the  Ghrove  End 
IS  one  of  the  best*  strawberries  for  fordng;  the  Duke  of  Kentfs 
scarlet  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  sorts,  ripening  at  least  a  weA 
before  the  old  scarlet ;  the  Grimstone  scarlet  has  the  sweetest 
fruit,  and  the  Scone  scarlet  contains  more  acid  than  any  other 
known  strawberry.  The  Bostock  is  the  greatest  bearer,  but  it 
Is  destitute  of  flavour ;  the  roseberry  and  Downton  are  also 
great  bearers ;  the  latter  preserves  well,  makes  sweetmeats  of 
great  excellence  and  richness,  and  mixes  particularly  well  with 
cream. 

Mr.  Bamet  is  gone  down  to  Scotland :  supposing  he  had 
been  going  to  Botany  Bay,  with  permission  to  take  only  three 
sorts  of  strawberries  with  him,  what  sorts  would  he  have 
chosen  ?  the  old  pine,  the  old  scarlet,  and  Keen's  seedling  ? 
We  will  thank  Mr.  B.  for  his  opinion  on  this  subject  for  our 
next  Number. 

**  When  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  diflPerent  sorts  o£  straw- 
berries has  been  obtained,  reduction  of  the  numbers  will  be  the 
immediate  consequence ;  for  when  cultivators  become  acquainted 
with  the  characters  of  the  whole,  they  can  make  their  selection 
without  hesitation  or  anxiety,  because  they  will  be  certain  that 
their  choice  will  fall  on  the  sorts  possessing  the  properties  most 
desired ;  and  the  consequence  will  be  the  rejection,  and  ultimate 
annihilation,  of  those  of  inferior  merit.** 

It  is  always  desirable  to  know  the  origin  of  such  names  of 
fruits  or  flowers  as  either  indicate,  or  seem  to  indicate,  some- 
thing respecting  their  nature.  In  looking  over  Mr.  Bamet's 
list,  we  find  that  the  scarlets,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  so 
called  from  the  colour  of  the  fruit;  the  Roseberry,  or  rose 
strawberry,  is  so  named,  not  from  any  thing  on  the  flower  or 
fruit,  but  because  the  original  plant  grew  under  a  rose-bush; 
a  most  improper  circumstance  for  bestowing  a  name,  because 
it  leads  a  stranger  to  this  piece  of  history  to  suppose  that  the 
appellation  of  rose  has  reference  to  some  proper^  in  the 
flower  or  fruit.  With  due  deference,  we  think  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  ought  to  have  designated  it  Davidson's  scarlet^ 
or  the  Cadenh^  scarlet,  havmg  been  raised  by  Robert 
Davidson,  Esq.  and  given  to  Messrs.  Cadenhead,  nurserymen, 
Aberdeen.  We  do  not  wish  to  change  the  name  now,  because 
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we  consider  it  better  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  Society,  even 
though  it  may  not  be  in  every  instance  the  best,  (and  what  is 
perfect?)  ought  to  be  followed  without  deviation,  in  order  to 
prevent  farther  confusion.  The  Bostock  strawberry  is  so 
called  because  it  was  raised  at  Bostock,  in  Cheshire :  it  is 
often  called  the  Rostock,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  supposition 
that  it  was  a  sort  received  from  Rostock,  in  Pomerania.  The 
word  Pine,  as  applied  to  strawberries,  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  the  French  name,  Fraisier  Ananas,  applied  by 
Duhamel  to  the  Surinam  strawberry,  from  its  pine-apple  fla- 
vour. The  Hautbois  strawberry  is  dioecious,  and  it  has  been 
usual  to  introduce  male  plants  as  an  essential  part  of  the  plant- 
ation of  a  bed  of  this  species.  Mr.  Bamet  thinks  this  may 
be  dispensed  with,  as  *^  all  the  varieties  of  the  Hautbois  in  the 
^rden  of  the  Society  are  remarkably  productive,  and  even  the 
Globe  Hautbois,  which  usually  has  been  supposed  to  require 
proximity  of  the  mal^  plants,  bore  as  well  as  others,  and  yet 
none  of  tnese  had  been  introduced  when  the  beds  were  formed. 
They  were  probably  fecundated  by  the  pollen  of  other  varieties 
which  produce  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  perfect  stamens." 

It  is  stated  as  a  fact,  that  strawberries  frequently  re-produce 
themselves,  unchanged,  from  seed.  Perhaps  the  same  thing 
may  happen  occasiondly  with  the  fruits  of  li^eous  plants ; 
and,  if  so,  the  golden  pippin  may  be  perpetuated  from  seed,  as 
has  been  {Gard.  Mag.  223.)  suggested. 

16.  Description  of  a  Green-house  in  the  Garden  of  Sir  Robert 
Prestony  Bart,  at  VaUetffieldy  in  Perthshire.  In  a  Letter  to  the 
Secretary.  By  Mr.  Alexander  Stewart,  C.M.H.S.  Read  De- 
cember 7.  1824 

The  singularity  and  beauty  of  this  green-house  consists  in 
the  form  of  the  stages  (Jg.  86.  a,  i),  which  are  calculated  to 
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produce  more  variety  thJEUi  a 

common     sloping     series     of 

shelves.  This  arrangement  also  i 

displays  more  surmce  to  the  { 

light  and  air  than  the  common 

mode.   **  It  is  now  about  ten 

years  since  the  idea  of  making 

these  stages  struck  me^  and  I 

am  happy  to  say  they  have  an-  ' 

swered  my  most  sanguine  ex-  | 

pectations,  and  have  met  with  | 

the  approbation,  not  only  of 

my  employer,  but  of  most  persons  who  have  seen  them." 

The  back  wall  is  covered  with  creepers,  there  is  a  large 
niche  or  alcove  at  oae  end,  and  a  narrow  border  in  front ;  the 
flues,  spm-roof,  &c  are  in  the  usual  way.  {JSg.  87.) 

17-  Upon  the  beneficial  Effects  of  protecting  the  Stems  of  Fruit 
Trees  from  Frost  in.early  Spring.  By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight, 
Esq.  F  R.S.  &c.  President.     Read  February  1. 1825. 

Circumstances  have  led  Mr.  Knight  to  believe,  that  when- 
ever a  very  large  portion  of  the  well-organised  blossom  of 
fruit  trees  ialb  off  abortively  in  a  moderately  favouraMe  season, 
the  cause  of  the  fiiilure  may  generally  be  traced  to  some  pre- 
vious check  which  the  motion  and  operation  of  the  vital  fluid 
of  the  tree  has  sustained.  A  severe  frosty  night,  or  very  cold 
winds,  during  the  barking  season,  is  known  to  give  such  a 
check  to  the  flow  of  sap  in  the  oak  tree,  as  to  prevent  it  from 
being  separated  by  the  peelers  till  the  return  of  milder 
weamer. 

^  Neither  the  health  of  the  tree,  nor  its  foliage,  nor  its  blossoms, 
appear  to  sustain  any  material  injury  by  this  sudden  suspension  of 
its  functions.;  but  the  crop  of  acorns  invariably  fails.  The  apple  and 
pear  tree  appear  to  be  affected  to  the  same  extetat  by  similar  degrees 
of  cold.  Their  blossoms,  like  those  of  the  oak,  often  unfold  perfectly 
well,  and  present  the  most  healthy  and  vigorous  character ;  and 
their  pollen  sheds  freely.  Their  fruit  also  appears  to  set  well ; 
but  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  falls  off  just  at  the  period 
when  its  growth  ought  to  commence.  Some  varieties  of  the  apple 
and  pear  are  much  more  capable  of  bearing  unfavourable  weather 
than  others,  and  even  the  oak  trees  present,  in  this  respect,  some 
dissimilarity  of  constitution. 

^<  It  is  near  the  surface  bf  the  earth  that  frost,  in  the  spring,  ope- 
rates more  powerfully,  and  the  unfoldlne  buds  of  oak  and  ash 
trees,  which  are  situated  near  the  ground,  are  not  unfrequently 
destroyed,  whilst  those  of  the  more  elevated  branches  escape 
injury ;  and  hence  arises,  I  think,  a  probability  that  some  advan- 
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tages  may  be  derived  from  protectibr  Ih^  stems  dr  larger  branches 
of  fruit  treesy  as  far  as  practacabley  nom  frost  in  spring.*' 

In  support  of  this  conclusion,  Mr.  Knight  refers  to  an  apple 
tree,  which  having  had  its  stem  an<}  part  of  its  larger  branches 
covered  with  evergreen  trees,  had  borne  a  succession  of  crops 
of  fruit ;  whilst  other  trees  of  the  same  variety,  and  growing 
contiguously  in  the  same  soil,  but  without  having  had  their 
stems  protected,  had  been  wholly  unproductive;  and  to  a 
nectarine  tree,  which  having  sprung  up  from  a  seed  accident- 
ally in  a  plantation  of  laurels,  had  borne,  as  a  standard  tree, 
three  successive  crops  of  fruit.  The  possessor  of  the  nectarine 
tree,  with  the  intention  of  promoting  its  growth  and  health, 
cut  away  the  laurel  branches  which  surrounded  its  stem  in  the 
winter  of  1826—4,  and  in  the  succeeding  season  not  a  single 
fruit  was  produced. 

«  Never  having  known  an  instance  of  a  standard  nectarine  tree 
bearing  fruit  in  a  climate  so  unfavourable,  I  was  led  to  expect 
that  the  variety  possessed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  hardiness : 
but  having  inserted  some  buds  of  it  into  bearing  branches  upon 
the  walls  of  my  garden  at  Downton,  in  the  autumn  of  1822, 1  have 
not  had  any  re^on  to  believe  that  its  blossoms  are  at  all  more 
patient  of  cold  than  those  of  other  seedling  varieties  of  the  nec- 
tarine." 

A  China  rose,  sheltered  by  the  stem  of  a  plant  of  Irish  ivy, 
^rew  and  flowered  with  more  than  common  vigour ;  and  Mr. 
Knight  suggests,  that  as  the  ivy,  when  it  has  acquired  a  con- 
siderable age,  and  produced  fruit-bearing  branches,  exhibits  an 
independent  form  of  growth,  which  these  branches  retain  when 
detached,  if  these  were  intermixed  with  plants  of  the  more  de- 
licate varieties  of  the  Chinese  rose,  or  other  low  deciduous  and 
somewhat  tender  flowering  shrubs,  so  that  the  stems  of  the 
latter  would  be  covered  in  the  winter,  whilst  their  foliage  would 
be  fully  exposed  to  the  light  in  summer,  it  is  probable  that 
these  might  be  successfully  cultivated  in  situations  where  they 
would  perish  without  such  protection:  and  the  evergreen 
foliage  of  the  ivy  plants  in  winter  would  be  generally  thought 
ornamental.  Detached  fruit-bearing  branches  of  ivy  readily 
emit  roots,  and  the  requbite  kind  of  plants  would  therefore  be 
easily  obtained. 

As  a  farther  experiment  with  reference  to  Mr.  Knight's 
reasoning,  we  would  suggest  to  such  as  have  lately  planted  an 
orchard  of  standard  trees,  to  clothe  the  stems  and  principal 
branches  of  half  of  them,  during  the  months  of  March,  April, 
and  May,  with  loose  bands  of  straw,  and  to  observe  the  effects 
in  comparison  with  the  other  half. 
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18.  An  Account  of  a  Method  of  obtaining  very  early  Crops  of  ike 
Grape  and  Fig.  By  ITiomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.U.S.  Fre- 
sident.    Read  March  1.  1825. 

Mr.  Arkwright  has  proved  that  vines,  of  which  the  wood 
and  fruit  have  ripened  late  in  one  season,  will  vegetate  late  in 
the  following  season,  under  any  ^ven  degree  of  temperature; 
and  Mr.  Knight  has  shown  the  converse  of  this  proposition  to 
be  equally  true.  A  Verdelho  vine,  growing  in  a  p<yt,  was  placed 
in  the  stove  early  in  the  spring  of  1823,  where  its  wood  be- 
came perfectly  mature  in  August  It  was  then  taken  from  the 
stove,  and  placed  under  a  north  wall,  where  it  remained  tifi 
the  end  of  November,  when  it  was  replaced  in  the  stove,  and 
it  ripened  its  fruit  early  in  the  following  spring.  In  May  it 
was  again  transferred  to  a  north  wall,  where  it  Remained  in  a 
quiescent  ^tate  till  the  end  of  August  It  then  vegetated 
strongly,  and  showed  abundant  blossom,  which,  upon  being 
transferred  to  the  stove,  set  very  freely ;  and  the  fruit  having 
been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a  very  high  tempeiature, 
ripened  early  in  February. 

The  white  Marseilles  fig,  and  figue  blanche,  which  very 
closely  resemble  each  other,  succeed  most  perfectly  under 
similar  treatment;  and  if  the  trees  be  taken  froin  the  stove  in 
the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  placed  under  a 
north  wall  till  Septem^,  and  be  then  afiain  transferred  to 
the  stove,  they  wUl  begin  to  ripen  their  fruit  in  January  or 
February,  and  continue  to  produce  it  till  the  end  of  May  or 
the  b^inning  of  June^  when,  they  should  be  again  removed 
from  the  stove. 

19.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Pine  Apple.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary. By  Mr.  William  Greensnields,  Gardener  to  Richard 
Benyon  de  Beauvoir,  Esq.  F.H.S.,  at  Englefield  House,  io 
Berkshire,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 
Read  April  19. 1825. 

The  following  directions  are  for  the  management  of  pine 
plants  that  are  mtended  to  show  their  fruit  eighteen  months 
after  removal  from  the  parent  plant  In  the  end  of  August, 
or  beginning  of  September,  prepare  a  pit  for  the  stock  of  crowns 
and  suckers.  A  bed  24  by  6  feet  will  hold  400  plants. 
Stick  in  the  crowns  and  suckers  in  rows,  as  thick'  as  they  will 
stand,  and  about  one  inch  and  a  half  deep.  Keep  to  70^,  and 
shade  during  hot  sunshine.  Through  the  winter,  apply  dung 
Imings,  to  keep  the  internal  air  between  50^  and  60%  and  pro- 
tect the  glass  with  mats  during  the  ni^t  If  the  bed  should 
get  very  dry,  give  a  gentle  watering  over  the  surfiure.  No 
other  care  or  attention  wUl  be  necessary  till  March,  the  roots 
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will  then  have  run  nearly  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  and 
consequently  the  plants  will  require  potting.  Plant  in  pots  of 
about  six  inches  in  diameter  for  the  largest  plants,  and  for  the 
smaller  in  proportion.  Leave  on  all  Uie  roots,  and  strip  off 
three  or  four  of  the  bottom  leaves.  Use  deep  potting,  which 
is  a  great  advantage  to  pine  plants  in  all  stages  of  their  growth. 
When  the  potting  is  finished  and  the  plants  are  set  in  the  pit, 
shut  the  lights  down  close,  letting  them  remain  so  from  four 
to  eight  days,  shading  in  hot  sunshine. 

Keep  the  air  to  70^  for  the  first  three  weeks;  in  that  time 
the  plants  will  be  well  rooted,  and  will  then  require  free  ad* 
mission  of  air,  and  i«atering  about  twice  a  week,  as  well  as 
frequent  sprinklings  with  the  eng^e  in  hot  dry  weather.  The 
top  heat  must  then  be  maintained,  witli  dung  linings,  to 
65^^ J  and  the  lights  must  be  covered  with  mats  at  pight,  till  the 
summer  heat  makes  it  unnecessary, — this  will  be  in  the  month 
of  June.  At  that  time  die  plants  will  require  fresh  potting 
into  pots  two  sizes  larger  than  the  last  There  will  be  no 
fresh  tan  wanted  at  this  season  for  the  bed ;  turning  it  over 
one  fork  deep,  to  level  the  sur&oe,  is  all  that  will  be  necessary. 
Pot  the  plants  with  balls  entire,  using  the  mould  at  this  and 
€very  other  potting  in  as  rough  a  state  as  possible. 

About  the  midcUe  of  August  or  September  the  plants  will 
require  potting  in  their  fruiting  pots,  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen inches  in  diameter.  Pot  the  plants  with  balls  entire,  and 
deep  in  the  pots,  stripping  off  a  few  of  the  bottom  leaves  to  let 
them  push  out  fresh  roots.  In  setting  the  pots  give  plenty  of 
room  to  the  plants,  for  they  will  make  considerable  prom*ess 
afler  this  potting.  When  die  setting  is  finished  give  a  little 
water  to  settle  the  mould :  the  plants  will  not  require  any  more 
for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after.  Keep  the  house  rather  warm, 
to  make  them  root  freely,  and  then  water  whenever  they  ap- 
pear dry,  which  is  the  best  criterion  to  go  by  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  months.  Give  plenty  of  air  whenever  the  weather 
permits,  and  sprinkle  with  water  when  the  bark  bed  and  house 
become  dry. 

Begin  fire  heat  when  the  internal  heat  of  the  house  in  the 
morning  falls  below  60®,  keeping  between  that  and  i^S^  to  the 
middle  of  January,  when  a  rise  of  5^  will  be  necessary.  In 
April  fork  the  bed  over  two  forks  deep,  adding  a  little  fresh 
tan  quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  then  level  the  surface. 
Before  the  plants  are  replaced,  three  or  four  of  their  bottom 
leaves  should  be  stripped  off,  and  a  little  of  the  old  mouUl 
taken  from  the  surface  of  the  pots,  and  replaced  with  fresh 
mould,  raised  quite  to  the  tops  of  the  pots      When  the  plants 
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are  returned  into  the  bed,  plunge  the  pots  to  half  their  depth 
only,  (this  should  be  observed  at  all  other  settings,  as  there  is 
nothing  so  injurious  to  a  pine  plant  as  too  much  bottom  beat,) 
giving  plenty  of  room,  and  a  gentle  watering.  Keep  the  bouse 
rather  warm  for  the  first  week,  till  the  heat  of  the  bed  returns- 
Give  air  whenever  the  weather  will  permit,  watering  about 
twice  a  week  in  hot  dry  weather,  and  sprinkle  with  the  CTrine 
frequently  when  the  house  is  shut  up  in  the  evening.  Toere 
will  be  no  farther  attention  necessary  till  the  fruit  is  swdled 
to  its  full  size,  and  be^s  to  ripen,  then  all  waterings  should 
be  discontinued,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  admittecC  to  bring 
the  fruit  to  its  frill  flavour. 

The  larce  sorts  pf  pines  that  do  not  fruit  at  so  early  a  period, 
require  to  be  kept  growing  through  another  season.  Cultivate 
the  first  season  as  above,  but  at  the  last  potting  in  August 
or  September  use  pots  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
and  keep  the  air  of  the  house  between  60^  or  65°  till  the  end 
of  January  or  beginning  of  February ;  at  that  time  raise  the 
heat  2^  or  3%  to  encourage  the  plants  to  grow. 

Early  in  March  shake  the  balls  entirely  from  the  roots,  and 
fresh  pot  them  into  pots  eight  inches  in  diameter.  By  the  middle 
or  end  of  May  their  roots  will  begin  to  get  matted,  conse* 
quently  they  will  require  to  be  fresh  potted  into  pots  two  sizes 
larger  than  the  last  At  the  end  of  August,  or  beginning  of 
September,  they  should  be  put  into  their  fruiting  pots.  At 
this  shifUng  they  will  require  pots  from  fourteen  to  sixceea 
inches  in  diameter.  In  setting,  plunge  the  pots  to  half  their 
depth,  give  them  a  gentle  watering  to  settle  the  mould  amoogst 
the  roots,  keeping  the  air  in  the  house  rather  warm  for  ten 
days  after  shifting,  to  encourage  their  rooting  freely,  that  is  65^ ; 
and  this  is  the  temperature  which  should  be  maintained  from 
the  time  of  first  lighting  fires  in  the  autumn  till  the  middle  of 
January.  The  mould  m  the  pots  should  be  kept  rather  dry 
till  the  middle  of  January,  wh^i  the  top  heat  should  be  in- 
creased to  70%  and  water  freely  given  to  induce  the  plants  to 
fruit.  From  this  time  to  the  maturity  of  their  fruit,  the  usual 
management  b  adopted,  excepting  keepii^  the  air  of  the  house 
three  or  four  d^rees  higher  during  the  spring  months. 

*^  The  rules  that  I  have  laid  down  in  this  communication* 
all  apply  to  the  treatment  of  pine  plants  that  are  intended  to 
give  a  general  summer  crop.  Where  ripe  fruit  is  required 
earlier  or  later,  the  different  pottings,  &c«  must  be  varied  ac- 
cordingly, and  be  done  earlier  or  later  as  the  fruit  ™ayb« 
requir^  to  come  in  for  use  at  an  earlier  or  later  season.  The 
compost  mould  to  be  used  at  all  the  pottings  should  be  strong 
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sur&ce  loam,  and  half-rotten  hog  dung,  of  each  equal  quanta 
ties,  kept  as  rough  as  possible,  in  which  state  it  should  be  ap- 
plicKl  on  all  occasions.  The  mixture  should  never  be  used 
when  more  than  twelve  months  old.  It  may  be  here  observed, 
that  no  pine  plant  should  be  checked  in  its  progress ;  for  the 
cdnsequence  of  checking  is  always  a  premature  and  weak  pro- 
duction of  fruit.'' 

This  last  observation  deserves  the  particular  attention  of 
gardeners,  as  it  applies  not  only  to  pines,  but  to  the  whole 
class  or  division  of  vegetables  termed  by  botanists  Monocoty- 
ledones,  induding  psims,  bulbs,  and  grasses.  It  does  not 
apply  in  any  thing  like  the  same  degree  to  Diootyledones. 

20.  An  Account  of  the  Calville  Rouge  de  Micoudy  a  netu  Varieli^ 
of  Apple.  By  M.  Andr6  Thouin,  Foreign  Member  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  (Gard.  Mag.  226.)     Read  July  15.  1823. 

This  apple  tree  was  raised  from  seed  about  forty  years  ago, 
on  the  bulks  of  the  Loire.  Its  first  season  of  flowering  gene- 
rally takes  place  in  April,  at  the  same  time  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  other  varieties  of  apples ;  the  second  is  in  June.  The 
tree  then  ceases  for  a  time  to  produce  flowers ;  the  third  and 
succeeding  flowerings  take  place  in  August,  September,  Octo- 
ber, and  November^  when  they  are  stopped  by  the  severity  of 
the  firoat.  It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  last  flowerings 
are  much  less  abundant  than  the  two  first,  and  the  fruit  which 
they  produce  is  small,  and  imperfectly  ripened. 

The  firuit  of  die  first  crop  is  in  form  depressed  spherical : 
near  three  inches  in  diameter  aa*oss  the  centre  of  the  fruit,  but 
not  exceeding  two  thirds  of  that  measure  in  its  section  from 
the  stalk  to  me  eye.  Its  maturity  commences  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  and  continues  with  little  interruption  till  Novem- 
ber. The  fruiu  of  the  April  flowering  ripen  mostly  in  August, 
and  are  usually  eaten  during  the  harvest.  Those  of  the  second 
flowering  succeed  the  first,  and  may  be  brought  to  table  till 
the  end  of  October ;  these  are  quite  as  good  as  the  first,  but 
are  not  bigger  than  a  hen's  egg.  The  fruit  of  the  later  flower- 
ings are  not  bigger  than  a  small  pomme  d'api;  neverthe- 
less, when  they  are  stopped  in  their  growth  by  the  frost,  they 
mav  be  placed  in  the  fruit-room,  where  they  ripen  very  well, 
and  keep  till  November. 

It  has  been  called  the  Calville  Rouge  de  Micoud,  in  honour 
of  the  Baroness  de  Micoud,  on  whose  estate  it  was  raised. 
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21.  On  the  Management  of  Hoi-home  Fluesy  so  as  to  keep  s^  m 
nearly  eqtud  Temperature  during  the  N^ht,  In  a  Letter  to  the 
Secretary.  By  the  Reverend  George  Swayne,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Read  February  1. 
1825. 

Mr.  Swayne  "  feels  pity  for  those  among  the  successors  to  the 
primitive  employment  of  our  first  parents,  who  have  to  attend 
to  the  modem  refinement  now  very  generally  attached  to  that 
employ,  namely,  the  forcing  department  and  the  culture  of 
exotics.  Whilst  the  rest  of  the  servants  of  an  establishment 
are  usually  enjoying  themselves  before  a  comfortable  fire,  or 
in  their  warm  beds,  the  poor  gardener  is  obliged  to  encounter 
the  pitiless  pelting  of  rain,  snow,  or  hail,  the  cold  pulses  of 
the  firosty  air,  or  the  piercing  shafts  of  the  northerly  blasts, 
in  regulajrly  pacing  to  and  from  his  furnace  (in  many  cases,  no 
doubt,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  his  lodgings,)  without 
the  allowance  of  a  single  intermission  during  the  tedious 
whiter.    But  surely  these  matters  may  be  managed  otherwise." 

Finding  that  a  common  baking  oven,  after  being  heated,  re- 
tains a  high  decree  of  heat  for  twenty  or  thirty  hours,  Mr.  S. 
proposes  to  apply  the  principle  to  the  heating  of  h6t*hous^  l^ 
closing  up  the  furnaces  and  flues,  after  they  nave  been  properly 
heated  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  and  reopening  them, 
and  rekindling  the  fires,  at  an  hour  not  inconvenient  in  the 
morning,  at  once  sparing  the  gardener's  nightly  rest,  and  the 
the  master's  coal-heap. 

ITie  remainder  of  the  paper  is  occupied  chiefly  in  describ- 
ing a  moveable  iron  cap  to  close  the  chimney  pot,  and  a  Welsh 
slate  to  set  against  the  furnace  and  ash-hole,  so  as  effectually  to 
exclude  air  at  both  places.  Mr.  S.  refers  to  Mr.  Atkinson's 
excellent  paper  on  the  mana^ment  of  furnaces  (Gard.  Mag. 
p.  167.),  and  probably  if  the  double  doors  and  ash-pit  roisters 
recommended  in  that  pi^er  were  employed,  the  large  slate  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Swayne  might  be  dispensed  with.  As  to 
the  cap  to  fit  the  chimney  top,  it  is  so  unsightly  an  object,  that 
we  greatly  prefer  the  usual  description  of  damper.  Indeed, 
as  flues  are  generally  built,  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  smoke  and  heated  air  confined  by  air-tight  cover- 
ing at  their  orifices.  Between  Mr.  Atkinson's  directions,  and 
Mr.  S Wayne's  suggestions,  the  judicious  gardener  will  be  en- 
abled to  improve  upon  common  practices,  and  by  aiming  at 
the  retention  of  heat  in  the  flues,  save  both  labour  and  fiiei. 
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A  notice  w/iich  belongs  to  Art.  8.  of  the  preceding  Part, 
(Gard.  Mag.  306.\  indicates  a  plan,  by  J.  R, 
rJeame,  Esq.  F.H.S.  for  preventing  the  drip 
in  glass-houses.  Mr.  Neame  attaches  small  thin 
copper  gutters  to  the  bars  of  his  lights  in  the 
manner  represented  in  the  annexed  sketch, 
(v/fe*  ^^0  Th^y  ftJ^  fastened  on  with  pins  the 
ivhole  length  of  the  bar,  and  conduct  the  water 
which  they  receive  to  the  top  of  the  plate  which 
supports  the  bottom  of  the  rafters,  from  which 
it  falls  into  a  gutter,  which  runs  along  the  front 
of  the  house  on  the  outside* 

Our  correspondent,   Mr.  Saul  of  Lancaster, 

has  sent  us  some  observations  on  Mr.  Neame's 
plan,  for  which  he  proposes  to  substitute  gut- 
ters formed  in  the  rafter  (jf%.  89.  a,  a.) ;  and  in 
ofder  to  co-operate  with  it  in  preventing  the  con- 
I   densed  water  from  dropping  90 

I   from  the  glass  on  the  plants, 
he  proposes  to  adopt  diagonal 
glazing  {fig.  90.):   he  adds, 
'^  when  glazing,  a  little  putty 
may  be  drawn  out  of  the  in- 
side, as  it  will  form  a  gutter  in  the  glass."   In 
houses  properly  constructed  and   managed, 
contrivances  of  this  kind  can  very  seldom  be 
wanted.     The  fewer  mouldings  and  grooves 
in  garden  sashes  of  every  kind,  the  less  will 
they  harbour  water,  dirt,  and  vermin,  the 
smaller  the  surface  to  paint,  and  the  greater  the  strength  in 
proportion  to  the  thickness. 


Art.  n.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardeningy  Agriculture,  Botany y 
Sfc.  published  since  June  lasty  xvith  some  Account  of  those  con- 
sidered the  most  interesting. 

British. 

H^d,  G.N.  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Plinian  Society:  Botanical  Termiii. 
ology ;  or,  Dictionary  explaining  the  Tenns  most  generally  employed  ia 
i^tematic  Botany.    London,  12mo.    7«. 
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SteuHirt,  Alexander:   The  Farmer,  Grazier,  and  Com  Merchant's  Pocket 
Companion,  containing  Tables  for  ascertaining  the  Weight  of  Cattle  bj 
Measurement,  upon  a  new  System ;  with  other  Tables,  useful  to  Geode- 
men.  Farmers,  and  Dealers  in  Com.    £dinbur^,  l2mo.  2s.  sewed. 
JTwrt,  J.  W.  Architect,  Chief  Examiner  in  His  Majesty's  OfBce  of  Works 
and  Public  Buildings,  Whitehall :   A  practical  Treatise  on  the  Construc- 
tion of  Chimneys,  containing  an  Examination  of  the  common  Mode  in 
which  they  are  built ;  with  an  accurate  Description  of  the  newly  inTented 
Tunnel,  demonstrating  its  Utility  and  Safety,  its  Importance  in  super- 
seding the  punful  Practice  of  employinff  dunlHng  Boys,  the  Remedy 
which  it  aflbrds  for  the  Nuisance  of  Smoky  Flues,  and  the  Advantages 
to  be  derived  fix>m  its  rendering  those  lofty  Shafts,  with  their  numerous 
unsightly  Contrivances  at  present  in  use,  entirely  unnecessary.    Toge- 
ther with  complete  Instmctions  for  its  Adoption,  whereby  a  competent 
Judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  Causes  which  prevent  the  free  Ascent 
of  Smoke  in  Chimneys,  and  Woricmen  mav  be  enabled  to  app W  a  Cure 
for  so  serious  an  Evil.    Also  Tables  and  CalcuTations,  by  which  Estimates 
of  the  Expense  can  be  framed.    London,  royal  8vo. 
The  tunnels  or  flues  alluded  to,  are  composed  of  bricks  or  tiles  so  moulded 
as  to  admit  of  building  the  flue  of  a  circular  or  cylindrical  section,  what- 
ever may  be  its  direction.     As  a  proof  that  the  plan  is  approved  of  by 
those  who  ought  to  be  competent  judges,  the  chimneys  in  the  new  royal 
palace  in  St.  James's  Park  are  said  to  be  buildine  on  Mr.  Hion's  plan,    llie 
proper  materials  for  the  constmction  of  these  diimneys  are  sold  at  certain 
wharfs  mentioned  in  the  publication. 

.Hkinson,  James,  Esq.,  of  Oldbury,  Argyle  County,  New  South  Wales,  and 
formerly  Principal  Clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  at  Syd- 
ney :   An  Account  of  the  State  of  Agriculture  in  New  South  Wale ; 
including  Observations  on  the  Soils  and  general  Appearance  of  the 
Country,  and  some  of  its  most  useful  natural  Productions ;  with  an 
Account  of  the  various  Methods  of  clearing  and  imfNroving  Lands, 
breeding  and  grazing  Live  Stock,  erecting  Buildings,  the  System  of  on- 
ploying  Convicts,  and  the  Expense  of  Labour  generally ;  the  Mode  of 
applying  for  Grants  of  Land,  with  other  Information,  important  to  those 
who  are  about  to  emigrate  to  that  Country :  the  Result  of  several  Years' 
Residence  and  practical  Experience  in  those  Matters  in  the  Colony. 
London,  8vo.  7#. ;  or  including  a  lai^e  Map  and  View  of  Sydney,  14*. 
To  person9  who  contemplate  emi|;ration  to  Australaaa,  this  work  will  be 
very  acceptable.      It  seems  judiaously  composed,    and  very  impartial. 
•*  Many  laj^  tracts  are  now  open  to  emigrants  in  the  various  new  settle- 
ments, but  I  must  decline  giving  any  opinion  as  to  which  should  have  the 
preference.    The  new  settler  should  make  his  choice  from  personal  in- 
spection, and  a  due  consideration  of  the  extent  of  his  capital,  and  the 
objects  he  has  in  view." 

There  are  two  publications  similar  to  Mr.  Atkinson's  on  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  which  ought  to  be  consulted  in  connection  with  that  now  before  us. 
Morris,  Richard,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Author  of  **  Essays  on  Landscape  Gardening," 
&c,  of  the  Firm  of  Messrs.  Paraell  and  Morris,  Surveyors,  Estate  Agents, 
and  Landscape  Gardeners :  Flora  Conspicua;  a  selection  of  the  most 
ornamental  flowering,  hardy,  exotic,  and  indigenous  Trees,  Shmbs,  and 
herbaceous  Plants,  for  embellishing  Flower  Gardens  and  Pleasure 
Grounds.  Drawn  and  engraved  from  living  Spedraens  by  W.  Chifk. 
No.  KV.  9s.  ed. 

•Pu  P"^*'ca'io«>  of  this  work  was  concluded  on  the  1st  of  September, 
with  the  fifteenth  Number.    It  forms  a  volume  of  sixty  coloured  engravings 
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of  ornamental  hardy  plants,  so  remarkably  well  executed  that  it  may  be 

safely  recommended  as  a  copy-book  for  young  people  learning  to  draw 

flowers.     To  botanical  amateurs  it  possesses  also   considerable  interest, 

the  plants  figured  being  some  of  the  most  ornamental  in  cultivation. 

Sweei,  Robcrty  F.  L.S.  Author  of  Hortus  Suburbanus  Londinends,  Botanical 

Cultivator,  Geraniacese,  Cbtineae,  The  British  Flower  Garden,  British 

Warblers.  &c.    Sweet's  Hortus  Britannlcus :  or,  a  Catalogue  of  Plants 

cultivated  in  the  Gardens  of  Great  Britain,  arranged  in  natural  Orders : 

with  the  Addition  of  the  Linnean  Classes  and  Orde4r8  to  which  they 

belong,  References  to  the  Books  where  ihey  are  described,  their  native 

Places  of  Growth,  when  introduced.  Time  of  Flowering,  Duration,  and 

Reference  to  Figures  \   with  numerous  Synonyms.      Part  I.    London, 

royal  8vo.  10*.  63. 

This  catalogue  of  our  friend  Mr.  Sweet  having  the  same  title  as  our 
own,  the  reader  may  very  naturally  doubt  our  impartiality  in  speaking  of  it 
But  though  the  titles  of  the  two  works  are  nearly  the  same,  the  books 
difier  so  materially  in  plan,  that  the  one  is  quite  a  different  sort  of  thing 
from  the  other.  We  can,  therefore,  afford  to  render  due  praise  to  Mr.  Sweet 
for  having  been  the  first  to  produce  a  British  catalogue  arran^d  in  natural 
orders.  We  only  regret  tnat  he  has  adopted  a  title  to  which  we  chdm  a 
prior  right,  having  announced  our  Hortus  Britannicus  in  the  Encyclo- 
psedia  of  Gardenmg  (§  7506.  and  otJier  placet,)  in  April  1824,  and  in 
Tarious  subseouent  advertisements,  long  before  Mr.  Sweet  announced  any 
such  work.  This  statement  is  due  both  to  ourselves  and  the  proprietors 
of  our  production* 

Mr.  Sweet's  catalogue  differs  from  ours  in  having  the  species  arranged 
in  natural  orders;  we  have  arranged  the  species  according  to  the  Linnean 
system,  as  in  our  opinion  that  system  is  better  adapted  for  a  beginner,  and 
for  the  present  state  of  botany  in  this  country ;  but  to  provide  for  the 
more  mature  botanist,  for  those  who  differ  from  us  in  opinion,  and  for . 
what  may  ultimately  become  the  ffeneral  classification  in  our  gardens,  we 
have  given  a  natural  arrangement  of  all  the  genera  without  repeating  the 
species ;  and  as  the  genera  are  numbered  in  lx>th  classifications,  a  reference 
from  the  one  to  the  other  is  easily  mode.  Our  work,  therefore,  contains 
two  distinct  classifications,  and  therefore  possesses  all  the  advantages  which 
belong  to  each.  The  number  of  what  are  called  perfect  plants  in  our  cata- 
logue and  in  that  of  Mr.  Sweet  will  probably  be  nearly  the  same,  though 
on  this  subject  we  shall  be  more  able  to  speak  when  Part  H.  of  Mr.  Sweet's 
work  appears.  But  in  order  that  Mr.  Swe^  may  speak  for  himself,  we  quote 
the  whole  of  his  preface. 

"  The  adoption  of  the  arrangement  of  plants,  according  to  the  natural 
method,  is  continually  increasing ;  and  under  the  very  prevalent  impres- 
sion that  it  will,  ere  Ions,  be  brought  into  general  use,  the  author  has 
been  induced  to  compile  uie  present  work  according  to  the  natural  system ; 
at  the  same'  time,  there  is  prefixed,  to  each  genus,  the  Linnean  class  and 
order  to  which  it  belongs;  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  not  unfrequently, 
'  plants  of  one  genus  will  belong  to  several  of  the  linnean  classes  and  orders. 
Natural  orders  are  also  of  more  real  use  to  the  cultivator,  as  it  brings  toge- 
ther the  groups  of  plants  that  are  nearest  related,  and  which  very  generally 
require  nearly  the  same  sort  of  management ;  and  plants  that  are  difficult 
to  propagate  may  very  frequently  be  readily  increased,  by  grafting  or  inarch- 
ing on  some  other  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order,  but  will  seldom  or 
ever  do  any  good  on  plants  that  are  not  so  related. 

«  Besides  the  adopted  names  of  the  plants,  and  references  to  the  books 
w)t$re  they  are  figured  or  described,  numerous  of  the  most  essential  syno- 
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nyms  are  giren,  so  that  any  plant  is  known  as  well  by  its  difierent*  names 
as  by  the  adopted  one ;  the  want  of  this  has  been  of  late  much  complained 
of  by  cuitiyators." 

Loudon^  J.  C,  F.L.S.  H.S.  &c.  Author  of  the  Encyclopfledias  of  Gardenliig 
and  Agriculture,  &c. :  Hortus  Britannicus;  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants 
indigenous,  cultivated  in,  or  introduced  into  Britain,  with  the  Scteodfic 
Name,  original  Authority,  Accentuation,  English  Name,  two  cfistiiict 
Classifications,  Linnean  and  Jussieuean,  the  oopular  Character,  Hcagfat, 
Time  of  Flowering,  Colour  of  the  Flower,  Native  Country,  Habit  of 
British  Species,  Year  of  Introduction,  Soil,  Propagation,  and  Reference 
to  Figures.  With  a  Kalendarial  Arrangement  of  hardy  omanientai 
Plants ;  the  popular  Plants,  and  terms  of  Gardening  and  A|ricu]ture,  in 
Four  Languid ;  and  a  Blank  Appendix  for  adcfitional  Speaes.  Londioa. 
8vo.  \0t. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  prefiM^:  — 

^The  advances  made  in  botanical  science,  and  the  extraordinar>'  acoe9> 
sions  to  our  garden  collections  within  the  last  ten  years,  demand  corre»- 
ponding  improvement  in  botanical  catalogues ;  and  the  Hortus  Britannicus 
now  submitted  to  the  public,  contains  the  following  additions,  in  form, 
materials,  and  details,  not  in  any  preceding  work  of  the  kind. 
I.  In  form. 

1.  Two  distinct  classifications;  the  artificial,  or  Linnean,  in  whicJi  tiie 
genera  and  ipedes  are  given ;  and  the  natural,  or  Jussieuean,  in  which  the 
genera  are  given,  but  not  the  species. 

2.  A  classification  of  the  ornamental  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  trees^  and 
shrubs,  according  to  their  time  of  flowering,  the  hdght  they  grow  to,  ami 
the  colour  of  the  flower. 

9.  A  classification  of  the  ordinary  plants,  and  seeds  of  commerce,  in  four 
different  lan^ages. 

4.  A  classification  of  the  names  of  implements,  operations,  and  more 
important  technical  terms  of  gardening  and  agriculture,  in  four  difierent 
langu^es. 

II.  In  matter. 

1.  All  the  native  British  plants,  including  the  whole  of  Cryptogamia, 
Mosses,  Lichens,  Funpi,  Algae,  &c 

2.  Above  5000  species  in  cultivation  in  British  gardens,  not  before  in  any 
British  catalogue 

7.  An  Appendix  of  blank  numbers,  by  which  500  additional  species  or 
varieties,  or  synonymous  names,  may  be  added  in  manuscript,  as  occasion 
may  require. 

III.  In  details. 

J.  Imtead  of  the  four  signs  Ij,  1^,  cf,  ©,  for  trees,  perennials, 
biennials,  and  annuals,  twenty  different  signs  are  used,  distinguishing  trees, 
shrubs,  undershrubs,  climbers,  twiners,  trailers,  creepers,  evem-eens,  bulbs, 
aquaUcs,  &c. 

2.  The  popular  character  of  each  species  is  indicated ;  i.  e.  whether  a  firuit 
'^f^  J5;™"e«"  tree,  culinary  plant,  agricultural  plant,  weed,  &c. 

Z,  The  height  to  which  every  species  grows,  under  ordinary  drcumstaoces, 
in  its  native  climate. 

4.  The  colour  of  the  flower. 

5.  The  natural  habitations  of  native  plants. 

6.  The  mode  of  propagation  in  gardens. 

7.  The  most  congenial  soil  for  each  species. 

8.  An  enumeration  of  all  the  species,  in  reguhu*  series,  firom  the  begm- 
°^  9j  the  catalogue  to  the  cnc^  for  the  purpose  of  registcrmg  pla^ 
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9.  After  each  ffenus  is  gtven^  the  total  number  of  species  which  hare  been 
described  or  are  Known  to  exist,  by  comparing  whicn  with  the  number  de- 
scribed in  the  catalogue,  the  number  not  yet  introduced  to  Britain  is  at  once 
ascertained. 

All  the  details  of  preceding  catalogues  which  seem  worthjr  of  adoption 
are  combined  with  the  above  miprovements ;'  such  as  the  ori^mal  authority 
for  each  name,  the  duraUon,  time  of  flowering,  year  of  introduction,  habit- 
ation in  the  garden,  reference  to  figures,  accentuation  both  of  generic  and 
specific  names,  ^-c.  ftc. 

The  foUowing  chiervd^otu  on  the  above  improvemeniSy  and  other  matters 
connected  with  this  catalogue,  are  intended  to  assist  the  young  gardener  in 
generalizing  on  its  details. 

Classific^ion,  Having  determined  in  the  spirit  of  the  present  state  of  bo- 
tanical science,  to  give  both  Linnean  and  Jussieuean  cUissifications,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  state  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  former 
as  the  principal  arrangement,  or  that  under  which  the  species  are  given  in 
detul. 

Though  classification  is  less  essential  in  a  catalogue  than  in  a  Species 
plantarum,  such  as  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants ;  yet  in  a  catalogue  like 
ours,  so  rich  in  descriptive  particulars,  that  it  is  ouculated  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent to  serve  the  purpose  or  a  Species  plantarum,  it  is  of  ereat  value.  The 
classification  whicn  we  have  adopted,  both  in  the  Encyclopsdia  and  here, 
as  the  principal  one,  is  the  Linnean,  not  only  as  of  itself,  as  we  think,  best 
calculated  for  a  beginner,  and  especially  a  banner  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  as  that  which  will  be  most  generally  useful  in  the  present  state 
of  systematic  knowledge  among  practic^  men  in  this  country.  The  natural 
system  of  Jussieu  is  in  itself  more  perfect  than  an^  other,  and  very  probably 
in  time  will  supersede  every  other;  but  that  time  is  not  yet  arrived,  at  least 
in  this  country.  If  a  beginner  could  begin  among  an  extensive  collection  of 
plants,  we  should  in  that  case  recommend  the  natural  system  as  the  best ; 
because  by  it  he  would  sooner  acquire  not  only  the  names  of  plants,  but  a 
knowledge  of  their  characters  and  properties ;  but  when,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  he  commences  with  onlv  the  ormnary  garden  plants,  and  the  indige- 
nous plants  in  his  neighbourhood,  then  the  artificial  system  is  preferable, 
because  more  simple  and  absolute  in  its  views  and  details.  After  acquiring 
the  mode  of  discovering  the  names  of  plants  by  this  system,  and  knowing  the 
names  of  1,000  or  2,000  species  of  half  as  many  genera  at  sight,  the  learner 
may  have  recourse  to  the  natural  system.  Its  advantages  to  a  student  so  far 
advanced,  or  commencing  in  a  rich  botanic  garden,  are  great  oyer  the  Liu* 
nean  classification :  one  of  the  principal  is,  that  when  a  plant  is  once  men* 
tioned  to  him  as  belonging  to  any  particular  natural  order,  an  idea  is  imme- 
dhately  formed  of  its  general  appearance,  mode  of  culture,  properties,  and 
uses.  Nothing  of  this  sort  can  be  said  of  any  of  the  Linnean  classes  or 
orders,  with  one  or  two  partial  exceptions ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
person  who  can  count  the  stamens  and  pistils  of  a  flower,  can  refer  nearly 
one  half  of  the  plants  known  to  their  place  in  the  Linnean  system,  so  as  to 
be  able  with  ease  to  discover  their  names.  This  is  certainly  a  great  thing 
for  a  beginner.  The  Linnean  system  has  been  very  fitlpr  compared  to  the 
arrangement  of  words  in  alphabetical  order,  as  in  a  dictionary,  and  the  Jus- 
sieuean to  the  arrangement  of  words  according  to  their  roots  and  affinities. 
The  one,  as  M.  Bicheno  has  ably  shown,  teaches  to  know  plants  individu- 
ally, —  fhe  other  to  know  them  in  masses.  Still  both  in  the  dictionary 
and  aflinity  system,  when  the  name  of  an  unknown  plant  is  sought  for, 
much  depenck  on  the  enquirer's  already  knowing  a  number  of  other  plants. 
Such  is  our  opinion  of  the  two  systems,  offered  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing young  eardeners  in  forming  theu's.  We  shall  only  farther  suggest  to  the 
bt^nner,  that  whichever  system  he  beg^is  with,  he  will  find  great  advantage 
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in  paying  particular  attention  to  the  place  of  every  plant  in  the  natural 
^vstem.  £ven  when  he  is  told  the  name  of  a  plant,  if  he  can  learn  froai 
his  informer  to  what  natural  order  it  belong,  and  the  gjenus  that  comet 
nearest  to  it  in  that  order,  the  information  will  greatly  assist  the  memory. 
To  read  or  hear  of  a  plant  called  Dulgodia,  leaves  no  impression  on  the 
mind  from  which  to  unagine  an  idea  of  its  appearance,  or  fix  either  the  name 
or  the  thins  on  the  memory ;  but  if  it  is  aaded»  that  it  belongs  to  Irideae, 
and  b  nearly  related  to  Ixia,  then  the  bulbous  root,  ensiform  leaves,  and 
brilliant  flowers,  which  it  must  necessarily  have,  are  immediately  called  into 
the  mind's  eye ;  and  Dulgodia,  both  as  a  word  v^d  thing,  is  associated  with 
Ixia,  and  fixed  in  the  memory. 

The  Jussieuean  classification  is  recommended  for  the  arrangement  of  bo- 
tanical or  scientific  flower-gardens. 

'*  To  facilitate  arrangements  of  this  kind,  we  have,  in  the  disposition  of  the 
genera,  under  the  natural  orders,  added  the  number  of  hardy  herbaceous 
and  ligneous  plants  to  each  genus.  This  will  enable  gardeners  to  proportion 
the  size  of  beds,  groups,  or  other  spaces  to  the  number  and  size  of  the 
hardv  plants  in  each  order.  No  mode  hitherto  devised,  is  so  well  calcu- 
lated for  communicating  a  taste  and  knowledge  for  plants  as  sudi  an  epi- 
tome of  ve^etaltle  nature.  A  taste  for  plants  as  parts  of  a  grand  whole  or 
system  is  of  a  much  higher  and  more  intellectual  character,  than  a  taste  fi^r 
plants  as  showy  or  fragrant  flowers,  or  as  ornaments  to  gardens.  No  plan 
IS  so  well  calculated  to  originate  this  taste,  and  promote  its  progress,  as  a 
display  of  plants  according  to  their  natural  affinities.  So  grc«t  will  be  the 
additional  mtefest  and  enjoyment  aflR>rded  by  the  vegetable  kingdom  so  dis- 
played and  studied,  that  we  have  little  doubt  the  time  will  very  soon  arrive^ 
when  every  gentleman's  seat  will  have  its  Systema  natune  ot  plants  in  the 
pleasure-ground,  as  it  now  has  its  library  in  the  house. 

The  kalendarial  arrangement  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  fiicilitadng  the 
selection  of  ornamental  plants  for  borders  and  shrubberies ;  and  partly  also 
to  show  the  botanical  nches  of  each  month.  From  this  division  of  the 
work,  the  herbaceous  plants,  which  in  the  column  of  popular  character 
are  entitled  weeds,  cuhnary,  agricultural,  grasses,  &c.  are  excluded. 

The  plants  of  commerce  and  the  implements^  technical  terms,  4ro.  are  pven 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  intercourse  between  British  and  Foreign 
cultivators.  By  means  of  these  terms,  the  scientific  names  of  plants  which 
are  familiar  to  the  principal  gardeners  of  all  countries,  and  a  few  verbs,  and 
other  parts  of  speech,  which  may  be  acquired  in  a  day  or  two,  gardeners  maj 
hold  with  cardenere  a  sort  of  verbal  intercourse,  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  professional  communication  and  commerce. 

The  blank  appendix  is  given  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  cultivators^ 
or  collectors  of  specimens,  as  adopt  our  enumeration,  to  add  in  manuscript 
such  additional  species  or  varieties  as  are  new  or  not  found  under  the  same 
names  in  the  foregoing  parts  of  the  catalogue. 

The  enumeration  of  the  species  in  one  series  to  the  end,  is  made  with  a  re- 
ference to  two  objects  of  considerable  importance :  1st,  to  corren>ond  with 
a  similar  enumeration  given  in  the  Encydopawlia  of  Plants  j  an((  2dly,  for 
the  purpose  of  regist^ng  plants  in  gardens. 

For  effecting  the  latter  purpose  in  the  simplest  and  cheapest  manner,  the 
improved  mode  of  cutting  numbers  on  sticky,  invented  by  Mr.  S^on, 
(EncofGard,  §  1783.)  is  deservins  the  particular  attention  of  the  «ir- 
dener.'  (The  mode  is  then  describedand  illustrated  by  two  engravings,  lAer 
which  are  given  the  following  observations:— j 

•*  One  of  the  most  judicious  methods  of  registering  the  plants  of  a  bota- 
mcal  flower  garden,  m  which  there  is  a  separate  group  or  bed  for  each 
natural  order,  is,  to  have  the  name  of  th^  order  or  tribe  painted  on  a  label 
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wlucb  may  be  fonDed  of  cast  iron,  or  of  strong  wire  with  aplate  of  lead 
•oldered  to  the  top,  and  to  number  each  particular  plant  by  Seton's  mode. 
By  numbering  according  to  a  printed  catalogue,  no  written  catalogue  is 
required,  very  little  time  occupied,  and  the  correct  eye  is  not  offended  by 
misspelt  words,  or  illegible  .writing.  Even  the  accentuation  of  both  genera 
and  specific  names  is  ascertained  every  time  the  catalogue,  if  accented  like 
ours,  IS  referred  to,  by  which  means  gardeners  will  acquire  a  habit  of  pro- 
nouncing botanical  names  correctly." 

After  a  variety  of  remarks  on  other  improvements  peculiar  to  this  cata- 
logue, which  it  b  hoped  will  be  of  value  to  the  beginner,  both  in  culture  and 
in  botanical  study,  the  preface  of  right  closely  printed  pages  thus  con- 
cludes:— 

**  The  immense  value  of  such  a  work  as  this,  to  all  who  take  any  interest 
in  botany  or  v^etable  culture,  must  be  obvious.  Whoever  possesses  the 
Hortus  Britannicus,  the  Encyclopsedia  of  Plants,  and  the  short  introduction 
to  botany,  now  compiling  expreuUf  for  the  use  of  cultivators,  to  be  entitled 
LondorCt  Jntroductum  to  BoUmv^  for  the  use  of  Gardeners  and  Farmers^ 
containing  an  explanation  of  the*  classes  aud  orders  both  Linnean  and 
Jusaeuean,  will  have  as  complete  a  bof  ani4;al  library  as  any  gardener  or  agri> 
culturist,  or  even  botanist  not  intending  to  become  an  author,  can  have  oc- 
casion for." 

**  It  renudns  only  to  state,  that  all  the  merit  of  the  execution  of  the  cata- 
logue belongs  to  two  botanbts,  the  one  in  the  first  rank  in  point  of  science, 
and  the  other  equally  eminent  in  point  of  practical  skill  as  a  botanical  cul- 
tivator, and  as  nossessing  a  knowledge  of  the  plants  actually  exbting  in 
British  gardens." 

"  The  Editor  claims  for  himself  very  little  more  than  a  share  of  the  merit 
that  belongs  to  the  plan,  &c." 

France. 

Buloiy  M.,  Translator  of  Sir  H.  Davv's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  other 
Works :  Trait^  d' Agriculture  et  d'Horticulture,  traduit  de  TAnglois,  sur 
la  10*  Edit,  de  Smith.    Paris,  small  8vo. 

The  work  of  Smith,  of  which  this  treatise  b  sidd  to  be  a  translation, 
we  never  heard  of,  and  suspect  it  to  be  a  fictitious  production. 

ChabottUU  DupetUmont,  M.,  Cultivator :  Manuel  Pratique  du  Laboureur. 
Paris,  2  vols,  liimo. 
This  b  considered  by  the  French  agriculturists  a  useful  practical  work. 
The  author  professes  to  join  to  the  practices  of  the  ancients  the  modem 
improvements  which  have  been  confirmed  by  experience.  Calculations  are 
given  of  the  expenses  and  profits  of  different  rotations,  and  of  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  using  horses  and  oxen  as  beasts  of  labour.  One 
argument  in  fiivour  of  the  latter  b,  that  they  are  subject  to  only  forty- 
seven  sorts  of  dbeases,  while  horses  are  liable  to  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  diseases,  besides  accidents,  some  of  which,  such  as  the  breadcing  of  a 
leg,  render  a  horse  of  no  farther  use,  while  an  ox  may  be  sold  to  the 
butcher. 

Soulange^Bodin^  M.  le  Chevalier,  President  of  the  Linnean  Society  of  Paris, 
Member  of  the  Royal  and  Central  Society  of  Agriculture,  &c 

1.  Instniction  address^  aux  Naturalistes  Voyageurs.    Paris,  12mo. 

2.  Notice  sur  une  Nouvelle  Esp^ce  de  MtignoluL    Paris,  8vo. 

The  Chevalier  Soulange-Bodin,  as  we  have  before  observed,  b  a  pro- 
prietor who  cultivates  a  handsome  collection  of  plants,  as  well  to  gratify 
a  taste  for  botany,  as  to  sell  and  exchange.    The  first  of  the  above  pam- 
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Khlets  is  to  inform  the  public,  that  since  1 829  he  has  devoted  his  fortune  and 
is  lebure  to  the  formation  of  a  grand  horticultural  establishment  at  Fre- 
mont, near  Parjs.  This  establishment  he  describes  as  a  Central  Depot  and 
Methodical  Collection  of  choice  olants,  having  at  once  the  character  of  a 
nursery  and  a  museum,  where  the  amateur,  the  horticulturist*  and  the 
botanist  will  find  every  thing  that  may  gratify  their  tastes,  their  apeculadons, 
and  their  researches.  In  order  to  promote  his  views,*he  invites  all  the 
botanists  and  horticulturists  of  Europe  to  inform  him  of  the  most  remark- 
able plants  in  their  respective  countries ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  other 
regions  of  the  globe,  captains  of  vessels^  and  travellers,  he  requests  to  send 
him  seeds  and  plants  of  every  thinff  mteresting.  He  gives  directions  for 
packing  seeds,  which  are  not  materially  different  from  those  of  Mr.  LJndley 
{Gnrd,  Mag.  535),  '  Small  seeds  he  directs  to  be  put  in  paper,  others 
between  layers  of  fine  dry  sand,  and  both  placed  in  vessels  hermetically 
closed.  Oily  seeds  should  be  deposited  separately  in  sand  very  fine  and 
very  dry.  All  the  expense  of  cairiage  will  be  pai((  and  les  Aoertet  prO' 
potttiont  qui  Im  teront  fmUi  taken  into  connderadon.  Communications, 
seeds,  or  plants,  may  be  addressed,  Janj&n  de  Fromont,  M,  le  ChevtAer 
SoulangC'Bodin,  d  Paris,  rue  Samte  Arnie,  No.  44.  To  so  spirited  an  indi- 
vidual we  wish  every  success. 

The  Magnolia  described  in  the  second  tract  is  a  hybrid  between  M.  con- 
spicua  and  purpurea,  the  former  bein^  the  female  parent,  Mr.  Mackay 
of  the  Clapton  nursery,  who  has  seen  it  m  flower,  thinks  it  will  be  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  the  Magnolias,  It  has  the  leaves  of  M.  conspicua,  but  a 
little  stronger,  the  same  form  of  flower,  but  the  petals  tinged  with  purple 
and  rose  colour,  and  nearly  the  same  odour. 

Teuon^Maisonneuve,  M.    Manuel  du  P^cheur  Francfus;  a  General  Treatise 
on  Fishes  and  Fishing.    Paris,  18mo.    Many  Plates.    3  fir. 

Sea  fish  are  not  included  in  this  treatise ;  but  a  number  of  fresh-water 
fishes  are  described,  and  the  art  of  fishing  for  them  treated  of.  Part  IV. 
treats  of  ponds,  stews,  and  reservoirs. 

Pa^en  et  Chevalier^  MM.    Trait^  de  la  Pomme  de  Terre.    Paris,  8vo. 

This  b  one  of  the  most  complete  treatises  which  has  appeared  on  the 
potato.  What  is  related  respecting  its  culture  afibrds  little  worth  re- 
peating to  our  readers.  The  varieties  known  in  France  which  are  the  most 
productive  in  nutritive  matter  are,  I.  the  New  York ;  2.  theTuriusine; 
3,  the  Bread  Fruit ;  and,  4.  the  Bloc  The  variety  preferred  in  Paris  is 
called  la  Hollande  jaune.  The  different  uses  to  whicn  the  potato  may  be 
applied  are  the  thirty-one  following :  — 

I,  2, 3.  Its  haulm,  in  a  green  state,  is  good  food  both  for  cattle  and  sheep; 
dried  and  burned  the  ashes  aflbrd  potash,  or  will  form  artificial  nitre  beds. 

4.  The  tubers,  in  a  frozen  state,  aflTord  starch,  and,  by  distillation,  spirit 

5.  Potatoes,  young  or  old,  may  be  eaten  roasted,  steamed,  or  boiled. 

6.  They  mw  be  made  into  bread  with  one  third  part  of  flour. 

7.  Soups  or  every  kind  may  be  made  of  them ;  they  may  be  roasted, 
fried,  or  eaten  in  salads. 

8.  With  the  flour  of  potatoes  every  description  oi  pastry  ma^  be  formed. 

9.  Converted  into  fecula,  or  starch,  or  cut  into  slices  and  dried  by  steam, 
they  may  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time. 

10.  Vermicelli,  rice,  and  tapioca,  articles  which  may  be  made  of  the  flour 
or  starch  of  anv  plant,  may  or  course  be  formed  from  them. 

II,  12,  IJ.  They  are  mixed  with  gravy;  theyare  made  into  paste  and 
starch. 

14.  Mixed  with  stucco  they  form  an  improved  plaster. 

15.  They  nourish  every  description  of  domestic  animaL  and  during  win- 
ter are  eaten  by  hares  and  rabbits. 
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16.  Cut  into  slicety  and  thrown  in  a  certain  proportion  into  caldrons 
of  boiling  water,  they  prevent  the  sediment  of  water  from  adhering  to  the 
udes  and  bottoms  of  such  vessels. 

17.  They  form  a  wash  or  thin  plaster  for  buildings,  which  may  be 
coloured  by  soot,  ochre,  or  other  colours,  as  washes  of  lime  are  co- 
loured in  this  country. 

1 8.  Roasted  to  a  brown  state,  and  ground  to  powder,  they  make  a  very 
good  cofiee. 

19.  Crushed,  they  are  employed  for  whitening  linen  and  other  cloths. 

20.  The  water  expressed  from  bruised  potatoes  is  a  rapid  promoter  of 
the  germination  of  seeds. 

21.  23.  The  fecula,  or  starch,  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  converted  into 
syrup,  from  which  a  species  of  sugar  may  be  obtained,  analogous  to  cas- 
sonade  (moist  sugar). 

23.  With  soot  and  other  mixtures  this  syrup  makes  an  admirable 
blackii^. 

24.  Crushed  potatoes,  or  their  fecula,  will  afibrd  spirit  by  distillation. 

25.  The  potato  may  be  cultivated  in  caves  and  cellars,  which  resource 
might  have  saved  Missoionghi.  We  were  rather  suiprised  at  this  remark 
of  Messrs.  Payen  and  Chevalier,  as  every  gardener  knows  that  the  young 
potatoes  formed  in  cellars  are  merely  a  remodification  or  transfer  of  the 
nutriment  contained  in  the  old  potato,  and  as  this  transfer  is  always 
made  at  a  great  loss  of  nutriment,  it  the  besieged  at  Missoionghi  bad  enoueh 
of  potatoes  to  plant  their  cellars,  it  would  have  been  more  profitable  tor 
them  to  have  eaten  them  as  they  were,  than  to  have  encouraged  them 
to  form  new  tubers. 

26.  27.  The  water  contained  in  the  tubers  of  young  potatoes  may  be 
employed  for  dyeing  grey,  and  the  blossom  furnbhes  a  bcMititiful  yellow. 

28, 29.  The  water  of  potato  blossoms  cleans*  cloth  of  cotton,  wool,  and 
silk,  and  assists  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  soda. 

30.  A  potato  diet  cures  the  scurvy. 
*  31.  The  sediment  of  the  fecula,  mixed  with  the  powder  of  charcoal, 
may  be  made  into  little  billets,  or  bricks,  either  for  building  or  burning. 

All  these  uses  are  independent  pf  the  application  of  the  apples  or  fruit 
of  the  potato,  the  water  of  which,  when  immature,  might  probably  be 
used  as  in  27,  28,  and  29. ;  and  m  hen  ripe,  like  the  tomata.  The  tender  tops 
may  be  used  as  spinage.  (G.  Mag,  353.) 

PhdeuXy  senior  Butcher  and  Syndic  of  the  Shambles  of  Paris:  Reflections 
sur  la  Production  et  la  Population  des.  Bestiaux  en  France.    Paris,  8vo. 

Bonafous^  M.  MathieUj  of  Turin,  a  Botanist  and  Cultivator,  Author  of 
several  Works  on  the  Mulberry  and  Silk  Worms :  Recherches  sur  les 
Mo  yens  de  remplacer  la  Feuille  de  MOrier  par  une  autre  Substance  propre 
au  Yer  k  Soie,  et  sur  I'Emploi  du  r&idu  des  Cocons  comme  Engrais. 
Paris,  8vo. 

Tlie  leaves  of  lettuce,  of  the  rose,  bramble,  dandelion,  pellitory,  hemp, 
the  hop,  and  fig,  will  keep  the  silk-worm  alive,  but  not  enable  it  to  produce 
silk.  M.  Bondbus  has  found  that  the  only  plant  worth  notice  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  mulberry  leaves  is  the  Myagrum  sativum,  L.,  an  annual  plant  of 
the  fiunily  of  cruciferae,  indigenous  in  most  parts  of  the  Continent.  M.  B. 
fed  worms  with  the  leaves  otthis  plant  alone  for  sixteen  days;  at  the  end  of 
that  time  a  number  were  found  dead,  but  those  which  remained  alive  being 
supplied  with  mulberry  leaves,  acquired  strength  and  made  very  good  cocons. 
Thus  it  is  of  some  value  to  know  that  in  a  case  of  necessity  the  silk-worm 
may  be  kept  alive  for  ten  or  twelve  days  on  other  leaves  than  those  of  the ' 
mulberry.  According  to  Dandolo,  it  is  the  resinous  matter  contained  in  the 
leaves  of  this  tree  which,  elaborated  in  the  stomach  of  the  worm,  enables 
it  to  produce  silk     By  analysing  the  leaves  of  a  great  number  of  plants. 
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pcrhafM  some  might  be  (bund  possesstng  a  renn  tnular  to  diat  of  the  mal 
berry ;  or  perhaps  some  compdt  of  resin  and  the  leaves  of  some  plant  nMi€ 
be  prepared  or  cooked,  and  the  worms  fed  with  it  as  sheep  are  with  oil-cake. 
Leuchs,  T.  C. :  Translated  from  the  German  of  A.  Bulos ;  L'Art  de  conserrer 

les  SuUtances  aUmeittaires,  &c.    Paris,  12mo. 

This  work  is  divided  into  four  books :  1.  Operations  for  preserving  sub- 
stances, and  prolonging  their  duration ;  2.  Application  of  those  operadom 
to  alhnentary  substances  of  the  first  necessity  2  j.Placesandntensib; 'i.The 
theory  of  the  art. 

Atibergter,  M.  Nouvelle  Mkhode  de  Yinification,  &c    Paris,  19ido. 
Sageretf  M.  Member  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris :  M^ 

moire  sur  les  Cucurbitac^es,  principalement  surle  Melon»  avec  des  Consi- 

d6^ions  sur  la  Production  des  Hybrides,  des  Vari^^  &c    Paris,  svo. 

The  Author,  elsewhere  honourably  mentioned  (GartLMag.  65.)^  proposes, 
1.  To  determine  and  describe  the  different  species  and  varieties;  8.  To 
ascertain  to  what  extent  these  species  and  varieties  inteimingle  b^  fecmd- 
ation,  either  spontaneously  or  artificially;  and,  5.  To  study  theur  calCiire. 
He  gives  a  project  of  noroenclatnre,  by  which  the  cucumber,  melon,  water- 
melon, and  pumpkin  are  made  dtstmct  genera ;  but  as  this  tract  is  an- 
nounced as  only  the  forerunner  of  a  more  extensive  treatise  on  the  tame 
subject,  we  shall  defer  for  the  present  any  further  examination  of  M.  Sa- 
geret's  arrangement. 

Germany. 

Schufcrz,  JNT.,  Director  of  the  Experimental  Agricultural  Institution  of  the 
Kins  of  Wurtemberg,  Author  of  some  excellent  Works  on  the  Agriculture 
of  the  Netherlands  and  Alsatia :  Anleitung  zum  praktiscben  Ackerbau,  &c. 
Instructions  on  Practical  Agriculture.  Stuttgara,  8vo.  15  Plates.  5  fior. 

Branny  Gustave:  Bericht  fiber  meinen  zweiten  Versuch  niit  dem  Anban  des 
Astra^lus  Boeticus,  &c.  Notice  of  my  Second  Essav  on  the  Cultivati<ftt 
of  Astragalus  Boeticus  as  a  substitute  for  Cofiee.    Nureraber|^  Svo. 

Vander'Plaat^  D.  Jf.,  of  Leuwarden :  Ueber  den  AnbaQ  des  Astragalus,  &c. 
On  the  Culture  and  Use  of  Astragalus  Boeticus  as  a  substitute  for  Cc^fee. 

The  plant  alluded  to  in  these  two  memoirs  is  already  cultivated  to  such 
an  extent  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  that  the  seeds  have  become  an  arUde 
of  commerce,  like  the  roots  of  chiccory»  and  the  carrot,  for  the  same  pur-  ' 
pose.  The  culture  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  common  pea,  with  this  dmer- 
ence,  that  the  pods  of  the  Astragalus  are  gathered  as  they  ripen.  Tmo 
thirds  of  the  seeds  are  mixed  with  one  thira  of  coiiee-beans,  roasted  to- 
gether, pnt  in  bottles  or  vases  well  corked  or  closed,  and  taken  out  as 
wanted  to  be  ground.  It  is  sold  at  the  same  price  as  caf/d  chicoree,  which 
is  generally  about  one  third  part  chea{>er  than  the  true  coffee.  Cofifee  fiom 
burnt  carrots  is  not  much  in  use  at  present,  but  was  common  in  the  north 
of  Germany  and  Poland  in  1813. 

It  might  be  worth  while  for  some  of  our  readers  to  try  these  seeds,  and 
also  those  of  several  others  of  our  indigenous  Leguminosae,  such  as  Lar 
thyrus,  Vicia  Cracca,  Lathyroides,'and  other  species. 

Grqffvn,  F,  G,  Auf  Erfahrung  gegriindetcr  Unterricht,  &c.  Directions  for 
the  Management  of  Sheep,  founded  on  Experience.   Leipsic,  Svo.    9  gr 

Sckolser:  Fasslicher  Unterricht  uebei*  die  Uienen.     Instructions  for  the 

Management  of  Bees.    Brunn,  8vo.    IS  gr. 
Andre,  C.  Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Forstund  Jagdwesen.    Dissertations  on 

Forest  Management  and  the  Chase.     Prague,  4to.    2r.thlr.  16gr.  (2 

rix-dollars,  16  groschen.) 
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Behlen  :  Clima,  Lia^  ond  Boden  in  ihrer  Wechselwirkung,  &c.  ClioMte, 
Position,  and  Soil,  considered  with  respect  to  their  reotprocal  actioB  and 
their  influence  on  the  Vegetation  of  Forests.     Bambei^,  8yo. 

Under,  T  Das  ganse  des  Kardendistelbaues.    The  whole  Culture  of  the 
Fullers*  Thi&tle.    Nuremberg,  ISmo.    8  gr. 

Voghi,  Baron  mm,  a  Proprietor  and  Cultivator  at  Flotbec  on  the  Elbe,  near 
Hamburg.  Mdne  Ansicfat  der  Statfk  des  Landbaoes.  My  view  of  the 
Statistics  of  Agriculture.     Hambui^g,  8vo. 

Baron  Voght  has  conceived  the  idea  of  expressing  the  capacities  of  soils 
for  cultivation,  by  figures,  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  but  we  fear  rather  of 
too  intricate  and  fanciful  a  nature  to  be  of  much  use.  He  expresses  the 
fertility  of  a  soil  by  the  produce  of  two  numbers  or  fiictors,  representing 
riches  and  power,  which  are  multiplied  into  each  other ;  for  example,  if  the 
power  of  a  soil  be  8**,  and  the  riches  45°,  the  fertility  will  be  360°.  By 
power  he  understands  the  inherent  properties  of  the  earth  which  compose 
a  soil,  exclusive  of  organic  matter ;  1^  riches  he  understands  the  orpnic 
matter  contained  among  the  earths;  and  by  fertility,  the  power  of  the 
earths  and  the  organic  matter  combined,  or  the  power  of  what  is  called  soil 
in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term.  Having  determined  the  degree  of  fertility 
necessary  to  raise  different  crops,  in  preparing  a  field  for  any  of  them,  the 
square  root  of  the  fertility  of  the  crop  is  to  be  compared  with  the  power 
and  riches  of  the  soil,  and  the  number  or  factor  of  the  former,  if  deficient, 
is  to  be  raised  by  mechanical  operations,  or  the  mixture  of  other  earths ; 
while  that  of  the  latter  is  to  be  raised  by  manures.  Provided  the  a/^  of 
the  requisite  degree  of  fertilitv  be  produced,  the  Baron  is  indifferent  whether 
it  arise  from  power  and  riches,  or  power  only.  This  key  to  the  Baron's 
system  will  enable  any  reader  of  a  mathematical  turn  to  apply  it  to  almost 
every  part  of  agriculture.  As  an  ingenious  fancy,  we  have  thought  it  worth 
noticing,  with  a  view  to  the  roentfil  exercise  of  young  cultivators. 

Huber,  M.  Ueber  die  Urb&rmachung  des  Flu^sandes.    On  rendering  drill 
sands  culturable.     Berhn,  8vo. 
A  variety  of  plants  are  recommended  to  be  planted  with  a  view  of  fixing 
light  inland  sands,  and  the  common  pine  as  the  best. 

Anguaffy,  M,  A.  (Economie  der  Landwirthschafl.    Rural  Economy.    Pest, 
s  vob.  8VO.  5  pi.  2  r.  thlr. 

fVurtembergither,  Corrcxvondenz  des  Ltmdwirthschafl  Veremt^  Correspond- 
ence of  the  Wurtemburg  Agricultural  Society.  Vol.  8. 
This  agricultural  newspaper  appears  weekly  in  Stuttgard,  and  sometimes 
contains  ingenious  papers  on  rural  subjects.  M.  Jaeger  (p.  139.)  has  long 
experienced  the  good  tStcVi  of  watering  froten  vines  in  the  spring,  rather 
than  leaving  them  to  be  thawed  by  the  sun.  He  proposes  to  extend  the 
practice  to  vineyards,  making  use  of  fire-engines  for  distributing  the  water. 
Professor  Schoen  (p.  190.)  states  that  every  description  of  bread  com,  when 
intended  for  seed,  should  attain  complete  maturity  before  it  is  reaped  ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  when  corn  is  intended  to  be  converted  into  flour,  it  should 
be  cut  eight  or  nine  days  before  it  be  fully  ripe.  Experience,  he  says,  has 
fully  proved,  that  such  grains  as  from  their  maturity  d^ach  themselves  from 
the  ears,  alwaj's  produce  the  finest  plants,  from  being  larger  and  more  per- 
fect in  their  conformation.  The  proper  period  for  reaping  corn  destined  for 
the  mill,  is  when  the  grmns  being  pressed  between  the  fingers  yield  to  it, 
and  become  a  viscous  mass.  It  requires  a  longer  time  to  dry  before  it  can 
be  carried  to  the  rick-yard,  but  the  flour  produced  from  it  is  much  ^nore 
M^iite,  and  more  abundant,  than  fi-om  matured  grain.  In  some  parts  of  Hun- 
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gary,  Boheir  Ja,  and  Germany,  this  practice  has  been  known  fiiom  time  im 
memoria] ;  ^t  was  kept  a  long  time  a  secret,  because  the  flour  so  obcakied 
was  very  much  sought  after,  and  always  brought  a  much  higher  price  dian 
the  best  flour  from  ripe  com. 

Dr.  Mawz,  who  has  cultivated  the  tobacco  for  many^ears,  sows  it  in  small 
pots  in  the  autumn,  preserves  it  through  the  winter  m  a  frame,  or  other- 
wise protected  from  the  frost,  and  transplants  in  the  fields  in  March.  By 
this  practice  he  finds  the  plants  attain  to  a  much  greater  size  than  when 
sown  on  heat  in  the  spring,  and  afterwards  transplamed.  On  this  we  may 
observe,  that  most,  if  not  ul  annual  plants  will  attain  to  a  much  greater  size 
than  we  usually  see  them,  when  so  treated.  The  common  purple  candy- 
tuft, (Mr.  Charles  Ranch  informs  us,)  under  similar  management,  grows  from 
three  to  four  feet  high  in  the  gardens  about  Vienna.  Every  one  must  have 
observed  how  much  stronser  garden  annuals  selfsown  in  autumn  are,  than 
those  which  are  sown  in  the  spring ;  the  same  of  winter  and  spring  weeds, 
and  of  winter  and  spring  wheat. 
Frangue,  Dr.  Die  Lehre  von  dem  Kdrperbau,&c  Theory  of  the  Structure 

of  the  Bod  V,  of  the  Diseases,  and  of  the  General  Treatment  of  Domestic 

Animals.     Wiesbaden,  8vo.     I  thlr. 

Sckutter,  J,  4*  ^'  HaberlCf  Professors  in  the  University  of  Hungary:  De 
Stipce  Noxa.  On  the  Accidents  to  which  Sheep  are  liable  from  the  Seeds 
of  Stipa  or  Feather-grass.    Pesth,  1 2mo. 

This  is  a  very  curious  pamphlet.  It  appears  that  Stipa  pennata  and 
capitata  are  very  common  in  certain  pastures  in  Hungary,  near  the  village 
of  Berczel ;  that  the  seeds  which  are  furnished  with  a  pappus,  are  carried 
about  with  the  wind,  and  falling  upon  different  objects,  stick  there,  as 
seeds  similarly  furnished  do,  by  means  of  the  sharp  point  of  the  seed ;  that 
they  fall  upon  the  backs  of  the  sheep,  and  by  the  hygrometrical  action  of 
the  pappus,  and  the  motion  of  the  sheep,  are  impelled  mechanic^iy  {Enc.  of 
Gard.  §  831.)  through  the  wool,  penetrate  the  skin,  pa<3s  through  the  flesh 
to  the  intestines,  and  they  have  even  been  found  in  the  liver.  The  morbid 
effects  of  this  process  is  the  disease  called  by  these  professors  stipse  noxx 
It  commences  with  an  inflammation  of  the  skin,  then  follow  want  of  ap- 
petite, fever,  want  of  sleep,  great  restlessness,  and  finally  death,  at  least 
where  the  seeds  of  the  stipa  have  penetrated  any  of  the  vital  oigans. 

Holland  and  the  Netherlands. 

Schuumian  Stekhoveriy  H^  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Leyden  :  Kruid- 
kundig  Kunstwoordenbock.  Dictionary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Leyden, 
Svo. 

Michel,  P.  Agrostologie  Belgique,ou  Herbier  des  Gramin^es,des  Cyperac^e^, 
et  des  Jonc^,  qui  croissent  en  Belgique.  Brussels,  1st  and  Sd 'centuries. 
2  vol.  fo. 

Dried  Specimens  of  grasses  not  arranged  in  any  order  whatever. 
Russia  and  Poland. 

Parlof,  M.  Zemli^eltcheskaia  Chimia.  Agricultural  Chemistry,  includ- 
ing a  general  Treatise  on  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy.  Moscow,  Svo. 

Tsome,  M.,  Lieutenant-General  of  Infantrv  :  T^en^delnik  dlia  okhotnikof 
do  Lochadei.  Weekly  Magazine  for  the  Use  of  Amateurs  of  Horses. 
Moscow,  12  vol.  Svo.  93  pi.  90  roubles. 


man  of  Tenneker  of  Dresden'     '  «pa*y 


This  work  may  be  described  as  a  complete  body  of  information  on  the 
!i!?»i^^rSf._?'?®**  P?2^y  original,  but  principally  translated  from  the  Ger- 
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Apraxnty  M.,  a  Nobleman  possesBing  one  of  the  laigest  houses  in  Moscow : 
Zemli^i^tchesky  Journal,  &c.  General  Report  made  to  the  Society  of 
Agriculture  and  Kural  £conomy  in  Moscow.    Moscow,  Syo. 

From  this  pamphlet  we  learn  that  peasants  are  sent  from  the  remotest 

Srts  of  the  empire,  even  firom  Kamtchatka,  to  the  agricultural  school  at 
06COW ;  and  there  they  are  said  to  make  so  much  progress,  that  much 
national  improvement  is  anticipated. 

Amon,  Ayantages  r^ultant  de  Tlntroduction  de  la  Culture  vari^  des 
Terres.    Warsaw,  8vo. 

The  author  culdyates  his  own  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw ; 
on  which  he  informs  us  he  has  introduced  an  improved  succession  of  crops 
in  the  British  manner.  He  is  the  author  of  an  Agricultural  Catechism  m 
the  Polish  language*    ^See  BMotheka  Polska,  n.  4.) 

America. 

Memoirs  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Published 
by  authority.    Albany,  3  vols.  8yo. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Agriculture  was  organised  in  1820;  the  first 
▼olume  of  its  transactions  was  published  in  1821,  and  the  third  and  last  in 
the  beginning  of  1826,  when  the  Society  became  extinct  in  consequence  of 
the  expiration  of  its  charter.  Besides  a  number  of  original  papers  written 
in  America,  these  volumes  contain  extracts  and  abrid^ents  from  British 
works,  in  almost  every  department  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The 
selection  seems  to  have  been  made  with  great  judgment,  and  the  work  can- 
not fail  to  be  of  much  real  use  in  the  country  where  it  was  published.  As 
soon  as  we  can  find  room  we  shall  extract  several  notices  firom  it,  especially 
on  the  subject  of  insects.  The  second  and  third  volumes  were  edited  by 
Jesse  Buel,  Esq.  F*  H.  S.,'  a  distinguished  cultivator,  whom  we  hope  to 
reckon  among  tne  number  of  our  contributors* 

Art.  III.    Books  preparing  for  Publication,  Sfc, 

The  Tran^nter*s  Guide  t  or,  a  Practical  Easay  on  the  Removal  of  Forest- 
TVees  and  Underwood  in  a  Fuli-prown  State ;  being  an  attempt  to  place  the  Art 
on  fixed  principles,  and  to  apply  it  to  general  purposes,  useful  and  ornamental. 
Interspersed  with  Observations  on  Picturesque  and  Park  Scenery,  and  the 
Cultivation  of  Woods.  To  which  is  added,  a  Review  of  the  principal  Forest- 
IVees  cultivated  in  Britain,  and  some  account  of  their  uses,  properties,  and 
g^iend  character.  By  Sir  HiNar  SrsirAaT,  Bart.,  LL.D.  F.R.S.E.,  &c 
£din.    8vo.    In  the  press. 

jin  Iniroduction  to  Botany  for  the  Use  of  Gardeners  and  Farmers,  in  which 
both  the  Linnean  and  Jussieuean  Classifications  will  be  explained,  and  each  Order 
of  both  Systems  illustrated  with  an  engraring  of  a  dissected  flower,  &c — 
{See  p.  4S4.) 

ji  Drawing  Book  for  yoting  Gardeners  and  Farmers,  calculated  for  Self-instruc- 
tion in  drawing  Ground  Plans  and  Maps,  Architectural  Elevations,  Machinery, 
Landscapes,  F%ures,  Flowers,  and  Insects,  including  preparatory  Lessons  in 
Perspective  and  Oeometrv. 

These  works  will  be  sold  at  such  prices  as  will  bring  them  within  the  reach  of 
every  Journeyman  gardener. 

Zh,  Hooker's  Exotic  Flora,  (  Card,  Mag,  4  7  and  60),  it  is  said  will  be  discontinued, 
and  the  Botanical  Magasine  hitherto  conducted  by  Dr.  Sims,  continued  by 
Dr.  Hooker. 

Some  account  of  HoHus  Carlsruhanus,  Hortus  Croomcnsis,  and  other  books  sent 
us,  will  be  given  in  next  number. 

Vol.  I.  No.  4.  hh 
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PART   IIL 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  1.    Foreign  Notices. 
FRANCB. 


PATENT  Ice  House  at  St.  Ouen,  near  Parti,  This  immense  repositof^ 
is  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  interior  is  said  to  be  cootriTed 
in  a  very  superior  manner  to  prevent  the  thawing  of  the  ice,  of  which  it 
will  hold  upwards  of  ten  millions  of  pounds.  It  has  hitherto  been  supplied 
from  the  Seine  and  the  canal  of  St.  Denis,  but  experiments  hare  been 
made  which  prove,  that  even  in  the  mUdest  winters  tne  ice  establishment 
of  St.  Ouen  will  collect  enough  from  its  own  territory  (probably  by  ex- 
posing a  thin  sheet  of  water  in  an  isolated  porous  basin,)  to  supply  a  very 
great  consumption.  The  directors  of  this  establishment  have  also  occupied 
themselves  with  plans  for  rendering  the  use  of  ice  more  commodioai^ 
and  less  expensive  to  the  consumers.  Instead  of  the  latter  having  to  send 
for  the  ice,  it  will  be  sent  to  them,  in  vessels  calculated  to  prevent  all  loss 
b^  thawing.  They  offer  to  the  public,  1.  A  foimtain,  whicn  will  preserve 
wine,  water,  or  other  Hmiids  at  the  temperature  of  3^  Fahrenheit  from 
morning  till  evening.  2.  Portable  ice-vessels,  to  contain  from  one  hundred 
to  five  hundred  pounds  of  ice,  and  which  will  preserve  it  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  days.  .'5.  Refrigerators,  for  cooling  the  chambers  of  sick  persons, 
offices,  and  workshops.  —  The  glad^res  portatives,  may  be  seen  or  pur- 
chased at  Paris,  rue  Neuve-Saint-Augustin,  No.  9.  {Revue  EncyeL  Avril, 
1826.  p.  264.) 

ParjagrSiet.  A  report  on  this  invention  has  been  made  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  which  b  favourable  to  their  utility.  A  society  of 
assurance  against  the  effects  of  hail  is  alr^idy  formed  on  the  faith  of  the 
success  of  paragr^les.    (Bull,  det  Sdencet  Agricoles,  Juil,  1826,  p.  61.) 

Copperas,  This  metallic  salt  is  known  to  be  poisonous  to  plants ;  so 
much  so  that  it  is  said  the  roots  of  weeds  mav  be  killed  by  movring  them 
with  a  scythe,  the  blade  of  which  has  been  snarpened  with  a  stone  pre- 
viously steeped  in  sulphate  of  iron.  We  notice  this  as  a  specimen  of 
absurciity  founded  in  fact.  (See  Bull,  de  la  Soc,  (TAgric.  de  PHerauU.  Mm^ 
1825,  p.  165.^  If  weeds  can  be  so  killed,  then  ground  may  be  manured  by 
being  dug  witn  a  spade  stuck  every  now  and  then  in  a  dunghill. 

To  destroy  the  weevil  among  com.  Lay  fleeces  of  wool,  which  have  not 
been  scoured,  on  the  grain ;  the  oily  matter  attracts  the  insects  among  the 
wool  where  they  soon  die,  from  what  cause  is  not  exactly  known.  M.  B.C. 
Payrandeau  related  to  the  Philomathic  Society  of  Paris,  that  his  &ther  had 
made  the  discovery  in  1811,  and  had  practised  it  on  a  large  scale  dnce. 
(Bull,  des  Sciences  Agricoles,  Juill.  1826,  p.  24.) 

A  Society  for  the  Amelioration  of  Domestic  Animals  has  been  proposed 
by  M.  S^nac,  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  des  Sciences  Agricoles.  (See  that  Work 
for  May,  1826,  p.  303.) 

An  Agricultural  Estadlishment  under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  and 
the  administration  of  a  council  of  ten  persons,  has  been  formed  tor  the 
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purpose  of  impitmng  a  poitioii  of  goremmeiit  territory,  valued  at  a 
miafion  of  loun.  (ComiiMUmneij  Avril  2e.  1826.)  Another  ooiD|)any  is 
m^posed  to  be  formed  for  embanking  certain  lands  in  tbe  province  of 
Britany.  There  are  to  be  a  great  number  of  shares,  and  great  profits  are 
of  course  promised.    (BtiU*  £t  Sciences  Agricoles,  Mai,  1826.) 

T*nanon  Nursery,  near  Rouen.  (EncycL  of  Oard.)  A  correspondent  has 
sent  us  the  following  information  respecting  this  establishment :  "  Messrs. 
Calvert  and  Co^  Englishmen,  who  have  undertaken  it,  profess  to  show  the 
foreign  cultivators  that,  with  care  and  attention,  plants  may  be  as  easily 
cultivated  in  France  as  in  England,  which  the  French  eardeners  are  said 
to  deny,  on  account  of  the  difference  of  climate.  In  order  to  efiect 
this  purpose,  they  b^gan  with  French  gardeners,  but  were  soon  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  Britons.  With  these  they  propagated  different  species  of 
heaths,  and  various  Cape,  Botany  Bay,  and  Chinese  plants,  with  perfect 
success.  The  French  gardeners  were  surprised  to  see  white  sand  used 
for  this  purpose,  thinking  that  the  whole  of  the  pot  was  filled  with  that 


*  The  chief  object  in  establishing  this  nursery  was  to  cultivate  plants 
there  which  succeed  better  in  France  than  in  England,  such  as  roses, 
oranges,  &&,  and  then  bring  them  over  to  this  country  for  sale.  A  carco 
of  roses  is  in  conseouence  sent  over  every  year  from  Rouen,  and  parSy 
sold  wholesale  to  tne  nurserymen  and  partly  by  retaiL  The  list  is  said 
to  contain  some  hundreds  of  names,  and  next  year  we  are  promised 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  varieties  of  China  roses;  between  seventy 
and  eighty  varieties  of  Noisettes^  and  seven  or  eight  varieties  of  Rosa 
odorata.*'  (C.  June  26.) 

HOLLAND. 

H^^  and  Pasture  Grasses,  The  Agricultural  Society  of  Amsterdam  have 
offered  their  first  medal,  and  a  sum  in  dncats,  for  the  best  essay  on  the 
grasses  of  Holland,  to  be  given  in  by  December,  1826.  (BuL  Unw.) 

Enrichment  of  DownlMods.  In  1805  a  French  camp  was  established, 
near  Ostend,  on  the  downs  bordering  the  sea.  Its  rurfiioe  for  a  foot  and 
a  half  deep  was  composed  of  shifting  sand,  which  rendered  the  situation 
scarcely  habitable.  In  a  short  time  this  camp  was  surrounded  by  forti- 
fications of  turf;  the  barracks  were  built  of  tuit,  and  covered  with  thatch, 
and  each  house  had  a  seat  before  it,  and  a  garden  behind  containing  excellent 
kitchen  crops,  and  ornamented  with  pots  of  flowers  and  shell-woriL.  The 
soil  was  rendered  fertile  by  the  soldiers  bringiuffsacks  of  earth  on  their 
backs,  from  half  a  league  to  a  league  distance.  Wells  were  du^  in  various 
places,  and  the  improvement  was  completed  by  continual  watering.  {Rev. 
EncycL  Decern.  1825.) 

GERMANY. 

Baioaria,  The  King  has  recently  founded  and  endowed  an  Institute  for 
extending  a  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  i^culture.  ^The  In- 
stitute is  divided  into  three  classes^  in  each  of  which  the  number  of  pupils 
is  fixed,  and  the  instruction  pubhc  and  gratuitous.  In  the  first  class,  a 
knowl^ffe  of  agrieultund  lalK>ur,  of  the  most  approved  methods  in  use, 
and  of  ^e  management  of  the  different  agricultural  implements,  &c  is 
inculcated.  In  order  to  be  admitted  into  Uiis  class,  the  pupils  must  have 
a  healthy  constitution,  adapted  to  agricultural  labour,  such  elementary 
knowledge  as  is  usually  acquired  at  country  schools,  and  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  ace.  In  the  second  class,  theory  and  practice  are  united ;  the 
laboors    of  the   pupils   are  directed    by  experienced  professors,  and  a 
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knowledge  of  botany,,  zoology,  and  natural  philosophy,  in  as  &r  at  tbeie 
sciences  are  connected  with  agriculture,  inculcated.  The  third  class  is 
intended  to  form  agriculturists,  who  may  eventually  aid  in  ertendinj^  the 
boundaries  of  the  science,  and  is  limited  to  those  who  have  previoiuljr 
attended  the  second  class. 

Charring  Wood,  M.  de  la  Chabeaiisa^  chars  wood  in  fixed  kilns  made 
of  turf  much  in  the  same  way  that  lime  is  burnt  in  this  country.  The 
advantages,  he  says,  are  saving  of  time  and  labour,  and  less  loss  of  materiaL 
(SchUt.  GetelUdiaftyic.  1824.) 

Pretervatum  cf  Gram.  Mr.  Gall  proposes  to  place  large  barrds  end- 
wise on  one  anotner,  and  connecting  their  bottoms  and  tops  by  tubes,  which 
have  sliding  stoppers.  AH  the  barrels  being  filled  but  the  under  one, 
when  it  is  wished  to  air  the  grain,  the  sliders  are  drawn,  and  the  grain  drops 
from  one  into  die  other,  &c.    {Allg,  Handl.  Zeiiune^  1825.  Kov.) 

Ervsimumy  or  Wild  Mustard,  In  Franoonia  this  plant  is  extremely 
troublesome  in  the  fields  of  barley,  in  which  it  rises  so  high  as  to  be  cut 
dong  with  the  crop,  and  consequently  infest  the  sample  of  grain.  The 
way  the  farmers  take  to  lessen  the  evil,  is  to  steep  the  barley,  bdTore  sowii^ 
it,  in  the  drainings  of  a  dunghill  till  the  seeds  of  the  mustard  germinate. 
The  barley  is  then  taken  out  and  sown  along  with  the  sprouted  mustard  ; 
the  latter  of  course  does  not  grow.    {BuL  Umm,) 

DENMARK. 

Salt  at  Manure,  In  the  Nye  Landsekonomischer  Tidender  (New 
Agricultural  Journal),  published  in  Copenhagen,  an  account  is  given  of  an 
experiment  to  try  the  effect  of  ^t  in  the  culture  of  potatoes  and  cabbi^e, 
but  the  produce  in  cabbage  was  not  so  good  as  usual,  and  no  difference 
was  produced  on  the  crop  of  potatoes,  (ii.  Band,  1  StJ) 

Roval  Farm,  Near  ttie  palace  of  Frederiksborg  the  king  has  a  fiirm, 
called  Faurholm,  which  has  been  laid  out  on  a  most  extensive  scale  by 
Mr.  Nielson.  **  1  saw  thirty-two  pair  of  horses  here,  harrowing  at  one 
time.  The  land  is  cultivated  in  the  English  manner,  and  Eilkington's 
system  of  draining  had  produced  wonderful  effects.  All  implements  of 
husbandry  used,  were  made  under  Mr.  Nielson's  directions,  .on  English 
principles.  Hedging  was  likewise  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Mr.  Nielson 
nas,  however,  reasons  of  a  local  nature  for  not  extending  fencing  generally. 
Hence  the  king's  farm,  in  many  places,  resembles  a  tract  of  land  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, which,  from  its  bleiak  and  bald  appearance,  made  me  think 
I  was  not  in  England.  On  this  farm  Mr.  Nielson  has  reared  a  most 
beautiful  breed  of  cattle,  from  a  Zealand  bull  and  a  Jutland  cow.  When 
I  first  saw  them,  the^  ^ve  me  as  much  pleasure  as  a  remarkable  breed 
of  cattle  gave  Mr.  Gilpin.  His  description  may  answer  to  both,  being 
elegantly  and  neatly  formed,  rather  small,  and  generally  red.  Their  horns 
are  short,  their  coats  fine,  and  their  heads  small.  The  Danish  breed  are 
excellent  milkers,  and  yield  fine  beef.  I  was  particulariy  pleased  to  see 
some  fine  |>loughs,  constructed  on  English  models,  which  were  to  be  used 
at  a  ploughing  match  on  the  king's  farm,  the  first,  I  bdieve,  that  had 
yet  taken  place  in  Zealand.*'    {FeUlborg't  Demnark,) 

SWEDEN. 

Professor  Agardh^  who  has  kindly  undertaken  to  send  us  the  horticultural 
news  of  his  country,  informs  us  that  the  greatest  improvements  at  present 
making  in  Sweden  are  by  the  Count  Bonde,  on  his  estate  of  Safstalis- 
tow,  near  Stockholm,  some  particulars  respecting  which  he  promises  us 
in  a  month  or  two.    {Atigiut  22.) 
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RUSSIA  AND  POLAND. 

Potash  of  Jiutiia.  Thb  alkali  is  obtained  from  every  species  of  wood 
indiscriminately,  but  chiefly  from  the  roots  of  the  Scotch  fir,  when  the 
trunk  has  been  cut  down  for  timber.  The  ashes,  when  lixiviated,  are  col- 
lected and  packed  in  casks,  which  before  thev  are  exported  undergo  an 
examination  in  presence  of  the  foreign  merchant  who  purchases  them. 
(EdmTPhUos.  Joum.  No.  95.) 

HorHcultwe  at  Si.  Peter$burgh.  The  following  memorapda  have  been 
sent  us  by  an  eminent  English  gardener  there : — 

Peaches  erown  to  ripen  in  August  and  September,  are  not  so  good  fla- 
voured as  tnose  ripened  in  Ma^,  June,  and  July;  as  frequentl;^  in  Aumist 
and  September  we  have  cold  nights;  and  it  is  observed,  that  if  the  ther« 
mometer  remains  below  6°  of  heat  (say  45^  Fah.)  for  any  time,  the  peaches 
^pd  apricots  become  insipid,  and  without  flavour.  Apple  trees  about  St.  P&- 
tersburgh  generally  remain  unprotected  in  the  openaur,  but  sometimes  in  very 
severe  wintm  they  are  injured  by  extreme  frosts.  Plums  rarelv  ripen 
unassisted  with  glass,  the  season  being  too  short.  Cherries  of  the  be^t 
sorts  are  all  protected  by  being  plant^  in  large  sheds,  and  covered  with 
shatters  dunng  the  winter.  Early  in  the  spring  these  are  removed,  and 
entirely  exposed  to  the  open  air,  in  which  manner  they  ripen  to  perfection. 
Apricots  force  equally  well  as  peaches:  there  b  a  house  in  the  Taurida 
Ktfden  containing  nine  trees  planted  in  the  ground,  which  frequently  pro- 
duce 5000  fruits.    (71  A.) 

Burning  Steppes  in  Siberia.  Ai^er  the  thawing  of  the  snow,  the  dried 
herbase  on  the  surface  is  set  fire  to,  in  order  that  it  may  not  Injure  the 
ffrowtn  of  the  new  vegetation,  which  springs  up  from  self  sown  seeds ; 
for  there  are  few  perennial  plants  in  that  country.  The  flames  extend 
in  all  directions,  and  travel  over  extensive  tracts  of  country,  and  the 
appearance  at  a  distance  is  like  an  immense  ocean  of  flame.  {AnnaU  Uni- 
versaHy  8fc.  August ^  1835.) 

Sandovdr  Wheat,  commonlu  called  Polish  Wheat.  This  variety  is  culti- 
vated in  Moravia,  by  M.  de  Harkenfeld,  administrator  of  the  domains 
of  that  state,  who  describes  it  as  growing  upon  an  inferior  soil,  requiring 
less  seed  per  acre,  admitting  of  being  later  sown,  more  productive,  and 
bearing  a  higher  price  than  the  common  wheat.  Sandomir  is  the  name 
of  a  Polish  province.  {Bui.  Univ.) 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

TTie  Timber  of  the  Scotch  Pine  is  said  to  be  much  improved  in  quality 
by  being  cut  down  in  May  when  it  has  begun  to  grow,  and  then  immersed 
in  water.  This  is  the  i)ractice  in  Virginia,  and  other  parts  of  America,  with 
all  the  pine  tribe,  and  it  is  said  by  the  inhabitants  to  retain  the  turpentine 
and  resin  more  eflectually  than  by  cutting  in  winter,  or  cutting  at  any 
season  without  steeping  in  water.  Of  course  the  durability  of  the  timber 
will  materially  depend  on  the  quantity  of  these  principles  which  are  fixed 
in  it.   Deciduous  trees  the  Amencans  always  cut  down  in  mid-winter.  {J,  B.) 

The  tender  Tops  and  Leaves  of  iJte  Potato,  boiled  and  dressed  as  spinage, 
or  boiled  with  salt  meat,  are  very  palatable,  while  the  plants  are  not  much 
injured  by  being  deprived  of  them.  {Canadian  Paper.) 

Feeding  Stmne  in  Mexico.  Fine  breeds  of  pigs  are  kept  for  their  fat, 
which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter  in  Spanish  cookery :  the  oflal  fat 
is  manufactured  into  soap,  and  the  blood  into  a  kind  of  black  pudding,  and 
sold  to  the  poor.  The  swine  are  fed  with  maize,  **  slightly  moistened  and 
scattered  at  stated  hours  on  the  ground,  which,  in  the  yard  as  well  as  the 
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place  where  they  Bleep,  is  kept  perfectly  dry  aikl  dean.  They  are  attended 
by  Indians  with  every  possible  care,  —  there  b  a  cold  bath  on  the  pre- 
mises, which  they  are  obliged  frequently  to  uie,  as  deanliness  is  coondered 
essential  to  their  acquiring  that  enormous  load  of  &t  from  whkh  the 
principal  profit  u  derived.  Their  ease  and  comfort  seem  also  in  every 
respect  to  be  studiously  attended  to;  and  the  occupatioo  of  two  Indian 
lads  will  cause  a  smile  on  the  countenances  of  my  musical  readers,  when 
they  are  informed  that  they  are  employed,  from  morning  till  nigfat»  in 
settlinff  any  disputes  or  litue  bickenngi  that  may  arise  amonc  the  mgs, 
either  m  respect  to  rank  or  condition,  and  in  singing  them  to  steep.  The 
boys  are  chosen  for  the  stretch  of  their  lungs,  aiid  their  taste  mmI  judg- 
ment in  deliehting  the  ears  and  lulling  the  senses  of  the  swine ;  they  succeed 
each  other  m  chanting  during  the  whole  day,  to  the  apparent  gratification 
of  their  brute  audience.**    {Bullock* m  Mexico,  vol  i.  p.  251.). 

Chmampat,  improperly  caUed  floatm^  Gardens.  The  description  of  Aese 
by  Humboldt  falb  greatly  short  m  singularity,  to  that  prcnriousiT  given 
bv  the  Abb^  Clavigero ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Builock  &lls  equally  short  of 
tne  former:  so  that  what  was  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world  thirty  years  ago,  when  it  has  undergone  the  test  of  dose  examin- 
ation, comes  at  last  to  be  little  more  than  an  ordinary  appearance ;  and 
a  chinampa  in  the  Mexican  lake,  dilfers  only  from  a  small  ooer  holt  in  the 
Thames,  in  bdng  planted  with  cabbages  and  potatoes  instead  of  willows^ 
**  They  are  artificial  blands,  about  fifty  or  sixty  yards  long,  and  not  more 
than  four  or  five  wide,  separated  by  ditches  of  three  or  four  yards  in 
width,  and  are  made  by  takipg  the  soil  from  the  intervening  ditch,  and 
throvdng  it  on  the  chinampa,  by  which  means  the  ground  b  raised  eener- 
allv  about  a  yard,  and  thus  forms  a  small  fertile  ^den,  coverea  with 
cuUnary  vegetables,  finuts,  and  flowers.  Mexico  recdves  an  ample  supply 
fi'om  these  sources.**  'B%ilock^$  Mexico,  p.  176.) 

CHINA. 

Ckmete  Work  on  AgrieuUttre  and  Gardemw,  entitled^  Tchoung-kiaifao. 
Thb  work,  in  four  volumes,  begins,  like  that  ofHesiod,  with  the  elements  of 


morality,  and  then  proceeds  to  treat  of  all  that  b  necessary  to  be  known  of 
the  country,  acricultur^  gardening,  laws,  and  medicine.  Thb  woriL  formed 
part  of  the  Chinese  writings  on  afiticulture  which  were  excluded  firom  the 


¥meral  proscription  of  books  in  Uie  third  century  afier  the  Christian  era. 
he  Chinese  have  a  fine  poem  on  gardening  published  in  1086.  The  author 
b  one  of  the  first  Chinese  writers,  and  tne  greatest  minister  that  it  has 
produced.  Hb  garden,  which  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  style  x>f  Chinese 
gardening  as  an  art  of  taste,  contains  only  90  acres  of  land.  An  apartment 
containing  5000  volumes  b  placed  by  the  author  at  the  head  of  its 
useful  beauties.  On  the  south  b  seen,  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  cas- 
cades, galleries  with  double  terraces,  hedges  of  rose  and  pomegranate 
trees ;  on  the  west  a  solitary  portico,  evemeeu  tr^  cottages,  m^ulows, 
sheets  of  water,  surrounded  with  turj^  and  a  labyrinth  of  rocks ;  on  the 
north,  cottages  placed  as  if  by  chance  on  little  hills,  groves  of  bam- 
boos with  gravel  walks;  on  the  west  a  small  plain,  a  wood  of  cedars, 
odoriferous  plants,  medicinal  plants,  shrubs,  citron  trees,  orange  trees,  a 
walk  of  willows,  a  grotto,  a  warren,  blands  covered  with  aviaries,  bridges 
of  wood  and  stone,  a  pond,  some  old  firs,  and  an  extensive  view  over  Uie 
river  Kiang.  Such  was  the  delightful  spot  where  Uie  author  of  the  poem 
amused  himsdf  with  huntings  fi^ing^  and  botany.  At  that  time  we  had 
no  garden  in  Europe  to  be  compared  to  it,  nor  any  man  who  could  describe 
it  in  good  poetry.    Madame  Dubocage  translated  a  Chinese  idyll  into 
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▼ene,  entitled  ^  The  Labourer/'  and  which  has  the  same  date  as  this  poem 
on  burdening.  The  imposiDe  ceremony  of  the  commencement  of  the 
labours  by  the  emperor  himself  in  the  beginning  of  spring  is  still  more 
ancient  in  China.  It  was  established  150  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  soldiers  in  China  plough,  sow,  and  reap.  In  the  tribunals  of  the 
empire  there  is  a  president^  superintendent,  and  director-general  of  agri- 
culture.   (Olioicr  de  Serre$y  Historical  Introd.  to  the  edit.  ^  1804.) 


Abt.  II.    Domestic  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 

Ross  Horticulfttml  Sodety.  The  ninth  exhibition  of  this  distinguished  and 
increasing  institution,  took  place  on  the  26th  of  July.  This  being  the  last  show 
thb  year  for  flowers,  a  full  meeting  was  expected,  and  it  was  realised  in  the 
Attendance  of  upwards  of  250  subscribers  and  their  friends.  The  room  on  the 
opening  was  not  so  much  crowded,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  experienced  at  the 
previous  meeting ;  a  succession,  however,  of  subscribers  kept  entering  till  a  late 
hour,  and  the  interest  never  flagged,  and  the  removal  of  the  plants  was  pos^ned 
an  hour  at  the  request  of  the  company.  The  collection  at  the  door  fnmi  the 
public  much  exceeded  any  previous  meeting ;  also  the  sale  proceeds,  (except 
the  Autumn  first  show,)  and  upon  the  whole  this  was  the  most  numerously,  and 
best  attended  meeting,  since  the  society  was  established.  The  ground  stand 
was  probably  never  better  filled  with  choice  and  splendid  varieties  of  hot-house, 
green-house^  and  hardy  plants,  and  the  mass  of  foh'age  and  flowers  was  singularly 
unique  and  beautifbl.  Several  very  large  well-bloomed  specimens  of  the  double 
and  single  oleander,  blue,  and  white  campanula,  towering  above  their  compeers, 
with  the  purple,  blue,  red,  and  white  hydrangea,  contributed  much  to  the  group, 
and  wera  universally  admired.  The  stage  of  carnations,  piccotees,  and  dahlias, 
contained  about  800  flowers,  and  were,  for  the  season,  very  fine;  and  those 
■elected  bj  the  censors  on  Ae  prize-stand,  were  fully  equal  to  those  bloomed  in 
a  fiivouiable  season.  Mr.  Miller,  of  Bristol,  exhibited  his  new  seedling,  double 
dabKa,  which  for  sixe,  colour,  and  form,  surpasses  any  yet  grown,  and  is  richly 
entitled  to  the  distinguished  name  he  has  given  it  of  Geoi^ge  the  Fourth.  This 
VMlendid  specimen  must  be  in  great  request  next  season,  by  the  admirers  of  this 
baautiiW  Jlutumnal  flower.  The  stage  for  balsams  and  cockscombs,  exhibited 
for  priafl%  prodoeed  very  fine  spcdmens.  The  frm't-table  was  laden  with  upwards 
of  five  doxen  f&ates  of  specimens;  the  gooseberries  were  very  fine,  but  not  equal  to 
those  exhibited  last  year,  as  proved  by  the  scales,  for  some  then  weighed  nearly 
20  dwts.,  and  none  now  exceed  17  dwts.,  which  was  attributed  to  the  continued 
drought.    (GiimcetterJoumalyJvguttS.)  _ 

Hereford  Hortiadtural  Sodely.  On  July  21st,  the  third  exhibition  of  this 
society  took  place  in  |he  great  rpom  of  the  Shire  HalL  The  dbplay  of  flowers 
equalled  the  former  ones,  and  the  show  of  fruit  was  excellent.  There  were 
several  plates  of  gooseberries,  all  of  the  finest  sorts ;  also  peaches,  nectarines,  &c. 
&C.  ;  but  owing  to  the  unpropitious  season,  not  a  single  vegetable  was  sent  for 
exhibition.    (Giouce$ter  Journal,  Jxdg  29. ;  ^         ^ 

Yorkdtfrt  Horticultural  Society.  The  summer  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  Star  and  Garter  Inn,  Kirkstall,  on  July  19th,  Norrison  Scatchard,  Esq.  of 
Morley,  in  the  chair.  After  a  few  introductory  remarks  relative  to  Uie  meeting, 
he  observed,  that  owing  to  the  late  excessive  drought,  Uie  show  of  flowers  was 
very  small,  but  that  Uie  show  of  fWiit  was  very  fine.  The  prizes  awarded  were 
very  numerous.  During  die  meeting  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Yucca  Gloriosa,  or 
Adam*s  needle,  the  stem  of  which  was  said  to  be  upwards  of  10  feet  high,  and 
havinir  urtwards  of  600  flowew  upon  it,  was  exhibited  by  the  gardener  of 
Messn.  Backhouse,  of  York.  A  fine  specimen  of  the  tulip  tree,  from  the  garden 
of  T.  B.  Pease,  Esq.  was  exhibited  by  Joseph  Moor.  A  fine  plate  of  last  year  s 
apples,  in  an  exceUent  state  of  preservation,  was  exhibited  by  the  chairman,  who 
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explained,  al  some  length,  the  method  of  preaenring  them.  {Leeds  iiercmyt 
July  22.)  At  the  Meeting  of  Sept  6th,  above  twenty  prises  were  giTen  away  to 
gentlemen*!  gardeners,  and  nearly  as  many  to  market  gardeners  and  nurseryroeB. 

The  Hampthke  Horticultural  Society  met  at  Southampton  on  the  4th  of  August. 
The  display  of  fruits,  particularly  melons,  grapes,  apricots,  and  figs,  was  Teiy  ihie. 
Captain  Rainier  presided.     {Salitbury  Journal,  August  18.^ 

The  Cambridge  Horticultural  Society  have  held  ftereral  meeCmgs  in  the  ooune 
of  the  season,  and  awarded  Tarious  prises  for  fruits  and  flowers. 

The  Lancaster  Pink  and  Ranunculus  Show  was  held  June  23d.  Twenty  priaes 
were  awarded  for  pinks,  18  for  ranunculuses,  7  for  fruits,  5  fbrroses,  8  for  green- 
house plants,  and  4  for  geraniums.  The  first  prise  for  pinks  was  taken  by  Mr. 
HargreaTes,  for  Mary  Anne ;  the  second  by  Miss  Dalton,  for  Cato.  Grapes, 
melons,  and  strawberries  obtained  prises ;  the  best  pine-apple  was  shewn  by  Miss 
Towers,  and  the  first  prise  for  geraniums  taken  by  Mrs.  Macfarelfa.  (Cbat.  by 
Mr.SauL) 

The  Lancaster  Camaium  and  Fruit  Show  was  held  July  20tlk  Thirty 
prises  were  awarded  for  carnations,  12  for  piccotees,  2  for  seedlings,  2  for 
green-house  plants,  2  for  hardy  plants,  and  7  for  fmit. 

The  Manchester  Carnation  ^ow,  was  held  July  19th.  Forty  prises  were 
awarded  for  carnations,  16  for  piccotees,  6  for  stove  plants,  6  for  green-house 
plants,  7  for  hardy  plants,  8  for  dahlias,  and  37  for  fruits. 

Preston  Pink  and  Ranunculus  Show,  June  21st  1826.  E^bteen  prises  were 
awarded  for  pinks,  15  for  ranunculuses,  4  for  roses,  4  for  green-hoose  plants, 
5  for  hardy  plants,  and  12  for  fruit.  Among  the  hanly  plants,  were  Canapm 
tinctoria,  and  Cytisus  nigricans.    (Af.  S.) 

The  Preston  Carnation  and  Fruit  Show  was  hdd  on  July  19.  Twenty  seven 
prises  were  awarded  for  carnations,  12  for  piccotees,  8  for  green-house  plants^ 
7  for  hardy  plants,  and  13  for  fruit. 

The  York  Carnation  Show  was  held  July  18tli.  Twenty-five  prises  were 
awarded  for  carnations. 

Windsor  Carnation  Show,  July  21.  Mr.  Gould,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Wind- 
sor,  carried  off  the  first  prise ;  and  Mr.  Wilmer,  Nurseryman,  Sudbniy ;  Mr. 
Humber,  of  Gerrard*s  Cross;  Mr.  Kelner,  of  Windsor;  and  Mr.  Weedoo, 
gardener,  Hillingdon ;  took  the  remaining  4  prises.  The  judges  were  BCr. 
Lovegrove,  and  Mr.  Hansom,  florists  of  WinAor.  {Communicated  by  J.  P, 
Bumard,  Esq.) 

The  Uxbridge  Carnation  Show  was  held  July  12.  The  firet  prise  was  taken 
by  Mr.  GoulciC  the  second  by  Mr.  Bagley,  the  third  by  Mr.  Kelner,  the  fourth 
1^  Mr.  Wilmer,  and  the  fifVh  by  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Hogg,  Florist,  Paddington,  has  perhaps  the  most  complete  collection  of  car- 
nations and  piccotees  in  the  world.  He  has  printed  a  csttalogue  of  them  on  a 
single  sheet,  which  may  be  sent  by  poet,  in  which  they  are  arranged  as  British, 
French,  and  German  sorts.  Some  of  the  latter,  eqiedally  the  pioeotees,  are  of 
great  rarity  and  beauty. 

jlt  the  annual  Melon  Feast  held  lately  at  Southampton,  the  gardener  of  Lord 
Rodney  obtained  the  first  prise ;  making  the  one  hundred  and  forty-diird,  which, 
during  twenty-six  years*  service  the  same  individual  has  gained,  amounting  in 
aUtol50^       • 

Gooseberry  Shows*  Our  obliging  correspondent,  Mr.  Saul  of  LancMtcr, 
informs  us  that  this  year  has  been  a  very  unfavourable  one  for  gooseberries. 
Mr.  Broaderton  of  Cheshire,  informed  lum,  that  his  heaviest  berry  this  3rear 
weighed  only  22  dwts. ;  whereas,  last  year,  he  had  one  that  weighed  31  dwts.  ; 
the  greatest  weight  he  has  heard  of  this  season  is  23  dwts. 

Brighton  Athenceum  and  Oriental  Garden,  The  Committee  ffeel  it  incumbent 
on  them  to  state  to  the  Shai^iolden  of  this  Institution,  the  progress  which  they 
are  now  making  in  its  establishment.  The  Forcing-house,  wluch  has  been  fbr 
some  time  erecting,  is  now  completed;  and  many  valuable  plants  have  been 
removed  into  it.  The  grounds  have  been  formed  into  a  gaiden,  which  is  ao 
planned  as  to  fit  it  fbr  the  erection  of  the  Glass  Conservatory,  whenever  the  Com- 
mittee have  the  means  of  canying  thai  desirable  and  qplendid  olgect  info  effect. 
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The  buflding  iff  the  Atbensum  is  commenced,  and  fVom  the  progress  which  it  is 
making,  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  be  completed  during  the  summer.  The  Com- 
mittee will  anticipate  no  obsenrau'ons  on  this  building,  confident,  that  when 
finished,  its  beauty  and  convenience  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  all  who  see  it. 
A  Library  is  now  forming  upon  an  eitensive  scale  :  many  of  the  Shareholders  and 
Sobscribers  bavhig  promised  to  contribute  the  loan  of  books,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Institution,  thereby  forming  a  central  point  for  valuable  works,  to  which 
all  may  have  access,  and  without  the  necessity  of  the  Institution,  in  the  first 
instance,  incurring  any  expense.     {General  Frederick  St.  John^  Chairman,) 

Tul^  Beds.  Mr.  Saul  sends  us  a  section  (Jig.  91.)  of  a  tulip  bed,  which  has 
just  been  put  into  his  hands  by 
an  extensive  tulip  grower  in 
Lancashire,  and  which  he  thinks 
it  may  be  useful  to  publish  at 
thu  time,  as  tulips  are  generally 
planted  in  November.  The 
bed  consists  of  five  stratums ; 
the  bottom  one  (a),  is  composed 
of  a  mixture  of  manure  and 
fine  loam ;  the  second  (^),  of 
two  fifths  fine^loam,  one  fifth 
sand,  and  two  fifths  manure; 
the  third  (c),  of  three  fifths  fine 
loam,  one  fifth  sand,  and  one 
fifth  very  rotten  manure;  the 
fourth  (d)f  of  fine  loam,  with 
one  fifth  of  sand;  and  the 
sixth,  or  top  stratum  (e),  of  fine 
sandy  loam,  not  too  light  In 
this  last  stratum  the  bulbs  are 
planted  in  a  nucleus  of  pure 
sand.  The  bed  may  be  of  any 
length,  but  four  feet  six  inches 
is  the  most  convenient  width, 
as  it  admits  of  eight  tulips  in 
each  row  across  the  bed;  the 

advantage  of  this  number  is,  that  sixteen  tulips  may  be  supported  by  fou> 
rods,  each  rod  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  four  tulips,  and  a  piece  of  leaden 
wire  turned  round  the  rod,  and  reaching  to  each  of  the  stems,  &c.  (Jig.  92.)  The 
bulbs  are  planted  about  six 
inches  apart  every  way,  and 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three       ^       Q      O  ^ 


from  two  and  a  half  to  three  \       ^     P  ^    P  HP 

inches  deep.     {LancaUer,  Aw  \         >=/^             7^             /*\ 

V^  20.)  K    CJ      6  6\  (/    b 

Yucca  gbnoso.     Few  British  y^ 

Summers    have   witnessed     ■o\oO  OO  OO 

many  ofthis  fine  plant  m  bloom  /         \rj              \of            yof 

as  that  which  has  just  passed.  \       VV  ^/v  Jv. 

The  highest  we  havihearf^n  )       O      b  d     X)  6     h 

England,  is  that  of  Mrs.  Mar-  / 

shaU,    near  Manchester.     One  ^     ^    P  ^P  H   /^ 

in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Viner,  ai  <     ./K^  ./'v  Vv 

Windsor,  is  thus  described  by  Job  O      O  ob 

Mr.  Thomas  Ingram,  gardener  ^ 

to    the   Princess    Augusta,   •*7Qp  QP  QP 

Frogmore,  whose  letter  was  ac-  S         >=<              /^>\              >^=\ 

companied  by  a  sketch  (fg,  93).  f       O     b  .  0      0  O     b 

<«It  has  been  pUnted   in  the  / 
nursery  twelve  years,  and  was. 


probably,  two  years  old  when  photcd.     It  flowered  for  the  first  time  this  seaso  i 
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the  height  of  the  plant,  from  the  ground  to  the  summit;;  is  tweWe  feet  six  inches ; 
the  f  ower  stalk  is  nine  feet  six  inches.    About  forty-seven  panicles  grow  out  of 


the  stalk,  each  of  which  is  eighteen  inches  or  upwards  in  length ;  with  between 
twenty  and  thirty  flowers  on  each  panicle.  The  flowers  are  bell  shaped,  white, 
with  purplish  stripes  on  each  petal ;  they  hang  downwards,  have  a  little  odour, 
but  not  very  pleasant,  and  remain  in  bloom  about  tliree  weeks."  Mrs.  Marshall's 
Yucca  flowered  in  her  green-house,  August  4.  The  pUnt  is  about  fourteen  feet 
high ;  it  is  twenty  years  old,  and  has  flowered  three  times.  The  flowers,  which 
on  each  successive  blooming  arc  larger  than  at  the  former,  are  bell-shaped,  on  a 
stalk  about  three  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  project  from  it  in  a  conical  form.  {See 
p.  458.) 

Kodretderia  panicutatOy  like  many  other  exotics,  has  bloomed  remarkably  strong 
this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  wood  having  been  so  well  ripened  last  year. 
We  have  seldom  two  such  dry  warm  summers  in  succession  Specimens  of  the 
flowers  of  a  tree  at  Ham  House,  Essei,  were  sent  us,  and  a  description  of  the 
tree  by  Mr.  James  Loudon,  gardener  there.  It  is  between  thirty  and  forty  feet 
high,  with  a  trunk  nearly  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  twelve  feet  fVom  the  ground  to 
where  the  first  branches  protrude.  The  branches  form  a  conical  head,  thirty  feet 
viride  at  tlie  base ;  which,  on  the  8th  of  August,  was  completely  covered  with 
bright  yellow  blossoms,  to  the  admiration  of  every  body  who  saw  it. 

Hiere  is  a  ConstaniinopU  Nut*  Tree,  (Corylus  Columa  ,  at  Ham  House,  forty 
feet  high,  the  trunk  about  three  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  clear  of 
branches  to  the  height  of  fourteen  feet ;  the  branches  form  a  flattened  cone,  above 
fifty  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  heavily  hiden  with  nuts. 
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Cvrtopm  tmctoria,  (Fig.  94.)  —  "  Sir,  —  I 
send  jou  an  account  of  tlw  Coreopsis  tplcn- 
dens,  of  gardeners,  (the  C,  Hnaorin  of  NuUal), 
whidi  I  think  erery  one  ought  to  Know,  and 
whkh  cannot  be  better  drculatad  than  by  your 
useful  and  entertaining  Msgsaine.  When  first 
I  procured  the  seed  of  it,  I  was  told  that  it  was 
a  tender  annual;  but  I  find,  by  experiments  made 
by  an  amateur,  and  a  gardener  of  Suskx,  that 
h  will  stand  the  winter  Tcry  well.  Each  pbnted 
some  young  plants  in  poll,  wbidi  they  kept  out 
all  the  winter,  as  ftr  as  January,  when  the  finr- 
mer,  during  the  severe  weather  at  that  time, 
placed  his  under  shelter:  afterwards  he  kept 
them  out,  without  their  receiTing  any  injury ; 
the  latter  nerer  gave  hh  plants  any  thelter  at 
all,  and  still  they  received  no  injury.  The 
seeds  were  planted  as  soon  as  any  ripened,  and 

when  they  came  up,  pricked  out  singly.     Perhsps  this  might  have  been  tried  by 
others,  and  information  given  to  you,  but  for  fear  it  should  not,  I  have. 

**  I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
"  jfugtui  26.  ««  An  AMATEua  of  Sussex.** 

This  splendid  annual  is  so  hardy,  that  seeds,  self-sown  last  autumn,  in  several 
gardens  near  London,  have  stood  the  winter,  and  have  been  in  flower  since  May 
last.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  our  hardy  annuals  which  have 
been  made  for  some  years.  A  new  and  equally  splendid  species  is  now  in  bloom 
in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Roger,  King's  Road,  which  will,  very  pro- 
bably, be  as  hardy  as  the  other.  It  has  the  leaves  of  C.  tinctoria,  and  the  flowers 
of  C.  lanceolata.    {Ctmd.) 

MeHanthus  Mqfor,  W.  B.  writes,  that  he  flowers  this  plant  freely,  by  divest- 
ing it  of  suckers,  and  training  it  to  a  single  stem ;  it  sends  out  shoots  at  the  top, 
which  terminate  in  large,  white,  honey-smelling  flowers.  (Stirlingihiret  June.) 

Sweei-'icented  Cydamen,  Plants  of  this  variety,  of  C.  Europeum,  have  been 
received  by  Messrs.  Rollison,  of  Tooting,  from  Mr.  Seidel,  of  die  Botanic  Gar- 
den of  Dresden,  who  procured  them  from  Hungary.  They  were  beautifully  in 
flower  during  August  and  part  of  September.  A  very  fine  new  heath,  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  aristata,  has  also  bloomed,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  nurseiy. 

Pince*t  Golden  Nectarine,  Specimens  .of  this  fruit  were  sent  us  by  Messrs. 
Lucombe,  Pince,  and  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Exeter,  for  our  opinion  as  to  iu  merits. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  coloured  nectarines  we  ever  saw,  and  well  merits  the  appel- 
lation of  golden ;  it  is  more  than  usually  large,  and  equal  in  flavour  to  any  of 
the  old  varieties.  Were  it  not  that  we  are  inclined  to  d^trust  first  impressions  in 
tasting  new  fruits,  we  should  say  that  it  vras  remarkably  high-flavoured.  It  was 
gathered  on  the  Sd  of  September,  and  received  by  us  on  the  £th  instant.  Messrs. 
L.  P.  and  Co.  say,  "  to  possess  their  full  flavour,  the  fruit  should  remain  on  the 
tree  until  shriveled ;  consequently,  the  specimt-ns  now  sent,  are,  for  the  sake  of 
carriage,  rather  prematurely  gathored.  The  tree  which  produced  the  fruit  now 
sent  lias  never  been  budded  upon  any  stock,  but  is  merely  the  original  seedling 
plant ;  and  has  produced  this  season  about  ten  dozen  of  fine  nectarines.  It  was 
raised  by  our  partner,  Mr.  Pince,  and  we  have  called  it  Pince's  Golden  Nee- 
tarine.*'  {Exeier,  September  2.) 

A  Cucumber  u  now  growing  in  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  B.  Bluett,  of  Hay-grass, 
near  Taunton,  which  measures  three /eel  six  inches  long/  (Taunt,  Cour,,  July,) 

White  Providence  Pines  cut  in  the  pinery  of  John  Edwards,  Esq.,  at  Rbeola, 
Vale  of  Neath,  Glamorganshire.  8^,  7th,  one  1 1  lbs.  15  oz. ;  circumference 
21  inches,  height  10}  inches,  4  gill  sockers.  Sept,  lOlh,  one  14  lbs.  12  os. ;  cir- 
cumference 26  inches,  height  12  inches,  4  gill  suckers.  The  gardener  at  Rheola 
b  Mr.  Robert  Dixon.     (Com.  by  J.  H,  L,  E^.) 

Hamburgh  Vine,  .  There  is  now  growing  in  die  peadi-house  of  S.  T.  South- 
well, Esq.,  Wroxham  Hall,  Norfolk,  a  young  vine,  of  the  bkck  Hamburgh,  of 
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two  years*  training.  It  occapiet  leven  rafters  in  tbe  bouse,  and  has  prodnced 
tlie  eitraordinaiy  weight  of  eighty  pounds  of  grapes.  This  is  the  first  reason  of 
its  producing  fruit.  It  was  reared  and  trained  by  J.  Bridges,  the  gardener  there. 
(Cvunty  Chronicle.) 

FruU$  infested  with  Worms,  j-c.  In  consequence  of  the  eitreme  drought  of  the 
summer,  the  autiunnal  fruits  are  found  this  season  to  be  much  infetted  with 
worms  and  maggots.  This  is  peculiarly  observable  in  pears.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  conceive  it  our  duty  to  warn  our  readers,  and  particnlarly  such 
as  have  young  families,  against  the  injurious  effects  likely  to  rnult  from  eating 
fruit  in  (he  state  alluded  to.  It  is  necessary  that  every  discoloration  prodoced 
by  the  maggot  be  cut  clean  away,  before  the  fruit  is  eaten  ;  as,  unless  this  preooi- 
tion  be  taken,  the  effects  upon  the  intestines,  particubuiy  of  children,  are  frequently 
most  serious,  and  often  fatal  in  their  results.  An  eminent  physician  of  tfab 
neighbourhood  has  stated  his  conviction,  that  a  very  few  grains  of  die  discoloured 
substance  to  be  seen  in  a  pear  when  worm-eaten,  are  sufficient  to  cause  a  disorder 
in  the  intestines  of  a  most  dangerous  character.    {Ntdtingham  HeraltL) 

Currants,  raspberries,  and  gooseberries  are  this  season  found  to  be  particularlj 
iniurious  to  those  who  indulge  in  them,  whether  eaten  as  a  dessert,  or  used  in  pastry. 
Tne  dry  weather  occasioned  them  to  ferment  on  Ae  bushes,  instead  of  attaimng 
a  proper  degree  of  ripeness,  and  many  of  (he  prevalent  maladies,  cholera  morbus^ 
diarrfacea,  and  other  stomach  complaints,  are  attributed  to  this  cause.  (  Taunton 
Courier,) 

Mangold  tfurxeL  At  the  Doncaster  Agricultural  meeting.  Lord  Altborpe 
described  an  interesting  experiment  which  he  had  made  to  ascertain  the  oompara* 
tive  merits  of  Swedish  turnips  and  mangold  wurzel,  in  the  fattening  of  cattle ;  the 
result  of  which  went  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  latter.  His  lordship  further 
observed,  that  during  the  present  droughty  season,  when  the  turnips  had  been 
nearly  burnt  up  or  destroyed  by  the  fly,  mangold  wursel  had  flourished,  and  was 
an  abundant  crop.  (Farmer  s  JourntU.)  A  correspondent  (D.  B.)  informs  us, 
that  mangold  wursel  may  be  used  for  feeding  dogs,  and  that  they  are  veiy  food 
of  this  root,  while  they  will  not  eat  the  turnip. 

Moveable  Trellis.  —  We  have  seen  a  very  handsome  model  of  a  hot-house,  con- 
taining a  trellis  of  this  description  in  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Long,  of  Chelsea. 
The  trellis  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure  with  the  greatest  ease  by  one 
person  ;  it  may  be  constructed  either  of  wood,  or  of  wood  and  wire  comtMned. 
Mr.  Long  has  had  great  experience  in  hot-house  building,  and  showed  us  a 
variety  of  plans  and  elevations  of  structures  of  this  kind,  some  of  them  on  a 
large  scale  and  very  ornamental,  which  he  has  erected  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  He  is  a  remarkably  correct  and  neat  draughtsnum,  and  being  also  a 
practical  man,  we  think  we  are  doing  our  readers  a  service  by  pointing  him  out  to 
them  —  {See  his  advertisement  in  page  473.) 

To  scare  Birds  from  Cherries.  Fasten  the  ends  of  long  shreds  of  linen  to  the 
branches,  and  let  them  blow  about.    {Irish  Farm.  Journal^  June  3. ) 

Neto  Trap  for  Sjyarrows.  Few  birds  are  more  difficult  to  scare  or  destroy 
than  the  common  sparrow.  D.  B.,  a  correspondent,  once  saw  a  flight  of  these 
birds  fluttering  over  a  (oad,  and  so  completely  absorbed  were  they  by  something 
about  the  animal,  that  they  permitted  his  approach  witliin  three  or  four  feet  before 
tliey  flew  away.  He  conjectures  that  they  may  have  been  attracted  by  the  ey» 
of  the  toad,  which,  it  is  well  known,  are  remarkable  for  their  brilliancy;  and  he 
suggests  the  idea  of  employing  toads  as  traps,  which  may  attract  birds,  and  allow 
them  to  be  conveniently  shot  at ;  but  before  he  indulges  any  farther  in  specula^ 
tions  of  this  sort,  he  wishes  to  know  if  any  reader  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine 
lias  observed  any  similar  phenomenon. 

Horticultural  Impostor.  A  man  has  gone  about  London,  the  two  last  autumns 
Kclb'ng  the  roots  of  oenanthe  crocata,  for  those  of  a  newly  imported  species  of 
dnhlia.  He  found  a  number  of  purchasers.  As  the  oenanthe  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  vegetable  poisons,  Ae  substitudon  of  its  roots  for  those  of  the  dahlia, 
which  arc  edible,  may  possibly  be  attended  witfi  dangerous  consequences.  The 
following  description  of  this  plant  is  from  Gray's  *'  British  Plants," 
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(Enanthe  crocata,  yellow.wa^  drop-wort.  Hemlock  drop-wocty  dead  tongue, 
&c.  Pentan.  dig.     Lin.  UmbeUifene,  Jusa.    {Fig*  95.) 


95 


Leaves  bipinnate,  (a) ;  leaflets  all  wedge-shaped,  manj  cut,  nearly  equal ; 
involucrum  many  leaved.  Root  tuberous,  {b)  tubers  blunt,  sessile,  crowded ; 
stem  upright,  four  feet  high  ;  leaves  dark  green,  bald ;  umbels  terminal,  many 
rayed,  hemispherical ;  grows  by  water-sides  ;  perennial,  flowering  in  July. 

A  Gardener  near  Northampton^  was  lately  convicted  in  15L  penalty,  and  treble 
the  value  of  the  fruit,  for  stealing  23  bunches  of  grapes,  the  property  of  his 
master.  It  was  not  his  first  offence,  as  it  appeared  he  had  sent  at  different  times 
t»ackages  by  coach  to  a  fruiterer  m  London.    (Gloucester  Journal,  July  29.) 

We  forbear  giving  the  name  of  this  unfortunate  gardener,  sincerely  hoping 
that  he  will  repent  and  amend.  No  man  ever  departs  from  the  direct  line  of 
probity,  who  does  not  experience,  sooner  or  later,  the  truth  of  the  old  maxim, 
"  honesty,  &c" 

SCOTLAND. 

CdUdxmian  Horticultural  Society,  The  Second  Report  of  the  Garden  Com- 
mittee of  this  Society  has  been  printed.     The  following  is  an  abstract :  — 

A  period  of  more  than  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  Garden  Committee,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  Council,  made  their  first  report.  It  was  then  stated, 
that  the  operations  of  levelling,  forming,  and  inclonng  the  ground  were  in  active 
progress ;  and  the  Committee  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  reporting  that  they 
have  been  nearly  completed.  The  several  portions  of  land  allotted  for  the 
afboretum,  the  orchards,  the  culinarium  or  kitchen-garden,  the  flower-garden, 
the  melon-ground,  and  other  smaller  compartments,  have,  in  different  instances, 
been  inclosed  by  raised  belts  of  trees  and  shrubs,  or  by  fences  of  holly  or  horn- 
beam, which,  in  a  short  time,  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  purposes  both  of 
shelter  and  beauty.  On  every  side  the  ground  is  now  shut  in  either  by  walls  or 
paling  :  and,  keeping  in  mind  the  experimental  purposes  of  the  institution,  Ae 
chief  wall  on  the  north  side  has  been  built  of  different  materials,  and  with  different 
forms  of  coping,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining^hich  mode  of  construction  may 
prove  most  advantageous  for  fruit-trees  of  various  descriptions.  Water  of  good 
quality  lias  been  obtained  in  great  abundance  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  it  is 
in  contemplation  to  form  the  pond  for  aquatics,  with  its  appropriate  rock-work 
for  alpine  plants,  as  soon  as  the  more  urgent  operations  of  planting  are  com- 
pleted. Since  the  former  report,  an  excellent  dwelling-house,  in  the  cottage 
style,  from  designs  furnished  by  Mr.  Playfair,  architect,  has  been  built  for  the 
superintendant  or  head  gardener ;  and  estimates  have  been  required  for  erecting 
a  small  green-house  and  hot-house,  for  the  reception  of  such  exotic  fruits  and 
flowers  as  may  be  presented  to  the  society.     These  glazed  houses  will  be  con- 
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flinicied  with  the  'view  of  formiiig  hcieaftei  e  euitable  portioQ  of  the  more  ca* 
tended  range  deecribed  in  the  orii^nal  |den. 

The  Committee  beg  leave  ahordy  to  repeat,  that  the  objecta  which  wQI  chiciy 
dahn  attention  in  the  eKperimenlal  ganlen,  are  the  cnhtvation  of  the  difierent 
varietiet  of  fruits  and  eM»lent  vagetibfca,  ift^fing  strict  attention  to  the  qiulhies 
and  habits  of  each,  and  iattitttliiig'compMtive  ezperiments  on  the  modes  of  cul- 
ture to  which  th^  are  uaually  subjected,  so  as  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
best  varieties,  aad  the  most  sucoessfbl  methods  of  culture.  Specimens  of  the  fioer 
varieties  of  plants  which  adorn  the  shrubbery  and  flower-garden,  wfll  abo  be 
aiiaclBd ;  and,  in  every  department  of  hortkulture,  new  pbnta^  and  new  or 
impipved  varieties  of  those  already  known,  will  be  sought  for.  Bj  menus  of 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  eminent  horticulturists,  both  m  home  assd 
abroad,  it  is  hoped  the  Society  will  be  able  to  collect,  fiom  different  commies 
many  of  their  various  products  of  vegetables,  fruit-trees,  shrubs,  and  omamefiCal 
plants.  Of  these  they  will  endeavour  to  naturalise  the  finer  and  more  uMr>ftil 
kinds  to  our  soil  and  climate ;  and  they  will  communicale  to  the  public,  from 
time  to  time^  the  results  of  their  experiments,  soas  to  render  their  laboors  gener- 
ally useftil. 

Cuttinp,  and,  as  often  as  possible,  rooted  plants  of  the  various  fruit-ticcs 
cultivMed  in  the  garden,  will  be  freely  distributed  to  shardwlders  and  members, 
according  to  regulations  hereafter  to  be  made.  Strawbefvy  plants,  and  new  or 
rare  varieties  of  culinary  vegetables,  will  in  like  manner  be  distributed.  With 
the  exception  of  two  small  portions,  set  apart  for  curious  and  select  experiments, 
tiie  whole  garden  will  be  open  to  the  different  cIbbbm  ef  members  and  their 
friends,  under  r^ulations  to  be  made  by  the  council  and  garden  committee. 

It  will  gratify  the  Society  to  learn,  that  not  only  have  assistance  and  promise 
of  support  been  received  from  kindred  establishments,  and  lovers  of  hovticnhnre 
in  these  kingdoms,  but  that  a  oorrespendence  has  been  opened,  and  aeiishmcc 
sealously  proffered,  by  similar  establidiments  in  various  quarters  of  the  ^obe. 
With  the  national  establishment,  called  the  **  Jardin  des  Plantes,*'  at  Flsris,  now 
undcarthe  dir^on  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Bosc,  —  with  an  horticultursl  society  at 
New  York,  and  with  another  similar  establishmoit  in  New  Holland,  a  corres- 
pondence has  been  already  commenced ;  while  many  individuals,  distinguished 
fbr  their  love  of  natural  sdence  in  general,  and  of  horticulture  in  particular,  and 
who  reside  permanently  in  North  and  South  America,  and  in  our  various  ooloni» 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  have  liberally  offbed  to  aid  our  enquiries,  and 
assist  our  endeavours  to  procure  such  valuable  and  rare  frints  and  plants  as  their 
respective  countries  may  produce ;  so  that  there  is  reason  to  hope  the  Society  will 
obuan  eariy  intelligence  of  whatever  discoveries,  in  relation  to  horticulture,  are 
made  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 

The  Giiugow  Horticultural  Society  held  their  first  competition  fin-  tfie  season  in 
June,  when  prizes  for  the  fruit  and  vegetables  presented  were  awarded.  But  few 
flowers  were  presented,  haring  been  too  early  in  blow,  owing  to  the  uncommon 
warmth  of  the  season.  The  show  of  cauliflowers  greatly  exceeded  expectation  ; 
some  heads  measuring  thirty-two  inches  in  circumference.  Two  very  fine  speci- 
mens of  seedling  geraniums  were  brought  from  Woodland's  garden,  also  a  very 
large  flower  of  the  tulip-tree,  (which  sddom  blnssoms  in  thb  country,)  brouglit 
from  Scotston.  (Glasgow  Herald.) 
'  Dwnfriet  and  Galloway  HorticuUttnd  Society*  At  the  meeting,  on  the  I8th  of 
March,  a  varie^  of  prises  were  awarded  for  forced  sea-kail.  On  the  16th  of 
May  thirteen  prises  were  awarded  for  flowers  and  culinary  vegetables.  On  the 
87th  of  May  several  prises  were  awarded  for  tulips,  anemonies,  and  potatoes. 
On  the  27th  of  June,  among  the  prizes  were  one  for  cauliflower,  to  Mr.  William 
Chalmers,  gardener  at  Castledykes ;  the  largest  weighed  three  pounds  and  a  half 
without  the  leaves,  and  measured  twenty-four  inches  in  circumference.  A  fine 
show  of  irises  was  presented  on  this  occasion,  and  what  deserves  particular 
notice^  an  assortment  of  last  year's  apples  in  excellent  preservation.  They  had 
been  kept  in  a  cool  room,  rather  damp,  but  to  which  air  was  admitted  in  moist 
weather.  They  were  laid  on  wooden  shelves,  and  frequently  wiped  with  a  doth. 
The  kinds  were,  the  Ribstone  and  Feam's  pippin,  stoup  leadii^;ton,  fiillwood 
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neonel*  ttawberrj,  and  Tom  apple.  There  were  alao  Kpne  "^^""m  of  tbe 
Turn  apple  (we  hope  we  have  not  mistaken  tbe  name)  whic^  \md  been  kept  two 
years.  On  the  Ist  of  July  a  number  of  priaea  were  given  fiur  pinlESy  itraw. 
berries,  and  melons ;  and  on  the  5th  of  August  for  carnations^  gooseberries,  and 
cbenies.  {Com.  by  Mr.  (rrierson.)  •  On  this  day  was  shown  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  tbe  Magnolia  fiiacata,  a  shrub  indigenous  in  China,  produced  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Johnston  of  Carnsalloch.  The  leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
bay  tree,  but  tbe  flower  is  rich  beyond  description.  It  is  of  light  cream  colour, 
with  the  soft  appearance  of  velvet,  and  has  a  pleasant  fragrance  of  lemon.  This^ 
perhaps,  is  a  solitary  instance  of  this  shrub  flowering  in  Scotland,  and  may  be 
attributed  to  the  extraordinary  heat  of  the  sununer,  aided  by  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Porter,  the  gardener  ai  Carnsalloch,  who  is,  with  great  reason,  proud  of 
having  been  able  to  bring  his  foreign  nursling  to  such  perfection.  (Dumfries 
Jounu) 

Hie  FourUerUk  Awuvertary  Meeting  of  the  Dumfries  and  GaUoway  Harti- 
cultural  Society  was  held  in  Um  Assembly  Rooms  in  Dumfries,  on  the  Slst  of 
August.  The  Bev.  J.  Wightman.  chaplain,  presided.  The  ofiice-bearers  for 
tbe  ensuing  year  were  chosen,  and  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Primrose,  produced  a 
statement  of  his  accounts,  with  a  report,  which  proved  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
meeting. 

It  was  proposed  to  publish  the  new  Prize  List  about  Christmas,  and  the  mem- 
bcrs  were  requested  to  send  in  a  list  to  the  secretary  of  such  articles  as  they  would 
recommend  tor  competition,  between  thb  and  that  time. 

The  meeting  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  members,  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  (conducted  by  Mr.  Loudon,  and  published  quarterly  in  London)  as  a 
work  likely  to  be  eminently  useful  both  to  the  amateur  and  the  practical  gardener. 

The  meeting  regretted  that  the  important  object  of  the  formation  of  an  experi- 
mental garden  has  not  been  attended  to,  notwithstanding  the  recommendatbn  of 
tbe^  seneral  meetings  for  some  yean,  seat,  and  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
luiving  already  subscribed  towards  the  expense  of  it,  and  others  having  signified 
their  readiness  to  contribute  to  the  undenaking,  by  subscribing  for  shares  at  the 
rate  of  5A  each,  as  formerly  proposed,  on  the  principle  of  the  Caledonian  Garden, 
which  is  now  in  a  very  forwiurd  state.  In  order,  therefore,  to  give  full  effect  to 
this  important  object,  the  meeting  appointed  a  special  committee  to  make  such 
arrangements,  and  adopt  such  measures,  as  to  them  may  seem  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  formation  of  the  experimental  garden. 

Tliirty- three  prizes  were  awarded  for  apples,  pears,  plums,  peaches,  nectarines, 
black  grapes,  green  grapes,  pine  apples,  melons,  figs,  salad,  (?)  cauliflowei^ 
green  peas,  carrots,  Malta  turnips,  retarded  gooseberries,  dahlias.  New  Zealand 
linage,  and  home-made  wine. 

Two  fine  rose  plants  were  produced  by  R.  Ross,  firom  seed  which  he  bad  re- 
ceived from  Teneriflfe  and  the  Cape. 

After  the  meeting,  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Society  sat  down  to  dinner 
in  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway  HoteL 

The  dessert  was  most  sumptuous ;  perhaps  a  finer  variety  of  excellent  fruit 
never  graced  a  table  in  Scotland,  llie  company  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the 
evening  to  a  late  hour,  and  parted  much  delighted  with  the  important  object  oi 
the  meeting.  (Dumfries  Jour,  Sept,  5.) 

IRELAND. 

Hortwultural  Society  of  Ireland.  OnJulj^  Slst,  this  Society  held  its  show  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  at  the  Rotunda.  The  stageserected  in  the  centre  ofthe  great  room  were, 
we  think,  rather  larger  than  usual ;  but  they  were  amply  furnished,  and  in  their  ap- 
pearance combined  richness  of  effect  with  neatness  of  arrangement  Although  the 
show  took  place  fourteen  days  earlier  than  the  corresponding  one  of  last  year,  yet, 
ow^  to  the  continued  heat  and  drought  of  the  season,  the  flowers  exhibited  fbr 
prizes  were  not  as  fresb-lookiiig  as  on  former  occasions,  and  the  small  fruits  were 
overripe.  The  only  firuiu  which  had  not  attained  their  full  ripeness  were  the  green 
gage  plums,  from  which,  in  consequence  of  that  circumstance,  the  premium  was 
withheld.     Tbe  grapes  were  extremely  fine  — both  those  exhibited  for  weight  and 
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tfaooe  for  flAyour.  0£  the  peaches  there  were  a  great  Tariety,  all  mrj  fine  ana 
ripe.  Some  of  the  nectarines  and  apricofs  were  extremely  large ;  of  the  latter 
there  was  only  exhibited  one  kind,  the  Moorpark.  The  roelona  were  ^eiy  fine, 
and  there  was  a  great  competition  in  them.  Sereral  pine  apples  were  exh^Mted^ 
all  perfectly  ripe,  and  generally  large.  The  judges,  however,  withheld  the  pre- 
miums, ia  consequence  of  the  fruit  not  being  cut.  The  carnations,  pinks,  and 
picootees  were  of  pre-eminent  beauty,  and  the  candidates  for  prises  in  these  fiowen 
more  numerous  than,  from  the  unfayourable  season,  we  could  have  expected. 
Previous  to  other  shows  the  skill  of  the  florist  has  usually  been  directed  to  Ibroe 
into  blow  the  flowers  on  which  he  rested  his  claims ;  but  thu  time  it  appeared 
that  his  utmost  exertions  were  requisite  to  retard  Aetr  florescence,  and  that  with 
all  his  care  he  n^as  only  able  to  exhibit  a  succession,  instead  of  the  primaiy 
blossoms.  It  is  but  a  proper  tribute  to  merit,  to  mention  here  that  Mr.  Pennick, 
gardener  to  Peter  Latoucbe,  Esq.  of  Bellvue,  would  have  obtained  a  prise  for 
carnations,  but  for  having  sent  only  four  flowers,  when  the  regulations  of  the 
Society  required  six. 

Amongst  the  exotics  and  ornamental  plants  with  which  the  stage  was  decorated, 
we  observed  the  lily  of  the  vaUey  tree  {C<mivaUaina  arboreal)  and  ibe  Kermm. 
Oleander  MplendenSf  fine  ^ledmens  of  which  were  sent  by  Mr.  Downes,  gardener  of 
Thomas  Crosthwaite,  Esq.  of  DoUymount.  The  Norfidk  island  pine^  (Domhtfa 
exceUa)  and  a  great  variety  of  egg  plants  and  cockscombs,  from  Mr.  Dunphy,  gar- 
dener to  Austin  Cooper,  Esq.  ofAbbeviUe,  attracted  much  admiratioai  A  Shaddock 
tree  from  Mr.  Poole,  gardener  to  W.  Rutherford,  Esq.  was,  to  the  generality  ci 
visitors,  decidedly  the  most  curious  and  interesting  production  displayed :  it  was  ' 
loaded  wiA  fruit,  many  of  which  were  more  than  twice  the  sise  of  a  fulUgrown 
orange ;  so  that  the  majority  of  spectators  supposed  that  they  were  over-grown 
oranges.  Mr.  Lane,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Colville,  Clontarf,  brought  a  strong 
healthy  Zante  currant  rine  {VUU  lonicct,)  with  several  clusters  of  grapes  neariy 
ripe,  affording  a  marked  and  curious  contrast  to  the  large  bunches  of  ^rian, 
Muscat,  and  Hamburgh  grapes  which  lay  on  the  stage  beneath.  The  vine,  to 
which  we  allude,  is  of  that  species  which  produces  the  Zante  currants,  used  here 
for  culinary  purposes,  and  of  which,  #e  believe,  the  first  plant  grown  in  the 
empire  was  reared  from  seed  by  Ae  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  strongly  recom- 
mended the  planting  of  it  against  the  walls  of  graperies,  where  he  found  it  tlnive 
uncommonly  well. 

A   letter  was  recdved,  previous  to  the  show,  fhmi  Mr.  ^  gardener 

to  the  Earl  of  Gosford,  accompanied  by  a  flower  of  the  Carolina  kidney- 
bean  tree  (Gfydne  Jrutescens),  the  first  which  has  been  produced  in  Ireland.— 
Tlie  flower  resembles  much  the  laburnum,  but  is  of  a  bright  lilac  colour. 

After  the  adjudications  had  been  concluded  the  Sode^  dined  together..-— 
(Irish  Farm*  Jour,) 

Introducing  Treet  and  Shrubt.  In  a  letter  in  the  Irish  Fanner's  Journal  of 
June  17th,  by  O.  W.  Inrine,  Esq.  on  the  subject  of  hedge-row  timber,  it  is  stated 
that  Mr..  Mackay,  Curator  of  the  Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  has,  within 
these  twenty  years,  introduced  more  plants  to  Ireland  than  all  the  other  proprie- 
tors and  cultivators  put  together.  He  is  st^ed  to  have  recently  introduced  some 
American  species  of  poplar  which  are  expected  to  prove  valuable  acquisitions  as 
timber  trees. 

The  Yucca  gloriota  has  flowered  witli  uncommon  vigour  this  season  in  Lady 
Ormonde's  conservatory  at  Castlecomer.  The  plant  in  question  has  been  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Reecks,  her  ladyship's  gardener,  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  It  is  now  eighteen  feet  high ;  the  stem  fourteen  inches  in  drrumfinence, 
and  the  flower,  consisting  of  some  hundreds  of  large  beautiful  bell-shaped  bios- 
sbms,  is  nearly  four  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  It  will  probably  continue  in 
blossom  a  fortnight.     (Irish  Farm.  Jour.) 

The  InisUoge  Grape*  Our  readers  will  probably  recollect  a  stetement  in  all  the 
newspapers  last  year,  of  the  great  success  that  attended  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Pren. 
dergast,  of  Inistioge,  in  the  county  Kilkenny,  in  bringing  a  particular  species  of 
grape  to  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  open  air,  without  any  artificial  heat  what- 
ever.     We  aro  now  informed  by  a  correspondent,  that  these  same  grape-vines  have 
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•lib  year  the  bunches  of  grapes  uncommonly  fine  and  numerous.  But  what  will 
appear  to  our  readers  the  most  surprising  is,  that  Mr.  P.  has  sereral  plants  of  the 
same  sort  of  grape,  each  produced  from  one  single  bud  of  the  Ust  year's  wood, 
and  planted  in  the  ground,  in  the  open  air,  so  late  as  the  first  week  of  June  last. 
These  plants  have  two  fine  bunches  of  grapes  on  each,  and  the  bunches  are  ocly 
separated  from  the  earth  in  which  the  plants  are  growing  by  a  slate,  to  prevent  the 
fruit  being  injured  by  too  much  moisture.  One  of  these  plants  Mr.  P.  dug  up, 
(the  remainder  are  all  growing  in  the  open  ground  at  Inistioge,)  carefully  preserv- 
ing a  ball  or  lump  of  earth  about  its  roots,  and  placed  it  in  a  small  flower  pot, 
with  its  two  fine  bunches  of  grapes  attached  thereto.  Persons  that  are  curious 
enough,  or  who  may  doubt  the  practicability  of  such  a  thing,  can  be  convinced  of 
the  Act  by  calling  in  at  Mr.  Castellio*s  fhop,  near  Reginald's  Tower,  where  will 
be  seen  the  grape  vine  plant  in  question.     ( Waierfurd  Chronicle,) 

Botslare  Embankmeni.  This  work  has  commenced  with  every  prospect  of  sue- 
ceM,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  the  1st  of  August,  two  hundred  acres  of  the  richest 
ground  in  the  kingdom  will  be  added  to  the  estate  of  James  Boyd,  Esq.  who  is 
giving  daily  employment  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the  poorer  class  of  his 
tenantry.  We  wish  that  other  landlords,  whose  properties  are  similarly  situated, 
would  follow  the  spirited  example  of  Major  Boyd.     (  Werford  Herald,) 


Art.  III.     Horticultural  Society  and  Garden, 

Horticultural  Society^  4M  July,  The  following  Matters  were  erhibited.  — 
Flowers  of  eighteen  varieties  of  Carnations  and  Piccotees,  from  Mr.  William  Hog^, 
of  Paddington.  A  Providence  Pine  Apple,  from  a  plant  eighteen  months  old, 
from  John  Allnutt,  Esq.  F.  H.  S.  Dried  fruits  of  Dimocarpus  Longan,  and 
Litchi,  from  Thomas  Beale,  Esq.  of  Macao,  in  China. 

JUofrom  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  —  Plants  in  flower  of  Hoya  Pottsii  and 
Hoya  trinervis,  new  species,  imported  from  China  by  the  Society.  Flowers  of 
Rosa  multiflora,  of  Double  Roses,  of  varieties  of  Centaurea  cyanus,^  of  various 
Russian  Stocks,  of  varieties  of  Double  Papaver  Rhsas  and  Double  Pinks.  Five 
different  varieties  of  Lettuces.  Fruits  of  seventeen  varieties  of  Strawberries,  of 
five  varieties  of  Raspberries,  of  five  varieties  of  Currants  of  Holman's  Duke 
Cherries,  of  five  kinds  of  Figs,  of  Queen  and  Green  Antigua  Pine  Apples. 
Plants  bearing  ripe  fruit  in  pots  of  the  Kishmish  Orape,  and  the  Black  Prince 
Grape.     Flowers  of  Nerium  O.  splendens,  from  Mr.  Matthew  Ryall. 

July  \Sth.  The  follovnitg  Silver  Medals  were  presented.  —  To  Captain  Robert 
Welbank,  for  the  original  introduction  of  Glycine  sinensis  from  China,  the  plant 
having  proved  hardy  and  being  highly  ornamental.  To  Captain  Richard  Rawes, 
for  his  continued  and  successful  exertions  in  the  introduction  of  new  ornamental 
plants  from  China. 

The  following  Paper  was  r^d,  ^  On  acclimating  plants  at  Biel  in  East  Lo- 
thian. In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary.  By  Mr.  John  Street,  gardener  to  the  Hon. 
Mra.  Hamilton  Nesbitt. 

The  following  Matters  were  exhibited A  variety  of  tlie  firuit  of  the  Egg  plant 

in  spirits,  from  Chili,  from  Alexander  Caldcleugh,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Dried  fruit  of 
the  large  oval  Litchi,  from  China,  iVom  Captain  Richard  Rawes,  F.H.S. 
Flowers  of  eighteen  varieties  of  Carnations  and  Piccotees,  from  Mr.  William 
Hogg,  of  Paddington.  Miscellaneous  Flowera  from  Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 
F.H.S.  Fruit  of  the  Flat  Peach  of  China,  from  Roger  Wilbraham,  Esq. 
F.H.S.  A  collection  of  Gooseberries,  from  Mr.  Matthew  Stevens,  of  HaU 
field,  Middlesex. 

Also  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  —  The  following  plants:^  Amaryllis 
Augusta,  a  hybrid,  Amaryflis  fulgida,  Amaryllis  Johnsoni,  Amaryllis  nova  Sp. 
from  St.  Catherine's,  brought  home  by  Mr.  James  M*Rae  ;  and  Alstromeria 
nova  Sp.  from  Chili,  also  brought  home  by  Mr.  M'  Rae.  Flowera  of  Quisqualis 
ludica,  of  Lonicera  Japonica,  of  two  varieties  of  French  Marygolds,  of  several 
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double  Tarieties  of  Fkpayer  Rhseas,  of  a  new  variety  of  Ibem  umbelktt,  of 
Coreopdb  tinctoria,  and  of  thirtr  yarieties  of  Piccotees.  PhiHs  of  WMte  Figs,  of 
fifty-flix  varieties  of  Gooseberries,  of  white  Dutch  Curranta^  of  six  wiBCies  «f . 
Raspberries,  of  early  Anne  Peaches,  of  Green  Antigua,  Black  Antigua,  Blood 
Red,  Queen  and  Trooper's  Hdmet  Pine  Apffles,  the  latter  a  new  variety  firoa 
St  Vincent's.  Fruit  horn  plants  in  pots,  of  die  Royai  Muscadine  and  VirrHho 
Grapes. 

ThefiOowing  Articles  were  receioed  in  the  interval  dnce  the  laM  meetmg  em  tke 
4th  ffJuly,  —  A  specimen  of  the  Silver  Rock  Melon,  fhxn  Bir.  WiUiana  Kerr. 
A  q>ecimeh  of  the  small  striped  Melon,  called  Cucumis  Dudaim,  from  P.  Ste- 
phenson, Esq.  Fruit  of  the  Xanthochymus  pictorins,  fnok  Mrs.  Bf«imoiit| 
of  Bretton  Hall. 

Aug.  lit.  ThefoUotDuut  Papers  were  read.  —  Notice  of  some  fhiits  ripened  in 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Xondon  in  the  season  of  1885.  Re- 
port on  new  or  remarkable  Esculent  Vegetables,  which  were  cultivated  in  ibe  gar- 
den of  the  Horticultural  Society  during  tlie  year  terminating  with  tfaa  S  1st  of 
March,  1826. 

The  fbUowing  Matters  were  exhibited.  —  Fruit  of  Cedratier  Pondre,  from 
Richard  Vachee,  Esq.  F.H.S.  A  branch  in  fruit  of  the  Mespilns  Japonica»  or 
Loquat,  in  spirits,  from  Robert  William  St.  John,  Esq.  F.H.S.  at  Malta. 
Cucumbers  grown  in  a  vinery,  trained  on  wires*  from  Mr.  Robert  Blockley,  gar- 
dener  to  CTharles  Mundy,  Esq.  at  Burton,  Loughborough.  Fruit  of  the  double 
flowering  Plum,  from  Mr.  William  Wilkins,  C.M.H.S.  Moor  Pkrk  Apricots, 
from  Mr.  John  George  Fuller,  F.H.S.  A  Surinam  Melon,  and  a  brown  Ami- 
gua  Pine  Apple^  from  Mr.  John  Haythcmi.  A  Melon,  f^rom  Richard  Eaton, 
£sq.  F.H.S.  BUck  Hamburgh  Grapes,  and  a  Melon,  from  Mr.  John  Flslier, 
gardener  to  Edward  Boi^vrie,  Esq.  at  Delapre  Abbey,  Nottinghamshire. 

Alsofrom  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  —  Plants  of  a  new  shrubby  double  ^nk, 
from  Quna ;  of  Loasa  volubilis,  a  new  plant  from  Chili ;  and  d  Ixora  rooea,  fhmi 
China.  Flowers  of  Coreopsis  tinctoria,  of  two  varieties  of  Asclepias,  ai  Lilium 
superbum^  of  double  Indian  Pink,  of  Lonicera  Japonica,  and  of  two  varietiea  of 
French  Marygolds.  Six  kinds  of  Gooseberries,  fruits  of  Roman  and  TWkey 
Apricoto,  of  Violet  h&tive  Nectarines,  of  Gurmuch  Melon,  of  Royal  Muscadine 
and  Verdelho  Grapes,  of  Trooper's  Helmet  Pine  Apple,  (a  i^w  variety  Anm 
St.  Vincent's),  of  the  old  Queen,  Brown  Sugar  Loaf,  and  of  Antigua  Pine 
Apples. 

The  fiUowing  Articles  were  received  in  the  interval  since  the  but  meeting  m  the 
18M  JWy,  1826.  —  Flowers  of  a  new  and  very  beautiful  Heath  raised  tnm  seed, 
from  Thomas  Boultbee  Parkyns,  Esq.  F.  H.  S.  Tottenham  PSurk  Muscat  Grapes, 
from  Mr.  Henry  Bum,  F.H.S.  Two  unusually  large  clusters  of  the  Green 
Chisel  Pear,  from  Mr.  Bei\jamin  Bennett  Fruit  of  a  new  seedling  Peach,  called 
the  Wembley  Peach,  from  John  Edward  Gray,  Esq.  F.H.S. 
^  Aug.  15th.  ThefoUawing  Papers  were  read.  —  Facts  and  Remarks  on  a  spe- 
cies of  Potatoe,  with  tuberous  roots,  from  Peru ;  and  yet  different  from  the  com- 
mon  Solanum  tuberosum.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Secr«ary.  By  Samuel  L«  Mitchell, 
Esq.  of  New  York.  On  the  Propagation  of  the  Zamia  horrida.  In  a  Letter 
to  the  Secretary.  By  Mr.  Francis  Faldermann,  C.M. H. S.  It  is  ftmnd  that aec- 
tions  of  the  crown  of  the  root  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
this  palm,  and  probably  also  most  others  of  similar  habits.  On  protecting  the 
Blossoms  of  Fruit  trees  against  open  walls  fWmi  Rain.  In  a  Letter  to  the 
Secretary.  By  Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  F.H.S.  On  the  AppUcatioo  of  To- 
bacco-water  in  the  destruction  of  Insects.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Secretary.  By 
Mr.  Joseph  Harrison.  Notice  respecting  the  Strawberries  cultivated  for  the 
Mai-ket  in  Scotland.  By  Mr.  James  Smith,  CM.H.S. 

ThefoUovnng  Matters  wefe  exhibited. —  A  specimen  of  netting  used  at  Ripley 
Castle  for  the  protection  of  wall  fruit,  fhim  Mr.  John  Leggo,  C  M.H.8.,  gar. 
dener  to  Sir  William  Amcotts  Ingilby,  Bart.  F.H.S.  Speeimena  of  Cover's 
Kidney  Bean,  from  Mr.  William  Wilkins,  C.M.H.S.  A  collection  of  double 
Dahlias,  and  five  sorts  of  Grapes,  fVxmi  John  Allnutt,  Esq.  F.  H.  S.  A  collectioa 
of  doubte  Dahliitt,  fVom  WiUiam  WeUs,  Esq.  F.  H.  &     Fruits  of  Brown  Naples 
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or  ItaliaB  Figs,  «f  earlj  vtnetrard  IW]|iM»  and  of  Diitdi  C(ldliii%  fttMn  Mr. 
George  W«itH  gurdoicr  to  Willisni  Amoral  Esq*  FrUitB  of  white  B|hrseilles, 
fi^l^af  GrooM  MignMuoe  Peaehes,  and  of  Moor  Park  Aj^ricots^  from  Mr.Thomaa 
lfijii%  ClCHa,  gahkner  to  the  Viscouat  Sydney,  F.H.8.  FniH  of  awliite 
flawed  Melaa,  raked  from  Dmch  seed,  from  Tbomas  Chirtea  HiKgiDe»  Eaq. 
F.HtS.  Fhiito  of  black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  and  an  Enville  Queen  Pint  Apple, 
item  Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  F*H.&,  gardener  to  Lord  Whamcliffe,  F.H.S. 
WftOtamm  «f  atM  torts  of  Orapas,  firom  Charles  HoUbrd,  Esq,  F.H.S. 

Aim  from  tkt  Qsrdtos  ^Aha  Msly^  —  Plants  of  a  new  speaes  of  Gloxinia,  of 
CaCastftom  tridentatum,  of  CfmbidBaaa  xiphiiibliiim,  and  of  a  new  species  of 
MunoluB  from  Chili,  brought  home  by  Mr.  James  M*Baa^  Flowers  of  Coreopsb 
ttDdoria,  of  Asclepias  tuberosa,  of  Tarietiea  of  China  Asters,  of  TariMies  of  single 
and  double  French  Marygolds,  andof  thirty.4eT0a  sorts  of  double  Dahliiks.  Fruits 
of  white  Ischia  Figs,  of  red  Magdalen  Peaches,  of  a  Daree  Persian  Mdon  ;  of 
Enville,  Riplej,  Queen,  and  Lemon  Queen  Pine  Apples. 

Thejbttowmg  Ariidet  were  received  in  the  interval  since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Society  on  the  ist  of  Augut*  —  Sixteen  berries  of  the  roaring  Lion  Gooseberry,  all 
gathered  from  one  branch.  The  aggregate  weight  of  which  wai,  <me  pound 
fifteen  dradhms,  averaging  nineteen  pennyweights  each  berry,  from  Mr.  John 
Fard6W,  6f  Woodstock.  Specimens  of  a  Bigarreau  Cherry,  differing  from  the 
common  Big^Ureau,  fh>m  William  Philip  Honywood,  Esq.  M.P.  F.H.S.  A 
branch  and  fliiic  of  the  white  Dutch  Currant,  the  buhches  and  berries  very  large, 
fit>m  John  Dftwson  Downes,  Esq.  F.H.S.  A  Hybrid  Melon,  raised  between 
the  Egyptian  green  fleshed  and  a  red  fleshed  yariety,  from  Captain  Peter  Rainier, 
R.N.  F.  H.S.  A  hi&dsomtf  fed  fleshed  Melon,  ffrown  on  a  plant  trained  upon  a 
rafter  like  a  vine,  sp^obens  of  an  early  perfumed  Pear,  specimens  of  the  earlf 
Bergamotte  Pear,  aiid  specimens  of  the  Spriiw  Grove  CodUn,  from  Mr.  John 
Haythom,  gardenel' to  Lord  Middleton,  F.H.S.  Specimens  of  a  Plum,  whidi 
ia  beliered  to  be  tb§  Imperial  Violet,  from  Mr.  Whitley,  of  Fulham.  A  hand, 
some  Fruit  of  therOtabelte  Pine  Apple,  fhnn  Mr.  William  M<Murtrie,  C.M.H.S. 
gardener  to  tfitf  Viscount  Anson,  F.  H.  S. 

The^lon  ^the  Arboretum,  promised  in  mir  last  Number,  want  of  room  obliges 
us  to  defiiT*  The  garden  has  presented  nothing  of  particular  interest  this  summer, 
the  biMtoms  on  most  of  the  firuit  trees  having  been  destroyed  by  the  frosts  of  May, 
mtiihe  strawberries  and  goo«dberries  baring  suffered  severely  from  the  drought. 
The  roses  flowered  freely ;  Ae  dahlias  are  now  in  bloom,  and  there  will  be  a  fine 
sbow  of  chrysanthemums  in  the  course  of  next  month. 


Art.  IV.    Linnean  Society » 

June  6.  lliere  was  read  a  paper  by  th6  Secretary,  J.  E.  Bicheno,  Esq.  on 
Methods  apd  Systems  of  Natural  History,  wherein  the  author  endeavoured  to 
shew  the  different  uses  to  which  they  should  respectively  be  applied.  The  chief 
object  of  the  artificial  system,  he  insisted,  was  to  analyse ;  that  of  the  natural 
system  to  syntheiiie«  The  biuiness  of  the  one  is  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  par- 
ticulars ;  sjid  of  the  other,  to  combine  those  particulars,  so  as  to  assist  tiie  mind 
to  reascn  gener^ly.  Systematists  in  general,  he  contended,  have  confounded 
these  two  distinct  objects,  and  have  attempted  to .  employ  their  natural  system 
equally  with  a  view  to  determine  species  as  to  combine  them ;  while  their  chief 
Object  should  hav6  been  to  find  resembUnces  and  conunon  characters.  The  stale 
of  science  seems  to  require  that  the  work  of  combination  should  be  more  studied, 
and  that,  instead  of  breaking  down  the  productions  of  nature  into  the  smallest 
particulars,  we  should  aet  more  philosophically  if  we  endeavoured  to  discover  the 
c^onutioa  eharacters  of  her  groups  and  to  unite  species,  and  thus  furnish  the  or- 
dinary reader  with  materials  of  knowledge,  relieve  his  memory,  and  abridge  his 
laboiir.  This  seems  to  be  the  more  necessary  in  the  preMnt  day,  when  the  num- 
ber of  binb  amounts  to  5000,  of  insects  to  100,000»  imd  of  flowering  pluitB  to 


50,000.    {Tt^lor's PML  Mng,  July,) 
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To  the  young  boUnist  Mr.  Bicheiio*s  paper  offers  gome  Tiluable  hints.  Too 
■luch  tirite  mmy  be  spent  in  examining  into  nice  and  accidental  distinctions  between 
species  and  varieties^  which,  though  useful  to  a  certain  extent,  by  exercising  and 
quickening  the  fiurulties,  {Gardener* $  Magaxmet  418.)  n^ght  be  mote  profitably 
employed  in  comparing  the  general  appearance  and  examining  the  essential  cha- 
racter of  the  groups,  or  masses  (See  LituUey  m  PhiL  Mag.  July,)  which  oompoae 
the  Tegetable  lungdom.  For  this  purpose,  such  tyttemt  as  we  have  recommended 
to  be  formed  in  every  pleasure-ground  (£.  ^  G.  §  6126.  and  G.  Af.435.)  would  be 
of  the  greatest  utility,  and,  by  a  few  hours'  examination,  give  every  description  of 
observers  a  more  complete  and  instructive  idea  of  the  whole  vegetable  worid,  than 
the  study  of  merely  such  plants  as  came  accidentally  in  the  way,  would  do  in  a 
life-tirae.  Mr.  Bicheno*s  excellent  paper  u  no  small  addition  to  the  arguments 
in  favour  both  of  studying  natural  systems  in  books,  and  planting  them  in  I 
—  Owut 


Art.  V.     Cweni  Garden  Market. 


Cabbage  

Cauliflower  ... 
Brocoli 

Pease    


July  24. 
]«.  Od.  to  28.  6cL  per  dozen  heads 
Is.  Od.  to  5s.  Od.  per  dosen  heads 
Os.  6d.  to  4s.  6d,  per  bundle 


Aug.  21. 
Ot.9d.tol<.9d. 
ls.6d.to8t.6d. 


Sept.  4. 


Beans  

Kidney  beans. 

New  Potatoes 


Turnips    

Carrots.. , 

Radishes 

Spinage  , 

Onions 

Asparagus  ,... 
Lettuces  (cos) 
Cucumbers  ... 
Cucumbers  ) 
for  pickling  ) 

Grapes 


Os.  8d.  tols.6d.  per  half  sieve 
2«.  Od. per  half  sieve 

{6s.  to  15s.  percwt.  about  Ss.  to 
Is.  6d.  per  imperial  bushel 

'2s.  6d.  to  5s.  Od.  perdoz.  bunches 
5s.  Od.  to  I5s.  Od  per  doz.  bunches 
Is,  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  dos.  hands 
Os.  6d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  half  sieve 
2s.  Od.  to  8s.  Od.  per  dos.  bunches 
Is.  6€L  to  8s.  Od.  per  bundle 
li.  Od.  to  2s.  Od.  per  score 
Is.  Od.  to  4s.  Od.  per  dozen 

It.  to  2<.  oer  100 


is.6d.  to  2s.8d. 

{ac&f.toSt. 
per  half  B 


28.  Od. 

C5s.0dto20s. 
^  about  2s.  64. 
C  to  6«.  &c. 
Is.9d.to5s.0d. 
8s.0d.to6s.0d. 

ls.Od.  U}2s.0d. 
2s.0d.to6s.0d. 


2s.  Od. 

(ds.0d.to8s. 
^Od.  about  Is. 
C  6<i.  to  4s.  &C. 
ls.6d.  to  4s.0d. 
2s.6d.to6s.0d. 
ls.Od.  to  8s.0d: 
ls.Od.  to  Ss.Oii: 
2s.0d,  to  5s.0d. 


Os.6d.  to  ls.Od. 
0s.4d.to2s.0tf. 

ifor  pickling, 
6d.  to  Is. 


Peadies  

Cherries 

Apples 

Pears 

Plums 

Gooseberries  . 

Currants 

Raspberries... 

Elderberries... 


2s.  Od.  to  6s.  Oef.  per  dosen  lbs. 
2s.  6d.  to  5s.  Od.  per  half  sieve 
.Ss.  Od.  to  6s.  Od.  per  half  sieve 
2s.  Od.  to  Ss.  6d.  per  half  sieve 
Is.  6d.  to  Ss.  Od.  per  half  sieve 
Is.  6d.  to  4s  Od.  per  half  sieve 
Os.  9d  to  Is.  Od.  per  pottle 


C  is.  to  2s.  6d. 

I  per  punnet. 
6s.0d.  tol2«. 
2s.0d.to4s.0d. 
2s.0d.  to4s.0d. 
ls.Od.  to  2s.6d. 


0s.6d.  to  UOd. 
0s.4d.to2s.0d. 

{for  pidcUn^ 
4d.  to8d. 
i4«.  to7s;  per 
dosen  lbs. 


Is.0d.to2s.0d. 

is.6d.to2s.6d. 
l8.6d.  to  7s.0d. 
ls.Od.  to  ls.6d. 


ls.6d.  to  8s.6(L  ls.Od.  to  2s. 3d. 


Walnuts,green  ds.  Od.  to  6s.  Od.  per  half  sieve 
Filberts 


Mulberries  ... 

Oranges 

Lemons  

Apricots  

Melons  ........ 

Pine  Apples  .. 


Os.  6d.  to  Is.  Od.  per  pottle 
4s.  Od.  to  12s.  Od.  per  iOO 
Ss.  Od.  to  10s.  Od.  per  100 
Is.  6d.  to  Ss.  Od.  per  punnet 
Ss.  Od.  to  58.  Od.  per  lb. 
4s.  Od.  to  8s.  Od.  per  lb. 


ls.9d.toSs.6d. 

{5s.  tods,  per 
dozen  lbs. 
Os.6d.  to  ls.Od. 
5s.0d.  to  15s. 
5s.0d.  to  185. 
Os.9d.tols.6d. 
2s.0d.  to  3s.0d. 
3s.0d.  to  6s.0d. 


?Ss.  Od.   per 
budielha&ket 

5s.0d.  to  9s.0d. 

Os.6d.  to  ]s.Od. 
5s.0d.tol5c 
5s.0d.  to  18s. 
Os.9d.  to  ls.6d. 
2s.0d.  to  3s.0d. 
Ss.Od.  to  6s.0d. 
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Art.  VI.     Education  of  Gardeners, 

£migraiwn.  "  Sir,  —  After  reading  the  Second  Number  of  your  Mugnsine,  we 
were  quite  lifted  up  with  the  hopes  of  being  put  up  to  some  easy  method  of  obtain- 
ing a  good  education ;  but  we  were  as  much  disappointed  when  we  saw  your 
article  on  the  education,  or  rather  the  emigration,  of  gardeners. 

**  In  thAt  article  you  recommend  those  gardeners  who  are  too  old  or  incapable 
of  receiring  much  instruction,  to  emigrate  to  America,  &c.,  and  engage  tliemselves 
as  common  country  labourers  of  all  work.  It  is  not  likely  that  an  old  man  is 
capable  of  acting  upon  any  part  of  your  recommendation.  What,  then,  is  to  be- 
come of  him  ?  Like  Adsim,  he  is  to  be  turned  out  of  the  garden,  and  sent  to  the 
field  ;  but  not  for  the  same  offence,  certainly:  the  first  was  for  eating  of  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  the  last  was,  because  he  could  eat  no  more, 

**  Your  recoromendatioD  might  apply  very  well  to  those  who  are  disinclined  to, 
or  incapable  of,  much  iroproTement ;  but  even  to  them  you  ought  to  have  pointed 
out  the  means  of  emigration,  as  change  of  profession  would  be  of  no  use  in  a 
country  where  so  many  thousands  are  out  of  employment^  and  would  emigrate  if 
it  were  in  their  power. 

**  Neit  come  your  hints  to  young  gardeners,  where  you  recommend  to  them 
that  they  *  have  no  pleasures,*  and  *  lose  no  time,*  &c  We  know  of  no  pleasures 
that  they  can  part  with ;  as  all  beyond  what  they  take  in  the  study  of  their  busi- 
ness is  out  of  their  reach,  and  for  an  obvious  reason — wnnt  of  money.  It  is  a  very 
good  advice  to  give  to  any  one,  that  they  lose  no  time ;  and  we  are  aware  that 
nothing  valuable  can  be  obtained  without  perseverance  :  but  we  were  very  much 
disappointed  in  not  seeing  you  follow  up  your  promise,  to  shew  us  the  best  way 
to  work  out  our  education.  «  A  Midule-aoid  OARDxitKB.'* 

It  b  evident  that  our  correspondent  does  not  belong  to  the  class  who  ought 
either  to  emigrate  or  change  their  profession.  But  as  be  writes  no  doubt  in  be- 
half of  our  younger  brethren,  we  thank  him  for  his  opinion,  and  shall  fulfil  our 
promise  by  degrees.  In  the  mean  time  he  will  find  some  hints  for  the  employ- 
ment of  their  winter  evenings  in  our  Encyclopodia  (p.  1]S8,  2d  ed.),  and  some 
booksy  worth  purchasing  for  them,  in  our  neit  Number.—  Cond. 

Self'Edua^tion,  **  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  on  the  importance  of  self-education 
of  gardeners,  and  for  your  fatherly  advice  on  this  head  accept  my  best  thanks ;  and 
I  think  every  young  gardener  must  hold  himself  indebted  to  you  for  it.  I  some- 
what differ  with  you  in  opinion  respecting  transformation  and  emigration  of  gar- 
deners ;  the  first  meets  my  fixed  opinion,  but  the  Utter,  I  think,  will  not  answer 
so  well.  I  consider,  that  a  man  who  has  got  a  head  fit  to  emigrate  with,  is  fit  to 
remain  at  home  ;  if  he  has  nothing  but  hard  labour  to  look  forward  to^  he  will  be 
happier  under  it  in  his  native  land.  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  an  emigrant  to 
have  either  a  ftill  head  or  a  full  purse. 

M  The  observations  on  the  self- education  of  gardeners  require  to  be  carried  to 
a  greater  extent.  In  the  first  place,  their  wages  will  not  afford  them  books,  and, 
secondly,  they  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  books  will  come  in  cheapest  and  most 
instructive.  As  a  remedy  for  the  first,  1  have  sometimes  thought  of  gardeners 
forming  clubs  or  societies  for  purchasing  books ;  and  should  feel  very  much  grati- 
fied if  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents  would  suggest  a  plan  for  it,  as  I 
think  it  would  be  very  beneficial  could  it  be  accomplished.  I  beg  the  favour  of 
some  of  your  more  learned  correspondents,  or  yourself  (as  I  think  no  one  more 
able),  to  inform  us  what  books  a  young  gardener's  library  ought  to  contain  for 
his  required  education  ;  that  is,  such  as  come  in  for  the  least  money,  and  contain 
the  most  information  ;  where  they  are  to  be  got,  and  what  their  prices  are. 

**  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

"  Sehsitiva." 

We  have  prepared  such  a  list  as  our  correspondent  asks  for,  but  find  we  have 
not  room  for  it  in  this  Number.  In  the  mean  time  we  invite  our  readers  to  assist 
us  with  some  ideas  on  the  subject  What  book  is  to  be  got  equivalent,  in  point  of 
comprehensiveness,  to  Macgregor*s  Mathematics,  a  school-book  in  general  use  in 
Edinburgh  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  now  out  of  print  ?—  Cond, 
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Art.  yiL'^Afunoers  fo  Queries. 

£^6rtd  CWmml«.~<' Sb,--In  raply  to  tbe  query  of  <RiBBS,' in  the  Seco^ 
ber  dT  your  excellent  Magasino  vix,  <  If  any  hybrkb  have  been  originated  betwean 
the  black  and  red  currant  ?  &c.'  I  beg  leave  to  state  for  hia  information^  that  in  the 
year  182S,  I  impregnated  a  bloasom  of  a  wbite  cuRant,  with  the  pollen  of  a  bfai^ 
currant.  The  berry  contained  only  one  aeed,  which  produced  a  healthy,  ▼igorooi 
tree ;  more  like  in  its  habit  to  a  black  currant  than  to  a  white  one;  but  the  leavea 
without  the  scent  belonging  to  the  black  currant ;  and  the  blosaoma  in  regular 
racemes,  like  the  white  currant  In  1825,  this  plant  blossomed,  but  not  one 
blossom  set  I  did  not  see  it  for  two  months  after  it  was  in  bloasom,  and  them 
the  flower  stalks  were  hanging  upon  it,  but  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  a  cammt 
This  spring  I  was  again  alwent  at  the  time  the  plant  was  in  flower,  and  did  not 
see  it  for  a  month  afterwards ;  there  was  still,  at  that  time,  a  very  6ne  crop  of 
stalks,  but  not  a  currant  to  be  found.  If  I  am  at  home  next  spring,  I  will 
endeavour  to  ascertain  what  portion  of  the  inflorescence  is  defective. 

«  London,  Great  AUe  Street ,  No.  22.  **  1  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Avgutt  16,  1896."  **  Ro9xaT  LAcnJur.** 

Black  Inteci  which  mftftt  Cherry  Trees,  ^-  **  Sir,  observing  in  the  latt  Number 
of  your  Magazine,  the  enquiry  of  your  correspondent*  W.  B.  B.«  if  there  is  any 
remedy  for  the  sinaU  black  insect  which  infests  his  cherry  trees*  I  beg  leave  to 
state  the  method  which  I  have  practised  with  success.  In  winter*  or  eariy  in 
spring,  after  unnailing  the  tre^  I  wash  the  wall  with  a  mixture  of  tobacoo*> 
water  and  soft  soap,  forcing  it  into  the  nail-holes  with  a  syringe,  or  the  garden 
engine,  as  I  find  the  little  enemy  chooses,  those  places  for  his  winter  quarten* 
as  may  be  seen  in  a  mild,  dull  morning  in  spring ;  when  great  numbers  of  them 
are  observed  leaving  their  lurking-places,  and  strolling  about  in  quest  of  the  yet 
unexpended  leaf.  I  am  careful,  also,  after  the  trees  are  pruned,  to  wash  everf 
part  of  the  tree  with  the  liquor;  ^our peach,  and  nectetrme,  as  vrett  as  our  cherry 
treest  toere  very  much  needed :)  and  never  to  use  the  old  shreds.  I  never  found 
the  least  appearance  of  them  on  trees  thus  used ;  although  others,  within  a  short 
distance  of  them  on  the  same  wall,  were  nearly  destroyed.  I  ought  to  have 
observed,  that  the  trees  thus  served,  were,  the  preceding  season,  in  a  wretched 
state.  Allow  me,  also,  to  state,  that  on  trees  much  infected,  there  are  always 
great  numbers  of  the  little  winged  insects  known  here  by  the  name  of  lady-fly  \ 
but  whether  they  are  instrumental  in  producing  them,  or,  like  the  an^  foed  on 
their  larvie,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine. 

*<  New  mode  ofgra/Hng  the  Vine.  —  Before  I  ccmdude,  allow  me  to  stale  a 
method  of  grafting  the  vine,  which,  as  fiu*  as  I  know,  is  not  generally  known. 
The  stock  and  graft  must  be  both  shoots  of  the  present  year.  I  consider  the  beal 
time  to  perform  the  operation,  to  be  when  the  shoots  have  advanced  about  two  or 
three  feet.  The  stock  is  cut  as  for  common  whip-grsfting,  within  a  short  distance 
of  last  year's  wood ;  and  the  graft  is  prepared  as  for  inarching,  leaving  about 
two  inches  at  the  lower  end  of  it  entire,  to  be  placed  in  a  bottle  of  water  sua- 
pended  from  the  trellis.  They  are  then  tied  and  clayed  in  the  usual  manner. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  fill  up  the  bottle  every  day.  If  the  operation  b  performed 
judiciously,  they  will  readily  unite.  I  have  also  budded  the  vine  in  spring,  with 
complete  success.  If  you  think  the  above,  or  any  part  of  it*  worthy  your  notioe^ 
vou  may  make  what  use  of  it  you  think  fit     I  am,  Sir, 

*<  Your  obedient  humble  servant* 

"  Near  Worcester,  J%dy  18."  ««  3-  JU" 

Orchideous  Plants  are  removed  with  difficulty  from  their  native  localities  to  the 
garden,  and  when  brought  there,  retained  in  a  state  of  cultivation  with  greater 
difficulty  than  most  others ;  but  they  are  a  most  elegant  and  interesting  order  of 
plants,  and  great  favourites  vnth  botanists:  and  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  join 
with  us  in  thanking  Mr.  Stock  for  the  valuable  information  which  he  has  dicited 
by  hb  query.     We  insert  the  letters  in  the  order  in  which  we  received  them* 
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**  Sir,  the  best  mode  tf  preterving  the  bes  OnMSi  fOjfhrys  apjfra),  and  the  Jfy 
OrcMs  (0,  musc^eraj,  is  as  follows.  They  should  be  remoTed  with  a  large 
quantity  of  mould  attached  to  their  roots.  They  delight  in  a  dry  situation.  1 
have  had  them  flower  freely  in  brick  rubbish.  All  other  sorts  that  I  know  of 
do  best  in  a  shady  situation.     I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

"  W.  Hirst, 

'<  Chet&mU,  Herti.  My  24,  1826."  «  Gardener  to  Jos.Batbo,  Esq.'* 

**  Sir,  —  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Dakxkl  Stock,  respecting  the  bee  Orchis,  &c.,  in  No  III.  p.  358,  of  your 
excellent  Magazine,  I  send  you  the  following  account  of  the  method  of  cul- 
tivating some  of  the  orchideous  plants,  that  I  have  tried  with  perfect  success  in 
the  nursery  of  my  employers,  Messrs.  C.  and  J.  Young.  In  the  mmith  of 
April,  I  remove,  with  a  moderate  portion  of  earth,  from  their  native  habitation,  the 
Ibllowing  interesting  and  peculiarly  elegant  species,— Orchis  pyrsroidalis ;  Gymna- 
denia  conopsea;  Platanthera  bifolia  [Lindl.  in  Don.  Cat.  ed.  11.]  ^butterfly); 
Aceras  anthropophora  (green  man) ;  Herrainium  monorchis  (musk) ;  Ophrys 
muscifera  (fly)  ;  O.  apifera  (bee) ;  and  Epipactis  pallens.  I  plant  them  on  a 
sloping  bank,  composed  of  turfy  loam  and  chalk,  in  an  eastern  exposure.  The 
plants  thus  treated,  flower  considerably  stronger,  and  remain  a  longer  time  in 
bloom  than  those  at  Box  Hill,  from  whence  they  were  obtained  in  1824.  This 
season  they  are  also  ripening  their  seeds  in  abundance,  and  I  expect  to  have  the 
bank  covered  with  seedling  plants  the  ensuing  spring.  I  hare  no  doubt  but  the 
remaining  -species  that  are  fond  of  a  cretaceous  soil,  such  as  Orchis  hircina ; 
O.  Smithii,  [Sweet  in  Oba.  B.  F.  Gard.  163.]  &c.  ;  would  succeed  eaually  well 
with  similar  treatment.  The  common  species,  O.*  latifolia,  &c.,  incluaing  a  per- 
fectly white  variety  of  O.  mono,  excepting  the  green  lines  of  the  perianthium, 
and  which  may  be  named  O.  mono,  var.  dba,  found  in  a  meadow  near  Epsom, 
I  remove  as  above,  and  I  plant  them  in  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  pea^  in  a 
1     *       '    '      *       '  '  "  g  them  has  been  precisely  the  same  as 

\  ured  to  coincide  with  the  wishes  of 

your  correspondent,  and  being 
desirous  of  making  a  complete 
collection  of  indigenous  orchiden^ 
I  should  fed  much  obliged  to 
him,  or  to  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents, who  could  furnish  me 
with  the  species  not  mentioned 
above  as  being  in  my  cultivation. 
The  following  North  American 
species  I  cultivate  successfully  on 
r  a  bank  of  sandy  loam  and  peat: 
Spiranthes  cemua ;  Calopogon  pul- 
chellus;  Cypripediiun  spectabile; 
Liparis  liliifolia ;  Goodyera  pubes- 
cens.  Drawings  of  the  two  last,  by 
Mr.  J.  Nairn,  of  this  nursery,  ac- 
company this.  (Fig*9€)»  (a)  Good^ 
yera  pubescens ;   (6)  Lipans  liliifolia.         "  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


*«  Eptom  Nursery,  A%^gust  29,  1826." 


«  Gxoaas  Pxkhy." 


, .  We  have  seen  a  number  of  drawings  by  Mr.  Nairn,  accurately  and  beautHully 
done,  considering  that  he  never  had  any  instructions,  and  only  occupies  his 
leisure  hours  in  this  way.  -^  Cond» 

"  Sir,  —  Reading  your  excdlent  Magazine  early  in  July,  I  found  (at  page 
358),  a  query  from  Mr.  D.  Stock,  relative  to  tbie  culture  of  Orchises  ;  and  I 
respectfully  presume  to  ofier  you  a  short  account  of  the  treatment  to  which  I 
have  subjected  the  kinds  mentioned  by  him,  and  most  of  the  other  British 
orchidese,  with  a  very  satisfactory  result.   Acting  under  the  direction  of  my  father, 
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I  digested  them  of  all  tbdr  native  soil,  so  thst  a  momentary  torpidity  ensued  ; 
and  there  was  no  opposite  qualities  of  earth  to  absorb  nor  prevent  the  regular 
filter  of  water.  Hiis  was  done  when  they  were  collected  fitKn  the  field,  and  in  full 
bloom ;  they  were  then  potted,  three  to  sii  bulbs  in  each  pot ;  the  pots  used  were 
from  four  to  six  incha  in  diameter,  and  well  drained  with  firagmento  of  lim^ 
stone  about  two  inches  deep  in  each  pot.  The  earth  used  was  Maiden  loam,  of 
▼arious  qualities,  avoiding  those  of  the  most  arid  and  argillaceous  quality.  These 
soils  were  not  compounded,  but  each  was  used  separate,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
which  kind  suited  them  best.  They  were  then  plunged  in  coal  ashes,  about 
three  feet  to  the  north  of  a  wall  six  feet  high,  where  they  remained  until  October 
or  November,  when  they  were  plunged  in  saw-dust,  in  a  cold  Irame,  with  the 
•Cypripediums,  and  other  choice  herbaceous  planti,  taken  from  the  dasaed  ground 
for  winter  protection.  They  were  removed  from  the  frame  to  the  former  north 
border  situation  on  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  and  flower  stems,  early  in  May, 
where  they  flowered  in  succession,  very  strong ;  and  some  of  the  kinds  by  &r 
exceeded  those  in  their  natural  place  of  growth;  particularly  the  Ophrys 
muscifera ;  O.  apifera;  O.  aranifera;  which  now  (August),  have  fine  healthy 
pericarps,  with  a  full  crop  of  seed  in  them,  'llie  kinds  I  have  domttticated 
with  so  much  success,  are  — 

or  LtaidleT*!  Eteventh  Edition  of  Of  Smith*!  CoBBpendium  Flons 

I>onn*t  Catalogue.  BritanniCK. 

Orchis  pyrunidaUt  Orchis  pjrmmidaUs 

uorto  — - 


latifotta 


Tixtdls 

Ftotantbera  bilblia  ^-—  MfoUa 

Ophryi  muidfeca  Ophryi  miucifers 


— —  aranifera  -^^~  aranirera 
Spinuithes  ntlTaUt  .  ipiraUs 

iMtera  ovata  LUtera  ovaU 

E^pactts  latilblia  J^iipacCit  latilblia. 

«  The  only  perceptible  difference  in  the  plants  was,  that  thooe  in  the  strongest 
loam  had  better  colours  than  those  in  the  light  loam.  The  sucosss  appears 
to  arise  from  adopting  partial  shade,  and  avoiding  the  reflection  from  the  soil 
of  the  cultivated  flower  border ;  by  which  means  we  have  grown  and  increased 
the  Cypripediums  with  equal  success.  Four  years  ago,  a  weak  root  of  C.  spec- 
tabile,  widi  only  one  crown  bud,  was  put  undo*  the  above  kind  of  treatment,  and 
this  year  it  has  thirteen  stems,  ten  of  which  have  bloomed. 

«  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

«  Wdbeck  Gardens,  Attgutt  S9,  18S6."  «  J.  Thomtsok,  Jun." 

Trmning  Uandard  Fruit  Trees  en  quenouUle,  — *<  Sir :  In  the  second  number 
of  your  excellent  Gardener's  Magasine,  an  allusion  is  made  to  a  mode  of  pruning 
apple  and  pear  trees  by  a  method  very  little  known,  so  as  to  diminish  their  sixe. 
It  is  termed  'en  quenouille.*  May  I  request  you  to  give  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  method  in  a  future  number,  so  as  to  enable  any  common  gardena 
to  put  it -in  practice.  Permit  me  to  add,  that  you  would  be  doing  great  service 
to  the  public,  were  you  to  give  a  few  general  and  simple  rules  on  pruning  in 
general,  as  applicable  to  different  sorts  of  fhiit  trees.  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
might  easily  and  profitably  be  accomplished  by  clasdng  the  fruit  trees,  according 
to  their  mode  and  place  of  bearing  their  fruit.  For  example ;  apples,  pears,  plum% 
cherries,  bear  nearly  alike  on  natural  spurs,  the  whole  ienglh  of  the  branches;  such 
branches,  therefore,  should  not  be  shortened,  (excepting  to  produce  wood,  &c.) 
On  the  contrary,  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  Morello  cherries,  &c.  &c.  bear  on 
the  last  year's  wood,  and  such  trees  require  shortening  to  produce  young  bearing 
wood,  &c.     I  beg  your  consMeration  of  this  subject  in  your  next  number. 

"  I  am,  &c  G.  P.- 
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Trainmj  en  quenouiUe,  or  distaff  fashion,  is  very  little  dUfleent  from  what 
among  gardeners  it  called  spurring  in ;  that  is,  shortening  alTthe  side  shoots  of 
the  main  or  leading  shoot,  so  as  their  bases  may  form 
bearing  spurs  f^.  98.  g).  Choose  a  tree  tlut  has  a  lead- 
ing shoot  in  an  upright  direction  (J^.97.a) ;  having  plant- 
ed  it,  shorten  the  side  shoot,  leavmg  only  two  or  three 
bads,  and  the  leading  shoot  according  to  its  strength  (b),  so 
that  every  bud  may  produce  a  shoot. 

The  first  summer,  if  the  plant  is  rigorous  (Jig.  98.  c), 
the  leading  shoot  may  he  shortened  (d),  by  which  opera- 
tion it  will  throw  out  shoots  from  the  yeung.wood  (r). 

At  the  winter  pruning,  all  the  side  shoots  may  be  shortened  to  two  or  three 
budi,  and  the  leading  shoot  to  such  a  number  as  it  is  believed  will  push  (/). 
This  process  is  to  be  repeated  every  year,  till  the  tree  attains  the  height  required, 


or  that  which  is  natural  to  it.  In  cutting  in  the  side  shoots, 
the  spurs  at  the  base  are  every  year  allowed  to  protrude  a  little 
farther,  so  that  at  twelve  or  fifteen  years*  growth,  the  tree  will 
present  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  cone  or  distaff.  The  use  of 
shortening  the  leading  stem,  is  to  get  it  regularly  clothed  with 
spurs  (jg). 

With  respect  to  instructions  for  pruning  fruit  trees  in  general, 
we  hope  some  of  our  correspondents  will  enable  us  to  fulfil  the 
wishes  of  G.  P.  In  the  mean  time,  we  would  recommend  to 
him  Harrison*s  Treatise  on  Fruit  Trees,  1  vol.  8vo.  —  Coiut, 

Rosa  GreuUUh — «  Goldworth  Nurt^  near  Woking, — Dear  Sir;  You  will 
no  doubt  recollect  the  shoot  I  showed  you  of  my  Grerille  rose,  which  grew 
ei^teen  feet  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is  now  in  bloom,  and  is  the  most  singular 
curiosity  of  all  the  rose  tribe  that  has  come  under  my  observation ;  it  grows  on 
an  £.  by  N.  aspect,  on  the  gable  end  of  my  house,  covering  above  100  feet 
square,  with  more  than  a  hundred  trusses  of  bloom.  Some  of  them  have  more 
than  fifty  buds  in  a  cluster,  and  the  b  hole  will  average  about  thirty  in  a  truss,  so 
that  the  amount  of  flower  buds  is  little  if  any  short  of  3000.  But  the  most 
astonishing  curiosity  is  the  variety  of  colours  produced  on  the  buds  at  first  Opening. 
White,  light  blush,  deeper  blush,  light  red,  darker  red,  scarlet,  and  purple  -^  all 
on  the  same  clusters.  As  my  Greville  rose  b  the  only  one  I  have  seen  in  bloom,  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  through  your  valuable  Gardener's  Magazine,  whether  Uie 
above  are  the  characters  of  the  rose  generally,  or  whether  mine  is  a  singular  or 
new  variety.     I  am,  Dear  Sir,  &c. 

"R.  Donald.** 

A  box  of  flowers  sent  us  by  Mr.  Donald,  were  unquestionably  those  of  the  true  R, 

-  multiflora  var.  Grerillii,  which  is  easily  known  by  the  fringed  edge  of  the  leaf«.6talk, 

(^.99.  a)y  while  those  of  the  common  multiflora  have  much  less  fringe,  and 
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altogeC  „  ,  ,  ditsten 

are  preltjmucb  alike  in  both  sorts  (c).— CWi. 

<*  Q.  R.**  is  informed  that  we  do  not  know  that  there  it  such  a  thing  nann- 
lactured  as  casUiron  sun-dials,  though  we  think  it  Yery  desirable  that  there  should 
be,  as  few  objects :  are  better  adapted  for  ornamenting  small  flower-gardens. 
Neither  do  we  know  that  there  are  any.  cast-iron  statues,  though  some  of  them 
would  be  equally  valuable  in  garden  scenery.  The  statue  of  Ap<dlo^  for  instance^ 
when  contemplated,  is  calcuUOed  to  elevate  the  feelings,  and  dig^fy  and  purify 
the  mind  of  the  beholder,  while  that  of  Venus  so&os  and  humaniies,  by  its 
beauty  and  grace. 

Malope  trifida^  Wild.  Is  the  name  of  the  plant,  a  specimen  of  which  was  sent  by 
Julia.  *<  It  is  a  hardy  annual  belonging  to  Malvaceae,  a  native  of  Baibary,  where 
it  grows  in  corn  fielch,  and  has  much  the  same  appearance  there  as  the  com  poppy 
has  here,  excepting  that  the  colour  of  the  former  is  rose  or  lake  red,  and  that  q£ 
the  latter  scarlet.  We  have  seen  beautiful  specimens  of  it  from  the  garden  of 
Robert  Barclay,  Esq.  F.H.S.,  of  Bury  Hill,  Surrey;  it  promises  to  be  one  of 
our  most  splendid  half  hardy  annuals.  «  G.  D.*' 

Cara  of  BrasaL  —  "  Sir :  Hie  Brazilian  esculent  root  which  G.  S.  enqtiirea 
after,  is,  i  presume,  the  cara  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  is  a  variety  of  Dioscorea  saikfo, 
the  skin  of  which  is  white,  and  tuber  somewhat  round,  but  irregular  in  form.  It 
is  certainly  superior  in  flavour  to  the  long-rooted  varieties  of  yam,  but  is  inferior 
to  the  potatoe  in  every  respect  but  size,  although  it  may  be  preferred  by  most 
persons  to  the  potatoes  generally  grown  for  the  Brazilian  noarket,  which  are 
watery  and  bad  tasted ;  yet  in  some  of  the  private  gardens  of  the  British  mer- 
chants very  good  potatoes  are  cultivated.  The  name  of  <  care*  is  frequently 
given  to  other  esculent  roots  in  that  country  ;  the  principal  of  which  is  JiUnpka 
manihoty  but  the  proper  appellation  appears  to  be  '  Ipe,*  simply  signifying  in 
the  aboriginal  language  '  a  root ;'  but  even  the  name  of  <  Ipe,'  as  it  relates  to 
J.  manihot,  is  more  properly  applied  to  the  innoxious  variety  of  that  species,  and 
is  known  to  tlie  cultivators  in  being  less  livid  in  the  colour  of  the  leaves  and 
stems;  I  never  could  learn  whether  thb  variety  was  permanent  or  casual;  I 
think  the  latter,  but  do  not  assert  it  positively,  as  the  ihiits  of  all  the  enquiries 
which  I  made  on  the  subject  tended  to  a  mysterious  doubt,  which  can  only  be 
removed  by  a  strict  series  of  observations  during  culture.  The  mandioca  is 
always  cultivated  by  cuttings  of  nine  or  twelve  inches  in  loagth,  anid  the  *  Ipe' 
frequently  appears  in  patches  of  the  fidd,  where  the  *feitor*  (steward  or  over-^ 
seer),  or  the  slaves  do  not  recollect  planting  cuttings  of  it     If  not  a  permanent ' 
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yBtktyt  don  an^  pea^UarUy  imihetoU  dettr^^wmmkalm  Ike  nmem  qmUHet  ^ 
ike  plant  f  The  <  Ip9*  u  esteo  in  a  crude  Mlift  Urtlli  perfect  tafei^ ;  when 
boiled,  it  eets  sometfaing  tike  yam ;  I  consider  it  aSi^  Mhriir  to  the  potatoe,  in 
«Tery  rnpect,  excepting  yie.  (I  esoept  it  in  its  piepared^Wfc^  eawfla.)  It  is 
in  general  repute»  espMially  wio^g  the  poorer  classes }  in  tte  ti^«f  S.  Paulo. 
«nd  other  towns  oJT  tmt  aiptainc7>  H  Is  carried  about  the  streets  ra4f  Wled  and 
hot,  twice  a-di^.  It  xmy  surprise  G.  SI  to  be  thus  told  tM  two  wa^  distinct 
species  as  thossi  belonging  to  Diosooren  and  Jatropha,  sometiines  pass  under 
the  same  vem#cular  denomiwitions,  but  it  is  tmcb  and  may  arise  from  the  casual 
introduction  of  the  indigenous  plant  of  one  district  tp  that  of  another,  when  a 
known  vulssr  name  is  frequently  adapted  to  the  new  introduction.  From  the 
libove  obserrations,  I  trust  you  will  (at  lea«t  in  this  instance)  rebut  the  charge 
of  Gt  S.  of  collectors  abroad*  **  not  attending  to  the  uses  and  api^^cation  of 
plants.'*  The  uses  of  the  plants,  as  £ur  as  known  by  observation  or  enquiry,  la 
always  marked  on  the  li«ta  of  the  coUeotions,  and  are  generally  forwarded  to  tha 
cultivators,  who  are  the  really  guilty  \n  swelling  catalogues,  and  to  whose  remarka 
fame  botanical  wriUn  too  resdily  gire  way,  and  adopt  many  hybrid^  while  they 
expel  legitimate  species,  and  cause  a  continual  confusion  among  the  nicer  liaka 
in  the  grand  chain  of  nature,  which  would  otherwise,  from  modem  research, 
become  more  comfdete  every  day— -but  genemtioQs  must  pass  before  the  whole 
can,  if  ever,  be  elucidated.  **  Toun»  9tc*  &c* 


Art.  YIII.  —  Q^eries  and  Suggesttons. 

"  3irr^If  the  three  underwritten  brief  suggestions  are  worthy  of  your  accept- 
ance,  or  if  they  will  be  the  means  of  inducing  a^y  person  to  effect  something  of 
the  same  kind,  they  are  at  your  service. 

*'  I  am,  Sir,  your  constant  reader, 

"  jMne,  1826."  *'  S.  Fxiaoii.** 

<*  1.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  have  J  Catalogue  RaimmnSe  tf  Books  on  HortiaU* 
Acre,  English  and  foreign  ?  The  first  series  of  the  English  catalogue  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  demise  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  the  second  to  that  of  Charles  II.; 
the  third  to  that  of  George  II ;  the  fourth  to  that  of  Georse  III. 

*<  Nearly  fifW  years  ago  I  saw,  in  the  libraries  at  Caen  end  Rouen,  several  Anglo- 
Norman  MSS.  on  the  cultivation  of  cider,  and  on  general  agriculture,  and  very 
possibly  there  may  be  some  concerning  horticulture.  Many  libraries  on  the 
Continent,  no  doubt,  wiU  throw  light  on  this  subject,  particularly  those  of 
Ghent,  Bruges,  Brussels,  and  Holland. 

^*  2,  A  curious  work  migjht  be  formed  by  giving  copies  of  some  of  those  plates 
which  adorn  many  okl  hooks  whidi  contain  descriptions  oi  some  ci  our  old  Engfith 
gardenh  belonging  to  our  ancient  religious  bouses,  or  to  the  mansions  ti  our  olc^ 
nobility  and  gentry.  Some  of  these  plates  are  by  admirable  (foreign}  engravers. 
They  might  be  classed  under  eadi  county,  and  brought  down  to  the  demise  of 
Geomll. 

^  Ray  dedicatss  his  Ihra  to  Lady  Gernurd,  of  Gerrard's  Bromley,  in  Staffbrd^ 
shoe.  Plot  gives  a  plate  of  this  mansion,  and  part  of  its  garden.  See  also  the 
ganVe  fai  Vertue's  fine  Whole-length  print  of  Sir  P.  Sjdbey.  Perhaps  there 
may  be  AMoewhere  a  plate  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh's  garden  at  Shirbume,  in  DovseU 
shire.  We  have  this  account  of  bis  house  %  **  A  most  fyne  house,  beautified  with 
orehardes,  gord^ns^  and  groves  of  such  varietie  and  deiyghte,  tliat  whether  you 
consider  the  goodnesse  of  the  soyle,  the  pleasauntncase  of  the  seate^  and  other 
delycacies  banging  to  it,  it  u  unparalleled  by  any  in  these  partes." 

**  What  informatioB,  on  this  head,  might  have  beep  gleaned  from  the  kile  Snr  W. 
Temple,  or  ftem  Kent,  or  from  even  him  who  haa  immortaliaed  Kent,  from 
Mr.  Pope  himself,  tthose  chief  ddight  was  in  hisoam  gard^  orfrtXB  Blr.Evelyn, 
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Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Mason,  or  firom  Mr.  Bates,  the  celebrated  and  ancient  horti- 
culturist of  High  Widcham,  who  died  there  some  few  years  ago,  at  the  gi eat 
age  of  eighty-nine ! 

«  This  work  might  include  many  scattered  and  curious  gleanings  from  our  old 
gardens.  I  will  mention  only  one  :  '*  Talking  of  hedges,*'  says  Mr.  Cobbett, 
in  one  of  his  Rural  Rides,  **  reminds  me  of  having  seen  a  box-bedge  just  as  I 
came  out  of  Petworth,  more  than  tweWe  feet  broad,  and  about  fifteen  feet  high. 
I  dare  say  it  is  several  centuries  old.  I  think  it  is  about  forty  yards  long.  It  is 
a  great  curiosity.*'  In  some  of  the  villages  near  Northampton,  are  some  elder 
trees  of  singularly  unusual  sise.  About  the  year  1688,  mamf  gardetu  would 
then  have  furnished  one  with  what  is  now  suggested,  if  we  may  judge  from  what 
Worlidge  then  wrote :  <*  Neither  is  there  a  noble  or  pleasant  seat  in  EngUnd, 
but  hath  its  garderu  for  pleasure  and  delight.  So  that  we  may,  without  vanity, 
conclude,  tlMt  a  garden  of  pleasant  avenues,  walks,  fruits,  flowers,  grots,  and 
other  branches  springing  from  it,  well  composed,  is  the  only  complete  and  per- 
manent inanimate  object  of  delight  the  world  affords. '* 

**  9.   A  Biography  of  tome  early  UorticulturalisU  would  diffuse  much  coiiotts 


We  should  be  much  gratified  if  Mr.  Felton  would  supply  some  of  the  above 
interesting  desiderata  himself.  Though  we  have  not  the  advantage  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, and  do  not  know  his  address,  we  can  infer  from  his  conmiunicatiaB 
that  few  are  so  capable  of  instructing  and  entertaining  the  curious  horticulturist. 
A  biography  of  Mr.  Bates,  or  any  anecdotes  respecting  him,  would  be  very  ac- 
ceptable.— Cond. 

Sweet  Mace. — **  Sir,  I  have  indoaed 
a  specimen  of  what  is  called  <  sweet 
mace,'  a  herb  veiy  much  used  in  this 
part  of  Nottinghamshire;  it  appears  to 
nie  to  be  a  species  of  achillea,  perhaps 
the  ageratum :  I  am  induced  to  send 
it  you  because  it  appears  to  me  to  have 

escaped  your  notice  in  the  Encyclo-  ^^ 

pasdim  of  Gardening,  and  I  do  not 
find  it  noticed  by  its  Englislt  name 
either  in  *  Domestic  Cookery,*  or  the 
«  Cook's  Oracle.' 

«  I  am,  &c. 

<      «<    T.  C.  HUDDLISTONB.** 

««  Newark,  Aug.  2.  1826.'* 

The  specimen  sent  was  the  achillea 
serrata  {Eng,  Bot.  2531.)  (fg.  100.  a.);  achillea  ageratum  'b)  has  nnaller  and 
more  finely  cut  leaves,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  yellow.  (I.  D.  CS.) 

ItuecU  on  Wail-fruU  Trees,  «'  Suhurbt  of  York,  Jufy  20.  1826.— Dear  Sir:  It 
appears  to  me  from  the  inquiries  which  1  have  lately  made,  that  an  effectual 
method  to  destroy  insects  on  walUfruit  trees  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  known  to  the 
gardeners  employed  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  if  you  will  be  so  obliging 
as  to  insert  in  your  next  «<  Gardener's  Magaziue*'  the  most  practical  and  eflicacious 
remedy  for  attaining  this  oljject,  you  will  confer  a  fiivour,  not  only  on  myself,  but 
on  several  individuals  in  this  neighbourhood. 

**  About  fourteen  years  ago  a  nectarine  tree  was  planted  against  a  brick  wall  in 
a  south  aspect;  it  is  now  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  has  been  regu- 
larly pruned.  In  consequence  of  ito  having  invariably  been  attacked  every  spring 
soon  after  the  buds  burst  out  into  leaf,  with  thousands  of  green  fiies,  which 
generally  make  their  appearance  on  the  commencement  of  nortberiy  or  easteriy 
winds,  the  tree  has  never  had  a  ripe  crop  of  fruit  upon  it  since  planted.  These 
insects  continue  upon  the  leayes  and  shooto  until  the  former  turn  ydlow,  shrivel 
ap,  and  drop  off,  soon  after  which,  the  young  fruit,  of  which  there  has  ahnost 
every  year  been  plenty,  likewise  drop  off.     About  Midsummer,  on  the  rising  <d 
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the  aeoond  sap,  the  leaves  again  shoot  forth,  which  gratifies  the  eye,  but  adieu  to 
the  fruit.  Several  remedies  have  beeu  tried,  but  none  have  hitherto  had  the 
desired  effect.  In  this  extremity,  therefore,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  make 
the  above  request,  and  shall  be  happy  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  enlighten, 
**  Dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient  Servant, 

'*    lONOaAMUS.*' 

Lime-water,  or  water  alone,  thrown  on  the  trees  night  and  rooming  by  Read's 
syringe,  or  the  garden-engine,  will  effectually  subdue  the  insects  in  question, 
and  most  others.  The  operation  should  be  begun  on  their  first  appearance, 
continued  till  they  disappear,  and  resumed  on  their  re-appearance.  Tobacco- 
water  will  effect  the  same  object  with  less  labour,  but  at  considerably  greater 
expence  of  materiaL  The  gardener  who  can  command  lime-water  and  tobacco- 
water,  may  destroy  every  insect  and  reptile,  from  the  aphis  to  worms,  snails,  and 
tirogs.— CbfK^. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  the  same  Tree.  Mr.  Richard  Willis,  gardener  to 
John  Harris,  Esq.,  at  Radford,  Devonshire,  has  sent  us  two  peaches  and  a 
nectarine,  respecting  which  he  says :  <*  I  now  send  you  two  peaches  and  one 
nectarine,  which  were  grown  on  one  branch,  ten  inches  from  each  other.  The 
tree  was  a  maiden  plant,  and  said  to  be  the  Chancellor  peach,  when  I  planted  it 
in  1815.  It  has  been  ever  since  solely  pruned  and  trained  by  me.  In  1824 
there  was  a  fine  crop  of  peaches  on  this  trve ;  and  as  I  was  thinning  the  fruit  in 
the  usual  way,  I  discovered  one  branch  with  twelve  nectarines  on  it,  which  I  was 
much  surprisqfl  to  see,  knowing  as  I  did  that  I  had  no  man  on  the  ground  that 
could  insert  a  bud.  In  1825  there  were  twenty-six  nectarines  on  the  same 
branch.  I  gathered  five  out  of  six  of  them  that  were  left  to  ripen,  and  they  were 
as  large  as  the  peaches.  This  season  there  were  thirty-six  nectarines  on  the  same 
branch;  I  left  four  or  five  of  them,  with  eighteen  peaches,  all  on  the  same 
branch.  Tliis  tree  is  planted  against  a  ^all,  having  a  south  aspect :  it  spreads 
seventeen  or  eighteen  feet,  and  is  ai>out  twelve  feet  high.  The  number  of  fruit  on 
this  tree  left  to  ripen  this  year  is  upwards  of  two  hundred,  and  they  are  very  fine. 
The  plant,  as  I  have  said,  came  to  me  by  the  name  of  the  Chancellor  peach.  I 
do  not  believe  it  to  be  that  sort.  If  any  of  your  readers  can  say  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  tree  producing  two  sorts  of  fruit,  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  by  the 
information.  "  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

"  Radford,  Sept.  4.  1S26."  "  RiCHAan  Wilus." 

The  peaches  were  large,  handsome,  and  high  coloured;  the  nectarine  was 
mailer,  and  as  dark  as  the  Elruge :  both  peaches  and  also  the  nectarine  are 
cling-stones,  and  high  flavoured.  One  of  the  peaches  is  almost  as  smooth  on 
one  side  as  the  nectarine.  We  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Willis  to  insert  some  buds 
from  this  branch  in  any  other  peach-tree,  or  in  a  plum-tree,  and  observe  whether  the 
progeny  sport  as  much  as  the  parent.  —  Cond. 

Descrijftion  of  an  unknown  Plum — *«  Age  fifty-four  years,  in  health,  good  bearer, 
on  strong  sml,  against  an  east  brick  wall ;  ripens  in  August,  annual  shoots  small, 
leaves  not  larger  than  the  sloe ;  fruit  and  stalk  in  shape  and  sise  like  a  green 
gage.  After  the  fruit  has  stoned,  it  passes  from  green  to  orange  colour,  thence 
into  orange  and  purple  streaked.  It  ultimately  matures  into  the  deep  colour  of 
the  Fotheringham.  Superior  to  the  Orleans,  inferior  in  dessert  to  the  Perdrigon. 
Flesh  leaves  the  stone.  Excellent  for  sweetmeats,  though  inferior  to  the  Sherboro 
plum,  and  less  acid  when  preserved.  Cuttings  shall  be  sent  to  you,  if  you  deem 
the  ftiiit  worth  cultivating.  Its  name  is  not  known,  nor  can  I  find  any  descrip- 
tion of  it  in  the  various  fruit-catalogues,  old  or  new.  «*  W.  R.  G." 

"  West  Ridmgf   Yorkshire" 

We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  cuttings  of  the  plum  described,  which  we  shall 
graft  and  distribute.  The  other  excellent  communications  of  W.  R.  G.  shall 
appear  in  due  course.  »•  Cond, 

Alpine  Strawberry  and  Red  Spider. — *•  Permit  me  to  call  your  attention,  and, 
through  your  publication,  that  of  gardeners  generally,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
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alpins  Mrawbeny.  It  is  prolmbfo  that  ib  ^voaf  wwdd  be  incfMsed  id  pmpor- 
turn  to  its  m»,  arid  jrat  rcttun  its  fhiitfiiliieak  If  it  ooukl  aoquire  the  nie  and 
fl*TOur  of  the  old  CaroIiiM  (the  Pifu),  it  would  then  be»  of  all  acqiiishiOfU,  tbe 
▼erj  graatcat  tbal  ovat  garden^  could  recaive.  Nor  do  I  daqiair  of  reAchihg  tliia« 
Only  coander  what  has  bean  done  with  tha  gooseberry.  —  What  is  tbe  most 
efficacious  mode  of  destroying  the  red  spider  ?  *<   R.  S.*' 

«Jtt/yl7.   1826." 

Suda  JTo/e.—R.  L.  would  be  obliged  if  any  gfUlfeiiwu  wvuld  have  tiie  kind- 
dess  to  state,  for  the  information  of  R.  L.  a»d  several  of  his  friends,  readers  of 
the  Gardener's  Magaainc^  wbat  is  tha  best  method  of  blanching  the  boda  kale : 
R.  L.  having  tfied  amty  meChodSy  but  in  every  case  by  the  time  the  kale  was 
~    I  it  was  rotten. 


Mer»aUe  de  la  Nature  Pear,  -~  A  valued  correspondent  (R  W*)  would  ba 
much  obliged  to  any  reader  of  the  Gardener's  BCagazinej  who  could  inform  him 
where  he  could  get  a  cutting  or  plant  of  this  pear.  —  Juljf  20. 

PUmU  bi  Pate  and  in  Tewn  OanUne,  jtr.-^''  Sir,-^Permit  one,  who  haa  ik>  title 
to  enter  on  a  correspondence  with  the  Gardener's  Magasine,  beyond  what  tbe  ple^ 
sure  its  perusal  aflbrds  him  may  give,  to  beg  die  fkvour  of  infonnatiod  od  Che  fhl« 
lowing  points ; 

<*  First,  Some  very  full  and  very  eimpU  directions  Ibr  tiie  ttse  of  those  loven  of 
plants  in  pots  who  may  not  ha\e  the  advantage  of  a  greenhouse. 

«  Secondly,  A  list  of  such  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  as  are  roost  fitted  ftw  a 
London  garden,  and  least  afi)M:ted  by  its  blacks.  « 

**  Thinlly,  Some  hints  and  sugg^dons  on  preventihg  (he  nvages  of  the  com- 
idon  green  caterpillar  in  mignionctte. 

'*  And,  lasdy.  Instructions  to  all  unacquainted  with  practical  botany  add  gar- 
dening, bow  to  cut  flowers,  &c. ;  much  mischief  being  frequently  done  by  uieir 
being  hnproperly  gathered.  **  I  am.  Sir,  your  wdl-wisfaer, 

"  Sejttemher  8."  «  R.  A.  M." 

Till  some  correspondent  replies  to  R.  A.  M.  he  may  look  into  Le  Jardinier  des 
Fen^tres,  des  Appartemeas,  et  des  ptitts  Jardins.     Paris,  Audot,  ISrao.  18^.. 
CemL 


Art.  IX,     ObUuaiy. 


Dvdat  B^iddleton,  dear  Arbroath,  oo  Monday,  the  dd  of  July,  Wyavl 
gardener  to  — -—  Gardin,  Elsq.,  at  the  advanced  age  of  9fl^  Bafti*aars«glnitiie 
same  family  for  the  last  70  years,  20  of  whsak  Iw  haa  beea  vnaMe  to  work,  except 
for  his  own  amusement;  dfltwiriMisidfa^g widdi,  bh  hospitable  master  allowed 
him  the  same  ww^n^  wiA  a  booae,  cow,  meal,  and  every  other  perquisite  tfaaC  lie 
aifpfBilwIdB  id  active  employment. — Dundee  Adoerdter^ 


Correction* 

For  agrimomical,  in  page  285,  read  agricuUutals  and  fori^nmome  add  agrxK 
nomes,  which  occur  m  two  or  three  places  in  this  volume,  read  farmer  and  Jhr- 
mers.  We  wish  to  banish  the  word  bailiff  from  the  language  of  agriculture,  and 
first  thought  of  substituting  the  French  appellation  agronome ;  but,  upod  second 
thouglite,  we  think  the  word  farmer  wUl  do  better.  A  gentleman's  farmer  may 
always  be  djsunguished  from  a  renUpaying  or  commercul  former,  as  a  gentlo- 
mads  gardener  IS  distinguished  from  a  commercial  gaidener. 
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PART  IV. 


ADVERTISEMENTS   CONNECTED   WITH  GARDENING    AND 
RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


AS 


GARDENER,  or  GAR- 

DENER  and  BAILIFF,  or  KEEPER, 
a  Situation  is  wanted  for  a  nuuried  Man,  Forty 
Tears  of  Age,  without  Incumbrance^  He  ha« 
a  general  knowledge  of  Iiin  business  in  the  above 
branches,  baring  filled  them  all,  and  can  be 
weUrMommended.  Letters,  post  paid,  addressed 
to  O.  S.  T.  at  C.  and  J.  Young's  Nursery, 
E^aom,  Surrey,  wiU  meet  immediate  attaitioo. 


To  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  Ylne-CulUvators, 
and  others. 

A  MOST  IMPORTANT  and 
VALUABLE  IMPROVEMENT  in  the 
CULTURE  of  the  GRAPE  VINE,  and  for 
advancing  the  Fntlt  to  the  blgbeet  state  oi 
peribctica. 

Hm  Inventor,  Jobn  Loini,  Hoth«uie  Bvilctar, 
ftc  Beaufort  Ptaoe,  Chelsea  at  tlM  foot  of  Bat- 
lanea  Bridge),  begs  most  r]M|»ettAiny  to  invite 
Uie  NcUUty,  Gentry,  and  HortknitturisU  gene- 
rally, to  an  inspection  ef  his  newly.invented 
moveable  Wire-treOls  Fnmes,  by  means  of 
which  the  Vines  an  lowered  from  the  glass 
roof,  and  raised  at  pleasure  to  any  angle  with 
the  greataec  flwiUty,  without  the  slightest  iiUury 
to  the  plBtttB.  thereby  eflbctually  securing  them 
from  iqjury  from  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat, 
ttMnrtrig  a  plentiful  crop  of  welUmatuied  grapes, 
ami  causing  a  considerable  savtoig'  in  Ale!  at  a 
«MDparatively  trifling  expence. 

J.  L.  can  with  the  greatest  confidence  zecom. 
mend  the  adoption  of  the  above  invention,  and 
ensure  its  success  in  all  cases ;  Its  utility  for  all 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed  having 
been  roost  frilly  ekempSfled,  as,  from  the  highly 
respectable  references  he  is  enabled  to  give,  can 
be  amply  proved. 

Manufiwtured  and  erected  by  the  Inventor  in 
any  Dart  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  shortest 


PINCE'S  GOLDEN  NECTARINR 

LUCOMBE,  PINCE,  &  Co.  beg 

leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Public  to  a 
new  kmd  of  NECTARINE,  raised  by  them, 
which  they  have  named  as  above;  it  U  a  most 
beantiftil  and  highly  desirable  Fruit,  of  a  lane 
siae,  with  a  rich  and  very  peculiar  flavour.  Its 
appearsnce  marks  it  out  most  decidedly  as  a 
FnAt  very  distinct  from  any  other  hitherto  pro- 

Trace  may  be  had  on  application  to  Messrs. 
JjocotoMy  PiifCB,  ft  Ca  Nurserymen,  Exeler, 
at  lOs.  6d.  each. 

Kmrmw*  Exeter,8epi,  10.18S6L 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  BOTANY,  ftt. 

JAMES  BOWIE  begd  leave  to 
inform  the  Botanical  Publfo,  that  he  win 
be  ready  to  receive  and  execute  orders  for  tseeds. 
Bulbs,  Plants,  and  dried  specimens  (natives  of 
a  Africa),  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  In  the 
course  of  a  few  months  from  this  date,  and  a^ 
sures  those  Persons  who  may  favour  nim  wfdk 
their  Orders,  that  he  wiU  attend  thereto  with 
the  utmost  care  and  diligence. 

J.  B.  not  having  appointed  aay  A«ent  in  Eu- 
rope for  the  disposal  of  hia  ftitute  Collections, 
Informs  those  rtrsoos  who  may  wish  to  favour 
him  with  their  oMnsands,  and  who  have  no 


be  ponctuaUy  attended  to ;  and  the  seeds,  bulbs, 
aad  iriants,  packed  agreeably  to  their  several 
natures,  will  be  forwarded  in  the  proper  seasons 
only,  and,  when  requisite,  written  Instructions 
will  be  given  foi  the  safor  conveyance  of  the 
specimens  in  quesUon.  Having  been  pretty 
successful  hitherto  in  the  transmHision  of  seeds 
from  the  southern  hemisphere,  he  sees  no  plau. 
siUe  objections  to  seeds  being  still  allowed  to 
cross  the  equator,  with  every  nope  cf  ultimate 
guecess,  and  espedally  those  of  some  fine  species 
whi^have  hitherto  fitiled  in  consequence  of 
the  extinction  or  weakening  of  the  vegetative 
poweis  in  seeds.  With  such,  a  course  of  experi- 
ments, fbunded  on  practicsl  observaUons,  will 
be  made;  and,  should  they  prove  successful. 


they  wiU  hereafter  be  ouule  pubUc. 

Many  VeaaeU  ftom  the  East  Indies,  China, 
&a  touch  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  their 
return  to  Europe,  having  plants  on  board,  which 
are  too  frequenUy  in  a  very  precarious  condition. 
The  Advertiser,  while  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cape TViwn, and  when  reouested, wiUexaminc 
thestoteof  such  growing  plants,  and  freely  sug- 
gest  such  fiirther  methods  as  may  be  conducive 
to  the  future  preservation  of  them,  fhse  of  aU 
expence  to  the  applicanU ;  and  in  so  doing,  he 
hopes  to  be  the  means  of  preserving  many  valu- 
abfeplants  for  their  owners,  whoM  UudaUe 
exerdons  and  heavy  expenoes  too  often  end  in 
disappointment  -„  ^     , 

Professors  In  the  various  branches  of  Natural 
History  wiU  find  this  a  fovourable  opportunity 
of  increasing  their  Collections,  and  perhaps  of 
adding  new  and  interesting  specbnaw  to  their 
Cabinets,  as  the  Advertiser  has  already  paid 
some  attention  to  this  circle  of  the  Sciences,  and 
is  eaually  anxious  to  increase  bis  knowledge; 
anrthis  he  wiU  be  enabled  to  do,  being  «itirely 
freed  fkom  the  restrictions  under  which  he 
laboured  whde  in  His  M^iesty's  atxynxx.  In 
addition  to  any  specimens  he  may  fUmish,  he 
WiU  be  ever  ready  to  forward  any  true  informa- 
tion which  may  pass  under  hu  notice,  of  the 
uses,  habits,  and  economy  of  both  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Kew,  AufUitlSWL 
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Boots  on  Gardening  and  Rural  j^airs. 


Juit  Publiibed,  Price  U  6dL»  with  a  dMeriptive 

A  PRACTICAL  ESS  AY  on  the 

**>  CULTURE  OF    THE    VINE,  and    a 
TREATISE  ON  THE  MELON,  by  an  Bxpe.  , 
rienoed  Gardener,  and  Member  of  the  Horti. 
cultural  Society,  held  at  Baklock,in  the  County  ' 
cfHertford.  I 

Roytton :  Printed,  published  and  aold  by  J. 
V*aaBif ;  sold  aleo  by  Measrs.  LoifOMAif  ahd 
COu,  Fatemoeter  Row,  London,  and  all  other 
BookMUer&  i 


In  8  Tolumef  royal  8to.,  with  178  coloured     | 
platee.    Price  5<.  5c  in  bouda  I 

DENDROLOGIA    BRITAN- 

^^  NICA }  or  Trees  and  Shnilw  that  wlU  Uve ' 
in  the  open  air  tA  Britain  throughout  the  Year.  ' 
A  Work  useAd  to  Proprietors  and  Possessors  of 
Estates,  in  sdwtlng  subfecU  for  plantina  Woods. 
Parks,  and  Shrubberies ;  and  alM  to  all  Persons 
who  cultivate  Tkees  and  Shrubs.  By  P.  W. 
Watmm,  F.  L.  a,  ftc.  j 

London,  published  bjr  Jour  and  Actbub  Ascb, 

BOOKS  on  FIELD  SPORTS,  NATURAL' 
HISIORT.  Ac  published  by  J.  HasDiifo, 
No.  as,  St  James^  Street  | 

lSIR    JOHN    SEBRIGHTS 

*^  OBSERVATIONS  upon  HAWKING, 
and  the  Mode  of  BREAKING  and  MAN  AG.  ; 
ING  the  several  Kinds  of  HAWKS  used  m 
FALCONRY.  — Comprising  Details  on  Par. 
tridge.  Magpie,   Rook  and  Heron  Hawking; 
History  and  particular  Management  of  the  FaU  | 
con.  Goshawk,  Passage  Hawk,  Sparrow  Hawk, 
Icelander,  GerfUcon,  ftc.  &a,  with  a  Description 
of  the  various  Implements  and  Practices  used  ! 
in  reclaiming  and  breaking  them.   Sva  5f. 

8.  SIR  JOHN  SEBRIGHTS  TREATISE 
on  BREEDING,  or  the  Ajt  of  improving  the 
Breeds  of  Domestic  Animals.  8va  is.  &<. 

S.  An  ESSAY  on  BREAKING  DOGS  for 
SPORTING,  by  Wm.  Flotd,  Gamekeeper  to 
Sir  J.  Sebriglit  8vo.  8*.  &! 

4.  The  GAME  BOOK  and  SPORTSMAN'S 
CHRONICLE;  by  means  cf  which  an  accu- 
rate account  may  be  kept  of  the  various  kinds 
of  Game,  when,  where,  and  by  whom  killed, 
how  disposed  of  in  {nesents  or  otherwise  by  the 
Gamdceepcr,  and  various  other  particulars. 
Forming  an  agreeable  Companion  to  the  Lover 
of  Fidd  l^rts,  and  enabling  him  to  preserve  a 
Journal  or  Sporting  Occurrences  fVom  year  to 
year.  Price  It.  in  a  small  sixe,  fitted  for  the 
Game  Bag,  or  larger ;  and  in  various  bindings, 
suited  to  the  Shooting  Box  or  Chateau.  Price 
lOr  (Wl.,  81s.,  50f.  and  upwards. 

5.  The  FISHING  BOOK,  or  ANGLER'S 
COMPANION,  upon  the  same  iilan.  Price 7«. 
and  10s:  &^ 


In  royal  4CO.    Price  7«. 

ROBINSONS  ORNAMENT- 

*•  AL  VILLASL  Na  IX.,  containing  a  De- 
sign In  the  Style  of  Buildmg  of  the  Period  of 
Henry  VIL 

The  prior  Numbers  consist  of  Designs  in  tfa* 
Grecian,  Italian,  Swiss,  PaUadlan,  Nocman, 
and  Old  English  Styles. 

London :  Printed  for  jAma  CaBmrrcm  and 
Soifa,  Old  Bond  Street— Of  whom  may  be  had, 
by  the  same  Author,  in  4to.,  Price  SL  as.,  a  Sa. 
cond  Edition  of 

RURAL  ARCHITECTURE;  or,  a  Serial 
of  Designs  for  Ornamental  Cottafes,  Lodgaa, 
Dairies,  ftc.  Ac 

BOOKS  on  NATURAL  HISTORY,  BOTA. 
NY.  Ac,  sold  by  J.  HaaoiNo,  No.  98,  St. 
James*s  Street 

L  A  CURIOUSCOLLECTION 

^'^  of  ORIGINAL  DRAWINGS  and 
SKETCHES,  comprising  about  a  TImossmI 
suMects  of  Naturalllistory.  with  Dcecrhitloos, 
divided  into  Oasses :  Mammalia ;  PIseasi 
Vermes:  La>ldontcra,&G.    6vols.4Co.    40L 

8L  SINCLAI^S  HORTUS  GRAMINEUS: 
WOBURNIENSIS :  an  Account  of  Eapssi- 
ments  on  the  Grasses  made  at  Wobum,  1^  or- 
der  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford:  the  Original  Bdi. 
tion^  iUustrated  by  Dried  Spedmens  of  the 
Grasses,  Seeds,  ftc  Ac,  a  very  tne  copy.  SOL 

STSW  AI  N«S  GR  AMI  N  A  P  ASCUA :  a  Tkca- 
Use  on  Pasture  Grasses,  with  Spectmens  of  the 
Grasses,  and  Descriptive  Account  Folio.  SfL  it, 

4.  SALISBURY^  HORTUS  SICCDSoTthe 
BRITISH  GRASSES,  systematically arrai^ed, 
with  One  Hundred  dried  Specimens  of  Glasses. 
Folia  SI.  St. 

5.  KNAPP*SGRAMIN  A  BRITANNIC  A; 
or  RepresenUtions  of  British  Grasae^  with 
Remarics;  with  One  Hundred  and  Nmeteea 
coloured  Plates.    4ta    8l.8s.6tfL 

***  At  HABiMZfG'a  may  be  seen  a  great  va. 
riety  of  Bocriu  on  AoaicuLTTrmB,  Boramr,  Gab. 
DBNiRO,  and  the  rdative  subjects,  many  of  them 
scarce  and  curious ;  and  of  part  of  the  CoUec 
tion  a  Catalogue  may  be  had,  price  Is; 


This  day  is  published,  in  one  vol  8va  wHh  fit 
coloured  PUtes,  price  St.  18s:  6d: 

FLORA  CONSPICUA  ;  a  Se- 

lection  of  the  most  Ornamental  Flowering 
Hardy,  Exotic,  and  Indigenous  Trees,  Shmba, 
and  Heri9aoeous  Plants,  for  embellishing  Flower 
Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds.  Hie  Generic 
and  Specific  Names,  the  Classes  and  Orders,  and 
distinauished  Characters,  in  strict  agreement 
with  Linnsnis ;  the  Remarks  as  to  ctutivation, 
treatment,   and  propagation;   the  particular 

earth  for  each  plant,  its  height  of  growth.  " 

of  flowering,  and  native  country.    By  1 
Morris,  F.L&  &&,  Author  of  Essays  oi 
scape  Gardening,  k,c 
Published  by  Longman^  Rees,  Orni^  Brown, 


wigman.  l 
and  On 


INDEX. 
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A.  C  query  of,  S59 ;  an«wer,  S78. 
A  ConsUnt  Header,  on  diseaaed  elm  trees,  S78. 
query  of,  96 ;  anawer,  229. 
A  Friend  to  Discussion,  393. 

FacU,  remarks  by,  S91. 
A.  a,  query  respecUng  gold  &  silver  fish,  829. 
A  Subscriber,  query  of,  and  answer,  229. 
A  Young  Gardener,  query  of,  and  answer,  229. 
Acclimating  plants,  reoArks  on,  214k 
Acorn,  used  to  fatten  sheep  in  Oermany,  200. 
African  sheep  in  the  United  States.  86. 
Agave  Ameiicana,  uses  of  in  Mexico,  206. 
Agricultural  and  Botan.  Soc.  of  Ghent,  201. 
Company  of  Australaaia,  8& 
establishment  in  France,  445. 
implements  (advertised),  930. 
achoolii  of  Switzerland.  wL 
Society  of  Calcutta,  207. 
Moscow,  443. 
Stockholm,  8S. 
Wurtemburg,4il. 
Agriculture  connected  with  garden  culture,  7. 
in  the  neightxMirhood  of  Warsaw,  4. 
of  the  Sute  of  New  York,  me- 
moirs of,  remarks  on,  443. 
of  the  island  of  Corsica,  79. 
Allen,  Mr.  T.,  F.H.S.,  on  cucumbers,  416. 
Amager,    an  Island  of  gardens  near  Copen. 

hagen,  272. 
Amaryilii,  on  a  hybrid  produced  between  A. 
vittata    and  A.   regina  vittata,    by  J-   R. 
Gowen,  Esq.  F.H.&  70. 
Amateur,  on  the  Granadilla,  15. 

,  query  of.  fiS9  ;  answer,  3561 
American  aloe  in  flower  at  Chiswick.  89. 

fine  specimen  of,  at  Kitley,  3S5. 
blight,  (Aphis  lanigera,)  some  ac. 
count  of  an  attempt  to  arrest  the  ravages  of, 
on  fhiit  trees,  by  T.  C.  Huddlestone,  Esq. 
F.H.&,388. 
American  botanic  gardens,  52L 
botanists,  53. 

cranberry  and  oak  leaves,  in  Oer. 
many,  80. 
Anderson,  Mr.  John,  F.Ra,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  celery  grown  in  trenches  by 
him,  170  i  recipe  for  tomata  sauce,  35Sb 
Anderson,  Mr.  William,  F.L.S.  H.S.,  curator 
of  the  botanic  garden,  Chelsea,  on  packing 
and    preserving  seeds,  210 ;    remanu,  in. 
eluding  the  results  of  some  experiments  on 
budding  the  peach,  &c.  on  almond  stocks,  S84l 
Angler's  book  {advertued),  233. 
Annates  Agricolea  de  Roville,  par    Mathieu 

de  Dombasle,  account  of,  196. 
Annfleld,  the  villa  of  Dr.  Percival,  261. 
Anona  squamosa,  ripened  by  Eari  Powis,  73. 
Ants,  how  destroyed  in  France,  80. 
Aphis  lanigera,  or  American  blight,  an  attempt 
to  arrest  the  ravages  of:  on  tnxit  trees,  by  T. 
C.  Huddlestone,  Esq.  F.H.S.,  88& 
Apple,  Bere  court-idppin,  73. 

Calville  rouge  de  Micoud,  48a 


Claygate 


in,  73L 


Cray  pippin,  A. 
Jubilee  pippin,  72. 
Esopus  Spitzenberg,  7& 
stony  royd  pippin,  73. 
mammoth,  351. 

Pomme  de  deux  ans,  9k  ^^_ 

golden  knob,  old  maid,  or  old  lady,  S69. 

Apples,  bow  marked  with  the  impression  of  a 

leaf  in  Persia,  332. 

how  to  retaingood  varieties  of  in  the 

country,  22^  ^     ^ 

on  a  mixle  of  keeping  through  the 

winter,  bv  Mr.  Robert  Donald,  268. 

Vol..  1.    No.  4. 


Applet,  remarkable   variety  at  ac   vaieiy   in 

Normandy,  some  account  of,  1J8. 
Arachis  hypojnea,  on  its  culture,  by  Mr.  John 

Newman,  OS. 
Archibald,  Mr.  J.,  C.M.H.&     On  Dalhousie 

castle  and  gardens,  and  the  botany  of  the 

neighbourhood,  25l. 
Architectural  improvement,  353. 
Architecture,  half  a  dozen  bints  on  (<ufwr. 

Used),  97.  SSI. 
Amiston,  botany  of,  256. 
Arracacha,  description  and  account  of,  332. 
Asparaigus,  on  the  cultivation  of.  during  the 

winter,  by  Mr.  P.  Lindegaard,  C.M.H.S.  173. 
Astragalus  Bceticus  as  a  substitute  for  coiAe, 

82 ;  remarks  on,  440. 
Atkinson's  agriculture  of  "New  South  Walei. 

remarks  on,  432. 
Atkinson,  W.,  Esq.  F.H.S.,  his  directions  for 

the  management  of  hot-house  fire-places,  &c. 

167  ;  his  Grove  End  scarlet  strawberry,  i2. 
AttidclRealln»titutod'lncorragiamefalo,  &c., 

account  of,  196. 
Aubergine,  the  brinjall,  a  variety  of  the  egK- 

plant,  Solanum  meiongena,  307. 
Australian  Agricultural  Company,  86. 
Averruncator,  ech^nillier,  Fr.,  its  use  in  the 

Netherlands,  325. 
Baical  lake,  great  boUnical  interest  of,  52. 
Bailey,  Mr.  \V^.,  F.H.S  civil  engineer,  Lon- 
don, Traits  de  I'Emploi  de  la  Vapcur  pour 

les  Serres  Chaudes,  &c.  account  of,  197. 
BaiUy,  M.  C,  abridgment  of  hU  pamphlet  on 

raising  fhiit  trees,  8a 
Baines,  £.  Bl,  Esq.  on  an  anomalous  appear. 

ance  in  LUium,  273i  ^    _ 

Balfour,  Mr.  W.,  on  reverse  grafting,  71.  274l 
Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  P.R.&  &c.  &&,  53,54. 
Banyan  tree,  on  the  treatment  of,  by  Captain 

Peter  Rainier,  F.H.&,  67.  ^ 

Bamet,  Mr.  James,  hU  description  of  the  difl^ 

rent  varieties   of  strawberrica  cultivated  In 

t"- '—  -'the  Horticultural  Society  of 

Bs  tm,  a  remarkably  large  goose- 

I  owing  in  his  garden  at  Duf- 

I  by,  171. 

Bl  tureof,  445i 

Bj  f  valuing  rents  and  tiUagea 
SSL 

Bs  m,  Comte  de  Vandes,  notice 

B4  iiliam,  C.M.RS,  his  descrip- 

1  y,  and  mode  of  training  prac- 

Beesiron  tfie  "winter  management  of,  commu- 
nicated by  Miss  Ann  Dingwall,  153. 
quality  of  their  honey  and  wax  relatively 
to  the  flowers  they  are  selected  from,  323. 
Begbie,  Mr.,  of  the  botanic  garden,  Kew,  35S. 
Belgrave  nursery,  notice  respecting,  221. 
Beiheris  ftscicularis,  220. 
Bicheno,  James  Ebenezer,  Esq.  F.L.8.,  remarks 
by,  on  methods  and  systems  of  natural  his- 
tory, 461.  .,     .  ,,      «c 
Biographies  wanted  for  the  Gard.  Mas.  95. 
Biography  of  some  early  hortlcnlturiaU  sug- 
gested, 470. 
Biahop,  Mr.  David,    his  history,  description, 
and  mode  of  treatment  of   Bishop's  early 
dwarf  pea,  126.  ..,    ,  _j 
Blakie's  essay  on  the  conversion  of  arable  lan« 
into  pasture  {advertised),  ib. 
essay  on  the  management   of  farm- 
yard manure  {advertited),  233. 
treat*U!  on  hedges  and  hedge-row  tim- 
bek  [advertiaed),  232. 
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Blakie't  treatiM  on  mildeir*  wheat,  lime,  &c 
{adtertUed),  S82. 
treatiM  on  the  imut  in  wheat  {ado». 
t$sed)t  ib. 
Bland,  ITichael,  Eaq.  hu  jubilee  pippin,  78. 
Blenheim,  its  lake  and  poplan,  17. 
Bleda  Tankcrvilla,  cxpenmental  obtenrationa 

on  the  culture  of;  by  Mr.  Otto,  188. 
Bliss,  Mr.  O.,   his    fruit-grower's    instructor 

{adverti»ed)t  96. 
Bonde,  Count  ot,  bit  improireoients  near  Stodu 

holm,  446. 
Bones,  as  manure  in  DcnmarlL^596L 
,  as  manure  In  France,  SSS. 
,  for  manure  where  Round,  and  how  sold, 
with  other  particuian,6S3i  bow  to  coQect  for 
vine  borders,  334.  „     ,^ 

Book-keeping,  method  of,  by  A.Trotter,Eiq.  198. 
Books  adrertised  for  January  1836.  97;   for 

April,  230 ;  for  July,  361 ;  for  October,  4tt 
Books  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany,  Do- 
mestic Economy,  %c.,  published  since  January 

1824,  including  new  ediUons,  &c,  74. 

Books:  America,  1824-85,  78;  January  1826, 

'7B.     Anril      1tf7  •     CU>tt*W».  AAA 

w 


loS6, 
Books, 

78;, 
Books, 

Janu 
Books, 


1885, 
July,  322. 
Books  preparing  for  publication,  443. 

reviewed  for  January  189^  47 ;  for  April, 
155 ;  for  July.  287 ;  for  October,  41& 
Borage  as  manure,  SOQ. 
Bornhola's  tmnsUtion  of  ^gger  on  the  Culture 

ofthelYufiBe,  520. 
Botanical  Cabinet,  review  of,  47.  CO. 
Cultivator  {ad»ert*ted),  9&. 
Lectures,  pofiular,  delivered  at  Edin. 
burgh  by  professor  Oraham4  280; 
in  Belfast  by  Dr.  Drummond,  S4a 
Magasine,  review  of,  47.  89. 
Magnifier,  for  gardeners,  358. 
Register,  review  of;  47.  GO.   {fldMr- 

tUett),  96.  362. 
Sketches,  notice  oftJSS. 
Botanic  Garden  at  Batavia,  S. 
at  Calcutta,  dS. 
at  Edinburgh,  8ia 
at  the  Isle  of  France,  55. 
at  Madrid,  237. 
at  Marylebone,  broken  up,  89. 
at  New  South  Wales,  55.  8& 
at  Spain,  23a 

at  St   Fecersboigh,  51 ;   de- 
scribed, 89. 
at  St  Vincent,  55;  an  account 
of;  by  the  Rev.  L.  GuUding,  a  A.  V.Uh, 
reviewed,  193. 
Botanic  Garden  at  Trinidad,  55. 
at  Warsaw,  577. 
of  prince  RasumolUy,  at  Mos- 
cow, 84. 
,  or  Magasine  of  hardy  Plants, 
reviewed,  48.  61.  {advertiAed),  97. 
Botany,  conversations  on  {adoertised),  361. 

,  lectures  on,  at  Edinbuivh,  by  Profes- 
sor  Graham,  220 ;  at  BeUkst,  by  Dr. 
Drummond,  340. 
,  lectures  on  the  elements  of,  by  Dr. 

A.  Todd  Thomson  {advertUed).  99. 
of  Conttantinonle.  by  the  Rev.  R  Walsh. 

L.L  D.  ft  C.M.H.S ,  293. 
of  Dalhoaiie  Castle  and  Gardens,  by 
Mr.  JuMph  Archibald,  C.M.H.Sl,  251. ) 


aop&  his  bints  for  the  better 
apeJHeaths,  968;  his  f 


Botany,  $«outh  African,  Mr.  Bowie's  L 

respecting  iaetmertiMtd),  473. 
Boucb^  M.  P.  F.,  his  observatioos  on  foniog 

the  Turkish  Ranunculus,  18& 
Bouch^,  on  the  culture  of  the  TorchThiatJe^  18S. 
Boughton  Mount,  35. 
Bourne,  F.,  Esq.,  of  Tereneure.  802. 
Bowers,  Bfr.  John,  his  deacription  of  an  Ebuge 
Nectarine  tree,  in  the  garden  of  West  Dean 
House,  Sussex,  174. 
Bowers,  on  destroying  the  Bug  and  Seale  oa 

Pine  plants^^OS. 
Bowie,  Mr.  JamesTBotanlcal  Collector  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  his  hints  for  the  better 
cultivation  of  Cape  1 
tions  (oAwrfisMf).  473L 
Boxtree  as  manure.  In  FVance,  SBX 
Braddick,  John,  Esq.,  F.H.&,   hia  ClafgaM 
Pearmain  Apole,  7a 
,  on  the  Beurr^  Speaot,  and   other 
Pean,  and  on  the  art  of  keeping  Frait,  144^ 
Braddick,  on  the  Present  de  Malinas  Pear.  331 

,  on  three  new  keeping  Pears,  S4a 
Brash,  Mr.,  oo  the  culture  and  use  of  the  sea 

or  shore  Cale  (Crambe  Maritima),  18a 

Brassica,  or  Cabbage  family,  on  its  Afftrcnt 

species  and  varieties,  by  PtoC  DecandoOe,  63L 

Breedon,  the  Rev.  J.  &,  hia  Bare  Court4iiB|aa 

Apple.7a  ^^*^ 

Breese,  Mr.  John,  grows  Pfaies  on  boards  placed 

over  a  pit  filled  with  dung,  ftc,  SOS. 
Brewing,  a  practical  treatise  oa,  by  C  N.  Hay- 
man  (oiftwrtfs^,  sa 
,  Mr.  Samuel  ChikTs  treatiae  on  [ad- 
svrtiaetf),  9a 
Brighton  Atbenseum  and  Ofieatal  Garden,  89. 
Brinjall  or  Aubergioa,  a  Tari^  of  tht  Ea- 

plant  Solanum  Helongena,  907. 
BntUh  Botanist  iad»er&ed),  loa 

Entomology,  by  John  Curtii^  Esq.  F.L& 

&C.,  remarks  on,  317. 
Farmer,  by  Mr.  John  Finlayson,  an. 

nounced,  99,  remarks  on,  ISiL 

Flower  Garden,  reviewed*  «.  6L 

Parks  and  Gardens,  renuurka  on,  by  BL 

Lennd.  royal  garden  engineer,  Potsdam,  308. 

British  Warblers,  ftc.,  by  Mr.  Robert  Sweet, 

.  F.L.S.,  some  account  of,  19S. 

Wines,  how  to  manufacture,  SS. 

Broccoli,  to  preserve  in  a  growing  atatcb  ft«m 

being  injured  by  the  firost,  291 
Brookhouse,  J.  £sq..  Cucumbers  grown  by  him 
in  a  dung  bed  in  the  front  of  apeach  bouje,  171. 
Brown,  K)bert,  Ek].,  F.&&,  IJA.  Ac,  5k 

,  Mr.,  gardener  at  Stowe,  8a 
Browns,  Messrs..  formeriy  of  Perth,  SS& 
Buchan,  Mr.  W,  F.R&,  on  improving  the 

Gardens  of  Cottages,  271 
Buck,  Mr.  W.,  hisKfonl  seedling  Grape.  78. 
Buda.  Kale^  on  blanching  and  forcing  i»y  John 

Wedgewood,Bsq.,307. 
Buda-Kale,  query  respecting,  472. 
Budding  in  the  Netherlands,  891 
Bulbous.jooted  Plants,  culture,  byMr.  Sweet,  31. 
Roots,  the  Rer.  W.  HeitMft*s  treatise 
on  ladatrtiAed).  99. 
Bulos,   his  Traits   d' Agriculture  flt  d*Horti. 

culture,  noticed,  437. 
Burges,  Mr.  James,  his  recipe  fbr  c      .       ^ 
liquid  far  efftctuaUy  destroying  CateipiUar^ 
Ants,  Worms,  and  other  Insects,  3891 
Bum,  Mr.  Henry,  F.H.a,  his  account  of  a  new 

seedling  Grape,  415u 
Bumard,  J.  P..  Esq.,  on  the  remunentioa  of 

gardeners,  141. 
Burton,  W.  D.,  Esq.,  SSi 
Bushy  Park,  near  Dublin,  the  residence  of  Sir 

Robert  Shaw,  bart,  963. 
Bulletin   des   Sciences,Agriookf,  at  Eoono- 

miques,  rema^iu  on,  390. 
Cabbage,  on  the  tree  variety, by  Bfr. P. Day,307, 

,  or  Brassica  fiimily,  see  Brassica,  a. 
Cactus,  several  species  of;  rrafled  on  Cactut 
trlqueter,  by  Mr.  Jdbn  Nairn,  17L 
Speciosus,  Speclosissimus,  and  other  or. 
namcmtal  succulent  Plants,  on  the  treatment 
of,  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Sbennan,  396. 
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munenrmen.  Tooting,  9BB, 
Cant  of  mazil,  query  rwpeoting.  S58 : 
Canutioos  Mkl  Ploooteei,  woDderftiJ 


Caley,  Mr.  Oeorge,  191 

Camellia  Britannica.  by  Meitn.  Chandler  and 

Buckingham,  some  account  of,  317. 

Japonica,var.Glarioia,  of  Mr.RoM,  211. 

,  new  rariety,  from  the  garden  of  T.  C 

Palmer,  Emi.,  SiL 
Oleifera,  87. 

,  fingle  white.flowered,  985. 
Campbell,  Blr.,  of  Bayswater  Garden,  Sia 
Canal  digging  machine  in  France,  323. 
Clipe  Heaths,  hintt  ft>r  the  better  cultivation 
of,  by  Mr.  Jamet  Bowie.  363. 

,  Lift  of,  which  hare  been  in  flower 
In  the  Tooting  Nunery  in  each  month  otthe 
year,  communicated  by  Meian.  RoUiaton, 

,  Tooting,  afc 

query  refpeoting,  358 :  anaw.  468. 

J  Ptoooteei,  wottderftiJ  eoUectton 

of;  by  Mr.  Hogg,  Florift,  PaddlngUm,  450. 
Caxrct,  Tkamip,  and  Radiah,  the  method  of 
rewtag  Seed  of  in  the  East  Indiai,  by  WiUiam 
Inglc^,  Eiq.,  174. 
CwttUia,  Eari  oC  254,  257. 
Cattlereagh  Hous^    County  of  BoMomiKm, 

dcKribod,  91 
Caswell,0.,  hit  Esoimi  Spitaenbeig  apple,  7SL 
Catalogue  de«  V^g^Uux  de  Fleine  Teire,  ^c 

par  M.  Soulange-Boflin,  account  of,  ISS. 
Catalogue  Raiionn^e  of  Books  (m  Uocticulture, 

suggested,  469 
Caterpillars,  ants,  wonns,  and  other  Insects, 
recipe  for  oomposina  a  UMiid  for  eflRsctually 
destroying,  by  Mr.  James  wuges,  389. 
CateipUlars  in  the  Nctheriands,  936. 

on  cabbages,  how  dostroyed  in  U- 
thuania,  81 

,  remarks  on  their  ravages  on  the 
pine  forests  of  Franconla.  321. 
Cauliflowers,  on  a  new  mooe  of  prescnring,  by 

Bdr.  Charles  Macintosh,  139. 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  grafting  of,  199. 

,  remarks  on  the  eflbct  o^  in 
Landscape,  by  John  Hiomfwon,  Esq.  118. 
^-* — ,  grown  in  trenches,  by  Mr.  J.  Anderson, 


Celery,t  ,    . 

F.H.&,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  170. 
Cels,  M.,  Nurseryman,  Paris,  49. 
Chamois  Goat,  210. 
Chandler  and  Buckingham,  Camellia  Britan. 

nica,  some  account  of.  317. 
Charcoal  dust,  as  a  top  dressing  for  onkms,  and 
as  a  care  for  the  clubbing  in  cabbages,  by  Mr. 
T.  Smith,  C.MH.&.  29& 
Charlemont,  Earl  of,  251 
Charlottenlimd,  «  royal  seat,  Copenhagen,  272. 
Cbarlottenburgb,  near  Copenhagen,    botanic 

garden  of,  272. 
Cherries,  forcing  ofl  hi  the  IGth  century,  in 
France,  323w 
,  on  destroying  a  black  insect,  which 

infiesU,46l 
.  to  scare  birds  from,  451 
Child,  Mr.  Samuel,  his  treatise  oo  brewing,  {atU 

vertised),  99. 
Chinampas,  or  floating  garden,  448. 
Chinese  rose,  as  a  stock  for  the  yellow  rose,  66. 
Chrysanthemums,  account  and  description  of 
flve  new  ChhMse,  &c  7SL 
,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  87. 
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Cochineal  Insects  and  Silk  Worms,  in  Spain. 

Cockerdl,  C  R,  Esq..  Jun.,  107. 

Cockles,  discovery  of  their  existence  \n  fresh 

water,  335. 
Code  of  Agriculture,  translated  into  French  by 

M.  Mathieu  Dombasle,  8a 
Coflte  from  the  seeds  of  Astragalus  Bortlcus, 

8SL440. 
Coloma,  Count,  of  Malines,  31 
CoUyns,  Willi«n,  Esq.,  on  a  Devonshire  prae- 

tice  in  planting  vines,  and  on  the  use  or  salt 

as  a  manure  for  arable  tends,  and  forrenovat- 

ing  grass  Uwns,  401. 
ColM.  a  variety  of  Brassica,  culUvatad  for  its 

ColviUe,  Mr.,  nurseryman,  31 1  nursery,  221. 
Colaean  CasUe,  treatment  ofthe  vines  at,  251 
Conservatory  at  Milbum  Tower,  264  ;  at  Mr. 

Angerstein's,  Blackbeath,  ibid. ;  at  Slane's 

Caatl«,MdL 
Conservatory  at  the  Orange^  Hampshire,  106 ; 

planting  and  list  of  planta,  loa 
Conservatory  at  Vienna,  82. 
Constantinople,  Botany  of,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 

^r  alsh,  293. 
Conversations  on  Botanv  (advertised),  234. 
Cooke.  Mr.,  fruiterer,  of  London,  36. 
Copennagen,  gardens  o^  270. 
Copperas,  as  a  v^etable  poison,  444. 
Coreopsis  tinctoria,  description  of,  453. 
Cormack,  Son.  and  ^ndair,  nurserymen.  New 

Cross,  Deptrord,  87. 
Cottle  economy,  351 
Cottagns,  premiums  given  to,  2ia 
Cotton,  growth  of,  in  New  Holland,  207. 
Country  labourer,  benefits  to  be  derived  hr. 

ftwn  a  garden,  &c.  by  W.  Stevenson,  Esq.  101 

-^  Mr.  DomM^SSS. 
Country  seats,  how  ruined  in  Ireland,  13w 

in  Ireland,  omitted  in  the  Ency. 

ckipadia  of  Gardening,  91 
Courtown  House,  County  of  Wexford,   de> 


Cinders  and  coal  ashes,  efikcts  of,  on  plantt.  294, 
OstinesB.  review  o«;  48.  6L  (flArrtfswQ,  98. 
aapton  Nursery,  notice  respecting,  2Sa 


Oassiflcation  of  plants,  remarks  on,  435. 
Cleghom,  James,  Esq.   Accountant  in  Edbi. 

burgh,  conductor  ofthe  Farmer^s  Magasine, 

his  tract  on   a    general  provident   institu- 

tlon  for  the  beocflt  of  the  working  classes, 

remarks  on,  317. 
Clerk,  Mr.,  botanical  dranghtiman,  61. 
Climate,  considered  with  regard  to  Horticul- 

ture,  by  T.  F.  Daniell,  Esq.  F.Ra,  287. 
Oubbing  hi  cabbages,  to  cure,  »3. 
Coal  ashes  and  cinders,  efibcts  of;  on  plants,  291 
Cobosa  scandens,  12. 
CoMwtt,  WUliam,  Esq ,  his  work  entitled  The 

Woodbinds ;  or,  a  Treatise  on  Planting,  ftc, 

aoeountof,  195. 


scribed.  91 

Cov^tGarden  Market— January,  February, 
and  March,  216  ^  April,  May,  and  June^ 
348 ;  July,  August,  and  September,  4G2. 

Cow  tree,  of  South  America,  86. 

Coxheath,  new  fnuU  planted  on,  by  Mr.  BnuL 
dick,  34. 

Crabtree,  Miss,  fhiit  of  Pyrus  Japonica  exhU 
bited  by  her,  87. 

Cranberry,  on  the  cultivation  of  the  English 
and  American,  and  the  water  cress  at  Bret- 
ton  HaU,  by  Mj.  Christie  IhiiT,  CM.H.&  151. 

Cucumber,  a  very  large  one,  noticed,  453. 

Cucumbers,  early,  grown  hi  a  pit  by  Mr.  John 

Meams,  17a 

grown  in  a  dung  bed  In  the  front  of 

a  peach  house,  by  J.  Brookhouse,  Esq^  171 : 

on  fordng,  by  Mr.  ThomasAUen,  F.H.S.,41& 

Culinary  vegeuUes,  mode  of  accelerating  in 
Louvaine,  325. 

Cultivation  without  dung,  90L 

Currants,  hybrids,  remarks  on,  461 

Curtis,  John,  Esq.,  his  British  Entomology, 
remarks  on,  317. 

Curtis,  Mr.  Samuel,  his  account  of  a  Bme 
duster  for  the  destruction  of  bisects,  415. 

Curtis,  Mr.  William,  founder  df  the  Botanical 
Magasine,  47, 59.  Oa 

Curtis*s  directions  for  cultivating  the  Ciambe 
maritima  (advertised),  232. 

Cuttings  of  oranges,  how  to  prepare,  9B6. 

Cyclamen  Persicum,  on  the  ciriture  of,  by  Mr. 
John  Wiimot,  F.H.a,  386. 
,  sweet  scented,  remarks  on,  453. 

Dacre,  the  Rev.  B.,  A.L.S.,  his  testimonies  fai 
fkvour  of  salt  as  manure  {advertised),  97. 

Dairies  of  Switzeriand,  remarks  ^^1* 

Dairy  account  book  (advertised),  99SL 

Dalhousie  Castie  and  Gardens,  ftc.  by  Mr.  J. 
Archibald,  CM^.a,  251. 
,  Countess  of,  a  aealousand  indefati- 
gable botanist,  255. 
Gardens,  ^n  of;  298. 

Dalkeith,  Botany  of,  256,  8S7. 

2 
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DrU,  Mr.  Janw«,  on  nuing  and  firuitiBg  ^nct 

with  the  beat  of  leaves,  without  dung  or  fire 

beat,  306. 
Dalmatiaa  atrawberrr,  82. 
Daniell,  T.  F.,  Eml  F.  R.&»  38, 39.    On  cUmate 

with  refard  to  Horticulture.  287. 
Daphne  laurcola,  in  Corsica,  199. 
Day,  Mr.  P.,  on  the  tree  cabbage,  307. 
Deam*fl  improved  mode  of  building  iatbtertUe' 

meni),  2^ 
Decandolle,  ProficMor,  49 ;  hia  memoirs  on  Le- 

guminosen,  319. 
Denmark,  Botanic  gardens  of,  52. 

Horticulture  of,  84. 
Deptford  Nursery,  87. 
Dem,  Mr.j^r  Scarbrflck,  bis  mode  of  ticketing 

plants,  187. 
Detfontaines,  Professor,  49i 
Dickens,  C  &  Esq.,  bot4)ed  for  forcing  cucum- 
ber constructed  by  him,  169. 
Dickson,  Hr.  R,  a  spirited  intelligent 

from  East  Lothian,  88. 
Dingwall,   Miss  Anne,   communication  fttnn 

her  on  the  winter  manaoement  of  bees,  153. 
Distillation  from  plums,  W. 
Dodder,  French  mode  of  destroying,  79. 
Dombasle,  M.  Bfathieu  de,  his  translatioD  of 

the  Code  of  Agriculture,  80. 
Dunbasle,  M.  Mathieu  d^  son  Annalei  A^i- 

ocrfes  de  Roviile,  account  of,  196L 
Domestic  animals  in  France,  society  for  the 
amelioration  oi;  444. 
economy,  353. 
Don,  Mr.  Geonc,  A.L.S,  56,  62,  164,  304. 
Donald,  Mr.  Kobert,  NaUonal  and  Pnctical 

Agriculture,  &c,  in  rhjrme,  account  of,  316. 
Donald,  Mr.,  on  a  modeof  keeping  apples,  268. 
DouettcRichardot,  Nicholas,  de  la  Pratique 

de  r  Agriculture.  &c,  account  of,  196i 
Douglas,  Mr.  David,  63. 
Down  lands,  enrichment  of,  in  Holland,  445. 
Drip  in  hothouses,  fian  to  prevent,  by  J.  fL 

Neame,  Esq..  FJia,  431 ;  by  Mr.  Saul,  481. 
Drummond*s  First  Steps    to  Botany  (adver- 

tfsttf),231 
Dry  rot,  mode  of  preventing,  S36L 
Dublin,  gardens  oC  1<L 
Dudgeon,  Mr.  John,  44. 
Dull;  Mr.  ChrUUe,  C.M.Ha,  on  the  eultiva- 

tion  of  the  English  and  American  cranberry 

and  the  water-cress.  at  Brettoo  Hall,  151. 
D'iS;  Mr.,  and  Mr.  W.  Seymour,  a  new  mode 

of  training  the  peach  tree,  communicated  by 

them,  m 
Dunbar,    ProresM>r,   F.R.S.E.,  catalogue    of 

Ericc  bi  his  collection,  ISL 
Duncan,  Mr.  Andrew,  sen.,  M.D,  Vioe-Pre- 

sident  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  So. 

dety,  remarks  on  his  discourse,  ftc,  218. 
Dunne,  Mr.,  at  Marley,  289: 
Du  Petit  TbouArs.  M..  48. 
Durham,  GeoeraL  of  Largo,  in  Fifle,  vinery 

designed  for,  254. 
Dutton.  Hdy,  Esq.,  landscape-gardener,  358. 
Eaton  Hall,  near  Chester,  described  by  fifr. 

Lenn<<,  309. 
Eaux  et  for^  traits  gto^ral  des  chasses  et 

ptebca,  &c,  par  M.  Baudrillart,  196. 
Eddison,  Mr.  John,  of  Penxance,  342. 
Edible  fruits  of  Sierra  Lemie,  some  account  of 

tbeni,&c.,  164. 
Edinburgh  Amateur  Florist  Society,  2ia 
Education  of  gardeners,  a  225.  26a 
Edwards,   Mr.,   Sydenham,  F.L.a,  botanical 

draughtsman,  47.  60. 
Egan,  Mr.,  gardener.  Mount  Menlon,  261. 
Eager,  translation  of,  by  BomhoU,  on  the 

culture  of  the  truffle,  32a 
Eigg  plant,  on  cultivating  and  cooking  a  par. 

ticular  variety,  &a,  by  P.   Rainier,   Eaq., 

RN.,  F.Ra.  &a,  307. 
Elm  trees  in  Camberwell  Grove,  Surrey,  on  a 

disease  which  has  attacked  certain,  by  a  con. 

slant  reader,  37a 
Embankment  at  Kosslare,  495. 
EmigraUon  of  gardenen,  2061 
Endives,  dcM^riDtion  of  the  difftrent  varieties 

cultivated  in  the  g.^r.ien  of  the  Horticultural 


Society,  Lomion,  in  the  year  1824.  by  Hr, 
Andrew  Matthews,  4ia 
Entom<4ogy,  an  introduction  to,  by  W.  Kirtiy 
M.A.,  R&a,  F.I^a,  and  W.  Speoce.  Fml, 
F.Ua  (adgertued),  99. 361 ;  remarks oa,  I9& 
Ehtom<4ogy.  British,  a  nomenclature  of  («^ 

veni$ed),36\. 
E^pactis  palustr'uL  found  near  Dalkeith,  357. 
Epura  nursery,  25. 

^c«,  catalogue  oi,  in  the  coUection  of  fto> 
feasor  Dunbar,  F.R.aE.,  Ike..  131. 
classification  of,  according  to  their  as. 

tive  soils  and  habitations,  364. 
in  flowo*  in  the  Tooting  nurwrv,  from 

Oct  1st,  to  Nov.  26th,  1825,  6i. 
in  flower  in  the  Tooting  nursery,  dwJag 
a  whole  year,  364. 
Eqpalier  for  fruit  trees.  Invented  by  Mr.  A. 

Stewart,  CM.H.a,  3ia 
Evaporation,  heat  and  mfristure,  oo  the  rela- 
tions of;  27. 
Excursion  Horticttlturale,  R^t  d*uiie.  tail  k 
Londres,  dans  le  mois  d'ArriL  1891^   par 
M.  Soulange-Bodin.  reviewed.  189. 
Exotic  Flora,  br  Pronssor  Dr.  Hooker,  47. 60. 
Experiments,  hints  for,  355. 
Falk,  Baron,  5SL 

Farm  buildings,  bock  of  dedgns  for  (c^wcr. 
Uted^,  97. 
royal,  m  Denmaric,  some  account  cf,  446. 
Farmer*!  account  book  (adwertiati),  932. 


memorandum  book  (grfweitfsftrf),  238. 
Farming  Society  of  Ir^and,  April  8,  399. 
Felton,  S.  Esq.,  queries  and  suagettions  by,  46Q. 
Fence,  a  formidable  one,  by  Mr.  Groom,  350. 

American,  327. 
Ferraria  Pavonim.  on  tbe  culture  of,  by  Mr. 

L.  Mathieu,  Iffl. 
Ferussac,  Baron  de,  81. 
Fidd  be^  art  of  obtaining  sugar  from,  Stt. 
gardening,  and  on  the  gardens  of  tkxm 
servants  in  Scotland,  by  Varus,  SSa 
Fig  and  grape,  an  account  of  a  method  of  dv 
uining  verv  early  crops  of,  by  T.  A.  Kni^t, 
Esq.,  F.R.aL,  ftc,  4fla 
Fig.trees,  on,  and  an  account  of  their  cultiva- 
tion, &c,  by  J.  Sabine,  Esq.  F.B.&  kc  16BL 
Fig.trees,  the  Rev.  O.  Swayne*s  mode  of  pro. 
tectlng  the  tranches  of,  during  winter,  306. 
Finlayson,  Mr.  John,  his  British  Farmer  an. 

nnuuced,  99;  reviewed,  192. 
Fiscber,  Dr.,  of  Petersburgh.  5L  8*. 
Fish,  idea  of  naturalising,  t^  Mr.  BakeweO,  SSSi 
FUhlng  Book  {ad9erti$ed),  474w 
Fleetwood,  Blr.  Thomas,  on  hastening  the  ma- 
turity of  erapes  on  open  walla,  16a 
Fletcher,  Mr.  K.,  hIa  garden  and  vinery,  254. 
Flora  Conmicua,  review  of;  4a  6L    (adter- 
^sed),  99.  474 
of  Dalhousie  CasUe,  ftc  25a 
,  Society  of;  at  Brussels,  352. 
,  the  Scottish  Cryptogamic,  by  Robert  R. 
GrevUle,  LL.D.,  &r,,  review  of,  16SL 
Florist  Society,  Edinburgh  anaateur,  219. 
Flower,  artificial,  maker  of,  341. 
Flower-garden,  Chilian,  206. 
Flower-pots,  ornamental  forms  for,  by  Mr.  Wil. 
mot,  of  the  Lewisham  nursery,  39a 
Flower-shows,  Islington,  346;  Windsor,  346; 
Hammersmith,  347 :  Chelsea,  347 ;  Dulwich, 
347;  Newington,  347 ;  Lancaster,  347.  450; 
Manchester,  450 ;   Preston,  450 ;  Uxbiidge^ 
430;  Windsor,  450;  York,  450. 
Floyd*!  E^s*^y  ^  I^  Breaking  {fldoertkeiU 
23^474 
Game  Book  {advertised),  474. 
Fonthill  Abbey,  210. 
Forbes,  Mr.  John,  A.L.a,  56^  62;  inscriptioo 

to  his  memory,  360. 
Forbes,    Mr.,   on   country  seats  in  Ireland, 
omitted  in  the  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  94 
Forroit,  Mr.,  of  Sion  House,  34a 
Forsyth,  Mr.,  gardener,  Dublin,  la 
Forsvth^s  Treatise  on  Fruit  Trees  (advertiaedi, 

234 
Foulk,  Mr.  W.,  on  the  Madeira  vacdnium,  3QSL 
Fountains  proposed  for  St.  Jamesis  Park,  281 
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France,  botanic  gariena  ol^  4& 

Fraaer,  Mr.  Charles,  C.M.H.S..  Curator  of  the 

Colonial  Oardeo  at  Port  Jacluon,  86. 
Fraaer,  Mr.  Jaaoes,  on  the  gardening  of  Ireland, 

lafiGl. 
Frcdriluborg,  a  ro jal  leat,  Copenhagen,  S70. 
Fromont,  garden  of,  1S8. 
Froct,  Mr.  John,  89. 

Fruit  Grower't  Instructor  {adifertiaed),  9a 
Fnut,lnfect«d  with  wonns,djngerof  eating,45l 
,  new  Tar^etie*  Qf,  to  raiae,  SSi. 
,  notices  of  new  or  remarkable  yarieties, 

lipowd  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the 

year  182S,  which  were  exhibited  at  meetings 

of  the  Horticultural  Society,  73. 

F^t  tree*,  adrantage  of  summer  pruning,  325. 

,  how  to  distinguish  by  blossom,  200. 

,  mode  of  training  en  quenouille,46a 

,  observations  upon  the  eflbcts  of 

age  upon  the  different  kinds  of,  with  an 

account  of  some  new  varieties  of  nectarines, 

by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.,  &c.  68. 
Fhiit  trees,  on  ringing  of,  by  Mr.  R.  Werth- 

meister,  187. 
Fulton,  Bir.  George,  on  the  use  and  abuse  of 

watering  vegetables  in  dry  seasons,  and  on 

the  advantages  of  shade  to  culinary  crops  in 

times  of  great  drought,  399. 
G.,  Mrs.,  query  and  answer,  359. 
O.  R.,  on  the  importance  of  regularity  and 

systematic  conduct  in  gardeners,  278. 
G.  R.  G.,  his  remarks  on  the  treatment  under- 

gardeners  receive  Arom  their  masters,  410. 
Game  Book,  <»  Sportsman's  Journal  iadver- 

tisetf),  233. 
Gandy,  Mr.  Walter,  hU  life  and  death.  472. 
Gardens,  and  state  of  gardening  in  Denmark, 

by  Mr.  Jens  Petersen,  269. 
Garden  Botany,  review  o^47. 
Gardens  of  C(^)enhagen,  270. 

of  cottages,  on  their  improvement,  as 

practised  by  Lord  Cawdor,  275. 
of  farm  servants  in  Scotland,  259i 
Garden  of  Fromont,  19a 

Sherard,  at  Eltham.  S5l 
oriental,  of  Brighton,  21 1.  45a 
Gardeners,  educaUon  of,  225.  35a  463:  emi. 

gration  of,  206.  356. 
hardener,  on  the  er 

anjr  where  else  than  in  hb  garden. 


Gardener,  on  the  evil  efikcts  of  being  lodged 

anv  where  else  than  in  hb  garden,  135. 
Gardeners,  young  men  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  garden,  345. 
under,  remarks  <m  the  treatment 
they  receive  from  their  masters, 
by  O.  R.  O.,  4ia 
on  the  Importance  of  system  and 

regularity  in  their  conduct,  27a 
on  the  remuneration  of,  by  J.  P. 
Bumard,  Esq.,  14L 
Gardener's  Magas'mc,  its  uie,  1.  9l  26a 

of  Germany,  81.  321. 
Gardening  and  agriculture  of  China,  44a 
Gardening  in  Ireland,  present  state  of,  la  261. 
in  the  Illinois,  by  Mr.  ^ViUiam  Hall, 

Ute  of  Ewell,  Surrey,  327. 
in  Poland,  on  the  present  state  of, 

by  Professor  Kitaiewski,  (^5. 
,  its  agreeableness  and  utility,  1.  26a 
Society  of  Prussia,  51. :  transactions 
of,  reviewed,  186, 30a 
Geraniacete,  review  of,  47.  61. ;  (advertised)  ya 
German  mode  of  destroying  caterpillars,  81.      j 
Germany,  botanic  gardens  of,  50. 
Germination  of  seeds,  323.  j 

Ghent,  shew  of  pUmU  at,  83.  | 

,  society  or  agriculture  and  botany,  201.  , 
Gibbs,  Mr.,  of  the  lirompton  nursery,  3a5.  i 
Gibson,  Bfr.  William,  pine  apples  grown  by  him 
under  a  flrame  with  the  heal  of  leaves  alone, 
171 ;  his  life  and  death,  360. 
Glasgow  botanic  garden,  catalogue  of,  93. 
Glasmg  sashes,  a  new  mode  proposed  by  Mr. 

John  Read,  307  :  by  Mr.  Saul,  431. 
Goats  of  Thibet,  80. 

G<ridie,  Mr.,  of  the  Monk  wood  nursery,  84. 
Goodwin's  new  system  of  shoeing  horses  {fld- 
9ert9$ed),2S3. 
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Gooseberry  plant,  a  remarkably  large,  growing 

in  the  garden  of  Mr.  William  Bates,  a  mar- 

ket  gardener,  at  DufBeM,  near  Derby,  171. 

Gooseberry  shows,  211.  450. 

Oorrie,  Mr.  Archibald,  C.M.H.&,  on  the  Hun- 

tingdon  willow,  44. 
Gourds  and  poropions,  on  the  cultivation  of,  by 

Mr.  Henry  Gray,  15a 
Gowen,  J.  R  Esq.  F.H.a,  on  a  hybrid  amaryllis 
produced  between  A.  vittata    and  A.  regina 
vittata,  70. 
Grafting  and  budding,  in  the  Illinois,  329. 
,  modes  of,  in  France,  323. 
the  cedar  on  the  larch,  199. 
the  pine  and  ar  tribe,  79. 
wax,  utility  of,  by  D.  Powell,  Esq.,  67. 
Grain,  preservation  of,  on  a  new  t^an,  446. 
Granadilla,  on  setting  the  fhiit  oL  15. 
Grange,  Mr.,  fhiiterer,  London.  35. 
Grape,  an  account  of  a  new  seedling,  by  Mr. 
Henry  Bum,  F.H.a.  415. 
,  a  large  plant  of  Ute  Hamburgh  variety 

noticedriSS. 
and  flg,  an  account  of  a  method  of  ob- 
taining very  early  crops  of,  by  T.  A. 
Knight,  Esq.  F.R.a  &c,  426. 
,  a  moveable  trellis  for,  by  Mr.  Long, 

noticed,  454.    {advertised) ,  41 S. 
,  cultivation  of,  at  Inistioge,  34a  458: 

inSicUy,8SL 
,  Tottenham  Park  muscat,  87. 
,  Frontignac,  a  peculiarity  in  the  treat- 
ment of,  at  Dalhousie  Castle,  253. 
,  on  fecundating  the  blos«om  of  the  black 

Damascus,  by  Mr.  W.  Ross,  306. 
,  on  iorcine,  as  practised  in  Denmark,  by 
Mr.  Peter  Lindegoard.  C.M.H.S.,  16a 
on  open  walls^n  hastening  the  maturity 

of,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fleetwood,  16a 
,  sorts  grown  near  Copenhagen,  271. 
,  laford  seedling,  72. 
,  West's  St.  Peter,  36. 
Grass  garden  at  the  New  Cross  nursery,  115. 
Gratsei,  culture  of,  in  Holland,  445. 

of  the  Netherlands,  work  on,  442. 

,  on  cultivating  a  collection   of,   in 

pleasure-grounds  or  Sower-gardens,  &c.  by 

Mr.  George  Sinclair,  F.L.&  Ra  &c,  nur. 

seryman,  2&  IISL 

Gray,  fifr.  Henry,  on  the  cultivation  of  gourds 

andpompions,  15a 
Great  Britain,  garden  botany  of,  53. 
Oreoe's  Facts  and  Observations  on  the  Hus- 
bandry of  Canada  {advertised),  232. 
Green  fly  and  other  insects,  a  simple,  eflectual, 
and  expeditious  mode  of  destroying,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  M*Laurin,  390. 
Green-house,  description  of  a,  in  the  garden  of 
Sir  Robert  Preston,  Bart  at  Valleyfleld,  in 
Perthshire,    by   Mr.    Alexander    Stewart, 
CM.H.S.,  423L 
Green  vegetable  manure,  on  the  eflfbcts  of,  20. 
Greenshields,  Mr.  William,  on  the  culture  of 

the  pine-apple,  426. 
GreviUe,  Robert  K.,  LL.D.  &c,  review  of  his 

Scottish  Cryptogamic  Flora,  62. 
Grierson,  W.  Esq.,  SecreUry  to  the  Dumfries 

and  Galloway  Horticultural  Society,  217. 
Grisenthwaite's  new  Theory  of  Agriculture, 

(advertised),  ass. 
Groom,  Mr,  F.H.a,   of  Walworth's  FlorisU' 

garden,  349. 

Ouilding,  the  Rev.  L.,  R  A.  F.Ra,  his  account 

of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  St  Vincent,  re. 

viewed,  193. 

GyUenborg's  Principles  of  Agriculture  {adeer- 

«^.233.  ^    ^        ^ 

Hackney  Nursery  Garden  catalogue,  by  Conrad 

Loddiges  and  Sons,  remarks  on,  318. 
Ilail  and  thunder  protectors,  remarks  on,  3ia 
In  Savoy,  325. 
,  Society  for  assurance  against,  444. 
Hall,  WiUlam,  Esq.,  late  of  Ewell,  Surrey,  his 
letter  Arom  the  Illinois,  327.  . 

Hall's  concise  treatise  on  destroying    heath 

(advertised),  2SSL 
Halliday,  Mrs.,  a  Scotch  botanist,  256. 
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neyt,&c 
Hint,  Mr. 


HamUton.W.,  Eiq^  M.D.,on  the  cuMvatioQ  in 

Eai^wMl  of  the  CaroliDa  wax4ne,  403w 
Hammer  for  waU-trees,  impiored  form  of.  £13. 
UanoTerian  method  of  Mvinf  lettuce  wed.  81. 
Hjunly  beetbt,  monthly  Ikt  of,  which  hare  been 

in  flower  in  the  open  air  at  Mmii>  RoHin. 

•on*t  nurMry*  Tooting,  374. 
Haret  or  rabbiu,  to  preaenre  plants  Aram.  SIO. 
Hay,  it*  oomprettion  for  exportation.  SS7. 
Hay.«iakiog  machine,  in  Switserlano,  800. 
Hay,  Mr.  J.,  garden  architect,  Edinb.  2ia  25S. 
Hayman't  Pnctical  TreatiM  on  Brewing  (fld- 

9ertti>ed)j,  99.233, 
Haynes*t  EMay  on  Soili  and  Compogta  (adver- 

Haywvd'a  Science  of  Agricoltoxe  {mdvertued). 

Science  of   Horticalture  (mtber- 
tited),i3t. 
Heat,  moirture,  and  eraporatton,  on  the  re- 

Utiont  of,  57. 
Heatha,  Cane,  liit  of  Prafeasor  Donbar't  cd. 
lection.  131.  Mmithly  catalogue  of  those  in 
flower  In  the  Tooting  nursery  throughout  the 
year,  361  On  the  culture  of,  by  Mr.  Bowie, 
361  In  flower  in  the  Tooting  nursery  in 
October  and  November,  1825,  8& 
Heropel,  the  Rer.  Mr/,  the  German  pomologist, 

190.  304. 
Herbaceous  vegetables^ode  of  gfalUng,  by  the 

Baron  de  Tschudy.  79. 
Herbert,  the  Rev.  W.,  bis  treatise  on  bulbous 

roots  (tub0erti*ed),99. 
Hethrington,  Mr.,  President  of  the  Irish  Hor 

ticultural  Society,  9Si. 
Hints  on  the  duties  and  qoaliflcations  of  land- 
stewards  and  agents  {advertised),  833. 
Hints  on  the  formation  of  gardens  and  plea- 

sure-grounds  (<M/iiertisnf^,  2K. 
Hiort's  treatise  on  the  construction  of  chim- 
&c,  remarks  on,  4SS. 
~    William,  on  the  culture  of  orcbU 
deous  plants,  465. 
Hoe,  improTement  on,  343. 
Hogg,  Mr.  Thomas,  florist,  Paddtngton,  his  col. 

lection  of  carnations,  4w. 
HolboU,  Mr.,  botanic  gardener,  Charlotten. 

burgh,  272. 
Holford,  Charles,  Eso.,  F.H.a,  his  dcscripUon 

of  a  plne-housc  and  pits,  172. 
Holland,  botanic  gardens  of,  52. 
Hooker,  W.  J.,  LUD.  F.R.  A.  L.a  Ac..  47. 60. 
Homby^s  Dissertation  on  Lime  in  Agricultnre 

{adtferti»td),9S3. 
Homemann,  Mr.,  a  celd>rated  botanist,  27SL 
Homor,  F.  Esq.,  351. 
Horses,  Russian  work  on,  448L 
Horticultural  Impostor,  451 

residence  {advertised)  ^  231. 
Society,  Caledonian,  5. 92. 91 218. 

337.455. 
Society,  CaIedonian,their  garden, 

description  of,  and  plan,  90. 
Society  of  Cambridge,  450. 

of  DumfKes  and  Gallo. 

way,  219.  3S8.  456l 
of  Edinburgh,  New,  219. 
of  Glasgow,  45& 
of  Hampshire,  450. 
of  Hereford,  335.  44A 
of  Ireland,  339. 457. 
and  garden  at  Jamaica, 
35.86.332. 
of  London,  beneficial  in. 

fluenceof,  62. 
Obsenrations  on  tiiearti. 
cle  of  •'  A  Fellow  of  the  Society,"  reUtive 
to  the  conduct  and  administration  of,  Stc,  393. 
Horticultural  Society,  number  of  Feflows  of. 
In  1834,  62. 
Remarks  on,  391.  146l 
,  garden,  63.  S13.  344.  461. 
notices  of  new  or  re. 
markaUe  rarieties  of  ftviU  ripened  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  the  year  1822,  72. 
Horticultural  Society,  meetings  of,  December 
«Oth,  January  Sd  and  17th,  Tiebruary  7th  and 


June  6th  and  90th,  314.    Jidy  4Ch  t 
4591    August  1st  and  15th,  460L 
Horticulmral  Sodety's  rgwrt  of  the  p*^'^ 


21st,  212L    Match  7th  and  Slat,  fi!3L     AkA 
4th  and  18th, J4L     May  9d  and  I6Ui,  Stt 
"    ' fSth, 

rnort  of  the 
committee  reviewed,  312:  State  of  1 
counts  <rf'the  Society,  and  of  the  garden,  51& 

Horticultural  Society^s  garden,  repottoo,  ie> 
viewed,  812, 

Horticultural  Society's  reciriatkns  ftw  the  ad. 
mission  of  gardeners,  Si4.  Slate  of  the  ae- 
coont^  316. 

Horticultwal  Sodety*s  garden,  t 


I 


ig  towards  the  formstioQ  or  wmaw  t 
of,  &C.  by  Mentor,  412. 
Hovticuttnral  Society,  sale  of  garden  |imli!«, 

343. 
Hortioultura]  Society,  transactions  of,  revleved, 
VoL  v.,  6&  and  lOa   VoL  tL  part  L  287.    VoL 
▼1.  nan  UL,  noike  of,  312.    VoL  ri  pact  ii. 
'reviewed,  415. 
Horticultural  Society  of  New  Totk,  905. 


in  FatH,  hopes  of  ealn- 
Uishing.  8L 


of  Rosa,  449. 
of  Yoricshire,  pari 
of  their  meethig  In  May,  334^  in  July,  44A 
Horticulture  in  St.  Petenburgh,  447. 
of  Denmark,  84. 
in  Kamtchatka,  326. 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  208L 
Hottut  An^R^u^dvertise^,  IOOl 

Cantabrigiensis  of  Mr.  Donn,  57. 
Gramineus  W^obuiueusis  ((UdwerOted^ 
98. 
Hosacfc.  Professor,  53.    Descitetive  nodoe  of 

WaMham  House,  gOSL 
Hotbed  for  forcing  cucumbers,  cofHtmcted  fay 

C  S.  Dickens,  Esq.  16a 
Hothouse  bulbous-rooted  piantt,on  tbeoritivs. 
tionof,  31. 
Sre^piaces,  directloiM  fix-  the  ma. 
nagement  o^  by  William  Atkin. 
son,  Esq.  F.RSJ,  167. 
flues,  an  account  of  an  experiment 
on,  ftc.  by  Mr.  Matthias  Saul,  152. 
flues,  on  the  management  of,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Swayne,  43a 
Hothouses,  apparatus  for  vaitfilating.  by  Mr. 
G.  MugUston.  173:  by  J.WUliams,  Eaq.  4ia 
Hothouses,  hint  for  heating,  by  gas,  355. 
Hoy,  Mr.,  F.  h.  S.,  his  supposed  teventkm,  29Sl 
Huddlestone,  T.  C.  Esq.,  P.  H  S.,  his  account, 
of  an  attempt  to  arrest  the  ravages  of  the 
aphb  lanigera,  &c ,  38& 
Humboldt,  Baron  de,  49.  86. 
Hume,  Sir  Abraham,  Bart.,  F.RSi  H.&  Ac 
communication  from  him  on  some  remarkable 
specimens  of  exotics,  154 
Hunneman,  Mr.  J.,  botanical  and  hortlcnitnrsi 
agentjOn  the  Frendi  or  Teltow  turnip,  307. 
Hunt's  Picturesque  Domestic  Architecture  {Mt- 

vertked),  97. 
Huntingdon  WiHow,  on  the  ciritivation  of,  as  a 

timber  tree.  44. 
Hutchison,  Mr.  James,  nudener,  £57. 
Hutton,  Dr.  James,  .38.  4a 
Hyde  nirk,  lodges  now  erecting  in,  by  W.  D 

Burton,  Esq.  353. 
Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  gardens,  improve, 
ment  o^  8a    By  John  Tlroaison,  Esq.,  28a 
By  the  Conductor,  28SL 
Hygrometer  of  Mr.  Daniell,  287. 
Hypericum  crispum,  poison  to  sheepi  8K. 
Ice-house  at  St  Ouen,  near  Pkris»  444. 
Indian  ITiIlet  in  Germany,  82. 
Ingledew,  William.  Esq.,  on  the  method  of  rear, 
ing  seed  in  the  East  Indies,  &c  of  Che  carrot, 
turnip,  and  radish,  to  prevent  the  deterior. 
ation  of  those  veg^ables,  171 
Insects  and  Crustacea,  directions  Ibr  collecting 
and  preserving  (oitoeitiserf),  36a 
on  apfte  and  cherry  trees»  method  of 
destroying,  by  T.  Pntherus,  Esq.  169. 
on  mignonette,  queries  respecting^  472. 
Island  of  Jersey,  its  horticulture,  87. 
Italy,  botanic  gardens  o^  52. 
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Italy,  north  oL  remark*  on  tta  agricuttuiv  and 

gardening,  988. 
Jobbing  gardener,  on  the  life  of;  91* 
Johna,  W.,  UD.,  hU  work  on  Practical  Botany, 

ftc.  an  account  oe;  liJiS. :  {advertised),  S81. 
Johnson'*  Eiaay  on  the  Uae*  of  &at  for  Agiical. 

tural  Purposea  {advertised),  2aSL 
Johnaton,  Mr.  Andrew,hbdeacriptioaofa 


pit,  to  be  heated  br  tteam,  erected  inSlbug- 

borottgb  garden*,  Stafibrdshirc,  407. 
Jone*,  Mr.,  optician,  Charing  Croa*,  38. 
Judd,  Mr.  Daniel,  F.  H.S.  on  transplanting  peM 

for  early  crop*,  164. 
Juaaieuean  Claaciacation,  remarka  on,  49& 
Kenaington  Garden*  and  Hyde  Parli,  improre- 

nent*  on,  80. 
Ker,  John  Bellenden,  bq.  F.L.aH.a,  *&,  60l 
Kerr,  Mr.,  gardener,  3G8L 
Kew  Garden*,  notice*  raapectfaig,  64.  fiSe.  368. 
Kirby,  WiUiam,  Esq.  M.  A^  F.R.a  &  L.a,  and 

W.  flpence,  F.L^a,  Eaq.,  iheir  intn)duction  to 

EntomologT  {adoertised),  90 ;  remark*  on,  192. 
Kitaiew*ki,Profe**(H',  hi*aooountof  the  pre* 

sent  atate  of  gardening  in  Poland,  576. 
Knapp't  Gramtnea  Britannica  {ad»erU§ed),  474. 
KneVet,  Mr.,  Tumham  Greenu  87. 
Knigh^    Mr.  Jo>9>h*   F.U.9^   nuneryinMi, 

Knight's  nursery.  King's  Road,  notice  ot,  9S1. 
Knigbt,  T.  A.  Esq.,  F.  a  &,  Piw.  Hort.  Soc, 

&c  his  account  of  a  method  of  ob- 

taining  very  early  crops  of  the  gnpe 

•ndflg,  4Sa 
bb  account  of  a  new  rarlety  of  plum, 

called  the  Downton  imperatrlce,  66. 
bia  hypothesis  concerning  green  ▼egaC- 

able  manure,  90. 
hi*  obaenration*  upon  the  eflbcta  of 

age  on  diflbrent  kinds  of  fhiit  trees, 

with  an  account  of  some  new  rarie- 

ties  of  nectarines,  6B. 
his  obserraticms  on  the  cultivation  of 

strawberries,  304. 
on  the  Influence  of  pcAlen  In  cross 

breeding  upon  the  colour  of  the  seed 

coat*  of  plants,  and  the  qoaUiiea  of 

their  fruit*,  68. 
on  the  preparation  of  airawbeirj  plants 

for  early  forcing,  16& 
on  the  protection  of  the  Wnaanms  of 

waUtree*,  173. 
upon  the  benefldal  effbct*  of  protecting 

the  stem*  of  flruit-tree*  nrom  flrost 


in  early  spring,  4Mk 
fria  paniculata,  one 
scribed,  Essex.  4fi2. 


Kodreoteria  panicuu 


spedmeo*  of,dei. 


Labour  book  (aHverOsed),  232. 

Lachlan,  Robert,  Esq.  on  hybrid  currants,  461 

Lactometers,  Tarioos  sort*.  201 

La  Gaaca,  Professor  Don  Mariano.  85 ;  on  the 

botany  and  gardening  of  S|Miin.  836. 
Lambert,    Ayhner    Bourke,     £sq.,     F.  R.  a 

V.  P.L.a,  tec.  &c.  21&  018.  357. 
Land,  price  of,  at  Warsaw,  32S. 
Landscape_gardening,  Essays  on,  by  Rleboid 

Morris,  ^.  {advertised).  100. 
Landscape  gardening  in  Britain,  5. 

of  Britain  and  Germany, 

comparative  remarks  on,  by  Mr.'Lenn^,  310. 
Larix  eommunls,  specimens  of.  In  PoUnd,  377. 
Lathrsea  squamaria,  culture  of,  256. 
I«urel,  common,  in  Denmark,  remarks  on,  fiOSL 
Lasenki,  a  palace  near  Warsaw,  377. 
Lee's  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  notice  of,  2S0i 
Leggett,  Mr,  a  landscape-gardener  of  original 

talent,  262. 
Leguminoss^  ProC  DecandoDe's  work  on,  319. 
Lraion  and  Orange  Trees,  management  of  Im- 

ported  plants,  by  Mr.  W.  Moore,  152. 
Lenn€.  Bi,  royal  garden  engineer  at  Potsdam, 

on  British  paries  and  gan^s,  30a 
Limeuduster,  for  the  destrtttion  of  insects  on 

firuit-trees,  account  of;  by  Mr.  acurtis,  415. 
Leschenault,  Bl,  4a 

Lettuce  seed,  Hanoverian  method  of  saving,  81. 
Leuchs  Char,  Volstkndige  Auleitung  lur  M&s- 

tung  der  Thiere,  account  of,  19& 


Levingston's  pradtleal  trcfttise  on  the  goose- 
berry {advertised),  23a 
-lilium,  on  an  anomalous  appearance  at,  Ac,  by 

R  M.  Baines,  Esa  Surgeon,  HendoD,  S7a 
Lily  of  Solomon,  m5.  * 

Lima,  or  Butter  Bean,  8B9. 
LindMaard,  M.  Peter,  C.M.R&,  gardener  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  on  forcing  grape*,  as 
practised  In  Denmark,  168 ;  on  the  cultiva. 
non  of  asparafus  during  the  winter,  X73L 
Lindley,  John,  Esq.,  F.L.a  ftc,  60.  87.  219L 
,  on  a  disease  in  etan  trees.  381,302. 
,  on  the  new  or  rare  plants  in  the  Chit- 
wick  Garden,  &C.,  302. 
,  on  packing  seeds  and  plants  In  foreign 

countries,  335. 
,  Mr.  George,  C.M.Ra,  hto  dasslflcap 
tion  of  peaches  and  nectarines,  171 2291 
linnean  OassUlcation,  remarks  on,  435. 
Linsey,  Mr.,  gardener  to  the  duke  of  Dtvon- 

shire  m,  Chbwlck,  89i 
Liston,  SirRobertjJbart,  his  conservatory  at 

MUtairn  Tower,  261 
Lloyd's  Botanical  Terminology,  notice  of,  431 
Lockhead,  W.,  Esq.,  M.W.a,  191 
Loddlges,  Conrad  and  Sons,  47.  56;  eaCalogiie 
of  the  diffkrent  species  of  pahn  cultirated  in 
tbestovesofthe  Hackney  Gardens,  156L 
Loddiges,  catalo^e  of  thotr  gardoi,  3ia 

.  Conrad,  Esq.,  death  of,  229. 
Lombardy  Poplar,  in  park  scenery,  elTect  of,  16. 
,  remarks  on  Mr.  Thompson's 
observations  on  the  eAct  at.  in  park  scenery, 
by  Richard  Morris,  Esq.  F.L.a,  lia 
London  Nurseries  and  fifarket  Gardens,  9. 
Lontecra  flexuosa  and  Japonica,  341 
Loudon's  Encydopmlia  of  Agriculture  {adoer. 

Gardening  {advertised),  231 
Love  Appl&  see  Tomata,  39& 
Lucombe,  Pino^  and  Ca,  their  GoMen  Kecta- 

rinenoUced,463}  {advertised).  4,79. 
,  Lunatics,  cmirtoyment  o(,  in  agriculture^  in  the 

Netherlands,  326. 
I  Lyman,  Theodore,  Esq.,  his  cooiftry-seat  in 

Massachusetts  described,  206w 
Lyons,  county  of  Kildare,  described,  91 
M*  Adam's  observations  on  the  trusts  for  the 

care  of  tunipike  roads  {advertised),  233. 
M*Adam^  remarks  on  road  making  {adver- 
tised), 233. 
roads  in  France,  199. 
M* Arthur,  Bfr.  P.,  F.H.a,  his  account  of  a  con- 

servatory  erected  at  the  Grange,  ttc.,  106. 
M*  Arthur,  hb  description  of  the  mode  of  pre. 
paring  the  soil,  ttc,  with  a  list  of  plants  in 
the  conservatory  at  the  Grange,  108. 
M'Cabe,  Mr.  Bushy  Park,  Dnblin.  963. 
M'Dougal,  BIr.  D.,  his  method  of  destroying 

worms  and slugSa89* 
Mac  Intosh,  Mr.  Charles,  on  a  new  verge-cut- 
t«r  and  onnge  tub,  and  abo  on  a  new  mod« 
of  jnre*erving  cauliflowers,  139. 
Mackay,  Bfr.  J.  B.,  nurseryman.  King*!  Road, 
and  at  Clapton,  21&  332. 
,  Mr.  John  Townshend,  Dnblhi,  11. 99SL 
M'Ladrln,  Bfr.  Thomas,  his  mode  of  destroying 

the  green  fly  and  other  insects,  390. 
M*Leay,  Alexander,  Eiq.  F.R.a  L.a,  ttc  8a 

w.  a,  M.A.  FvLa,  sso. 

M*Lelsh,  Mr.,  a  distinguished  landscape  gttu 

dener  m  Ireland,  261 
Maclaura  aurantiaca,  some  account  ot,  SB6. 
Macphail's  Gardeners  Remembrancer  {adver^ 

tised),  281 
M*Naughton,  Mr.  Archibald,  on  the  llfo  of  « 

Jobbing  gardener,  24. 
M^Rae,  Sir.  James,  aM.H.a,  63. 
Mace,  substitute  for,  47a 
Maddock's  Floristo'  Directory  {advertised),  238L 
Madeira  Vaccinium,  on  the  cultivation  of,  by 

Mr.  WiUiam  Fbulk,  302L 
Bfadras  citron,  remarkable  specimen  of,  161 
BfagncAia  conspicua,  specimen  of,  161 
ftucata.  fine  specimen  of,  457. 
macroptiylla  in  flower,  at  Chiswick 
and  Harringay,  8a  341 
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BCaixe,  ito  natunlisatioQ  in  Ocrmany,  81. 

Malope  trifida,  notice  of,  466L 

Ma]ton*a  designs  for  cottage*  and  YiUaa  (ad- 

oertised),  SSS. 
Bfangold  Wun^  adTantage*  of  cultiTatinf, 

and  use  aa  a  food  for  dogs,  454. 
Bfanuel  du  Pteheur  Frangaii,  ronarlu  on,  438. 

Pratique  du  Laboureur,  437. 
Manure*,  borage,  SOO ;  yeast  so  applied,  224. 
Ifarcet,  M.  T.,  of  Genera,  on  vegetable  poison, 

89. 
Marley,  the  seat  of——  Latouche,  Esq.,  SG2: 
ICartius  and  Spix,  Drs.,  51. 
Hartius,  Dr.  Von,  the  celebrated  trardler,  tome 

notice  of  his  works,  397. 
Martyn's  Flora  Rustica  {fldvertited)^  2SS. 
Massachusett's  Agricultural  Repository,  197. 
Maneli,  Bfr.  F.,  on  shortening  tap.roots,  188. 
Masters,  Mr.  John,  F.U.&,  of  the  Stoke  New- 

Ington  Nursery,  SIL 
Masters',  Mr.  John,  F.IL&,  historical  notice  of 

two  yarieties  of  the  garden  pea,  153. 
Mathieu,  Mr.  L..  commercial  gard«ia'.  Qoiin, 

his  mode  of  culture  of  the  rhododencuca. 
Bfathieu,  Ifr.  L.,  on  Ferrara  paronia«  j88. 
Bfatthews,  Mr.  Andrew,  his  description  of  the 

different  varieties  of  endives,  &c.,  418. 
Meams,  Mr.  John,  cucumbers  grown  in  a  pit 

by  him,  170. 
Medlar,  used  as  a  stock  for  pears  by  Captain 

Rainier,  308. 
Mdianthus  midor,  remarks  on  its  culture,  453. 
Melen  feast  at  Southampton,  45a 

grounds,  moveable,  of  M.  &  Bodia,  199. 
Mentor,  his  reasons  for  not  subscribinc  towards 

the  formation  of  the  gardoi  of  the  Horttoul^ 

tural  Society  of  London,  &c,  4ISL 
Merino,  a  seat  near  Dublin,  864. 
MervUle,  the  villa  of  Lord  Downes,  DubUn,  14. 
Milbum  Tower,  conservatory  at,  264. 
Milk,  a  treatise  on,  noticed,  317. 
of  the  cow  tree.  86. 
preparations  of,  in  Flanders,  83. 
HUlerrPmlip,  F.R.a,  43.  55. 

M«,  SecreUry  to  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety  at  Jamaica,  8& 
Millet,  culture  of,  in  Germany,  88. 
Moat  Park,  County  of  Roscommon,  94. 
Modem  art  of  lajing  out  grounds,  remarks  on.  €L 
Moisture,  heat  and  evaporation,  on  the  rdJa- 

tions  ot,  37. 
Mole  ploughs,  in  Switaerland,  89L 
Monck,  Sir  C.  M.  L^,  Bart,  on  destroying 

worms  in  pots,  307. 
Monkwood  nursery,  of  Mr.  0<ddle,  85. 
MonocotyledonsB.  remarks  on,  4291 
Moore.  Mr.  William,  on  the  management  of 

newiy4mported  orange  and  lemon  trees,  152. 
Moreton's  revolving  harrow,  88. 
Morris,  Richard,  Esq.  F.L.&.4a  61:  hiaes«m 

Morris,  RichaM/Esq.F.  La,  his  Bora  Con.' 

•picua  iadvertited),  99.  231  47a)  remarks 

on,  43S. 
Morris,  Richard,  Esq.  F.L.a,  his  remartcs  <mi 

Mr.  Thompson's  observations  on  the  effect  of 

the  Lombardy  poplar  in  park  scenery,  116. 
Moscow,  agricultural  sodety  of,  SSSS. 
Moss,  growth  of  plants  in,  343. 
Mort^nart-Boisse,  Baron  de,  8L 
Hountoin  rice,  its  culture  in  Germany,  81. 
Mount  Merrion,  — Verschoyle,  Esq.  261. 
Mugliston,  Mr.  Oeorse^  his  description  of  an 

apparatus  for  ventuattng  hot-houses,  173. 
Muiberry-trees,  arrival  of  in  Ireland,  223. 340. 
Munro,  Mr.,  of  the    Horticultural  Society's 

garden,  Chiswlck,  273. 
Murray,  John,  Esq.  F&A.  L.aH.&  &c.,  his 

remarks  on  the  silkworm,  &c   reviewed, 

317 ;  opinion  nf  paragr^les,  319. 
Musk  cluster  rose,  as  a  stock  for  the  yellow 

rose,  66. 
Mustard  seed  of  Scripture,  89. 
Myrica  Carolinensis.  404 

cerifera,  culture  of  in  Germany,  199. 
Nairn,  Mr.  John,  his  "  Nairn's  scarlet'^  straw- 
berry,  72. 


Nairn,  Mr.  John,    several   spedes  of  (u. 
graned  by  him  on  cactus  trtquetur,  171. 

Naturalisation  of  plants,  by  T.  C  Lewchs,  39*. 

Neame,  T.  R  Esq.,  plan  for  preveotinp  the 
drip  in  henhouses,  431. 

Nectarine  and  peach,  on  almond  stodu,  re- 
marks, including  the  result  of  some  expert- 
ments  on  budding,  by  Mr.  William  Aiulrr- 
son,F.L.aH.a&c.,  384l 

Nectarine,  Pince's  golden  described,  40S;  (ad 
srrtfttvf),  47a 
,  an  account  of  some  new  varietia 
by  J.  A.  Knight,  Esq.&c,  68. 

Nectarines  and  peaches  on  the  some  tree,  471. 

Nectarine-tree,  Ehuge.  description  of  one  in 
the  garden  of  Wert-Dean  House,  Sussex,  Isj 
Mr.  John  Bowers,  174u 

Neottia  nidus  avis,  in  woods  on  the  Edc,  2S7. 

Nerium  oleander  splendens,  on  the  culture  oC 
by  Mr.  James  Reeve,  40fiL 

Netting,  woollen,  for  fruit  trees,  bySirRobcn 
Vaughan,  341. 

Nettle,  numerous  uses  of,  199. 

Newman,  Mr.  John,  on  the  culture  of  j 

New  Zealand  hemp^  culture  of  in  Irdand,  94. 
Niool,  Mr.  Walter,  garden  architect,  251. 
Noehden,  Dr.,  hU  de^th,  22a 
Noisette,  Bfr.,  nurseryman,  Paris,  49. 
Nolan,  Mr.,  of  the    royal   for^ng 

Kew,  22a27a 
North  America,  botanic  gardens  of;  52. 
Nova  Scotia,  collection  of  plants  frtnn,  255. 
Nursery  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  87. 
Nut-tree  of  Constantinople,  fine  qiecimen.  4fiS. 
Oak  evoqgreen,  on  raising  in  pots,  Ac,  222. 
(Enanthe  crocata  described,  454w 
Oiling  stems  of  trees  as  a  substitute  fox  rinpn^ 

224. 
Oldacre,  Mr.  Isaac,  F.H.a  gardener  to  the 

Emperor  of  Russia,   on  West's    St  Peter 

Oldacre,  Mr.  Isaac,  F.H.a  his  Spring  Grove 

Persianpeacb  j  on  Wilmofa  lupeib  strmw- 

berry,278. 
Oleiforous  crucifioxms  plants,  64, 65. 
Onions,  on  a  mode  of  forcing  them  to jnodnoe 

bulbs  in  clusters  at  an  eariy  season,  307. 
Oni<ms,  charcoal  dust  atop  dressing  for,  29a 
Orange  and  lemon  trees,  on  the  management 

of  newly  imported,  by  Mr.  W.  Moore,  1^ 
Orange  tub  and  new  verge  cutter,    by  Mr. 

Charles  M'Intosh,  and  also  on  a  new  mode 

of  procuring  cauliflowers,  139. 
Orchidese,  Mr.  Stock's  inquiry  respecting,  SSBL 
Orchideous  plants,  culture  of,  464,  465l 
Original   drawings  and  sketches   of  natural 

history  {advertised),  474. 
Otto,  tax.,  his  observatioM  on  Dem%  mode 
of  ticketing  plants,  187. 
,  his  experimental  observations  on 

the  culture  of  the  Bletia  TankerviDae,  18a 
Fnonia    papaveracea,    Madras    citron,    and 

Magnolia  conspicua,  specimens  of,  154. 
Pahns,  catalogue  of  the  difl^rent  species  ai, 

cultivated  in  the  stoves  of  the  Hackney 

garden,  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  136L 
Palms,  Dr.  Martius*  s^endid  work  on,  51. 
Palmer,  T.  C,  Esq.  F.H.a,  his  culture  of  the 

douUe  ydlow  rose,  66  ;  new  cam^ia,  S4L 
Pantheon,  Regoit's  Park,  SSL 
Paragr^les,  444;  Professor  Murray's  remazfca 

on,  319;   by  M  Ch.  Rlchardot,  remarks  on, 

318 ;  in  Savoy,  325. 
Parks,  Mr.  J.  Damper,  botanical  collector,  63; 

on  managing  Tigridi  pavonia,  30a 
Parks  and  pubUc  souares  of  London,  remarks 

on,  by  Mr.  Lenne,  311. 
Parmentier,  M  le  Chevalier,  mayor  of  Enghien, 

49 ;  his  list  of  pears  cultivated  in  France  and 

the  Netherlands,  &c  175. 
Patherus,  T.,  Esq.,  his  method  of  destroying 

insects  on  apple  and  cherry-trees,  169L 
Paving,  improvement  in.  by  Col  Macirone,  SSa 
Pea,  Bishop's  early  dwarf;  history,  description, 

and  mode  of  treatment  of,    by  Mr.  David 

Buhop,  landscape  gardener,  126. 
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F«fl,  historical  notice  of  two  rarittlet  oi;  by 
lir.  T.  H.  MMten, F.iLS., Eden nunery,  151 
Pn,  Maiter*t  imperial  manow.  15S.  f 

.  Dwarf  knight'f  flaarrow,  159L 
Pea-nuaks,  how  to  produce  beer  fkom,  SU. 
Peaa  for  earij  crops,  on  tniiwnlanting,  by  Mr. 
Danid  Judd,  F.aaTlSk 
,  rearing  of.  in  pots  and  boxes,  in  hot-beds 

and  bot-houMS,  1S7. 
.  method  of  raising  eariy  crops,  SS8. 
Peacn  and  nectarine,  remarks,  induding  the 
result  of  some  experiments  on  budding  on 
almond  stocks,  by  Mr.  William  Anderson, 
F.L.&Ra,&c.,»l 
Peaches  and  necUrines,  arrangements  of,  re- 
latirdytothemiklew.SSS.  Arrangement  by 
Mr.  George  lindley,  C.MH.a,  174  S8S. 
Peaches  and  nectarines  on  the  same  tree,  471. 
Pleaches,  sorts  grown  near  Copenhagen,  S7L 

,  Spring  Orore  Persian,  78. 

Peadi-trae^  new  mode  of  training,  oommnnl. 

cated  Inr  Mr.  W.  Seymour  and  Mr.  Dull;  ISa 

Pears  calMd  Silranges,  and  particulariy  on  the 

Silvange  Verte   (green   SilTaMe),  ^  M. 


Plne-pit,  description  of,  to  be  heated  by  steam* 
carected  in  Sbugborough  gardens,  StalRnd- 


Charles  Francis  Pitoud,  CMn.o.,  ioa 
Pear,  new  variety  br  T.  A.  Knight,  ESo.,  Ml. 
Pears,  description  of  sane  new  sorts^  oy  John 
Turner.  Esq.,  F.L^a,  IX 
,  a  list  of.  cumrated  in  Fkanoe  and  the 

Netherlands,  ftc,  17& 
,  Beurri  d'Areniberg,by  Mr.  KnevejUf?. 
,  Beurr€  IMbecq,  sane  account  of,  3SS. 
,  Grande  Bretagne  Dorte,  Stfl 
,  Colmar.Dewes,  8a 
,  notices  of  three  new  keepinf  sorts  of, 

by  John  Braddick,  Esq.  F.H.a  2«a 
,  mervetlle  de  la  nature,  query  on,  47S. 
,  on  grafting  them  on  apples,  200. 
,  on  the  Beurr6  Spence  and  other  new 
sorts,  and  on  the  art  of  keeping  flruit, 
by  John  Braddick,  Emi.,  fta  144. 
,  Present  de  MaUnes,  notice  of,  S3. 
,  FHnce  de  Printems,  860. 
,  Sttipasse  St  Germain,  Stfl 
Pear-tree^  description  of  one  on  which  the 


operation  of  rererse  grafting  hai 
formed,  by  Mr.  William  Balfour, 
Pear.trees  for 


7L 


perry,  on  the  cuMvatkin  c^  by 
Rusticus,  of  Kent,  15S. 
Ptany.  Mr.  Georg^  of  the  Epsom  nursery, 

on  the  culture  of  otchideous  plants,  465. 
Percival,  Dr.,  of  Annfield,  261. 
Petersen,  Bfr.  Jens,  SOCL    On  the  gardens  and 

state  of  gardening,  ftc  of  Dannari^£69. 
PetroTskoy^a  Russian  country  seat,  90a 
Phelps,  the  Kev.  W.,  on  protecting  waU-trees 

rom  the  eflkcfes  ot  flrost,  dO& 
Philalethes.  on  pruning  Tines  in  Sept  211. 
Pbilips's  8jtw^  Florifera  Oadmrtked),  £91 
Phoenix  Park,  Dublin,  li 
Picot  de  la  Peyrouse't  Sketch  of  the  Agricul- 
ture  of  the  Southof  France  (odanfteri),  SflfiL 
Pictorial  Plans  {adwerti$ed)t  SSL  S6& 
Pi^rard,  M.  Charles  Frimds,  CMRa,  note  on 

the  pears  called  SUrangea,  ftc..  163L 
Pines,  to  grow  with  the  beat  of  leaves,  without 

dung  or  fire,  by  Mr.  James  Dall,  SOa 
Pine-niples  grown  on  boards  plaoed  over  a  dung 
pit,  by  Mr.  John  Breese,  SOa 
•     grown  under  a  f^me  with  the  heat 
.    of  leaves  alone,  by  Mr.  William  Gibson,  171. 
IHne-apple,  large  one  at  Shugborough,  89.  One 
still  larger  at  Stowe,  89. 
,  monstrous,  Stt. 
,  on  the  cultivation  o^  by  Mr.  Alex. 

ander  Stewart,  CMHTa,  7a 
,  on  the  culture  of,  by  Mr.  William 

Greenshields,  «a 
plants,  on  destroying  the  bug  and 
scale  on,  by  Mr.  John  Bowers,  SOB. 
,  the  dllKrent  modes  of  cultivating 

,  White  Providence^  two  very  large 
specimens,  grown  by  Mr.  Itobert 
Dixon,  nodoed,  451 
Pine-house  and  pits,  description  of,  by  Charles 
Holford,  Esq.  F.H.a,  I7a 
Vol.  I.  No.  4. 


shir^  by  Mr.  Andrew  Johnston,  407. 
Pine-pit,  heated  by  flues,  without  tan,  invcncea 

by  Mr.  A.  Stewart,  c1lH.S.,  of  Valleyfldd, 

with  a  figure,  7L 
Pine  planto  In  the  garden  of  the  HortSocSa 


Pine  and  flr  tribe,  mode  of  grafting,  by  the 

Baron  de  TKhudy,  79. 
Pine,  Scotch,  to  improve  the  timber  of,  447. 
Plantes  Fourragires  de  la  Toscane,  by  M  Oai. 

tono  Savi,  account  of;  196. 
Planting  in  North  America,  a  woric  on,  by 

Michaux,  SOS. 
Plants,  naturalintion  o^  by  J.  C  Lewchs,  S&4. 

,  to  take  tanpreasioQS  oi;  SSa 
PUter,  Count  Loula,  S77 
Plimley,  Mr.,  of  the  Royal  Forcing  Gardens, 

Kensington,  87a 
Plum,  a  new  variety,  89. 

,  description  of  an  unknown  oo^  47L 
,  DowntOQ  imperatrice.  68. 
,  fhmi  New  Jersey,  called  La  DAlcleuse, 
or  Cooper's  larae  red  American,  99. 
Pba  Abyssinia,  the  tefTbread.  Sa 
Poison,  action  of,  on  vegetaMes,  89. 
Pollen,  on  the  influence  of,  in  cross  breeding, 
upon  the  c<rfour  of  the  seed  coats  of  plants, 
and  the  qualities  of  their  fhiits,  by  T.  A. 
Knight,  Esq.  F.&a,  &&,  6a 
Pomme  de  deux  ans,  91 
Pomcrfogy,  to  render  more  fkmrishing,  SSI 
Pomolo^cal  Society  of  Altenbourg,  %1 

of  Guben  in  Lusatia,  381 
Pomona  Italiana,  remarks  on,  900. 
Pompions  and  gcords,  on  the  cultivation  of,  by 

Mr.  Henry  Oreig,  15a 
Populus  nigra,  specimen  of,  in  Denmark,  S0& 
Portugal,  botanic  gardens  of,  58. 
Potash  of  Russia,  bow  obtained,  447. 
Pouto,  eariy  variety  of  Pensance,  348. 
,  early  rufford  kidney,  40a 
,  on  the  culture  of  the  eariy,  as  prac. 
tlaed  in  Lancashire,  and  on  the  mode  of 
cooking  the  poUto  there,  by  R.  W.,  406. 
Potato^  tnirty.one  uses  of;  enumerated,  4Sa 

,  use  of  the  tender  tops  and  leaves,  447. 
Potatoes  first  brought  into  notice  in  France  by 
Voltalre,80. 
,  how  to  preserve,  in  a  dried  state,  8a 
,  mineral  in  America,  806. 
Potts,  Mr.  John,  5a  69. 
Poultry,  breedina,  rearing,  and  fkttening  of, 
as  practised  in  nance,  a  treatise  on  (oifarr- 


Powell,] 


,  David.  Esq^  on  grafting  wax,  67. 

Fowls,  EarL  fruit  of  anona  squamosa  ripened 

by  htm,  ^o, 
Practical  Botany,  ke.  by  W.  Johns,  M.D.,  195. 
Practical  essay  on  the  vine  and  melon  {fld»er- 

Practice  of  Mr.  Robson  in  respect  to  pelaivo- 
nium,  hemmemerisea,  and  heliotropes,  18. 

Prado  of  Madrid,  89a 

Prangos  hay  plant,  87. 

Preservative  acalnst  insects  and  blight,  81. 

Prickly  pear,  806. 

Primula  sinensis,  in  France  and  the  Nether, 
lands.  80. 1  in  Lee^  nursery,  ftc.,  890. 

PronviUe,  N.,  of  Versailles,  hb  method  of  pre. 
serving  Improved  varieties  of  roses,  17a 

Provident  Institution,  &c,  plan  of,  by  James 
Cleriioirn>  TBMq.  accountant  in  Edinburgh,  S17. 

Provincial  Horticultural  societies,  8a  Ste 
Hort  Soc. 

Prussian  gardening  society,  transacttmis  of,  re- 
viewed, soa 

Publication  of  rare  planto  proposed  to  be  issued 
tj  the  Horticultural  Society,  8a:  of  rare  . 

ftiiit,jto.  sa 

Public  squares  and  parks  of  London,  remarks 

on,  by  Mr.  Lenn^  Sll. 
Pulawy,  the  principal  seat  of  the  fhmily  of 

Prince  Csartoryski,  hi  Poland,  S7a 
Pyracantha,  beautifU  variety  of,  18L 
I^roU  minor,  abundant  near  Dalkeith,  856. 
I^rus  Japonica,  fhiit  of,  by  Miss  Crabtrse,  87. 
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lUdclifri  report  on  the  «sileiiltuie  ot  Flan. 

dert  (adpertited).  288L 
RadUh,  carrot,  anid  turnip,  rearing  leed  of,  tai 

the  East  Indie*,  by  W.  Tngledew,  Em.,  174. 

Rainier  Peter,  Eiq.  Captain  RN.,  FJiS^  on 

the  treatment  of  the  tMUiyan  tice,  67. 

,  on  cultivating  and  eooUag  the  brii^l, 

(aul)er^ne,  Fr.)  a  variety  of  egg  plant,  Xfl. 
Ranuncmus,  the  IHirlciah,  obierrationi  on  ferc- 

ing,  by  Bl  P.  F.  Boudi^  oommereial  gar. 

dener  at  Berlin,  18& 
Rare  Brit'uh  plant«  in  the  neighbeiarfeeod  of 
Dalhousie  Castle^  256L 
North  Amer.  planto,  a  ooUectios  ot,  C56. 
or  new  planti,  which  have  iowerad  in 

the  garden  .of  the  HortiCMltQral  Sedety  at 

Chiiwick.  previously  to  USL  dOSL 
Ratblamham  CasUe,  Duban,  Ul  96B. 
Bawson,  Bfra.,  Stoney  Royd  pippin  applet  7& 
Reid,  Mr.  John^  hi*  tyrtnge,  17L  SmT 
^      ,  hia  deaenptlan  of  an  instrument  for  ap- 
idying  tobacco  ftiwiigatinn  toplantv^lS. 
,  on  a  new  mode  of  gtasing  mahei,  907. 
Red  spider^  query  respecting,  47L 
Reeve,  Mr.  James,  on  the  culture  ef  Nerium 

oleander  spiendcns,  40S. 
Regent's  Park,  improvementi  in,  gSS. 
Reverse    grafting,  obaervatioBe  on,  by  Mr. 

William  Ballbur.  274. 
Rheum  palmatum,  as  a  eulMtltate  to  the  other 

species  cultivated  for  culinary  purposes,  by  A. 

T.  Thomson,  Esq.  M.D.  F.L.&  HJiftL ag& 
Rhododendiv,  on  the  culture  of  the,  by  M.  L. 

Mathieu.  commerdal  gardmer,  Beriin,  187. 
Rhododendron  fyagrans,  S4L 
Rhubarb,  on  (brdng,  in  bozea  in  «  dark  raeoL 

&c,  by  Mr.  James  Smith,  C.M.H.&,  a07. 
Ribesjasminiilorum,  in  Sweden.  204. 

query  of,  299  ;  answer,  461 
Richardot*s  remarks  on  paregr4les  notlocd,  Sia 
Ringing  fruit  trees,  aceount  of  the  eflbet  of, 

from  a  pamphlet  by  M.  C.  BaiUy,  of  ^tfl9,80. 
Ringing  fruit  trees,  substitute  Ibr,  291 
Roberta,   Mrs.,  her  mode  of  manu(hetating 

gooseberry  wine^  98. 
Roblnia  Jubata,  a  curious  plant,  SSL 
Robinson's  ornamental  villas  (adoerHted),  47S. ; 

rural  architecture,  473. 
Robson,  Mr.,  Pboraix  Park,  Dnblfai,  ISL 
Ro^lngham,  a  country  seat  in  RdscmmnoD, 

RoUisson,  Messrs.,  list  of  Cape  Heaths  which 
have  lieen  in  flower  in  their  nuraervat  Toot- 
ing, in  every  month  (tf  the  year,  ao& 
Rosa  MuL  Orevinil  and  Noisette^  an 

,  account  of  a  ranantable  oiMh  467. 
Rose-leaves,  tarts  of;  907. 
Rose,  multiplication  of.  by  cuttings,  ISB. 

,  Scotch,  the  double  varieties  ot,  8S8. 
Roses  grafted  on  oak,  83L 

,  how  to  preserve  their  improved  ookwrs, 

^  H  PronviUe,  of  VemiUes,  170. 
,on   fbrdng,    by  R.  A.  Sattsbury,  Esq. 

Rosenburgh,  a  royal  seet  near  Copenhagen,  870. 
Ross,  Mr.WllUam.  F.LS.  Ha/bfai^,  death, 
burial,  and  daughters,  95. 
,  his  seedling  CamiBlias,  9& 
.  on  fecundat'uig  the  falossom  of  the  black 
Damascus  Grape,  flOR 
Rural  Expenditure,  essay  on  the  beneficial  di. 
rection  of,  by  R  Slaney.  Esq.,  reviewed^  175. 
Russia,  botanic  gardens  of,  6L 
Rusticus,  of  Kaa!L  on  the  roltivatioa  of  peer 

trees  for  perry,  153. 
Sabine,  J.,  Esq.  F.R.a   fta,  account  of  ite 

new  Chinese  Chrysanthemums,  ttc  73. 
Sabine  on  fig.trce^  and  an  aoooant  of  their 
cultivation  In  a  flg-house^  in  the  garden  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  at  AsEridge,  In 
Hertfordshire,  169.  Some  aoDomit  or  the 
edible  flruits  of  Sierra  Leone,  161 
Sageret,  M.,6a  {  MteioIre  sor  ks  Cucurbita. 
cfes,  remarks  on,  442. 

Sattiburv.  R.  A.,  Esq.  F.RS.  L.&  Hi.  te..  on 
the  cuiitlvation  oThnes  in  the  oiS  ia?4J. 


Salidmiy  en  forrtng  nee^  IflSL 
Salm-Dykewurinoe  of,  5L 
Sinclair's    Kortos   Onunineoi 

(AftwvtfiinD,  471 
Salt  as  a  manure,  335. ;  to  DemMuk,  4ML 

m  e  manure  for  arable  lands,  use  of.  and 
for  renovating  grass  lawns,  ttc,  by  Wufiaa 
CoUyna,  Esq.,  401. 
Salt,  testimonies  in  &vour  of  (oAwttM).  97. 

,  infloenee  o£  on  vegetation  In  FtBnoe,3fi3. 
SmiI,  Mr.  M.,  of  Lancaster,  hie  timnsplant^ 
Instrument,  967. 
,  plan  for  preventing  the  drip  in  heiti~ 

,  his  account^  an  experiment  which  serves 

lo  show  that  hothouse  floes  majdraw  very 

weU,  without  terminatliv  te  an  upright  ahdl 

or  chimney,  IBH. 

SnmoueUe's  fintooaokgist^  UaeAii  ConuanlOB 

{adterHted^aa. 
SauBden^  Uf.  B.  nurseryman,  Jersey,  87. 

,  lb*,  a,  on  the  KiUey  Sbeddoek,  9G5. 
Savi,  M.  Oaltano,  Plantes   foorngteea  de  k 

Toacane^  account  at^  19& 
Sootdi  fiuniing  in  Kent,  88L 
Sea  or  shore  cak.  Crambe  merilhBajan  the  col- 

ture  and  useof,  by  Mr.  Brash,  Iw. 
Sebright's  art  of  Improving  the  breeds  of  do- 
mestic animak  {adterlited^.  231 
observatiom  eh  breakb^  and  ma. 
n^ing  hawks(Mte9«kRrf),933.«71 
I  on  breeduw  doeaestic  animak,  471 
Seeds  and  plants,  thebpaddiv  and  expedUlon 
fttnn  foreign  countries,  according  lo  a  pom- 
phletprqiBred  by  Mr.  Lindley,  SJfi. 
Seeds,  on  packing  and  preserving,  Sia 
Sena^bicrs  plan   for  rsndffii^  trees  perma- 
nently flruitfol,  88. 
Seton,  Alexander,  Emj.  F.H.S.,  bk  mode  of 

numbering  plant^  remarks  on.  487. 
Seymour,.  Mr.  William,  and  Ibr.  DuiT,  new 


of  trUiring  the  peach  tree  < 
them,  128. 


ei;bylfa. 


cated  by 
Shaddock,  the  l^ltky, 

H.  Saunders,  965. 
Shaw,  Or  Robert,  Bart.,  9891 
Sheep,aremarkabkdkeasetai,  44ft. 

ef  tlUbeLTR 
Shdton  Abbeyj^  Widdew,  described,  91 
Sbennan,  Mr.  W.  J.,  on  the  treatment  of  Cac 
tus  spedosus,  spedoskdmus,  and  oOcr  or- 
namental succulent  plants,  398. 
Shugborough,  large  pine  ap^  cut  tberc^  89. 
Sibbald,  Sir  R^  discovery  of  Rosa  riphiana,  2Sa 
Silk  worms  and  cochineal  insects  in  Sjpain,  901 
in  France,  19% 
,  ctikureoi:  in  Irdand,  9& 
,  culture  of.  In  Sweden,  83. 
,  remarks  on  the  cuMivation  ot  by 
John  Murray,  Em.,  F.&  A.  L.& 
H.SL  Sec,  reviewed,  317. 
Oms,  John,  M.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  editor  of  the  Bo- 

tanical  Maaasine,  47.  60L 
Simsan,  Mr.  J.,  on  the  best 

water-cresses.  28. 
SIndair,  Ur.  deorge,  F.L.a  H.a,  hk  Hditiu 
Gramineus  Woburniensk  (adt^rmed^  98. 
'  '  r,  Mr.  George,  F.L.a  H.a,  on  eultivat. 
-    klonofgra 


ing  a  collection  0 

9a  112. 
Sbidair  and  HoUitch,  their  essay  en  weeds 

(adverH$ed),  9a 
Sion  House,  notiee  respecting,  349l 
Slaney,  Robert,  Esq.  hk  eemy  on  the  benefldal 

direction  of  rural  expenditure  reviewed,  17& 

(adverHitd)  93& 
flndlth,  Mr.  Jama,  CLM.H.a,  on  f 

Mr. 
barb  In  boxes  in  ailark 
'nith.  Sir  James  Edwai  ,        .   , 

ftc.,  26L  i  hk  Eneluh  Flora  (advera$ed),Sak 
Smith.  Mr.,  C.M.H.a,  on  charcoal  dust.  9991 
Snowdrop,  abundance  of,  at  Amkton,  »& 
Sondermaricen,  a  royal  park,  Copenhagen,  270. 
Sorgenfrk,  a  royal  seat  near  Copenhagen,  STL 
Souknge-Bodin,  Chevalier  Etknne,  of  Ro- 


to prodnoe  bultis  In  clusters 
r.  James,  CM.H.a,  on 
boxes  in  ailark  room,  1.,  ... 
Smith,  Sir  James  Edward,  F.n.SL«  Pres.  L.a, 


Fames,  C.llH.a,  on  fcrdng  rho- 
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moMt,  neu*  Fkrii,  40.  isa  ; 
dec  V^g^ux  de  Pleine  Tn 


iC»talofiie 
J  Torre,  account  oi; 

196  i  mm  Rteitd'uoe  Excunioo  HorticuUu. 

n\e  fkite  k  Loadres,  danle  nioU  d'AvrU 

18S4.  reviewed,  18a 
Sowcrby,  Mr.  Jaraet,  F.L.a  Ac,  B9. 
Spain,  bounic  garden*  of,  49. 

,  botany  and  gardening  of,  by  ProftiMr 
Don  Mariano  Ia  Gaaca,  235. 
SpanUh  chestnut,  tan  fhnn  the  bark  o<;  831 
Sfwrrows,  new  trap  for,  451 
Spence.  VVillUm,  EmL  F.L.S»   and  WiQfaun 

Kirby,  Em).  M.  A.  F.R.&  ft  L&,  their  intro. 

duction  to  entomology  (advertised),  99i ;  i«. 

marks  on,  19S. 
Spinage.  New  Zealand,  90a 
Qprengel  Curtio,  hit  Syitema  VegetabUium 

reviewed,  156. 
Spring  Grove,  36. 

Stackpole,  village  of,  cotteget  and  gardena,  S7S. 
Sutittics  of  agriculture,  Voght*t  view  oi,  44L 
Steam,  eMay  on  heating  hotJiouacs  by,  of  Mr. 

W.  Bailey.  20a 
Stemt  of  fruit  treet,  upon  the  beneficial  eflfccta 

of  protecting  from  hoct  in  early  cpring,  by 

Thomas  Andw.  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.&  ftc.,401 
Steppes,  bumiM  ot,  in  Siberia,  447. 
Stevenson,  'WUUam,  Esq.,  on  the  bcoeflts  to  be 

derived   by  the   country  labourer  Arom   a 

garden,  and  the  means  of  teaching  him  how 

to  acquire  those  benefits,  101. 
Stewards  Farmer's,  &c  Companion.  432. 
Stewart,  Mr.  Alexander,  C.M.H.S.,  hb  mode  of 
culture  of  the  pine-iqyple,  70. 
his  description  of  a  green-house  in  the 
garden  of  Sir  Robert  Preston,  Bart, 
at  Valleyfield,  in  Perthshire,  4S3L 
Stewart,  his  newly-invented  eqialier  rail,  340. 
Stipe  noxa^  disease  in  sheep,  remarks  on,  44S. 
Stock,  Mr:  Daniel,  his  query  respecting  occhi- 

desB,  338.;  answered,  465. 
Stocks,  ten.week,  German  varieties  of,  397. 
Stofitis,  Mr.  Louis,  of  MaUnes,  34  SSL 
StowcL  large  pine.apple  cut  there,  89. 
Strawberries,  Grove  End  scarlet,  78. 

method  of  cultivating  on  smaU 
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Swcetii  Hortns  BriUnnicui,  imouneed,  99.; 

(fldvertited)  SBO.  i  remarks  on,  433L 
Swine,  feeding  of.  In  Mexico,  447. 
Sylvester,  Mr.,  his  mode  of  planting  the  coo- 


ridgea,  by  J.  Williams,  Esq.  of  Pitmaston,  306. 
trawberrr.  Alpine,  query  reelecting,  471. 

Bishop's  orange,  early  globe  cinna- 


mon (advertised),    990. ;   Witmott  superb 
(advertised),  230. 
Strawberry,  Dalmatian,  82. 

difl)exent  varieties  of,  cultivated  in 
the  |arden  of  the  HorticuHunl  Society  of 
London,  by  Mr.  James  Bamet,  4S0. 
Strawberry,  "  Nairn's  scarlet,**  72L 

,  on  the  cultivation  of,  by  T.  A. 

Knieht,  Esq.  F.R.&  ftc.  304. 

,  the  melon,  338.    Diack's,  Ka  1. 

and  No.  2.,  33a 
,  WUmot's  black  imperial,  72. 

superb,  on  the  cultiva. 

tion  of,  by  Mr.  Isaac  Ofdacre,  F.R&,  278. 

Strawberry  {dants,  for  early  forcing,  on  the  prew 

naratlon  of,   by  Thomas  Andrew  Knight, 

Sq.  F.R.a  ftc  Prcs.  H.S.,  163. 

Street,  Mr..  C.M.H.S.  his  mode  of  growing 

plants  in  live  moss,  noticed,  343. 
Strokestown  House,  Ca  Roscommon,  94. 
Substitutes  for  hemp  in  India,  85. 
Sugar,  from  the  field  beet,  art  of  obtaining, 

remariu  on,  319. 
Sun-fiower,  uses  of;  in  Portugal,  32S. 
Swain's  Gramina  Pascua  (advertised),  474 
Swayne,  the  Rev.G.,  on  protecting  thebrancbes 
of  fig-trees  during  winter,  dO& 
,  the  Rev.  G.,  on  the  management  of 
hot-house  fines,  4fl^ 
Sweden,  botanic  gardens  or,  £«. 
Sweet,  Mr.  Robert,  F.L.&  culture  of  hot-bouse 

bulbous-rooted  plants,  31.  47, 48.  61. 
Sweet's  Botanical  Cultivator  (advertised),  368. 
British  F1ower.Garden(aifitfyf^«i^,281. 
Warblers,  some  account  of, 
193.  t  (advertised)  231. 
Oeraniaoese,  CistinesB,  and  Botanical 
CuUivator,  (advertised)  98. 368; 


servatory  at  the  Grange,  IIL 
l^nge,  new,  by  Mr.  J^m  Reld,  171. 
Systematic  Botany,  review  of  Sprengel's  work 

on,  155. 
Systems  and  methods  in  natural  history,  re- 
marks on.  461. 
of  plants,  remarks  on,  43& 
Talliei,  forms  of,  258;  moulds  for,  by  Mr. 

ArchibaM.  258. 
Tan  fhrai  the  bark  of  Spanish  chestnut,  83. 
TankerviUe,  Eari  of,  44 
Tapjxtots  of  plants,  on  shortening  the^  by  Mr. 

Rlfasseli,  of  MiUtsch,  188. 
Tartarian  buck-wheat,  325 
Taxidermy:  or,  the  art  of  preparing  oki^ecis 

oi  natural  history,  tte.  (advertised)  9a 
Taylor^  PhU.  Mag.,  quotation  from,  46L 
Tea,  cuHnre  of,  in  BrasU,  332: 
Teall's  treatise  on  the  fooUrot  in  sheep  (ad^ 

vertised),2S3. 
Ten- week  stocks,  Mr.  Lee's  varieties  of,  337. 
Tereiieure,  the  seat  of  F.  Bourne,  Esq.,  862. 
Thermometer  for  bark  beds,  312L 
Thompson,  Mr.  J.  iunlor.  of  Wdbeck  gardens, 

on  the  culture  of  orchideous  plants,  46& 
Thompson,  John.  Esq.,  on  the  Lombardy  pop. 
lar,  16 ;  remarks  on  the  sSM,  oi  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon  in  landfcape,  118. ;  on  the  im- 

provement  of  Hyde  Park  and  Kensingtoa 
Gardens,  fisa 
Thomson,  Anthony  Todd,  Esq.  MD.  F.L.&, 

ftc  on  a  hypothesis  conoeming  green  vcfe- 

taUe  manure,  9a  ;  hints  on  the  superiority 

of  the  rheum  palmatum  to  the  other  qpcdes 

cultivated  for  culinary  purposes,  39&:  Lec- 
tures  on   the  Elements  or  Botany  (adver- 
tised), Sa234 
lliouin.  Professor  Andrew,  F.  M.  H.  a  ftc, 

biography  of,  22& ;  on  the  Calville  Rouge  de 

Micaud  apple,  409. 
Thunder  ancl  hail  protectors,  remarics  on,  318. ; 

In  Savoy,  385. 
Thunder  and  hail,  society  for  mutual  assurance 

against,  in  France,  80. 
Ticketing  plants,  on  the  cheapest  and  most  dur- 

able  mode  of,  by  Mr.  Dem  of  Scarbrok.  187. 
Ticketing  plants,  observations  on  Mr.  Dern's 

mode  of,  by  Mr.  Otto,  inspector  of  the  botanic 

garden  of  Berlin,  187. 
Tlgridia  pavonia,  directions  for  managing,  by 

Mr.  John  Damper  Pkrks,  30& 
Timber,  to  preserve  from  the  dry  rot,  336. 
Timothy  grass,  culture  of;  in  Bavaria,  384 
Tobacco  fumigation,  description  of  an  instni. 

ment  for,  by  Mr.  John  Reld,  418. 
Tollaght,  near  Dublin,  the  counter  Beat  of  the 

archbishops  of  that  dty,  863. 
Tomato,  methods  of  preparing  the  fhiitJISS. 
Torch-thistle,  on  the  culture  oT the,  by  W.P.F. 

Bouch^,  18& 
Town  gardens,  queries  respecting,  478L 
Traits  de  la  Aomme  de  Tern,  remarks  on, 

438. 
Traits  de  I'Eroploi  de  la  Vapeur  pour  les  Serres 

Chaudes,  byMr.  WUlUm  Bailey,  account  of, 

197. 
Transactions  of  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety.   See  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 
Transactions  of  the  Prussian  Gardening  Society, 

reviewed.  30&    Parts  III.  and  IV.,  32L 
Transplantation  of  trees  in  Italy,  82L 
Trann>lanting  instrument  of  Mt.  M.  Saul,  867.; 

of  the  French,  868. 
Xndvgfx  iHjaft-sbffWi  810. 
Tredgokl,Tbomas,Esq.  on  beat,  moisture,  and 

evaporaticm,  37. 


TVees  and  shrutis,  the  introduction  into  Irdand 

of  new  species  by  Mr.  Mackay,  458. 
TreOis,  Long's  movable,  described,  464 ;  (ad- 


vertised) 47a 
Trianon  Nursery,  near  Rouen,  445L 
l^laHy  College  Garden.  Dublin.  11. 
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Trotter,  Ataunder,  Eiq.,  hit  method  of  book- 

keeping,  19S. 
Truflles,  on  the  coltare  of,  990l 
TKhudT,  the  Baron  de,  hli  mode  of  gnfting 

the  pine  and  flr  tribe,  &c,  79. 
Tulip  beds,  on  forming,  bv  Mr.  Saul,  45L 

,  DrinciMd,ln  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  M7. ;  Mr.  LawrenceV^  J47. ;   Lan- 
caster tuUpahow,  34fl. ;  Mr.  Groom't,  at  Wal. 
worth,  S4d.  351. 
Turner,  John,  Em)..  F.  L.  S.,  hit  deacription  of 

•ome  new  corta  of  pear.  73. 
Turnip,  carrot,  and  radian,  the  method  of  rear- 
ing seed  of,  in  the  East  Indies,  by  William  In- 
glcdew,  Esq.,  174. 
Turnip,  early  white  stone,  SIO.    Yellow,  210. 
,  on  the  French  or  Teltow  variety,  by 
Mr.  John  Hunneman,  307. 
Twamley's  Essays  on  the  Management  of  the 
Dairy  (oiAvrfitarf),  862. 
,   Ulmiis  panriftriia,  12. 
Underwood,  Mr.  W.,  Dublin,  11. 
Unripe  Mdons,  how  to  make  the  most  of;  80.- 
Van   Dieman's   Land,   horticulture  of,   207.; 

agriculture,  200. 
Vandes,  Comte  de,  his  botanic  garden,  349. 
Vaughan,    fir  Robert,   bart.,    M.F^    F.H.&, 

woollen  netting  for  flruit  trees,  by.  341. 
Vegetable  glue  of  South  America,  332. 
fife,  power  of,  in  Italy,  325. 
Ventilator  for  hothouws,  description  of  a  self- 
acting,  byJohn  WiUiams,Esq.  CBLRS.,  419. ; 
by  Mr.  Hugliston,  I7& 
Veige-cutter,  on  a  new,  &c,  by  Mr.  Charles 
M'Intosh,  and  also  on  a  new  mode  of  pie^ 
serving  cauliflowers,  139. 
Verhandlungen  des  Vereins,  ftc,  TrimsMkms 

of  the  Prussian  Oard.  Soc  reviewed,  186. 
Verus  on  fleld-gardening,  and  on  the  gardens 

of  farm  servants  in  Scotland,  259. 
ViUa  Nuova,  belonging  to  .the  family  of  Vo- 

tocki,  near  Warsaw,  378. 
Vinery,  circular  one  of  General  Durham,  and 
ofMr.  netcher,251 
,  plan  for.  251 

,  description  of  a,  and  mode  of  training 
practised  in  it,  by  Mr.  WiUiMn  Beattie, 
C.MH.S.,  172. 
'^^ei,  a  peculiarity  in  the  treatment  ot  uy  Mr. 
Archibald,  at  Dalhousie  CasUc,  253. ;  at  CoU 
Man  Castle,  2S4w 
Vines,  cultivation  of,  in  the  open  air,  43. 

,  on  a  Devonshhre  practice  in  planting,  ftc. 

by  William  ColTvns,  Esq.,  401. 
,  on  a  new  mode  or  grafting,  464 

«s,211. 


rhiere^ 


iw.4ei 

11. 

felville 
ia,256. 
o,  47a 
Dmsof, 

ffVost, 


Walls  of  compressed  earth,  355. 

Walsh,  tiie  Pev.  Robert,  LLD.  and  CM.HJL 

on  the  botany  of  the  neigfabourbood  of  Cosi- 

stantinople,  293. 
Waltham  House,  in  Massachusetts,  90S. 
Walworth  Florista'  Garden,  S4a 
Waring,  R.,  Esq.,  his  Cray  pipfnn-apple,  73. 
Wastes  and  waters  of  France,  repeopling  oi,  79. 
Water-cress,  culture  of.  In  Britain  and  on  Che 
Continent,  20a 
,  on  the  cultivation  of  the,  and  the 

English  and  American  cranberry,  at  BreCtoo 

Hall,  by  Mr.  Christie  Duf^  151. 
Water-craMes.  on  the  beat  mode  of  washing,  SSL 
Water,  remarks  on  the  qualities  of,  for  watering 

vegetables,  822. 
Watering  vegetables  in  dry  seasons,  on  the  oae 

and  abase  of,  and  on  the  advantages  of  shade 

to  culinary  crops  in  times  of  great  drought, 

by  Mr.  GeorseFultoq,  399. 
Watson^  Dendrologia  Britannica  {adwerHted}, 

474 
Wax-tree,  on  the  cultivation  oL  in  England,  by 

W.  HamUton.  Ehi.  M.D.,  401 
Wedgewood,  John,  Eaq.,   on  blanchbig  and 


fbrcing  Buda-kale,  307. 
Weeds,Holditch  and  Sinclair's 

tf8Mf),9a 
(Veerii  among  com,  to  destroy,  444 


R.,  his  mode  of  ringing 


,87. 


WerthmeUti^  Mr.' 

fruit-trees,  liB7. 
Wheat,  diflbrent  sorts  ot  21L 

,  Sandomir,  or  T6b»h  variety  of;  447. 
Whin,  double-flowerinff,  34fiL 
Wild   mustard,  how  cwstroyed  m  Flrancoitia, 

44& 
WUliams,  John,  Esq.,  aMH.&.  his  description 

of  a  srif-acting  ventilator  fbr  hot-b<mse«,  41flL 
WilUams,  John,  Esq.,  CM.RS.,  on  cultivattag 

strawberries  on  small  ridges,  ftc,  3Cl6k 
WiUiams,  John,  Esq.,  CMTH.a,  on  tiM  cultU 

vation  of  the  yellow  rose,  66. 
Wilkie,  Mr.,  gardener,  Dublin,  la 

,  Mr.  W.,  his  work  on  woods,  ftc, 
Willis,  Mr.  lUcbanl,  his  account  of  peaches  and 

nectarines  on  the  same  tree,  ftc,  471. 
WUmot,  Mr.  John,  F.R&  Isleworth,  his  mode 

of  cultivating  the  Crclamen  petsicum,  386b 
Wilmot,  Mr.,  of  Lewisham  nuxiery,  his  ovna. 

mental  pots,  33& 
Woad,  Isatis  tinctoria,  cultivation  of,  82: 
Wodskkl,  Count,  375. 
Woking  nurserv,  Mr.  Donald,  26SL 
Wood,  proposed  method  of  charring,  446. 
Woodlands:  or,  a  Treatise  on  Planting,  by 

William  Cobl>et,Esa.,  account  of.  195. 
Worms    and^  dugs,   how   destroyed,  by  Mr. 

M'Doogal,8a 
Worms  in  6ots,  to  destroy,  by  Sr  C  M.  L. 

Monck,  Bart,  307. 
Zanthochymus  ^ctorius,  MS. 
Tamall,  Mr.  R.  Kevte,  lift  and  death  of,  228. 
Yeast,  as  manure,  2S1 
Yellow  rose,    on    iu  cultivation  at  Cobham 

Hall,  66l  :  by  John  WUHams.  Em.  CM.a&, 

0(L  }  by  J.  C.  Palmer,  Bm.  F.R&,  G6. 
Young,  Mr.  nurseryman,  Epsom,  34. 
Yucca  gloriosa,  fine  specimens  of,  4SL:  in 

Irebmd,  458. 
Yvart,  a  distinguished  French  amricultur«t,filfiL 
Zoological  Society,  prospectus  for,  SSS. 
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